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INTRODUCTION 


Census-taking is a very ancient institution. About 4,000 years before Christ the introductory. 
Babylonians had instituted a system of revenue returns which was developed in course of 
time into an efficient machinery for the estimation of the country’s wealth. The Eg)^tians 
had started the collection of statistics of labour about 3,000 B. C. in connection with the 
construction of the pyramids, and the Chinese also had collected statistics of agriculture, 
industry and commerce from about that time. The Hebrews took reguW censuses to 
ascertain the man-power available for military purposes. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had undertaken the census periodically for the purpose of registering the rights of citizen- 
ship. With the expansion of the Roman Empire census-taking became a world-wide 
institution, but it disappeared with the disintegration of that Empire. In India too census- 
taking was a well-established practice in ancient times. The Edicts of Asoka, the great 
Mauryan Emperor of the third century B. C., refer to the census as a permanent institution. 

It “ included not only the total number of all the four castes in each village, but an 
account of the exact number of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artizans, labourers and 
slaves as well as an account of biped and quadruped animals.” ( J. N. Saaddar, The 
Glories of Magadha, pp. 88-89.) 

As regcurds Travancore, the first census about which detailed information is 
available is the one taken by Ward and Conner in the years 1816-1820 A. D, But 
there are grounds to believe that frequent attempts wo’e made by the earlier rulers of the 
State to collect statistics of the population and the resources of the country. Bartolomeo 
mentions one such instance which took place in 1 787 when the king of Travancore was 
about to impose a poll-tax on the Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar. The 
State records show that a regular census was taken in Travancore in 1 836 and another in 
1 854, Very little reliance could be placed on the results of these earlier censuses. The 
first systematic census which might claim a certain degree of accuracy was the one 
conducted in 1875. The next census was taken in 1881 and since then there was one 
regularly at the end of every ten years. The census of 1931 is, therefore, the seventh 
Systematic census and the sixth in the series of decennial censuses taken in this State. 

2. The first step in connection with the taking of the census is the appointment of Appointment of 
the officer to be in charge of the operations. I was appointed Census Commissioner in tSlLmisrionep 
November 1929 which gave me one year and three months to make the necessary arrange- 
ments and get through the preliminary stages. 

3. The final census was taken in Travancore on the morning of the 27th February Date and time 
1931. In British India it took place on the previous night. Owing to peculiar physical the census, 
features of the country and the scattered distribution of houses a night enumeration is 
impracticable in this State, and it has, therefore, always been the practice to make the 

final count during daytime. At all the censuses previous to 1921 the final census was 
taken in this State synchronously with that in Cochin State and British Malabar on the 
day following the night on which the British Indian census took place. In 1921 a deviation 
was made by Travancore alone taking the census on the morning of the day on which it 
was taken in British India, while Cochin State and British Malabar continued the previous 
practice of having it on the following morning. I changed the procedure with the permis- 
sion of the Census Commissioner for India and the sanction of the Government of Travan- 
core and, following suit with Cochin and Malabar, took the final census between 7 a. ii. 
and 9 A. M. on the 27th February 1931. 

4. The Administrative V olume of the Census Report gives a detailed description Preliminary 
erf the machinery employed for taking the census and of the procedure followed in tabulating 

the results. That volume is intended for the guidance of the future Census Commissioners 
and other officers who will have to collaborate with him. A brief sketch of the procedure 
adopted in the various stages of the operations is given here for the information of the 
general reader who may not have access to the Administrative Volume and who may not 
be interested, even if it be accessible, in the detailed account contained therein. For 
purposes of the census the State was divided into urban and rural areas. The municipal 
towns, together with certain other places which were treated as towns under the Police 
Regulation and were provided with conservancy arrangements, constituted the urban area 
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and the rest of the country was treated as rural. The number of municipal towns was 
19 as in 1921, but the number of other towns was increased from 1 9 to 27. The ordinary 
revenue village (pakuthi) being too large for statistical comparisons the residential village 
known as kafa or muri was adopted as the territorial unit in rural area as in the previous 
censuses. In municipal towns the ward was taken as the unit. 

5. Regulation III of 1105 legalising all proceedings connected with the census was 
passed in May 1930. A general plan of the census operations, together with a calendar 
showing the dates of commencement and termmation of the different stages, was published 
in June 1930. The Census Code, Part 1, dealing with the procedure in enumeration and 
containing instructions to various census officers, was published in September 1 930. Part II 
of the Code which described the md:hods of tabulation and compilation was published 
by the end of January 1931. Immediately after I assumed charge of my appointment the 
Tahsildars and Municipal Presidents were requested to prepare lists of karas in talub and 
of wards in towns. The lists received from them were consolidated into a kara register 
for the whole State. The buildings in each kafa or ward were listed in prescribed forms 
and were afterwards numbered serially for each kara in taluks and for each ward in the 
municipal towns. The kara register was ready by the 15th June 1930. The preparation 
of the house lists which was the next operation was commenced on the 30th June and 
completed by the 1 3th August and the numbering of houses was finished in September. 
Both these works were attended to by the village staff in rural areas, by the municipal 
subordinates in municipal towns and by the conservancy staff in census towns. The 
agencies employed were not paid any remuneration except in a few places where suitable 
hands were not available otherwise. TTie abstracts of house lists received from all the 
taluks and municipal towns were verified to make sure that there was no omission of karas 
on the one hand or overlapping on the other. The next item of work, viz., the formation of 
census divisions and the appointment of census officers, was then taken up. The karas and 
wards were divided into blocks, each consisting of about 30 houses on an average in rural 
parts and 50 in the towns, the size of the block being fixed with reference to the number 
of houses that could conveniently be visited by an enumerator on the census morning. The 
blocks were grouped into circles each containing about 1 0 blocks. The circles in a taluk 
including those in the census towns constituted a charge, while those in a municipal town were 
grouped into a separate charge. On the whole, there were 49 charges consisting of 30 taluks 
and 1 9 municipal towns. The Tahsildars were the Charge Superintendents for their respective 
taluks and the Municipal Presidents for the towns. The Divisional Forest Officers were 
appointed as Charge Superintendents for the forest areas within their jurisdictions and were 
instructed to communicate the total figures of the preliminary and final enumerations to the 
Tahsildars concerned for incorporation in the taluk figures. Similarly, the Sanitary 
Circle Officers were appointed as Charge Superintendents for the census towns in their 
districts for purposes, of inspection only, all administrative control being vested in the 
Tahsildars of the taluks in which those towns were situated. The heads of certain 
departments, the employes of which had to be engaged for census work, were appointed as 
District Census Officers to supervise the work of their subordinates. 

The British Indian schedule was adopted in its entirety in this State, together with 
six additional columns to record particulars of emigrants from the State. 

6. By the end of October 1 930 the charge and circle registers were prepared and 
the agency for the preliminary enumeration was selected. The experiment of employing 
the teachers in vernacular schools as enumerators and supervisors for the preliminary 
enumeration, which was first tried in 1921 and was found to be successful, was repeated 
this time also. In a few charges the revenue and municipal subordinates were also engaged 
for this purpose. As the enumerators had to collect on separate schedules additional in- 
formation for the purpose of the special economic enquiry ordered by the Government, the 
period of the preliminary enumeration was fixed at two months from the 1 5th November 
1930, and in order to enable the Tahsildars to cope with the additional work of supervision 
involved, particularly on account of the economic enquiry, each Tahsildeur Charge Super- 
intendent was given an assistant selected from among competent undergraduate teachers in 
departmental English schools for the whole period of the preliminary enumeration. Weekly 
reports on the progress of the preliminary enumeration were received from the Charge 
Superintendents, and as soon as the operations were completed summaries of the results were 
sent to the Census Office, where they were scrutinized and abnormal variations, if any 
were duly corrected in consultation with the Charge Superintendents. Altogethff 3 588 
enumerators and 793 supervisors were employed for the preliminary enumeration. For 
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the final counting on the census day each enumerator had to do only one block and each 
supervisor had about 1 0 blocks under him. But for the preliminary enumeration which 
was conducted in the course of two months about 9 to 1 0 blocks were assigned to each 
enumerator and 40 to 45 blocks' to each supervisor. 

7. In pursuance of a circular issued by the Government the heads of departments Final 
and offices had furnished to the Division Peishkars and the Commissioner, Devikulam, by 
the 15th December 1930, lists of employes under them drawing Rs. 100 and below per 
mensem for recruitment as enumerators and supervisors for the final census. Persons 
available for the different charges ware selected from these lists and their names communi- 
cated to the Charge Superintendents by the I st January 1931. In places where the 
requisite numbers of Government employes were not available, the Charge Superintendents 
indented upon the services of private persons. The final enumeration in the forest areas 
was conducted by the employes of the Forest Department, and that of the inmates of jails, 
police lock-ups, reformatories, hospitals and asylums by the officers in charge of those insti- 
tutions. With the co-operation of the railway authorities suitable arrangements were made 
for platform and train enumeration. 


8. Every precaution was taken to ensure a correct enumeration of the floating 
population. Printed instructions for the purpose were distributed among the enume- 
rators and supervisors. By means of a notification the public were requested to be 
in their houses on the census morning and to abstain as far as possible from celebrating 
marriages and other ceremonies on that forenoon. All shops, bazaars and markets were 
closed and motor traffic was stopped for a few hours on the morning of the census. 
Special enumerators were appointed for landing ghats in rivers and backwaters, frontier 
chowkeys, convenient road stations and places where crowds of people were likely to 
congregate in connection with fairs and social or religious festivals. 


9. 3,618 supervisors and 35,981 enumerators were engaged for the final census, of 

whom only 17,994 or 45'4 percent, were Government servants. In most of the taluks 
the services of private gentlemen, such as vakils, landlords, merchants and even grown-up 
students, had to be utilized, the total number of private persons thus employed being 21,605 
as against 15,679 in 1921. The instructions issued by the Government were faithfully 
observed everywhere and the public willingly and heartily co-operated with the Govern- 
ment officers in making the census a complete success. 


10. As soon as the final enumeration was over, the Charge Superintendents prepared 
the totals for their charges and communicated the same by telegram to the Census Office. 

Proper arrangements had been made by the Charge Superintendents to obtain the figures 
from the outlying parts of their charges in time to be able to despatch the telegram on the 
same evening. TTie first telegram was received from the Kulithura Municipal Town at 
2-8 P. M. on the 27th February and that was soon followed by others which continued to 
arrive till 10-33 p. m. on the same night. The figures received from the different charges 
were immediately consolidated in the Census Office. The provisional totals for the State 
could have been communicated to the Census Commissioner for India on the same night but 
for the much regretted delay in getting the figures for the Ampalapula and Minachil taluks. 

The express telegrams despatched by the Tahsildars of these two taluks on the evening of 
the 27th February were unfortunately delayed in transmission owing to some disorder in 
the telegraph line. These two telegrams were received at about 7 A. m. on the 28th 
February and the provisional totals were communicated to Government by messenger and 
to the Census Commissioner ^r India by telegram at 8-30 A. M. The difference between 
the provisional totals telegraj^d and the actual figures obtained after slip-copying was only 
0'2 per cent. 

11. In the meantime, the Tabulation Office with the requisite copying and controlling Tabulation, 
staff was organized at the central office. It was divided into four sections, one for each of 

the Southern, Central, and Northern administrative divisions of the State and another for 
the High Range Division and the municipal towns together. As the enumeration books 
arrived from each charge they were checked with the charge and circle summaries to make 
sure that there was a book for every block enumerated. Slip-copying, /. e., copying the 
entries in the schedules on slips, which was the first process in the chain of post-census 
operations, was started on the 14th March 1931 and completed by the 6th June. Slips of 
different colours with the prescribed conventional symbols to denote sex and civil condition 
were used for this purpose. Sorting far the different tables which was taken up next was 
begun on the 23rd June 1931 and finished by the 16th September, The establishment in the 
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sorting stage consisted of four sections, of which three were engaged in sorting and one in 
compilation. By the time sorting was finished nine out of 20 Imperial Tables had been 
compiled and printed, and the compilation of two other tables had been completed. 
Compilation for the remaining tables continued for about three months more and the whole 
work was finished by the I2ih January 1932. The compilation of the Provincial Tables 
and the preparation of the Subsidiary Tables for the Report were done in the Census 
Office. 

A special circumstance deserving mention in this census is that a number of qualified 
women were employed in copying, sorting and compilation. The wcark turned out by 
them compared very favourably, both in quality and quantity, with that of some of the ablest 
of men workers. 

12. A unique feature of the 1931 census is the large number of special enquiries - 
conducted along with it. The State Government ordered that certain statistics relating to 
the economic condition of the people should be collected along with the population census. 
It was decided to utilize the services of the enumerators employed for the preliminary 
enumeration to collect tlus additional information. A special schedule was printed for the 
purpose. As it was apprehended that, on account of the novelty of the enquiry and the 
variety of information that was proposed to be collected, the people might naturally hesitate 
to furnish correct returns, regular propaganda was undertaken dirough the Press and by the 
publication of leaflets, explaining the object and utility of the enquiry. The filled-up 
schedules were returned to the Census Office where the results were tabulated by a special 
staff. As per orders of the Government a census of the wages of agricultural and indus- 
trial labourers was also undertaken. , A census of unemployment among literates in English 
as suggested by the Census Commissioner for India was taken on a special schedule. TTiis 
opportunity was also availed of to collect similar information regcirding literates in the 
vernaculars of the State. The schedules were distributed and collected by the enume- 
rators employed for the preliminary enumeration and the results are embodied in Imperial 
Table XII, Parts I and II. A somewhat detailed enquiry was conducted about the Primitive 
Tribes, with special reference to the effect on their condition and customs of their contact 
with civilization, and also about some of the chief declining industries of the State. 
Another enquiry that was undertaken in this State was the one regarding fertility and 
mortality. Particulars of more than 1 00,000 married women were recorded on a schedule 
specially prepared for the purpose. The results were tabulated and certain interesting 
inferences deduced therefrom have been incorporated in the chapter on Sex in the Report. 
As was done in the last two censuses, a census of agricultural live-stock and implements 
was taken this time also. The work was done by the agencies employed for house- • 
numbering. 

1 3. The drafting of the Report was taken in hand as soon as the Impo-ial Tables 
were compiled and the Subsidiary Tables for the first few chapters were prepared. The 
Report which forms Volume XXV 111 of the series of Reports on the Census of India 
consists, as usual, of four parts. Part I is die Report proper and contains twelve chapters 
as prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India and five appendices. Appendix I 
deals with the Primitive Tribes, Appendix II with the Depressed and the Backward Classes, 
Appendix III with the declining industries. Appendix IV with the economic condition of 
the people and Appendix V with the cattle census. In preparing the Report I have 
followed as closely as possible the instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for’ 
India and modelled it mainly on the lines of the India Report of 1921. I have attempted, 
as best as I could, to explain the significance of the statistics presented. To elucidate the 
figures I have included a large number of maps and diagrams, much more than were used 
in the previous census reports of Travancore, and this may be regarded as a characteristic 
feature of the present Report. Part II of the Report contains all the Imperial Tables (20 
in number) and seven State Tables. In the Imperial Tables figures cire given for the State 
as a whole and for die different administrative and natural divisions. Part III which is 
mainly intended for local use contains the Provincial Tables giving figures by taluk corres- 
ponding to the figures by division contained in Imperial Tables, as well as the Pakuthi 
Register showing the population of the pakuthis by religion and literacy, and the Kara 
Register giving the number of occupied houses and population by kara. Part IV is the 
Administrative Volume which describes fully the methods followed in the taking of the 
census and in the tabulation of the results, the defects discover «I in these methods and the^ 
suggestions to avoid them in future censuses. 
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IX 


It may he noted that in regard to the spelling of local names used in the Report and 
Tables I have made a deviation from the ordinary method and tried to secure uniformity by 
making the transliteration conform to the sounds intended to be conveyed. I give below 
the key to the pronunciation of certain vowels and consonants for which I have used 
special symbols. 


a =- aiT, 
i ^ 
u ^ 

e = “ffi 
o = sfr, a: 


na — 01, *"5 

ra = T, ® 
s'a = W, 
la - 55, a 

la - 


14. The total cost of the present census is estimated to stand at about Rs. 1,50,800 Cost of tke 
including the sum of Rs. 1 1 ,000 put down for the printing of schedules, forms, the Report 
and the Tables, for which actual figures have not yet been received, as well as the 
probable expenditure that may have to be Incurred hereafter. From the total expenditure 
a sum of Rs. 1 ,000 has to be deducted, being the amount which has been realised and 
which may hereafter be realised by the sale of waste paper and furniture, so that the net 
expenditure may be taken to be Rs. 1 ,49,800. This includes a sum of Rs. 28,440 
incurred on account of the economic census specially taken in this State alone. For com- 
parison with the cost of census in other parts of India the latter should be excluded from 
the total expenditure. If this is done, the net expenditure on account of the population 
census and the special enc^uiries conducted as per the instructions of the Oensus Commis- 
sioner for India will be Rs. 1,21,360, which will work out to Rs. 23-12 annas per 1,000 
of the population. The corresponding cost of the present census in Baroda, Ajmer- 
Merwara, and Rajputana States, for which alone figures have been received so far, is 
Rs. 43-1 1-0, Rs. 35-6-1 l,and Rs. 25-2- 1 0 respectively. To institute a comparison between 
the cost of the present and the previous census in Travancore certain deductions have to be 
made from the net expenditure of Rs. 1,21,360 mentioned above. The pay of the Census 
Commissioner is a variable item depending upon the status of the officer selected for the 
appointment. There is an excess of Rs. 3,948 under this head for the present census over 
that of the previous. At the last census a Government building was available to hold the 
Census Office ; but now a private building had to be hired for which a sum of Rs. 2,460 
had to be paid towards rent The special enquiries conducted at the instance of the 
Census Commissioner for India, which necessitated the appointment of an Ethnographist for 
a period of nine months and of an officer of the Department of Industries on special duty 
for six months, had cost Rs. 5,730. There was no such expenditure at the last census. 

Deducting these three items from the total, the expenditure for the present census which 
could be compared with that of the previous one in this State would amount to 
Rs. 1,09,222 as against Rs. 89,459 for the 1921 census. The cost per mille of the popula- 
tion on the basis of the above figures works out to Rs. 21-7 annas for the present census 
and Rs. 22-5 annas for the last. 

1 5 My first duty is to express my deep indebtedness to the Government of His Acknowledg- 
Highness the Maha Rajah for the confidence they placed in me and for the generous 
support they extended to me throughout my work. To Dr. J. H. Hutton, c. i. e.. Census 
Coi^issioner for India, I tender my warmest thanks for his valuable advice and many 
useful suggestions which made my task lighter than it would otherwise have been. He 
paid a visit to Travancore in September 1931 and inspected the local Census Office, which 
no previous India Commissioner did. My personal discussion with him on that occasion 
and^my participation in the Conference of Census Officers convened by Hm at Delhi in 
January 1931 enabled me to avoid many pitfalls common in census operations. 

No Census Commissioner would be able to bring his work to a successful close 
without the hearty co-operation of his brother officers and the general public. I am glad 
to acknowledge widi gratitude that I received such co-operation in abundance. Foremost 
among the officers who helped me in one form or other are the Ummandant. Nayar 
Brigade the Land Revenue and Income- 1 ax Commissioner, the Chief Lngmeer, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of Police, the Inspecting Medical Officer, 
rr.n«prvator of Forests, the Excise Commissioner, the Sanitary Commissioner, the 
Dewan Peishkars, the Commissioner, Devikulam, and the Principal Port Officer To all 

1 mv best thanks. My thanks are also due to the Presidents of iMumcipal 
Councils the Tahsildars, the Divisional Forest Officers, and the Sanitary Circle Officers 
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who, as Charge Superintendents, had to bear the brunt of the work in connection with the 
preliminary arrangements and the supervision of the actueJ enumeration. The school- 
masters and other Government and municipal employes who carried out the difficult task of 
preliminary enumeration, and the official and non-official gentlemen who acted as enumera- 
tors and supervisors for the final census are entitled to my special thanks. 

Among the gentlemen who assisted me with material for the preparation of the 
Report, I must mention Mr. K. Padmanabhan Tampri, B. a., b, l., retired District 
Superintendent of Police, whose valuable contribution on “ Hinduism in Travancore ” is 
printed as an appendix to the Chapter on Religion. Mr. K. R. Krishna Pillai, B. A., b. l., 
retired Assistant Secr^ary to Government, furnished some interesting matter for the Chapter 
on Language. From Mr. T. Lakshmanan Pillai, b. a., retired Divisional Treasury Officer, 
and Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, Deputy Surgeon, I received useful hints on the origin of. caste 
in Kerala. I am greatly indebted to all these gentlemen for the services they have ungrudg- 
ingly rendered. The Appendix on Primitive Tribes is based mainly on the notes suppli^ 
by Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer, m. a., whom at my request the Government placed on special 
duty for a period of nine months to enquire into the condition and customs of these tribes. 
The material for the Appendix on Declining Industries was collected by Mr. M. P. G. Nair, 
Textile Expert in the Department of Industries, who was also specially deputed for the 
purpose by the Government. I am much obliged to both these officers for the valuable 
work they have done. 

Coming to my own staff, I have great pleasure in recording my genuine apprecia- 
tion of the highly satisfactory manner in which every one of them discharged his duties. 
Mr. R. Sankara Iyer, b. a., b. l., my Pearsonal Assistant, was in charge of the office from 
start to finish. His faithful devotion to duty, immense capacity for work, and scrupulous 
attention to details enabled me to leave the entire management of the office safely in his 
hands. He is not only an indefatigable worker himself, but knows the art of making 
others work like himself. I am highly grateful to him for his loyal co-operation and valuable 
assistance. Next to him I must acknowledge the services of Mr. N. Parameswaran 
Pillai, if. A., Statistical Superintendent. His proficiency in statistical methods and his clear 
grasp of complicated mathematical problems were of great help to me in explaining the large 
increase of population in the last decade. He was in sole charge of the tabulation of the 
results of the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality and of the economic census. 
Mr. R. Govinda Pillai, b. a., the head clerk, was an able lieutenant to the Personal Assistant, 
and he spared no pains in the efficient discharge of his duties. The other members of the 
staff also (Messrs. S. Thandaveswara Iyer, P. K. Subramonia Iyer, N. Subbiah Chettiar 
and M. Thanu Pillai, B. a,,) did their part equally well. The work of the draftsman, 
Mr. K. Rama Iyengar, deserves special mention. The maps and diagrams included in the 
Report are all his productions, and they bear ample testimony to his ability and taste in 
drawing. I am grateful to Mr. A. Padmanabha Iyer for the assistance he has rendered in 
the preparation of the index which, I hope, is a useful addition to the Report. 

The maps were printed at the Trivandrum Art Printing Works whose excellence 
in lithography is seen in every one of them. The half-tone blocks reproduced in the 
appendices were made at the Bangalore Press, and they testify to the excellent workmanship 
of this leading press in Bangalore, 

I have reserved to the last my acknowledgments to the Travancore Government 
Press, where all the printing in connection with the census in this State was done. It is 
creditable that this institution was able to cope with the tremendous work it had to do at 
the early stages in printing the schedules, forms and slips, of which there were several 
series, each running into many thousands. The printing of the Report and the Tables 
was a more difficult task ; but the Government Press proved equal to the occasion. 
Mr. T. Nilakanta Pillai, the Superintendent, took special interest in the printing of these 
volumes, and to his close supervision as much as to the efficiency of his staff is due their 
excellent finish, for which I express my deep personal obligations to the Superintendent. 


N. KUNJAN PILLAI 



CORRIGENDA 


Page 11, marginal table, column 6, line 2, read 1,037 for 1,087. 

22, first marginal table, column heading, readYear for Decade. 

,. 24, line 14, read 11,40,76,495 for 11,40,76,496. 

.. 30, line 47, read 39,857 for 39,880. 

,. 59, mai^inal table, combined heading of columns 4 and 5, read Variation for lucreo-e 

„ 62, marginal table, column 4, line 2, read 35‘5 for 35 '8. 

„ 127, line 42, read 3,783 for 4,783 

,. 132, against Krishnanvaka, in column 2 of the table, read 969 
,, 135, line 40, read 1,163 for 1,152 
,, 140, line 39, read 1,131 for 1,132. 

., 147, first table, column 2, line 1, 18,456 for 18,476. 

,, 147, last table, column 5, line 5, readlY for 74, 

„ 154, Note to Subsidiarj' Table I, line 1, read at for for. 

., 160, column 13, line 2, read 789 for 879, 

„ 168, line 38, read II of 1100 for I of 1088. 

,, 181, column 6 of table, line 8. read 413 for 449. 

, 183, second table, column 13, line 6, read 136 for 1.38, 

., 187, first table, column 2, line 4, read 30 for 80. 

„ 194, column 3, against Hindu males of 5-10 j-ears, read 999 for 997 
., 217, line 20, read III for 11. 

„ 237, line 1, read over thrice for nearlj’ twice 
„ 239, line 17, read 49 /or 48. 

„ 251, marginal table, column 3, line 5, read 14,426 for 14,428. 

252, line 4, read 46 for 48. 

,. 252, marginal heading of paragraph 338, read Sub-class for Sub-clause 
. 265, column 4, against group 98, read 9.532 for 9.932. 

,. 269, column 3 against Domestic service under Brahman, read 402 for 202 
,, 387, line 45, read 257 for 227. 

„ 398, foot-note, read 28 for 23. 

,, 426, para 116, sub-para 1, line 1, read areas for are as. 

., 483, last column against Central Division in table, read 1,260 for 1.206. 

,, 504, line 21, read 10 for 5. 
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REPORT 


ON THE 


CENSU5 OF TRAVANCORE, 1931 


CHAPTER I 


DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

Section I — Distribution of the Population 

Situated at the south-western extremity of the Indian Peninsula, and protected on 
one side by the Arabian Sea and on the other by the Western Ghats, Travancore, along 
with the Cochin State and the Malabar District of the Madras Presidency, constituted the 
ancient kingdom of Kerala. From very early times till about the 5th century A. D., the 
Chera, Chola and Pandyan kings ruled over Kerala and the other two great Engdoms in 
Southern India. They were at times in friendly relations with one another and there is 
evidence of even intermarriages having taken place between them. At other times they 
fought between themselves, each trying to establish his overlordship over the others. They 
and their subjects were thus constantly in touch with one another either as friends or as 
foes. Later on Kerala came under the rule of the Perumals, and after the death of the 
last Perumal somewhere about the middle of the ninth century A. D., the country was 
divided into a number of independent States, of which Venad, Desinganad, Elayadath 
Swarupam, Attingal and Nedumangad formed parts of the then Travancore. Venad 
was the most important of them and was the nucleus round which modern Travancore 
was built up. In 1729 a. d., when Martanda Varma became the king of Venad, his 
territory extended only from Nagercoil to Attingal. Internal rebellion was rampant and 
inter-Statal wars were common at that time. M^tanda Varma soon started to set the 
house in order. With the help of an army lent by the Nawab of Carnatic and, subse- 
quently another army sent by the Pandyan king, Martanda Varma quelled the rebellion 
in his State, defeated the neighbouring princes and annexed their territories. His successor, 
Rama Varma, who died in 1 798 A. D., made further annexations and completed the 
expansion and consolidation of Travancore into its present size and form. Nanjanad, the 
southernmost part of Travancore, and the taluk of Shenkotta, which once belonged to the 
Pandyan kings, were also conquered by the Travancore Maha Rajahs and annexed to 
their territory. Besides these political relations, Travancore has also had social and 
commercial intercourse with the adjoining Tamil country from very early times. The 
kings of Travancore have always been renowned for their charities, and Tamil Brahmans 
migrated to this land of charity in large numbers at different times to enjoy the Royal 
benevolence. The richness of the soil and the facilities which the country has afforded for 
trade, banking and other business,, coupled with the means of communication available 
through the passes at Arienkavu, Aramboly and other places in the otherwise impassable 
Western Ghats, have also attracted large numbers of Tamilians from the East Coast. Thus, 
in diverse ways the Malayalis who form the bulk of the population of Travancore have 
come into clo 3 « contact with the Tamilians, the result of which is perceptible in the 
G. P. T. 2245. 1505. 7 2-1108- b 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The area dealt 
-with. 


Administra- 
tive divisions. 


extent to which each section has influenced the language, customs and culture of the other. 

In this respect Cochin and Malabar differ from 
Travancore in that they have not come under the 
influence of the Tamilians so largely as the latter. 
We see it clearly in the composition of the 
population, and in the extent to which Tamil 
language is used in the three territories as is 
shown by the marginal figures. This difference 
between Travancore on the one hand and Cochin 
and Malabar on the other must be borne in mind 
whenever we have occasion to compare them in 
the course of this Report. 



XrilBER PER MlLLE OF , 

‘the population ^peaking, 

1 Tamil 

i Ab mother- | 
tongue ; 

As subsidiary! 
language ! 

Malab.ir 

33 

( 

3 

Cochin 

, ' 55 

6 

Travancore 

. 155 1 

i ^ 

1 j 


2. There has been no change in the area of the State since the last census. Its 
total length from north to south is 174 miles, its width from east to west is 75 miles near 
the northern boundary and 30 miles at the southern extremity, and it has an area of 7,625 
square miles. It is larger than the largest district in the Madras Presidency and has 
more than five times the size of the neighbouring State of Cochin. Wales is almost of the 
same size, and Belgium is about one and a half times and Holland nearly two and a half 
times as large as Travancore. 


Two small tracts which are under British administration lie in Travancore. They 
are the Anjengo district consisting of Anjengo in Chirayinkil taluk and Tangass'ery in 
Quilon taluk, and the Sherthala pattom lands in Sherthala taluk. The former has an 
area of one square mile and a population of 6,766, and the latter is but 1 3 acres in 
extent and contains 105 persons only. Similarly, there are four isolated tracts belonging 
to the Cochin State in the northern frontier taluks of Parur and Kunnathunad, the total 
area of which is 4' 18 square miles, containing a population of 33,318. The statistics of 
these foreign possessions are not included in this Report. 


3. The State is divided into four administrative divisions and thirty taluks. The 
only change that has been made in the divisions since the last census is that the area 
of the Central Division has been increased by two square miles, with a corresponding 
reduction in the High Range Division. The population of these divisions has not been 

materially affected by this change. The 
area of the divisions and the number of taluks 
comprised in each of them are given in the 
margin. The Southern Division is almost of 
the same size as the Cochin State, the 
Central Division has a little over half the 
size of Madura or Ramnad District of the 
Madras Presidencey, the Northern Division is 
nearly twice as large as Pudukottai and the High Range is somewhat larger than the 
Nilgiris District, the corresponding hill district of the Madras Presidency. 


D' vision 

Number of 
taluk? 

Area in square 
miles 

Southern 

1 1 
i « 

1,400 

Central 

1 

2,59.'> 

Northern 


2,422 

High Eange 

i 2 

i 

1.118 

i 


The Southern Division consists of eight taluks, of which six touch the sea and the 
other two are situated inland. Of the former, three taluks extend right up to the foot of 
the mountains. The rainfall on the sea-coast ranges from 35 inches at the southern extre- 
mity to 75 inches at the northern limit and increases gradually from the west to the east 
reaching a maximum of 1 00 inches. On the plains of the three southernmost taluks where 
the rainfall is below 45 inches, paddy, the staple food crop, is cultivated under irrigation. 
The Kodayar Irrigation System, which is the only large irrigation work in the State and 
which has consumed a capital outlay of over Rs. 86 lakhs, irrigates nearly 55,000 acres 
of paddy lands in this district. In the other taluks of this division also paddy is the most 
widely cultivated crop, but it is generally raised with the help of rain, supplemented 
occasionally by irrigation from tanks. The dry crops of this division are the palmyrah palm 
in the south and the coconut palm and tapioca in the other parts. Besides agriculture, the 
manufacture of jaggery in the southern taluks and cotton weaving in almost all the taluks 
are the chief occupations of the people. There is a higher proportion of Tamilians in the 
population of this division than in that of the other divisions, and their influence on the 
manners and customs of the Malayalis is seen more markedly here than elsewhere. 
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The Central Division contains eleven taluks, of which four lie at the sea-coast and 
the other seven are in the interior. The rainfall varies from 75 to 1 00 inches near the 
coast, rises to about 1 50 inches at the foot of the hills and goes up to 1 80 inches in the 
mountainous regions. A number of large rivers with a perennial supply of water traverse 
this division. Paddy is again the chief crop, but it requires hardly any artificial 
irrigation, and where necessary tank irrigation is resorted to on a limited scale. Of the 
dry crops, the coconut palm is the most common on the coastal region, and tapioca, pepper 
and rubber in the submontane tract. 1 he industries connected with the produce of the 
coconut palm, such as the retting of the coconut husk, the spinning of coir yarn and the weav- 
ing of coir mats and matting, form the main occupations of a large section of the people in 
the coastal taluks. 

Of the nine taluks comprised in the Northern Division, two alone are situated at the 
sea-coast. The rainfall varies from 100 to 150 inches on the plains and from 150 to 180 
inches on the hills. This region is well served by rivers. The western part of it is 
covered by luxuriant groves of the coconut palm, rich paddy flats and a chain of lagoons, 
portions of which have been reclaimed for paddy cultivation. In the interior parts pepper, 
ginger, rubber and other dry crops are largely cultivated. The coir industry supports a 
large section of the coastal population of this division also. 

The High Range Division, as the name itself indicates, is the mountainous region. 
It is covered by a chain of peaks, ranges of hills of lower elevation and fever-haunted 
forests intersected by deep valleys and traversed by large rivers. It consists of two taluks, 
Pirmede and Devikulam. Munnar and Plrmede, two hill stations 5,000 ft. and 3,500 ft. 
respectively above the sea-level, are situated in this division. It has an average rainfall of 
1 50 to 200 inches and is the seal of tea and cardamom cultivation. About fifty years ago 
these highlands of Travancore were practically unexplored country. They were covered 
by thick impenetrable forests, the abode of elephants, tigers, bisons and leopards, and had 
no means of communication with the plains. But to-day, thanks to the enterprise of the 
European planters, they abound in smiling hills and valleys neatly clothed with 
tea bushes. The past decade witnessed remarkable progress in the development of this 
region. New roads were opened, motor traffic was established, and the area under cultiva- 
tion extended, giving employment to more than 1 00,000 persons. In spite of all this 
development, the High Range is still the most sparsely inhabited part of Travancore 
and affords the greatest scope for the absorption of the surplus population of the plains. 

The pakuthi is the unit of administration in this State. There are at present 433 
pakuthies distributed over 30 taluks as against 432 in 1921. An additional pakuthi was 
formed in Quilon taluk in 1930. The average area of a pakuthi is 1 7 ’6 square miles. Some 
are small, the smallest being a little over one square mile, but there are seveial which run 
into 50 square miles and even more. The pakuthi is, therefore, too unwieldy for the 
purpose of the census, and the kara or muri, which is a sub-division of the pakuthi and 
which was the unit of ancient village organisation, has been adopted as the census unit. 
The total number of Inaras in the State is 3,936, and the average area of a I^ara is a 
little less than 2 square miles. The l^ara corresponds to the village in British India, but 
differs from it in that the British Indian villages are compact units, having the houses 
clustered together in streets, whereas the I^ara in Travancore contains scattered houses 
situated in isolated compounds. 

4. The physical features of Travancore are such that it can be divided into three 
distinct belts, each having its own characteristic soil, rainfall, vegetation and cultivation. 
In general appearance the country consists of undulating plains and irregular hill ranges, 
intersected by fertile valleys and traversed by navigable rivers. “Broad stretches of 
alluvial rice lands fringe the coast strip and run up into the interior, gradually thinning out 
as they approach the highlands through which the great rivers have forced their way.’* 
This description gives a clear indication of the manner in which the State can be divided 
into three natural divisions, namely, the flat coast strip or the lowlands, the mountainous 
region on the east or the highlands, and the intervening belt of undulating hills and valleys 
or the midlands. It is this tripartite division, based on the natural conditions, that has 
been adopted at this census. For the 1921 census also the State was divided into three 
natural divisions, called the Sea-coast, Inland, and Mountainous Divisions, but sufficient 


Natural 
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care was not taken to make the boundaries of the divisions conterminous with the varia- 
tions in the natural conditions. Some portions which should have been included in the 
Inland Division were added to the Mountainous Division. Nedumangad taluk which 
should have been divided between the Inland and Mountainous Divisions was placed 

entirely in the former, and 
Vilavancode and Neyyattin- 
kara taluks which extend 
from the sea to the Western 
Ghats were included com- 
pletely in the Sea- coast Divi- 
sion. Owing to these mistakes 
it was found necessary to 
re-arrange the natural divi- 
sions and call them the Low- 
land, the Midland and the 



1921 

1 

1931 

i 1 

j Sq. miles. | 

Sq miles. 

Sea-coast 


1,430 

Lowland 

1,371 

Inland 


1,502 

Midland 

2,7U7 

Mountainous 


4,687 

Highland 

3,547 


Total 

7,625 

Total , 

7,625 


Highland Divisions, the names themselves indicating roughly the position and nature of 
each division. The changes made in the boundaries of the divisions have considerably 
altered the area of each, as can be seen from the figures given in the margin. 


The composition and area of each of the three 

and area of the Xalural Divisions 



Taluk, 

Lowland 

Sq. nulo« 

Midland 
Sq. miles 

Highland 

Sq. miles 

1 

Thovala 


40-49 

104-47 

2 

Agasthiswaram 

74-26 

32-66 

, , 

3 

Kalkulani 

59-00 

49-89 

120-50 

4 

Vihvaucode 

59-27 

34-92 

70-97 

5 

Nevyattinkara 

94-69 

80-51 

58* lo 

6 

Iriyandrum 

97-26 

. • 

. • 

7 

Nedumangad 

• . 

194-56 

171-46 

8 

Chiravinkil 

69-83 

V()*r>v 

. . 

9 

Quilon 

147-41 

. . 

. • 

10 

Karunagapall}' 

88-99 

• . 

. * 

11 

Karthikapall}- 

74-24 

. . 


12 

Mavclikara 

. . 

111-43 

. . 

13 

Kunnathur 

. • 

150-46 

. . 

14 

Kottarakkara , 

. . 

202-03 

. . 

15 

Fathanapuram 

Shenkotta . 

. . 

96 - 0-5 

329-62 

16 

. • 

25 *81 

103-27 

17 

Pathanamthitta 

. . 

189-05 

709- 11 

18 

Thiruvella 

. . 

2-20-15 

. . 

19 

Ampalapula . 

147-46 

. , 

. . 

20 

Changanacherv 

43-47 

•220-31 

. . 

21 

Kottaram 

89-41 

124-63 

. , 

22 

Vaikom 

94-75 

49-34 

. . 

23 

Shevthala 

117.14 

, , 


24 

Parur 

113-43 



25 

Knnnathimad 

. , 

282-66 

79-00 

26 

Miivattupula 


239 ■ 29 

178-17 

27 

Thodiipula 


63 ‘.58 

423-36 

28 

Minachil 

, , 

202-62 

80-79 

29 

ViiTnede 

. . 

. , 

450-90 

30 

Devikulam 

Total 

1,370 61 

2,707-17 

667 • 03 

3,546 ’80 


cultivable and the cultivated portion forms 
industries are also carried on in this region. 


as 


much 


divisions adopted for the present 
census are shown in the mar- 
ginal statement. The Low- 
land Division consists of flat 
stretches of low lands lying 
along the coast at sea-level, 
and composed mainly of recent 
deposits of sand and alluvium. 
It is broken up into two narrow 
strips by a continuous chain 
of lagoons and canals running 
parallel to the sea from 
Trivandrum right up to the 
northern boundary. The soil 
in this region is white sand or 
sandy loam and is best suited 
to the cultivation of the 
coconut palm and paddy. The 
rainfall varies from 35 inches 
in the extreme south to 110 
inches in the extreme north. 
Water communication, which 
is the cheapest means of 
transport, serves practically 
the whole length of this 
narrow belt. The coastal 
region is the most thickly 
populated portion of Travan- 
core. Practically the whole 
available area has been brought 
under cultivation. 87‘38 per 
cent, of the total area is 
as 79’72 per cent. Most of the 


The Midland Division is higher in elevation than the Lowland and is dotted over 
with low hills of varying sizes and shapes, interspersed with long narrow stretches of valleys. 
The valleys are generally cultivated with paddy and the hill slopes and hills with the 
coconut palm, tapioca, pepper, ginger, rubber and other dry crops. The rainfall ranges from 
55 to140 inches. It has a well-developed and wide-spread road system, with an excellent 
motor service connecting all the Important towns and villages. The soil generally is fertile, 
except on the slopes of some barren hills, and practically all lands which could profitably 
be cultivated under the crude methods now followed have been brought under cultivation. 
About 86 per cent, of the total area is classed as cultivable and nearly 68‘5 per cent, is 
cultivated. 

The Highland Division, which is the easternmost part of the State, contains a long 
range of mountains with rich fertile lands at the foot, covered mostly by thick virgin 
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forests. Most of the reserved forest is situated in this division, and the portions which 
have been thrown out for cultivation are occupied by rubber, tea and cardamom. The 
rainfall is generally high, ranging between 1 00 inches in the south and more than 200 
inches in the north, one particular locality having a maximum of about 290 inches. Roads are 
few and far between and most parts are, therefore, inaccessible. Owing to the existence 
of reserved forests the lands available for cultivation form only 34'6 per cent, of the total 
area and the cultivated portion is but 13‘9 per cent. This is the most sparsely populated 
region in the State. The soil is very fertile, and, if means of communication are developed, 
it will accommodate a very much larger population than what it now contains. 


5. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are contained in the following tables : — 


Imperial Table I 

If 

State Table I 

Subsidiary Table I 

I 

II 


A 

B 


III 

IV 

V 

VI A 

VI B 
VII 


Area, Houses and Population. 

Variation in Population since 1881. 

Area and Population of Taluks and Towns. 

Density, Water-supply and Crops. 

Density by taluk. 

Distribution of the population classified according 
to density. 

V ariation in relation to density since 1881. 

Variation in natural population. 

Comparison with vital statistics. 

Variation by taluk classified according to 
density — -Actual figures. 

Variation by taluk classified according to 
density — Proportional figures. 

Persons per house and houses per square mile. 


6. The population enumerated in Travancore, as in other parts of India, is the 
population actually present within the boundaries of the State at the census time. It 
includes both permanent and temporary residents, casual visitors, inmates of hospitals, jails, 
asylums and other institutions, persons on board the ships which were in ports on the 
census day, or which arrived from elsewhere within fifteen days after the census without 
the persons thereon having been previously enumerated, travellers by trains and by boats 
plying in inland waters and others found on the roads, persons who assembled at fairs 
and religious assemblages on the census day, as well as pilgrims, vagrants and wandering 
tribes. The population enumerated in Travancore on the morning of the 27th February 
1 93 1 is, therefore, the de facto population. The de jure population, which consists of all 
persons habitually residing in the country. Including those who were temporarily absent at 
the census time, but excluding those who were present as casual visitors from elsewhere, 
has not been enumerated. There is no column for this purpose in the schedule that has 
been prescribed and, even if there had been a separate column, the practical difficulties in 
making a correct enumeration of the de jure population would have been insurmountable. 
It is not easy to give an unambiguous definition of “habitual and temporary residence.” 
Even if an attempt had been made to define this expression, the enumerators would have 
undoubtedly committed mistakes and thus rendered the figures collected almost worthless. 
It must, however, be mentioned that special precautions were taken in this State to see 
that the de facto population enumerated corresponded as far as possible with the de jure 
population. A notification was published under the Census Regulation, requiring people 
not to be absent from their homes and not to arrange for marriages and other social or 
religious functions if possible on the census morning. Markets, shops and bazaars, 
factories and other institutions where labour was employed were closed, and public motor 
service was stopped at census time so that as few people as possible might move out of 
their homes. Persons who lived in a particular house at the preliminary enumeration 
were regarded as being present there at the final census if they happened to sleep in that 
house on the night of the 26lh February and left it on the 27th morning. Similarly, 
persons who were out on the 26th night on official duty or for watching crops in the fields, 
and fishermen who went to the sea and who did not return till the census time, were 
treated as being present in the houses in which they were enumerated at the preli- 
minary counting. Persons who came into Travancore from Cochin or British territories 
on the morning of the 27th February were enumerated only if they had not been already 
enumerated in their own territories on the previous night or on that morning. To the 
odier travellers the question was put, whether on the 26th night they slept in the house in 
which they resided at the time of the preliminary enumeration, and only in case of a 
negative answer were they separately enumerated on the census morning. These were 
some of the measures taken to minimise the difference between the de facto and the dejure 


Reference to 
statistics. 
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Accuracy of 
the enumera- 
tion. 


The normal 
population. 


The actual 
population of 
the State and 
its divisions. 


population. Even otherwise this difference may not be great in a country like Travancore 
where the scope for temporary migration is very much limited. In the European countries 
where such migration exists on a large scale, the population count on de jure basis may 
be necessary and is certainly of considerable value. Even there this method of enumera- 
tion is beset with practical difficulties, and Great Britain has therefore not yet adopted it. 

7. All possible precautions were taken to ensure accuracy at every stage of 
the census operations. Mistakes committed at the earlier stages were subsequently 
discovered and rectified. Buildings left out at the time of house-listing were discovered 
during house-numbering and those that escaped detection then were found out during 
the preliminary enumeration. Special care was taken in the selection of proper agencies 
for the various census operations. Preliminary enumeration is the most important of 
these and it is here that fudging is likely to happen most. Elnumerators for the prelimi- 
nary counting were selected from among the teachers in the vernacular schools. Being 
educated and intelligent men, they did their work conscientiously and satisfactorily. Clear 
instructions for filling up the columns in the schedule were printed in Malayalam and copies 
were supplied to the enumerators in advance. Supplementary instructions, clearing the doubts 
and difficulties experienced by them at the initial stage, were printed and distributed 
promptly. To exercise proper check and efficient supervision over the work of the enume- 
rators and supervisors, a separate full-time officer was appointed as Assistant to the Charge 
Superintendent for each taluk for a period of three months. These Assistants, who were 
constantly on the move throughout the period of preliminary enumeration, contributed 
greatly to the success of this operation. Between house- listing and the final census I 
toured the State five times, visiting every taluk and town on all those occasions, giving 
instructions to the census officers, clearing their doubts and watching the progress made. 
I also paid surprise visits to some out-of-the-way places and personally checked the work 
done. With the facilities now available for quick travels in motor car I had the con- 
venience to make extensive and repeated tours, which my predecessors had not. In 
spite of all these precautions, errors might have been made, esp>ecially at the final count- 
ing. But they were certainly much fewer than those committed at previous censuses. 
Accidental omissions, if any, must have been counterbalanced by similar overcountings. 
Complaints of omissions and overcountings which usually crop up after the census were 
not heard of this time. On the other hand, there was a general feeling of satisfaction 
among the public at the thoroughness with which the census was taken. Everything 
possible was done to ensure accuracy and, as far as practicable, accuracy was attained. 


8. By “normal population” is meant the de Jure population. As has already been 
explained there is not the likelihood of much variation between the de jure and the de 
facto population in this State. The census was synchronous throughout the State and 
was completed in about a couple of hours. There could not have been any appreciable 
movement of the population from one place to another during this short period. The 
movement was also restricted as far as possible by the adoption of precautionary measures 
as a result of which the floating population enumerated decreased from 18,438 in 1921 
to 1 5,504 at this census, a decrease of 1 2 per 1 0,000 of the total population. ' Tem- 
porary visitors from outside the State would only be found among the floating population 
enumerated on trains, railway platforms and on board the ships in ports. They numbered 
only 583. Of these again, the majority must have been the permanent residents of 
this State and only a few, if at all, would have come from elsewhere. It may, therefore, 
be safely assumed that the de jure or normal population of Travancore is more or less 
the same as the de facto or actual population counted on the census day. 

9. According to the census taken on the morning of the 27th February 1931, the 
population of Travancore is 5,095,973 persons. They were distributed in the four admi- 
nistrative and the three natural divisions as shown in the 
mwgin. Of the administrative divisions, the Southern 
Division contains 28-1 per cent., the Central 36*5 per 
cent., the Northern 33-3 pjer cent., and the High Range 
2-1 ^r cent, of the population. Among the natural 
divisions the population is distributed in the proportions 
of 46-9 per cent, in the Lowland, 47-4 per cent, in the 
Midland and 57 per cent, in the Highland. The High 
Range is only slightly less than the Southern Division 
and yet contains only about one-fourteenth of its 
population. The Highland is the largest of all the 
natural divisions, but its population is only about 
ninth of that of the smallest (Lowland) division. 



Population 

STATE 

5,095,973 

Administratiye Division 


Southern Division 

Centr;»l ,, 

Northern „ 

High Range », 

1.433, 9r,B 
1.861.472 
1,69.5.321 
105,224 

Natural Division 


Lowland Division 

Midland ,, 

Highland „ 

2.389.549 

2.415.494 

290,930 


one- 
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10. The area and population of the taluks are ^ven in State Table I at the end Distribution by 
of Part II of the Report (Imperial Tables). The diagram below shows graphically ths *^^*‘*‘' 
population of the taluks arranged in the descending order. 



Thiruvella, with a population of 337,553, stands first and Thovala which contains 
only 40, 1 29 persons comes last. As many as eleven taluks have each a population of more 
than 200, OOO. These are Thiruvella, Neyyattinkara, Quilon, Kottayam, Trivandrum, 
Kunnathunad, Changanachery, Ampalapula, Kalkulam, Sherthala and Minachil, Fourteen 
taluks have each a population of 100,000 to 200,000 and five less than 100,000 each. 
As compared with the census of 1921 the position of some taluks has changed. Kunnathu- 
nad which was fourth in 1921 now occupies the sixth place, Kottayam and Trivandrum 
having gone over it. Kottayam which was below Trivandrum in 1921 has now beaten it. 
Changanachery, which was thirteenth in 1921 with a population of 156,640, has pushed 
behind six other taluks and now occupies the seventh place with a population of 221,478. 
Muvattupula which was behind Vilavancode has overtaken it. Similarly, Vaikom has 
been beaten by Nedumangad, Shenkotta by Devikulam, and Thovala by Pirmede. 


11. A statement showing the area and population of the more important Indian States 
and the rank which Travancore holds among them is given in the margin. Travan- 


Name of the State 

Area iu stiuare 
miles 

Pnpniation 

Rank 111 
area 

Rank iu 
population 

Jamnin and Kashmir 

84.r)l() 

,3,<;4(;,243 

1 

4 

Hvderabad 


11.430,148 


1 

Kalat 

7:i.27.s 

342.101 

3 

21 

ilarwar (Jodhpur) 

So.n I (i 

2.125.982 

4^ 

8 

^Iv>-ore 


t;.5.57,302 

5 

2 

Uwalior 

•J(;.:i(i7 

3,523.070 


5 

Bikanir 

2;1.817 

93C,,218 

4 

15 

Makran 

23 2i;!l 

t;8.4(;2 

8 

2.5 

Jhahvaii 

2(1.797) 

88,978 

9 

23 

Eliaraii 


23.358 

10 

26 

Jaipur 

u:.(’)S2 

2. OS 1.7 75 

11 

6 

Jai^aimer 

i(;,(i(;2 

7 (i,2-)-i 

12 

24 

Bahawalpur 

]5.0(M) 

984.612 

13 

14 

Rewa 

13,000 

1.. 587,445 

14 

10 

Mevvar (Udaipur) 

]2,(>1I4 

1,566,910 

15 

11 

Indore 

!l,r,l,s 

l,31,'i,237 

16 

12 

Manipur 

s,(;2i> 

44.5, 

17 

20 

Barrida 

S.ltil 

2.44:^,1107 

IS 

7 

Travancore 

7,625 

5,095,973 

19 

3 

Bhopal 

f,,‘l02 

729,95.5 

20 

17 

Khairpur 

C,0.1() 

227,183 

21 

22 

Patiala 

r.,<)82 

l,(i25,.520 

22 

9 

Kotah 

5,684 

68.5, .'<04 

23 

18 

Alwar 

3,217 

719,751 

24 

16 

Bhavnagar 

2,901 

.Mio 274 

25 

19 

Cochin 

1,480 

1,20.5,016 

26 

13 


core, which occupies 
the nineteenth place 
among the Indian 
States in size, holds 
the third rank in 
population. The two 
States which have a 
larger population 
than Travancore are 
Hyderabad and 
Mysore. The former 
is about eleven times 
and the latter nearly 
four times as large as 
this State, but the 
population of Hydera- 
bad is only about 
three times and that 
of Mysore one and 
one-third times as 
numerous as that of 
Travancore. The 


.States which approach Travancore in size are Manipur, Baroda, Bhopal and Khairpur, but 
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District ' 

Area in 
square miles 

Population 

Madras 


' 

Vizagapitam 

17,1 si; 

3,1107, IDS 1 

N ellore 


1. ISO, 222 

Kurnool 

7..0S1 

1.021.9111 

Malabar 

5.7111 

3, .733, 011 : 

South Kanara 

1,021 

1,372,211 ; 

Bombay 



Batnasiri 

3.9R-' 

1,302.527 

Kanara 

3,91*5 

-tlT.SHo 

Travancore 

7.625 

5,095,973 


these occupy the twentieth, seventh, seventeenth and twenty-second places respectively in 
population. The adjoining State of Cochin is twenty-sixth in size and thirteenth in 
population. 

Of the Britidi Indian Provinces, Burma which is the largest in size is more than 
thirty times as large as Travancore, but has a population hardly three times as numerous 
as the latter. Madras is nineteen times as large as Travancore but has only a little 
over nine times its population. It is hardly worth while to pursue the comparison with 
other Provinces, all of which are very much larger in size than this State. It is 

more appropriate to compare Travancore with 
some districts in British India. The marginal 
table gives the figures for Travancore and 
a few typical districts in Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. Vizagapatam, the largest district in 
Madras , is about two and a half times as large as 
Travancore but has only a little over half 
its population. Nellore and Kurnool which 
are almost of the same size as Travancore have a 
much smaller population. Malabar and South 
Kanara which have a greater affinity to Travancore 
in climatic and other conditions are somewhat 
smaller in size but have a much smaller population. 
In Bombay Presidency, Kanara and Ratnagiri 
which more or less resemble Travancore in 
natural conditions have only about one-twelfth 
and one-fourth of its population though their size is about half of that of the latter. 

To compare the districts of Madras with those of Travancore some figures 

are given in the margin. 
Nilgiris and High Range 
are both hill districts re- 
sembling each other in 
physical features, climate and 
cultivation. Ootacamond, 
the summer seat of the 
Madras Government, is 
situated in the Nilgiris and 
hence the latter has a larger 
population, though it is 
smaller in size, than the 
High Range in Travan- 
core. The plains divi- 
sions in Travancore which, 
have almost the same 
population as the Madras districts are all smaller than the latter. 

12. The results of the latest census of foreign countries except England and 
Wales, and Scotland are not yet known. With the figures for the other countries 

taken from “The .World Almanac 


i 

District 1 

Area in 
squaie mile'' 

Pnpuluti**U 

Cnittur (Madras) 

Southern Diusion 

.■>.001 

1.07,103 

(Ti'avaucorc) 

1,19*1 

1, 43;!, 951) 

Ramnad (Madras) 

Cuntial Division 

4,S19 

1,828, 

(Travancore) 

2..'.95 

1, SOI, 472 

Cl'ir.glcput (Madra*) 

Korthern Division 

3,091 


tTra van core) 

2,122 

].C<J.5,321 

Nilgiris (Madras) 

High Range Division 

' 82 

1*;9,330 

(Travancore') 

1,118 

10.->,224 


of the country 

Area in 
square miles 

i 

Population j 

1 

Java and Madura 

M i,.'i57 

42.2fi4,n0(> 

England and Wales 

5S 34i) 

39, 947. '.CD 

Beliruun 

11,7.72 

Si 0 () 0 , 18 ‘> 

Netherlands 

13.207 

7.902,388 

Greec'e 

4!».(.)22 

0 204.4H.'< 

Siveden 

173.157 

6.141. ('>71 

Ceylon 

-7.332 


Scotland 

3().4o7 

4 > l2 , r>.'4 

Deiimajk 

17.110 

.3,.770.’(;71 

Irish Free State 


2 072 SU2 

><or\vaT 

124.9li • 

2.890 000 

rravancore 


o,»>y5.'J73 


and Book of Facts for 1932,” 
the foreign countries are arranged 
in the order of their population in 
the marginal table. Of the 
countries shown in the table, those 
which have a larger population than 
Travancore are Java and Madura, 
England and Wales, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Greece and Sweden. 
Java and Madura which has a 
population more than eight times that 
of Travancore is about six and 
a half times as large as the latter. 

nnniiloiie » j L If ■ i England and Wales is eight times as 

populous and seven and a half times as large as Travancore. Ceylon which has almost 
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the same population as Travancore is about three and a half times as large. Sweden whose 
population is more than that of Travancore by only one-fifdi is twenty-three times as large 
as the latter, and Scotland whose size is about four limes that of Travancore has a slightly 
smaller population. The disparity in area and population between other countries and . 

Travancts’e is even more striking. 

1 3. Density is obtained by dividing the population by the area. It is Density of 
only a hypothetical figure showing the average number of persons that would be found on popinanoii. 

a square mile of land if the 
population were uniformly 
distributed over the whole 
country. All regions, 
whether thickly or sparsely 
populated, including 
crowded towns and un- 
inhabited forests, are 
clubbed together in calcu- 
lating this mean density as 
it is called. It gives no 
indication of the real 
density existing in any part 
of the country. For this 
purpose the density in 
smaller units must be con- 
sidered. Let us, however, 
examine the mean density 
of Travancore and compare 
it with the densities at the 
previous censuses and of 
other States, Provinces and 
countries. The present 
density of this Slate is 668 
persons per square mile 
taking the country as a 
whole. If it is calculated 
on the land available for 
cultivation, it rises to 
1 ,072 per square mile, and 
on the land actually culti- 
vated it goes up to 1 ,482 
per square mile. The 
density at the first regular 
census taken in this State 
in 1875 was 303. Since 
then it has increased 
steadily from census to 
census until it has reached 
the present figure as could 
be seen from the diagram 
given in the margin. 

From 1 87 5 to 1881 the 
density rose only by 12 
persons per square mile. 

From 1881 to 1891 it 
increased by 20, from 
1891 to 1 901 by 52, from 
1901 to 1911 by 63, from 
1911 to 1921 by 75, and from 1921 to 1931 by 143. The causes of such wide 
vctfiations in different decades will become clear when we discuss the actual increase in 
population in the next section of this chapter. Here it is enough to note that the density 
of population in Travancore has more than doubled itself in the course of the past half 
a century. 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


Comparison 14. Three diagrams are given below to compare the density in Travancore with the 

stated''®'’ densities (1 ) in other Indian States. (2) in British Indian Provinces, and (3) m India as a 

Provinces and whole and in some Foreign Countries, 
countries. 


Diagram 3 - showing the density of popalation 
in Travancore and in other Indian States. _ 
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Diagram 4 - showing the density 
of population in Travancore and in 
British Indian Provinces. 
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Diagram S - showing the density of population 
in Travancore. India 
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Where the latest census statistics are not known the figures given in “The World 
Almanac and Book of Facts for 1932” have been used. Among the Indian States, Cochin 
stands first in density and Travancore comes next. The next in order is Baroda, but it is 
not even half so populous as Travancore. Flyderabad and Mysore, which are the only two 
States larger in size and population than Travancore, have only a density of 175 and 223 
respectively, as against 668 in Travancore. When compared with British Indian Provinces 
Travancore has a higher density than any of them. The only one that approaches it is 
Bengal. The neighbouring Madras Province is not even half so densely populated as 
Travancore, while Burma, which is allied to it in paddy being the most important crop in 
both territories, has only less than one-tenth of its density. Among the foreign countries 
for which statistics have been given, Java and Madura tops the list, then comes Belgium, 




density by administrative and natural divisions 
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closely followed by England and Wales, and Travancore takes the fourth place. Denmark 
and Irish Free Slate, which are mainly agricultural countries of small land-holders like 
Travancore, have only a density of 207 and 1 12 respectively. Thus we see that Travan- 
core is one of the most thickly populated regions in the whole world. In India, Cochin 
alone, and outside India, as far as we know, only Java and' Madura, England and Wales 
and Belgium have higher densities than Travancore. 

15. The absolute figures showing the density at the last six censuses and the propor- 
tional variations from census to census for the administrative and natural divisions are set and natural 
forth in Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter. It will be seen therefrom that divisions, 
of the administrative divisions the Southern Division is the densest and next to it come 
the Central, the Northern and the High Range in order. The densities of the four 
divisions, according to the present census, are 963, 717, 700 and 94 respectively. Of the 
natural divisions the Lowland is easily the first with a mean density of 1,743 persons per 
square mile. The Midland has only about a half and the Highland a little less than one- 
twentieth of this density. All the divisions continue to hold the same relative ranks which 
they held at the previous censuses, but the proportions of variations differ considerably in 
different divisions from one census to another. In the Southern Division the density has 
increased by 24' 1 per cent, during the last decade, in the Central by 25-1 per cent., in the 
Northern by 29’9 per cent, and in the High Range by 84*3 per cent. The corresponding 
increases in the Lowland, Midland and Highland Divisions are 24‘2, 27'4 and 54‘7 per 
cent, respectively. During the decade 1911-1921 the Northern Division showed a 
smaller increase than the Central, and during the previous decade the increase in the 
Northern as well as in the Central Division was less than that in the Southern. There 
were similar fluctuating variations in the earlier decades also. One striking similarity, 
however, is that the increase in density in the High Range Division has been very much 
higher than in any other administrative division in all the past five decades. This is due 
to the steady development that has been going on in that region by the disafforestation of 
forest lands and the cultivation of tea and cardamom. Coming to the natural divisions, 
we find that the order of variation in densities has been more or less the same at all the 
censuses, the Lowland Division always showing the smallest increase, the Midland the 
next higher and the Highland the highest. Here again the increase in the Highland 
Division, due to the of)ening of tea, rubber and cardamom plantations, has been consi- 
derably more than that in the other divisions. 

We have already seen that the highest mean density is in the Lowland Division 
and that it is 1,743 persons per square mile. The mean density is calculated on the total 
area including forests, lakes, rivers, roads and other lands not available for cultivation. A 
correct idea of the number of persons a particular tract of the country can support and is now 
supporting can only be had by a study of the densities on the cultivable and cultivated lands. 

From the table given 
in the margin it will be 
seen how widely the three 
natural divisions differ in 
this respect. In the Low- 
land Division 91 percent, 
of the cultivable land is 
being cultivated, while in 
the Midland only 79 per 
cent, and in the Highland 40 per cent, of the lands that could be cultivated have been 
brought under cultivation. One square mile of cultivated land in the Lowland Division 
supports as many as 2,186 persons, but the same unit in the I\didland and the Highland 
Divisions maintains only a population of 1 ,303 and 591 respectively. Owing to the differ- 
ence in the capacity of the soils, in the accessibility of the regions, and in other factors, the 
number of persons that will be able to live on the produce of the same unit of land in the 
three divisions naturally varies. The figures, however, show that the population in the 
Lowland Division has reached the saturation point or even gone beyond it. If the 
standard of living which is now very low should improve, a portion of the surplus 
population must move out of this tract. There seems to be some scope for the absorption 
of this population in the Midland Division where 21 per cent, of the cultivable land is still 
available for cultivation, and there is decidedly much greater scope for the accommodation of 
a larger population in the Highland Division where the density on cultivated land is only 
591 per square mile and where 60 per cent, of the land available for cultivation still remains 
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Density 

taluh. 


uncultivated. This is, however, the most inaccessible part of the country, [and the 
absence of propet iheans of communication seriously obstructs the rapid movement of the 
population to this region. 

16. The variations in the densities of taluks are even more marked than those of the 
divisions. The diagram below shows the densities of taluks. 


Diagram 6 — showing by taluk the density of popuiatioh pet sq. mile. 
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It will be seen from the above diagram that nine out of thirty taluks have a density 
ranging from 80 to 500, thirteen from 600 to 1,500 and eightjfrom 1,500 to 2,000 or 
more. This wide range of densities shows how irregularly the population is distributed in 
the State. The densities shown in the diagram are inclusive of the municipal towns. In 
considering the distribution of the population in the taluks which are mostly rural in 
character, the population of towns should be excluded. The densities of taluks excluding 
the municipal towns are given in the map opposite. By comparing this map with the 
above diagram some striking differences will be noticed. When towns are not excluded, 
Trivandrum, with its population of 2,336 persons per square mile, is the most densely 
populated taluk, but when towns are excluded Karunagapally, having a density of 2,161, 
leads off, with Karthikapally, Sherthala and Parur following, and Trivandrum with its 
density of 1,526 going down to the fifth place. At the other end of the scale stand 
Devikulam and Pirmede, which contain no municipal town, with a density of 89 and 1 02 
respectively. It will be noticed from the map that the taluks along the sea-coast have much 
higher densities than those inland. 

In another map are shown the variations in the densities of taluks excluding muni- 
cipal towns in 1921 and 1931. One noteworthy feature of the figures given in this 

map is that the actual increase — not the proportional variation on the basis of 1 92 1 figures 

is highest in the taluk which has the highest density, namely, Karunagapally. Of the other 
taluks also those which have higher densities show as a rule larger increases in absolute figures 
than those with lower densities. The increase in Devikulam and Pirmede is only 40 and 
49 respectively as against 388 in Karunagapally, 387 in Sherthala and so on. The 
proportional increase, on the other hand, tells a different tale. In scantily populated taluks 
like Devikulam and Pirmede the density has almost doubled itself between 1921 and 1931 
whereas in densely populated taluks like Karunagapally, Karthikapally and Sherthala the 
increase has only been 20 to 22 per cent, and in intermediate taluks like Minachil, Kottayam 
and Changanachery it has ranged from 30 to 45 per cent. 

We have alr^dy seen the great irregularities in the densities of natural divisions 
brought about by the peculiarities of the climatic and other conditions obtaining in them. 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 

Showing by Taluks In Natural Divisions the Density of Population per Sq. Mile, 
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The inequalities become more marked in the taluks, if they are arranged by natural division. 
The factors contributing to these inequalities can be better studied by a comparison of the 
taluk figures. The map opposite this page shows the densities of taluks by natural division. 
Agasthiswaram which is the southernmost taluk in the State lies partly in the Lowland and 
partly in the Midland Division. Its lowland portion has a density of 1,374 and the mid- 
land 619 only. Thovala which lies to the east of Agasthiswaram has a density of 612 in 
the midlands and 147 only in the highlands. Kalkulam, Vilavancode and Neyyattinkara 
are spread over all the three divisions. In the lowland areas of these taluks the densities 
range from 1,998 to 2,184, in the midlands from 908 to 1,401 and in the highlands from 
53 to 124 only. Trivandrum, Qullon, Karunagapally, Karthikapally, Ampalapula, 
Sherthala and Parur are situated entirely in the Lowland Division and their densities are 
naturally high. In Chirayinkil taluk which is partly in the Lowland and partly in the 
Midland Division, the density in the lowland portion is nearly three times as large as that 
in the midland. In Nedumangad the midlands are eight times as dense as the highlands. 
The midlands of Pathanapuram have a density five times as large as the highlands. In 
Pathanamthitta there is only one person per square mile in the highlands as against 75Mn 
the midlands. It is unnecessary to pursue this comparison further. The point to be noted 
is that the taluks or portions of taluks lying in the Highland Division have the lowest 
densities, these are very much lower than those of the taluks or portions of taluks in the 
Midland Division, and these latter are lower again than the densities of the taluks or 
portions of taluks in the Lowland Division. The factors which contribute to such wide 
inequalities will be examined presently. 


1 7. In the meanwhile, let us see how the population is distributed in the taluks if 


they are classified according to their densities. 


Density group in 
a<lministrative 
divisions 

Percentage of total 
population in 

Difference 

1931 

1921 

1 

Under 150 

2*07 

.••04 

— 2-97 

150—300 

7‘35 

1 2'n9 

+ 4-66 

3()0---450 

7-5S 

10-88 

— 3 30 

450—600 

, . 

11-42 

— 11-42 

600 — 750 ! 

1109 

2-73 

+ b*3f> 
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1 6'64 
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— 2-06 

900-1,050 

4-f'5 

11-57 

— 7-52 

1.050 audovei’i 

1 

61’22 

46-99 

+ 14-23 


population now live in places having the highest density. 

The distribution in the natural divisions is slightly 


The absolute and the proportional figures 
are given in Subsidiary Table II at 
the end of this chapter. The state- 
ment in the margin shows the per- 
centage variations of the total popu- 
lation in the several density groups in 
1921 and 1931 by taluks in admini- 
strative divisions. During the last 
decade there has been a movement of 
the population from some of the lower 
to the higher density groups, the largest 
movement being from 900 - 1 ,050 
group to the highest group, 1 ,050 and 
over. Nearly two-thirds of the 


Natural 

Divi'ion 


Lowland 


Densitv 

Percentage of tlic ^ 

Percentage of ti'.e 

group 

total area 

total population 

Under 150 \ 

150— '300 

1 oOO - 450 
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900 - 1,050 / 

1 1,050 and over 

18-0 



Midland 


Highland 
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of the area which contains only 5-7 per cent, 

and this is situated wholly in the Highland Division 


different from that in the 
administrative divisions as 
can be seen from the 
marginal table. Accord- 
ing to this table 25 ‘I per 
cent, of the total area, 
containing 62' 1 per cent. 
of the population ot the 
State, has a density of 
1 ,050 and over, and this 
area is situated mostly in 
the Lowland Division 
and to a small extent in 
the Midland also. The 
portions having a densitv 
of 900-1,050, 750-900 
and 600-750 form 2 0, 
13*1, and 1 3*3 per cent, of 
the total area, with 2*9, 
1 5*6 and 1 3*7 per cent, 
of the population respect- 
ively, and lie entirely 
in the Midland Division. 
~ As much as 46*5 per cent, 

of the population! 'has a density below 300, 


Nil 

13" 4 
15-6 
2 ;> 
15-2 

4-S 

0-9 


Nil 


Distribution of 
population in 
taluks classified 
according to 
density. 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


Factors affect- 
ing density. 


Rainfall. 


The relative densities of the different taluks may be expressed in another way also.. 
For census purposes areas are generally classified according to the degree of density as 
follows : — 


“Dense” indicating a density of over 500 persons per square nule. 
“Fairly dense” — 300-500 ,, 

“Average” — 200-300 „ 

“Thin” ... 100-200 

“Sparse” below 100 „ 


Densities of taluks are given in Subsidiary Table I B. It will be seen therefrom that, 
six out of eight taluks in the Southern Division, namely, Agasthiswaram, K alkulam 
Vilavancode, Neyyattinkara, Trivandrum and Chirayinkil are dense, Nedumangad is 
fairly dense and Thovala has average density only. In the Central Division the density 
of Pathanamthltta alone is thin and of Pathanapuram and Shenkotta average, and the 
other eight taluks are dense. Similarly, in the Northern Division Muvattupula is fairly 
dense, Thodupula thin and all the remaining seven taluks dense. When the densities 
are calculated on the extent of cultivable or cultivated lands, all the taluks in these three 
divisions become dense. In the High Range Division the density of Pirmede is thin, 
whether it is calculated on the total or cultivable area while Devikulam is 
sparse when density is calculated on the total area and fairly dense when it is calculated 
on the cultivated area. By the application of the same principle of classification 
to the taluks or portions thereof constituting the natural divisions, it will be seen 
that, as regards the mean density of the total area, the whole of the Lowland and 
Midland Divisions is dense, while in the Highland Division which consists of Pirmede 
and Devikulam and varying portions of other taluks, Minachil has average density, that 
of Thovala, Neyyattinkara, Pathanapuram, Shenkotta, Thodupula and Pirmede is thin, 
and that of Kalkulam, Vilavancode, Nedumangad, Pathanamlhitia, Kunnathunad, 
Muvattupula and Devikulam is sparse. If, however, the density is calculated on the 
cultivated area, the whole of this division becomes dense, the number of persons per square 
mile being 59 1 . 

18. In an agricultural country like Travancore the factors that govern the density 
of population are chiefly those concerned with the cultivation of crops and the distribution 
of the produce. Rainfall, soil, means of communication and the kind of crops cultivated 
are the most important of these factors. It is not possible to isolate any one of them from 
the rest and study its influence on density independently of the others. All of them 
operate jointly and it is their combined effect that influences the distribution of the 
population. 

19. Rainfall is one of the prime factors in cultivation. The varieties of crops 
cultivated and their yield per acre depend to a very large extent on the volume and 
distribution of the rain. Practically the whole of Travancore, except three taluks in the 
extreme south and Shenkotta, has a sufficient rainfall, and some parts have even more than 
what is necessary. In the three southern taluks the deficiency is made up by artificial 
irrigation from the Kathayar Project, and in Shenkotta by tank irrigation. In most other 
taluks the only defect in the rainfall is its uneven distribution, and in some taluks excess 
rather than deficiency damages cultivation. As far as Travancore is concerned rainfall 
seems to have very little Influence on density. Even in the same natural division, regions 
with a higher rainfall have a lower density. Compare the maps showing the normal 
rainfall and the density by taluk in natural divisions opposite pages 3 and 1 3. Ampala- 
pula which has a rainfall of 1 05 inches has only a density of 1 ,238, whereas Karunagapally 
with a rainfall of 89 inches has a density of 2, 1 6 1 . Such variations exist even more 
markedly in the Midland and Highland Divisions. 


SoU. 


20. The nature of the soil and its fertility have a direct bearing on the land of 
crops cultivated. In the Lowland Division the soil is best suited to the cultivation of 
paddy and the coconut palm, the Midland is more adapted to the cultivation of dry crops 
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Showing Means of Communications and Markets 

Scale 1 Inch = 16 Miles 
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like tapioca, and the Highland to that of rubber, tea and cardamom. Paddy is the chief 

food crop, and the marginal figures show that 
density varies directly as the extent of its cultiva- 
tion. The variation in density is not quite pro- 
portional to the variation in the area under paddy. 
This is due to other causes which will be explained 
later on. Anyhow, the fact remains that where 
the land is more suitable for paddy cultivation there 
the density is higher. 


21. Means of communication are essential to the development of cultivation. It is Means of 
those regions which are easily accessible and which contain the cheapest means of trans- communication, 
port that attract people first for settlement. The Lowland Division is the best in these 

respects, because it is the most accessible portion of the country and is well served by 
water communications which provide the cheapest form of transport ; and it is here that 
we have the highest density. The Midland Division has a much better and wider road 
system than the Highland. It has 2, 1 90 miles of good motor roads as compared with 
496 miles in the Highland Division, and it has a density eleven times as large as that 
of the latter. 

22. A close connection seems to exist between density, the proportions of cultiva- Cultivation, 
ble and cultivated lands, and the kind of crops cultivated. The figures in the marginal 

table bear out this inference. In considering these 
figures one must bear in mind certain outstanding 
circumstances in the three natural divisions. Rice 
which is the staple food of the people is cultivated 
most extensively in the lowlands. Coconut, which 
is the most important money crop of the ordinary 
cultivators and the produce of which they exchange 
for rice to make up the deficiency in local pro- 
duction, is also cultivated more extensively in this 
region than elsewhere. The chief cottage industry 
of the State, namely, the coir yarn industry, is 
cafried on almost exclusively in the Lowland 
Division. Fish which is an article of diet of the 
large majority of the people is more abundant in 
this tract than elsewhere because of its nearness 
to the sea and of the large expanse of the back- 
waters and lagoons it contains. Owing to these 
circumstances the population which a square mile of 
land in this division can support is considerably 
more than the proportion of cultivated land to the 
total or the cultivable area would seem to warrant. 

This is seen clearly from the marginal table. 

While the proportion of cultivated area to the total 
or the cultivable area in the Lowland Division is 
only about 1 1 per cent, more than that in the Midland, 
the density of both the total and the cultivable area in the former is about twice as much 
as that of the latter. Besides rice, tapioca is also a staple food, especially of the poorer 
classes. It supplements but does not supplant rice. Tapioca is most extensively cultivated 
in the Midland Division. This tract produces less rice and coconut, but more pepper 
another money crop though not so extensively cultivated as coconut, than the Lowland 
Division, but distinctly more of rice and coconut than the Highland. Hence, the density 
in the midlands is lower than in the lowlands and higher than in the highlands. The 
Highland Division contains the least proportion of the above-mentioned food and money 
crops, but the major portion of rubber and practically all the tea produced in this State 
are cultivated there. These crops are mostly in the hands of the European planters and 
consequently though the opening of rubber and tea estates has increased the proportion of 
cultivated land to the total or the cultivable area in the highlands, it has not corres- 
pondingly Increased the number of persons supported by land. From the marginal table 


(1) DSN^UTY .\ND PRdPORTIO.N OF CULTiVATED ! 


TO 

TuTAL AREA 


Di visit in 1 

Proportion 
of cultivated 
to rotal area, 

1 

Densitv of j 
total area , 

j 

per cent. 

j 

Lowland 

r«7 

1 

1,743 

Midland 

1)8 -5 

892 

Highland 

13-1) 

82 

(2) Density and 

PROPORTION OF CULTIVATED | 

TO Cl'LTIVABLS ARSA 

Division 

1 

1 Proportion 
i of cultivated 
to cultivable 
area, per cent. 

Density of 
cultivable 
area 

i 

Lowland 

91-2 

1,994 

Midland 

79-t; 

1,037 

Highland 

40-1 

237 


Division 

Percentage 
of gross culti- 
vated area 
under paddy 

Mean den- 
sity of total 
area 

Lowland 

47- 0 

1,743 

Midland 

34 -S 

892 

Highland 

15 S 

82 
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CHAPTER I — distribution AND MOVEMEJ^T OF POPULATION 


Density in 
terms of acre- 
age per person 
and proximity 
in yards- 


given above it will be seen that, though the proportion of cultivated land to the total area 
in the Highland Division is only 55 per cent, and that of the cultivated to the cultivable 
about 40 per cent, less than those in the midlands, the density of the total area in the 
former is about one-eleventh and that of the cultivable area between one-fourth and 
one-fifth of the corresponding densities in the Midland Division. 


Deksity akd proportion cf food and money crops 

TO GROSS CCLTIVATED AREA 


Division 

Proportion of 
food crops (paddy 
and tapioca) and 
money crops (co- 
conut and popper) 
to gross culti* 
vated area 
per cent. 

Density of 
cultivated 
area 

Lowland 

S9-3 

2.186 

Midland 

8-5 -1 

1,303 

Highland 


591 


The correlation between density and cultivation will be made clear by the 

figures in the marginal table. Rubber and 
tea have been excluded from this table 
so as to eliminate the disturbing factor in 
the calculation of density. The proportion 
of the area under food and money crops to the 
gross cultivated area is only slightly higher in 
the Lowland Division than in the Midland, 
but the density of the cultivated area in 
the former is more than one and a half times 
that of the latter. The reasons for this 
anomalous variation, as have already been 
stated, are the presence of the coir industry 
and the large supply of fish food available in 
the lowlands. Between the Midland and the 
Highland Divisions, on the other hand, the 
variation in density corresponds almost exactly with the variation in the proportion of the 
area under food and money crops {excluding tea and rubber) to the gross cultivated area. 
The variations of both in the highlands are about half of what they are in the midlands. 
The conclusion that emerges out of the above discussion is that the number of persons 
a square mile of cultivated land in any tract can support varies directly as the 
proportion which the land cultivated with ordinary food and money crops bears to the 
^oss cultivated area, provided there are no disturbing factors, such as the existence of 
industries, the availability of other sources of food supply like fish, and the cultivation of 
crops like tea and rubber which benefit the foreign investors more than the local people. 

23. The average acreage available per head of the population obtained by dividing 
the total area by the total population, and the distance in yards between any two nearest 
persons if the population were distributed uniformly over the whole area, are two 
■ ^ditional ways of expressing the density of population in a country. 

The marginal table gives the acreage per person at the different 
censuses in Travancore. The acreage per person has steadily 
decreased from census to census. It has fallen from 2 acres in 
1881 to less than one acre at present. A more correct idea of 
the intensive density in Travancore may be obtained from the 
acreage of cultivable or cultivated land available to each person. 
Subsidiary Table lA shows that out of the total area of the State 
(7.625 square miles) only 45*1 per cent, is actually cultivated. 
1 he number of persons per square mile of the cultivable area is 

L I .L cultivated area 1,482. In other words, each 

person has only three-fifths of an acre of cultivable, or two-fifths of an acre of 
cuitiv&tcci laiici* 


Year of 
census 

1 Acres per 
person j 

1881 

2-0 

1891 

1-9 

1901 

1-7 

1911 

I’l 

1921 

1-2 

1931 

0-96 


in which d denotes 


The proximity can be calculated by the formula d ^ = „ 

proximity and n the number of persons per 100 square miles. For the application of this 
formu a the area of the State is supposed to be divided into a numbS of equilateral 
riangles and the individuals ^e assumed to be occupying the corners of the triangles 
i he figures showing the proximi^ in yards at the different censuses, given in the table on 
page 4 of the Census Report of Travancore for 1921, appear to have been calculated on 
the basis of squares instead of equilateral triangles. The method now adopted is, however 
more correct smce the distance between any two adjacent persons in this case will be the 
same, but in the other case it is not so because the diagonal of a square is always great^ 
than any of its sidj. The diagrams facing this page illustrate the proximity in yafds 3 
persons enumerated at each census from 1875 to 1931 and the statement beHw shows in 



Diagram 7- showing the proximity in yards of the 
population enumerated at each census 
from 1875 to 1931 

Scale 4" to 1 mile. 
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concrete figures the proximity for the State and its administrative and natural divisions 
at the successive decennial censuses from 1881 to 1931- 


State Or Division 

Proximity of persons in yards 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1S81 

STATE 

73-2 

82-5 

891 

97*2 

103-3 

106-6 

Adminiatrative Division 







Southern Division 

tiO'9 

67-9 

73-4 

79-6 

85-6 

87-0 

Central „ 

TU'G 

79-0 

85*4 

01*7 

97-4 

1112-0 

Northern ,, 

71*5 

81-3 

87-5 

93-7 

101*7 

lill-l 

High Range „ 

19-1-1 

264-8 

315-2 

433-9 

.524-5 

772-1 

Natural Division 







Lowland Division 

45-3 

50*5 

.54-1 

57-6 

61 -C 

63-2 

"Midland „ 

t)3-3 


77-5 

84-2 

90 - 7 

94-0 

Highland „ 

209-3 

259 -S 


339-7 

378-2 

403-2 


24. The “median point of population” is the point of intersection of a line drawn The median 
north to south, dividing the country into two parts containing equal population, with a 
line drawn east to west likewise dividing the population equally. The “median point of lation "and*^*^" 
area” is the point of intersection of similar lines dividing the country into parts of equal 
area. The “centre of population” may be described as the “centre of gravity” of the 
population and can be ascertained in the following manner. “If the surface of a country be 
considered as a rigid plane without weights, capable of sustaining the population distri- 
buted thereon, individuals being assumed to be of equal weight and each, therefore, to 
exert a pressure on any supporting pivotal point directly proportionate to its distance from 
the point, the pivotal point on which the plane balances would be its centre of gravity, 
and this point is referred to by the term “centre of population.”* The “centre of area,” 
similarly, is the pivotal point on which the plane, representing the surface of the country 
without the population, would balance. The method of determining the centre of popula- 
tion is described in the foot-note, t The median point, and the centre, of population and 
area have been determined for Travancore and eire marked in the map placed at the 
beginning of this Report. 


** Instructions for the preparation of Chapter I of the Census Report, 1931. 
t Method of ihtermininq the centre of population. 

Taking a convenient point (in this case the median point of population of 1931) as origin, two axes 
of co-ordinates are first drawn, one vertical and the other horizontal. Straight lines are then 
drawn, 12 miles apart and parallel to the axes, dividing the State into squares, each having 
an area of 144 square miles. At the boundaries of the State only portions of such squares 
will be covered by its area. The population in these squares is determined by adding up the 
population of the pakuthies included in them. When a pakuthi extends over two or more 
squares, the area of the portion included in each square is determined approximately and the 
population of that portion is then worked out from the density of the pakuthi. 

The centre of population of each square is assumed to be the centre of the square itself except at 
the boundaries or where a square includes a lake or other tracts of unoccupied area, in which 
case its position is determined approximately. The distances of the centre of population of 
each square from the axes of co-ordinates are then determined. 

JLet pi, p 3 , p 3 . •••be the population of the squares and xiyi, X 2 y 2 , etc., the co-ordinates of their 
centres of population. Then the -e co-ordinate of the centre of population of the State is 

Pi Xl -fp3 X2 -i- ....... • 

^ pi + ps 

pi yi + pa ya + 

y pi + 12 


Similarly ^ 


p 
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CHAPTEK I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OE POPULATION 


The position of the median point of population in 1901, 1911 and 1921 is described 
in the Census Report for 1921. In 1901 the point was at 9° 14' 10" North Latitude 
and 76° 41 ' 10" East Longitude. It was situated on the northern side of the Achankoil 
river in Mavelikara taluk, one and five-eighths miles to the west of the main central road 
and seven and three-eighths miles to the east of Mavelikara town. In 1911 the point 
shifted a little towards the south-west occupying a position on the southern side of the 
Achankoil river. In 1921 it moved slightly towards the east and in 1931 in a north- 
easterly direction over a distance of 2"1 miles. It is now situated on the northern side of 
the Achankoil river in Mavelikara taluk, 3 furlongs to the west of the main central road 
and 8 miles and 3 furlongs to the south-east of Mavelikara town. The rate of increase 
of population at this census is much higher in the north-eastern parts of the State, parti- 
cularly, in the taluks of Pirmede, Devikulam and Thodupula than elsewhere, and hence 
the median point of population has shifted further in that direction. 

The median point of area is at the south-eastern corner of Changanachery taluk and 
is about 21^ miles from the median point of population in the north-easterly direction. 
The population is congregated more on the southern half of the western parts of the State 
than elsewhere, and consequently the median point of population lies to the south-west of 
the median point of area. 

TTie centre of population is situated at the south-eastern corner of Mavelikara taluk, 
almost at the point where it meets Kunnathur and Pathanamthitta taluks and is ] 4 miles 
and 2 furlongs to the south-east of Mavelikara town. The centre of area is in Pathanam- 
thitta taluk and is 8 miles and 1 furlong to the south-east of Ranni. If the distribution of the 
population had been uniform throughout the State, the centre of population would have 
coincided with the centre of area ; but actually the former is 9‘5 miles to the west and 
1 1 '2 miles to the south of the latter, which again shows the greater congregation of the 
population in the south-western parts of the State. 


Section II — Movement of Population 


Definition. 


25. By “ movement of population ” is meant the variation in the numbers of the 
population from one census to another due to births and deaths, and immigration and emigra- 
tion. It is different from the physical movement of the people from place to place which 
will be dealt with in Chapter III. 


Early 
account of 
the popula- 
tion. 


26. In A Voyage to the East Indies Bartolomeo gives an estimate of the population 
of the St. Thomas Christians in Travancore in 1787. He says, “ In the year 1787, when 
a poll-tax was about to be imposed on them (the Christians of St. Thomas) by the king of 
Travancore they estimated their number themselves at 1 00,000 persons. ” It may be 
noted that the present population of Syrian Christians in Travancore who correspond 
to the St. Thomas Christians mentioned by Bartolomeo is 948,514. Bartolomeo 
gives no Information about the total population of Travancore, but he says that 
“ Malayala (Malabar Coast) contains above two millions of inhabitants.” These con- 
sisted of 90,000 Romo-Syrians, 50,000 Jacobites, 1 00,000 Roman Catholics, 1 5,000 to 
20,000 Jews, 1 00,000 Arabs, 30,000 Banians, Chettis and Komattis, 1 5,000 Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians and 1 ,600,000 original inhabitants of the country. It is not known 
how this population was distributed in the different territories of the Malabar coast. The 
earliest available record giving the population of Travancore separately is The Memoir of 
the Survey of Travancore and Cochin 5fa/e5 by Ward and Conner. This survey was 
conducted during the years 1816 — 1820. It was a comprehensive survey of the two States, 
taluk by taluk, and from the mass of details given it appears to have been conducted 
elaborately and carefully. Its defect, as far as the population is concerned, is that the 
counting was spread over a period of four years and that there was no final checking on a 
single day as is now being done at the census. In spite of this defect the figures given are 
interesting. Travancore, whose area then was 6,730 square miles, had a population of 
906,587 and its density was, therefore, 135 persons per square mile. Its present density 
is 668. In the course of a century and a quarter the density has increased five times. 
Between 1816 and 1875 in which year the first systematic census was taken, the popu- 
lation was counted twice, once in 1836 and again in 1854. Very little reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of the figures obtained at these early censuses. The Report of 
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1875 Census referring to 


Year 

Population 

IS 16 

1 

906„387 

1836 

' 1.2S(I,66S 

1S54 

! 1.263.647 

1S73 

1 2,311.379 


“ their gross inaccuracy ” observes, “ The entire absaice of 
system, the utter want of appreciation in the utility of a census 
even now partially felt, and, if tradition may be believed, the 
haphazard way in which the village servants enumerated 
the people on former occasions, all naturally point to the 
conclusion that inaccuracy must have been a main feature of 
our former censuses. ” Regarding the census of 1875 the 
Report says that its results “ may safely be relied upon. ” 
The populations recorded at the different censuses up to 1875 
are given in the margin. According to these figures the 


population increased by about 1 55 per cent, in the course of sixty years. 


27. The first systematic census of Travancore was taken in 1875 and it revealed a Variation of 
population of 2,31 1,379. The second census in 1881 which was the first of the series 
of decennial censuses showed a population of 2,401,158- The increase was 3’9 per cent, and 1881. 
during a period of five years and the annual rate of increase 6 per mille. Since statistics 
of birthplace were not collected either in 1875 or 1881, it is not possible to estimate the 
influence of migration on the growth of population during the intercensal period. 


28. The population in 1881 stood at 2,401,158 and by 1931 it increased to 
5,095,973. In other words, during this period of fifty years the population more 

doubled itself. The circumstances which contributed to the increase during the four gf^y years. 
decades preceding the year 1921 have been described as normal m the previous census 1881 - 1931. 
reports. Famines and epidemics being rare occurrences in Travancore, their effect on the 
growth of population has invariably been negligible. On the other hand, all the factors 
which favour a steady increase have been operating freely. The volume of migration has 
not been large enough to affect the population materially. Any abnormal variation from 
the usual rate of growth from census to census has, therefore, to be attributed mainly to 
the changes in the rates of births and deaths. Before proceeding to examine the movement 
of population during the last decade it is necessary to compare the variations in the earlier 
decades so as to present a connected account of the movement during the past fifty years. 

For purposes of this comparison the population figures of previous censuses have been 
adjusted to allow for changes in the areas of natural divisions made at this census. 

29. The population returned in 1891 was 2,557,736, the decennial and the annual iggi.iggj 
rates of increase being 6 '5 per cent, and 6 per mille respectively. The latter rate was 

thus the same as that for the five years preceding 1881. The rates of increase for the 

decade in the different administrative and natural 

divisions are given in the marginal statement. The 
Division Percentage difference in the rates in the several divisions has to be 

of lliClPaSO «l I . I • 'T’l I ' 1 

attributed to internal migration. 1 he low rates in the 
Southern and Northern Divisions suggest that people 
{ might have migrated from there to the Central and 
I High Range Divisions. But the majority of the 
! immigrants in the High Range Division were not 
j Travancoreans and it is, therefore, possible that there was 
I under-enumeration in the Southern and the Northern 
I Divisions, particularly in the latter, where the low rate, 
notwithstanding its comparatively low density, is 
notably anomalous. Taking the natural divisions, it is seen that the Lowland Division, 
which had the highest density, had the lowest rate of increase, and the Highland Division, 
which had the lowest density, showed the highest Increase. 


Southern Division . 3-1 

Cential ■ 9' 7 

Northern • o-O 

High Range ,, . 136-2 

Lowland ,, • .3 '3 

Midland • 7 -.5 

Highland ■ 13-2 


30. The population in 1901 was 2,952,157 and the rate of increase for the State 
in the decade was 1 5'4 per cent. The sudden rise in the rate could not be explained by 
a rise in the birth-rate or a fall in the death-rate. The rates of increase for the different 
divisions are shown in the margin and an examination of the figures shows that contrary 

to the experience of the previous decade both the 

. Southern and Northern Divisions showed comparatively 

DivisiDu Ferceiit,vge j rates of increase. One should have expected the 

° ^ ' Southern Division to show the lowest rate of increase, 

its density being the highest. Migration would naturally 
Southern Division •; i ^ jgjjg place only from highly dense areas to places of 

Northern • I’"'’ loweT density. Of the natural divisions, the 

High Range • I'’ -8 Lowland had the lowest rate of increase and the High- 

land the highest as in the preceding decade. The high 
rates of increase in the Southern and Northern Divisions 
in this decade, when compared with their low rates in 
die preceding decade, could only be explained by 
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CHAPTEE I DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


1901 - 1911 . 


1911 - 1921 . 


1921 - 1931 . 


under-enumeration In these two divisions in 1891. The Census Commissioner for 1901 
examined the figures in detail and established beyond doubt that there was under- 
enumeration in the previous census.^ He compared the population at one census 
with the population over 10 years at the next and noted the rates of decrease for 
successive decades. In this manner he established that the actual population in 1891 
should have been 2,640,522 instead of the recorded figure of 2,557,736. This would 
raise the rate of increase in the decade 1881-1891 to lO'O par cent, and reduce that in 
1891-1901 to 11*8 per cent. 

31. The population in the census of 1911 was 3,428,975 and the rate of increase 

1 6*2 per cent. TTie rates for the 
! different divisions are given in the 
i margin. TTie differences between the 
j rates of increase in the first three 
I administrative divisions were not very 
large and might probably be due to 
internal migration. The natural divisions 
held the same relative positions as in 
the previous census. 


Division 

Percentage 
of increase 

Southern Division 

I7‘5 

Central 

15.2 

Korthern 

U-5 

High Range ,, 

85 ‘7 

Lowland „ 

1.3.2 

Midland 

18-2 

Highland ,, 

30-2 


32. The population according to the census of 1921 was 4,006,062. The 
rate of increase for the State as a whole was 1 6*8 per cent. The marginal statement 

shows the rates in the different divisions. Of the 
administrative divisions, the rate in the Northern Division 
was the lowest, being 1 5*5 per cent., while in the High 
Range Division it was 42 per cent, which was only half 
of what it was at the previous census. Taking the natural 
divisions, it is seen that there was a fall in the rate of 
increase in the Midland Division, Hitherto the rates 
of increase were steadily increasing from decade to 
decade in all the natural divisions. The increase in 
the Lowland and the Highland Divisions in this decade 
was not large enough to be explained by emigration 
from the Midland Division. It will be shown later that the low rates of increase in the 
Midland Division in this decade could only be explained by under-enumeration in 1921. 


Division- I 

Percentage 
of increase 

Southern Division 

j 17 -<) 

Central „ .] 

1 17-0 

"Xonhern .1 


High Range „ .] 

42-0 

LowLand „ 

15-11 

Midland „ 

17-4 

Highland „ 

52*2 

1 

} ' 


33. The 1931 census revealed a population of 5,095,973. The rate of increase 
in the State in this decade is 27*2 per cent. The figures in the marginal table show 

that in the administrative as well as in the 
natural divisions the rate of growth of the 
population has varied inversely as the 
density. Of the administrative divisions the 
Southern Division has the lowest rate and the 
High Range Division the highest. There is 
nothing to show that the sudden rise in the 
rate of increase in the Northern Division 
could be due to immigration from the other 
divisions. Any change in the rates of births 
and deaths would have been general and 
would have affected the increase in all the 
divisions. The rate of increase in the High Range Division need not be taken seriously 
since only two per cent, of the total population reside in this region, and most of them are 
immigrants from outside the State. If, therefore, the rate for the State shows an abnormal 
rise, the abnormality must exist in all the other three administrative divisions and in the 
Lowland and Midland natural divisions. Subsidiary Table III shows that in all these 
divisions, the rates have increased from decade to decade with certain exceptions. 
Further, the rate of increase has been the least in the Lowland and the highest in the Highland 
Division in all the decades with some exceptions. The exceptions may be due to 
inaccuracies in enumeration. 


Division 

j Density 

i 

Percentage 
of increase 

Southern Division 

; 9(;:3 

24-0 

Central 

717 

25 • 2 

Isortheri) „ 

1 700 

29-9 

High Range , 

1 9 * 

84-9 

lowland „ 

1 1.743 

24-2 

Midland ,, 

1 892 

27-.-. 

Highland „ 

; « 1 

54-8 


* Travancore Census Report for 1901, Part I, p. 53. 
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The recorded rates of increase for the various decades, the annual rates calculated on 

-Uecennia! Annual Number of years re- assumption 

Decade rate per rate per quired for the popula- gf an increase 

cent. cent. tion to double itself • . • I 

in geometrical 

1881—1891 6.5 0-6 109-7 

1891—1901 15-4 1-44 48-3 progTcssion, and 

1901—1911 16-2 1-51 46-3 the number of 

1911-1921 16-8 1-57 44-5 reouired 

1921—1931 27-2 2-44 28' 3 reqUlTCa 

! for the population 

to double itself at the corresponding annual rates, are given in the marginal table. 

The diagrams below will make clear the points which have been dealt with above. 


Diagram 8 - showing comparative increase per cent, 
of the population In administrative divisions 
in each of the last five decades. 

21881-911891-01 1901-11 19 11-21 1921-31 


Diagram 9 - showing comparative increase 
per cent.of the populatidn in natural divisions 
in each of the last five decades. 

1881-91 1891-0) 1901-11 1911-21 5 1921-31 
r— 1 1 — r= 156 
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CHAPTER I — DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 


The conditions 
of the decade. 

Sainfail. 


Cultivation. 


The statement given in the margin shows that the population has more than doubled 

itself during the last 50 years. The average 
annual rate of increase during the past 
four decades has been 1 '74 per cent. 
During the last decade the rate of increase 
has been 2‘44 per cent, per annum, and if 
this rate continues the population will be 
double of what it is now in another three 
decades. 


Decade 

Variation taking the figure i 
for 1881 as 1,000 | 

1881 1 

1,000 

1891 

1,065 

1901 

1,229 

1911 

1.428 

1921 

1,668 

1931 

2,122 

’ 1 


That there was under-enumeration in 1891 was established in the Census Report 
of 1901. If the necessary correction is made in the figure for 1891, the rates of increase 

for the State in the various decades will 
be as given in the margin. Judging from 
the general tendency, one might think that 
the rate of increase in 1911-1921 is 
rath O' low and that in I921-1V31 
rather high. The movement of popula- 
tion in the last decade will be examined 
in detail and the cause of this abnormal 
variation explained presently. In the 
meanwhile the conditions of the decade may be described briefly. 


Decade 

Rate of increase 
per cent. 

1881—1891 

100 

1891—1901 

11-8 

1901—1911 

16-2 

1911-1921 

16-8 

1921-1931 

27 2 


34. The success of cultivation in Travancore depends to a large extent on the rain- 
fall and its even distribution during the agricultural seasons. The State has seldom wit- 
nessed the complete cessation of rain in any season. The total failure of crops creating 
famine conditions has, therefore, been a very rare occurrence. In fact, it may be said that 
famine, in the acute form in which it used to visit other parts of India, has never crossed the 
borders of this State. Owing to the late arrival of the monsoons or the unequal distribution 
of the rain during the cultivation periods, crops in some parts of the country may sometimes 
meet with a partial failure, but the damages caused are generally not so great or wide- 
spread as is often the case elsewhere in India. During the decade 1921-1931 only 
once did the country suffer damages of great magnitude, and that was during the south-west 
monsoon of 1924 when an unusually heavy rainfall was recorded and practically the whole 
of the lowland and midland regions was swept over by very high floods, the like of which 
was not seen for over half a century. The rain that fell during July and August of that 
year was as much as 50 to 75 inches at some places, and at the hill stations there was a 
maximum fall of about 20 inches on a single day. Floods of somewhat less magnitude 
occurred again in the middle of 1929, but they were confined to the central and northern 
parts of the State and the loss that was caused was not so great as that in 1924. During 
the other years of the decade there was no serious abnormality either in the quantity or in the 
distribution of the rains. In some years there was a small shortage and in some others 
a slight excess of rainfall, but the loss sustained by the cultivators was comparatively small. 
It may, therefore, be said that on the whole the rainfall during the past decade was more 
favourable than detrimental to agriculture. 


35. From the table given in the margin it will be seen that between 1921 and 1931 
the net area sown increased only by 9 '6 per cent, while the increase in the population 

was 27 '2 per cent. One 
would expect that as popu- 
lation increases a propor- 
tionately larger area would 
be brought under the culti- 
vation of food crops. But the 
figures in the margin show that 
the incr ease in the area under 
paddy and tapioca which 
are the chief food crops 
of the country has been much 
smaller than that of other 
crops. The coconut palm 
is the chief money crop of the 
ordinary people and with 
the income they get from its produce they buy paddy firom Burma. The area cultivated 



1920-21 

■ 

1930-31 

Increase 

Actual 

Percentage , 

Acres 

1 

Acres j Acres 

Net area sown 

Paddy- 

Tapioca 

Coconut 

Rubber 

Tea 

2,008,960 

648,609 

404,092 

4.55,970 

51.018 

47,105 

2,201,295 

665,087 

480.589 

563,048 

61,986 

74,616 

192,33.5 i 9-6 

16.478 1 2-5 

76,497 1 18-9 

107,078 23-5 

10,968 1 21-5 

27,511 j 58'4 

i 
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with the coconut palm has increased more than the area under food crops, and the trade 
returns show that the quantity of paddy imported from Burma has also increased more or 
less proportionately. The increasmg deficiency in the local production of foodstuffs is 
being made good by a larger import of paddy from Burma for which the produce of the 
coconut palm pays. There has been a phenomenal increase in the area under rubber and 
tea during the past decade. It must, however, be remembered that only about one-third 
of the former and about one-eighteenth of the latter belong to Travancoreans, the rest being 
owned by the European planters. 


36. The prosperity of the agriculturist depends upon the yield he gets from his land Outturn of 
and the price he obtains for his produce. The outturn of paddy, tapioca and coconut shown 

in the margin has 


Outturn of Crops 


Paddy 

Tapioca 

Coconut 

Pepper 

(Ic 

Rubber 

Tea 



1 

1920-21 j 

1 

1930-31 

1 

j Increase per cent. 

tons 

482,000 

535,000 

U*0 

(dry) „ 

404,000 

528,410,000 

480,000 

18-8 

number 

654,758,000 

.23-9 

candies 

39,355 

43,839 

n-4 

;andy— 500 lbs.) 

lbs. 

2,949,452 

10,185,818 

245-3 


18,888,867 

28,583,181 

51*3 


been calculated 
from the area under 
cultivation and the 
average yield per 
acre. In the case 
of pepper, rubber 
and tea, the figures 
given are the 
quantities exported. 
The local con- 
sumption of rubber and tea is negligible. A small propcartion of pepper is consumed locally, 
but it is not possible to estimate this quantity, nor are the actual area under this crop and the 
average yield per acre known. The increase in the production of pepper may, therefore, 
be taken to be the same as the increase in the quantity exported. From the above figures 
it is seen that the increase in the production of tapioca and coconut is about the same as the 
increase in the area cultivated. The outturn of paddy has increased by 11 ’0 per cent., 
while the area has increased only by 2’5 per cent. The quantity of pepper exported 
shows an increase of 1 1 "4 per cent. The increase in tea is slightly less than that of the 
area, but rubber output has increased by nearly 245 per cent, as against an increase of only 
21 '3 per cent, in area. This is due to several young plantations started in the previous 
decade having reached the lapping stage in the last. 


37. The price of paddy did not vary much except in the last year of the decade Prices of agri- 
when the prices of all commodities declined owing to the world- wide economic depression, 

During the first nine years of the decade the price of paddy fluctuated from Re. 1 to 
Re. 1-4 annas per para (20 lbs.) and in the last year it dropped to about 12 annas per 
para. Tapioca fetched good prices until the price of paddy showed an appreciable fall to- 
wards the end of the decade. The price of coconut varied from Rs. 90 to Rs. 98 per 1 ,000 
nuts during the first four years of the decade. It rose to Rs. 122 in 1925 - 26, but came 
down to Rs. 95 in the next year, rose again to Rs. 1 22 in 1 927- 28 and receded to Rs. 88 
in the next year and to Rs. 60 in the last year of the decade. Pepper price ranged 
between Rs. 1 20 and Rs. 1 75 per candy in the first four years of the decade. 

Since then it rose gradually until the peak price of Rs. 648 was reached in 1928. From 

1929 onward the price began to fall and in the bst year of the decade it was somewhere 
about Rs.200 to Rs.250. Rubber prices were, at the beginning of the decade, ranging from 
7 pence to 1 0 pence per lb. At the end of 1 922 the Stevenson Restriction Scheme was 
introduced and the price began to rise steadily. In 1925 it reached 2 sh. -ll:^dperlb. 
but came down to 1 sh. - 6j d in 1927. .At the end of 1928 the Restriction 
Scheme was cancelled and from then the price had fallen rapidly until it came to about 5 
pence per lb. in 1 930. By the end of March 1 932 the price of rubber had reached the 
level of two pence per pound. Till 1927 the price of tea was exceptionally good. The 
average South Indian teas fetched 1 sh. - 7 d. in 1927. From the next year onward there 
bad been a steady fall and in 1930 the average price realised was 1 sh. - 275 d. After 

1 930 the fall in the prices of rubber and tea has been cataclysmic, but we are not concerned 
with it here because it has occurred after the census. From the figures given above it is 
clear that the past decade, excefrt the last year, has been, generally speaking, one of prosperity 
for Travancore agriculture. 

38. The most important industries in Travancore are those connected with the pro- industry, 
duce of the coconut palm, such as the manufacture of coconut oil, the retting of coconut 

husk, the spinning of coir yarn, and the weaving of coir mats and matting. In 1921 these 
industries gave employment to 103,411 and in 1931 their number increased to 137,633 or 
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Trade. 


by nearly 33 per cent. Other cottage industries like cotton weaving, basket and mat 
weaving, paddy hulling, etc., also showed appreciable progress during the decade. The 
preparation and export of cashew kernels is a new cottage industry developed in this decade 
which provides employment to more than 7,000 p)ersons. Several new coir yarn weaving 
mills, tile factories and one match factory in addition to the one that already existed, were 
also started during the decade. The total number of persons employed in industries 
increased from 328,000 in 1921 to 378,000 in 1931, The increase is only about 1 5 p)er 
cent., but it shows that there has been progress in industrial development. The prices of 
industrial articles, like those of agricultural products, were quite good till the economic 
depression set in. The price of coconut oil, tor example, fluctuated between Rs. 1 50 and 
Rs. 1 80 p)er candy till about the end of 1 929 and only in 1 930 it fell to Rs. 1 1 5. Since 
then there has been a much sharpier fail. 

39. The volume of external trade of Travancore almost doubled itself during the 
past decade. TTie total value of experts and imports which was Rs. 1 1,40,76,496 in 
1920-21 rose to Rs. 20,65,49,787 in 1929-30, The figures for each year, fw exports 
and imports separately, are given below : — 



Exports 

Imports 


Es. 

Es. 

1920-21 

6,64,05,104 

4,76,71,391 

1921-22 

7,40,89,586 

4,93,75,571 

1922-23 

8,26,77,709 

5,06,59,647 

1923-24 

8,40,71,531 

5,37,00,434 

1924-25 

9,70,96,131 

5,70,98,244 

1925-26 

... 10,26,54,128 

5,93,79,863 

1926.2? 

... 11,40,65,138 

6,16,43,268 

1927-28 

... 11,84,08,817 

8,23,81,910 

1928-29 

... 11,80,42,935 

9,32,90,681 

1929-30 

11,29,39,039 

9,36,10,748 


cent, 
was a 


It will be seen from the above statement that, while the experts increased by 70’ 1 per 
the imports increased by %’4 p)er cent, during the decade. Till 1927-28 there 
steady rise in exports, but the next yeeir witnessed a small decline and the 

following year a still further decline, 


Index numbers of exports and imports 


while the imports increased continuously 
throughout the period . The exports in- 
clude rubber, tea and coir mats and 
matting, of which a very large portion is 
in the hands cj foreign capitalists. If the 
net receipts which fall to their share are 
deducted from the p^oss experts, the 
balance will show the amount actually 
coming into the country by the expwrt 
of local products. These figures, when 
placed alongside the impiorts, will reveal 
the true ptosition of the trade. The 
marginal table gives the index numbers worked out on die above basis, taking 1920-21 
as the base year. These figures show that the expert trade of the Travancoreans in- 
creased by 66 pier cent., while their impwrt trade increased by 96 per cent, between the 
beginning and the end of the decade. If the imported articles are divided into necessities 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

1920—21 

100 

100 

1921-22 

114 

103 

1922-23 

107 

106 

1923-2i 

109 

112 

1924—25 

142 

119 

1925—26 

152 

124 

1926—27 

166 

129 

1927—28 

168 

172 

1928—29 

170 

193 

1929-30 

166 

196 


Index 'nuvi'bers of neceisities and luxuries imported 


Year 

Necessities 

Luxuries 

1920-21 

100 

100 

1921-22 

101 

109 

1922—23 

102 

110 

1923—24 

106 

131 

1924- 25 

114 

136 

1925-26 

118 

143 

1926—27 

112 

178 

1927—28 

164 

198 

1928—29 

183 

230 

1929—30 

177 

249 


the ports in Travancore increased from % 
1929-30 and the tonnage from 233,872 to 1,2 


and luxuries and their index numbers 
calculated, taking the figures for 1920-21 
as 1 00, it will be seen from the t^ble given 
in the margin that the impxirt of luxuries is 
increasing much more rapidly than that of 
necessities. The consumpition of increas- 
ing quantities of luxuries should be 
regarded as a sign of growing prosperity, 

A clear index of the progress of 
external trade is the increase in the 
volume of shipiping. The number of 
steamers and country crafts that called at 
and 187 ! in 1920-21 to 525 and 337 in 
10,288. 
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Correct statistics of the internal trade of the country are not available. There is no 
doubt, however, that the large increase in the number of markets and the rapid development 
of the means of communication have contributed greatly to the expansion of internal trade. 

The information collected, though not quite accurate, shows that there are over 500 
markets in the State which gives one market for every 7 square miles of cultivated area. 

Of these, 1 93 are public markets, ] 68 are private markets and 1 50 are evening markets. 

261 of them are held daily, 197 bi-weekly, 14 tri- weekly, another 14 on four days in the 
week and 25 once a week. The total value of the articles that change hands in these markets 
is on an average more than six crores of rupees annually. Besides these, there are also 68 
cattle markets which transact business for over Rs. 34 lakhs in a year. 

The joint-stock banks, most of which directly finance trade, showed a marked 
development both in their number and in the volume of their transactions during the decade 
In 1920-21 there were only 42 such banks with a paid-up capital of Rs. 14,76,861 and 
in 1 928-29 the number increased to 1 95 and the paid-up capital to Rs.42,50,933. In 
1 926 the Government of Travancore opened a State-aided Bank. During the short period 
of its existence it has made such progress that its working capital now stands at Rs.27 
lakhs. Both external and internal trade was in a flourishing condition till towards the 
close of the decade when business began to slacken on account of the stringency of the 
money market caused by the general economic depression. 

40. Agricultural wages had steadily risen during the decade. At the beginning it Wages, 
was about 4 to 5 annas for an adult male and at the end it stood at 7 to 8 annas. The 
wages of other labourers and workmen reached their maximum in 1 922 and since then it 
remained fairly steady throughout the decade. Until the economic depression began to 
ciffect the rates of wages, the labourers, with the falling prices of food stuffs, were in 
specially favourable circumstances. 

41. In the foregoing paragraphs we have seen the progress Travancore has made in The economic 
its material development during the past decade, and we shall now consider how it has “he peo°ple*!* 
affected the economic condition of the people and their standard of life. Large additions 

were made to the area under cultivation of the staple food crops. Commercial crops 
like rubber, tea and cardamom showed a phenomenal increase. Trade flourished except in 
the last year of the decade when the effect of the present world-wide economic depression 
began to be felt. The coir yarn industry, the principal cottage industry in the State, expanded 
considerably, which naturally led to a corresponding increase in the manufacture and export 
of coir mats and mattings. Rice mills and oil mills grew in number as well as in the volume 
of their output. The number of joint-stock companies rose from 1 90 at the beginning of 
the decade to 372 at its close. As a result of special social legislation enacted, the 
marumakkathayam joint family system which obtained among Nayars, Ilavas and 
Nanjanad Vellalas, who together constitute nearly a third of the entire population of the 
State, has been broken up, placing at the disposal of the junior members of the families 
facilities and means to take to independent occupations. The co-operative movement, 
which was initiated under State control during the decade preceding the last, made rapid 
progress, the number of co-operative societies having risen from 225 to 1,784, the number 
of members from 17,318 to 213,027, and the working capital from Rs. 3,37,321 to 
Rs. 63 74,961 between 1921 and 1931. The co-operative movement, besides rendering 
financid help to agriculturists, industrialists and traders, taught the people prudence, thrift and 
the habit of making savings for future use. The deposits in the State Anchal Savings Banks 
during the decade increased from Rs. 18,60,000 to over Rs. 37| lakhs. Large sums of 
money have also been deposited by the people in various other banb, including the Postal 
Savings Bank, and in loans, debentures and other Government securities. The income-tax 
collected by the Government increased from Rs.4,17,983 in 1921 -22 to Rs.6,56,109 in 
the last year of the decade — a sure index of the increasing prosperity of the businessmen. 

The sums assured by various insurance companies till the end of 1 930 and the amount of 
premia collected from Travancorean policy-holders in that year amounted to Rs. 85,42,200 
and Rs. 2,24,862 respectively. These facts go to show that the material prosperity of the 
average Travancorean has been such as to conduce to a rapid growth of the population. 

42. A rise in the standard of living is a necessary corollary to the improvement of the The standard 
economic condition of die people. How far the standard of life of the people of 
Travancore has altered during the past decade can be gauged from a few facts given below. 

In towns as well as in rural parts one finds a large number of new buildings, c^tructed 
on sanitary principles, making due provisions for light, ventilation, and drainage. The rapid 

H 
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mic depressioi;* 


Public Health. 


development of communications and motor traffic is taken full advantage of by all classes of 
people. The old canoes and bullock carts in which people undertook long journeys are 
seldom resorted to now, and irrespective of the hi^ cost of travelling, journeys are made 
even by the poorer classes in motor buses and launches. The unwieldy and often 
dangerous coconut leaf torches, which were used by the people even in towns to light 
their paths in dark nights, have been supplanted by hurricane lanterns and electric torches. 
Restaurants and hotels, dramatic performances and cinema shows are on the increase and 
are largely patronised by the rich and the poor alike. Tea, coffee and cocoa have become 
indispensable beverages to even the poor folk. These indications of the rise in the 
standard of life of the people are fully supported by the statistics of the import of 

necessaries and luxuries which have 
been already referred to. How far the 
import of some luxuries is growing can 
be seen from the marginal figures show- 
ing the value of the motor cars, car 
accessories and petrol imported in 
1920-21 and 1929-30. The value 
of these imports in the last year of the 
decade was ten times as much as that in 
the first year. On the other hand, the 
import of piece goods, cotton goods, 
twists and cotton threads, which may be regarded as necessaries, increased only 
from Rs. 1,15,44,964 in 1920-21 to Rs. 1,62,71,002 in 1929-30, or by 41 per cent. 
A higher rate of increase in the import of luxuries than that of necessaries has 
been the position of the import trade of Travancore during the past decade. Whether it 
will prove to be an economically sound position or not in the long run, it is for the present 
a visible sign of prosperity rather than of adversity. 

43. The rosy picture painted above of the material prosperity of Travancore in the 
last decade is now being blurred by the economic depression which is sweeping over the 
whole world. Though it commenced towards the close of 1929, it became 
acute only from about the latter part of 1930 and could not, therefore, have had 
any influence on the population enumerated at the present census. But it has already 
lasted for nearly three years and there is no sign yet of any abatement in its severity. The 
depression which is affecting the economic condition and the standard of life of the people, 
if it continues longer, will undoubtedly tell upon the growth of population in the present 
decade, and it is well to give here a brief description of it for the information of the next 
Census Commissioner. In the words of Sir George Schuster, “The downward trend of 
the trade movement started in October 1929 after the Wall Street Collapse in America, 
and from there the movement spread to other countries all the world over. The depression 
deepened at an accelerated rate in 1930 and conditions became progressively worse as the 
year advanced.”* The depression seems to have almost reached its climax in the early 
part of 1931. The prices of all commodities have slumped heavily. The fall has been 
much heavier in the prices of raw products which form the bulk of the exports from 
Travancore than in those of imported manufactured goods. TTie prices of paddy, coconut 
products, pepper, ginger and other articles produced by the ordinary cultivators have 
dropped by 40 per cent, or even more. The rubber industry has practically been paralysed 
and tea is struggling hard to keep itself alive. Wages have gone down and unemployment 
has increased. Trade has diminished in volume and value. Money has become scarce and 
banks have reached the rock-bottom of their resources. The people are abandoning the 
luxuries and are finding it difficult to provide even for necessities. The rich, the poor and 
the middle classes alike have been engulfed in this whirlpool of economic depression. The 
distress is becoming worse day by day and everybody is praying and hoping for its early 
removal by international co-operation and action. 

44. The protection of the health of the people has always been the anxious concern of 
the Government of Travancore. “The European system of medical aid was first introduced 
in the State during the reign of Her Highness Gouri Lakshmy Bhayi in 986 M. E, 
(1811 A. D.) The first hospital was opened about six years later and the 
appointment of a Durbar Physician also dates back to this period. The department was 
gradually developed and in 1 036 M. E. ( 1 86U A. D.) there were seven medical institu- 
tions in the State. In 1060 M, E, (1885 A. D.) the number of institutions rose to 3I.”| 
In 1 930 there were 84 Government and 1 9 grant-in-aid institutions in which were treated 
1 ,975,328 patients, A Sanitary Department was organised in 1895 and was in course of 

• From the speech of Sir George Schuster at the Legislative Assembly in introducing the Indian Budget for 1931-32. 

■f Travancore Administration Report for 1106 M, E. (1930-1931 A. D.) p. 170. 


Yahie of mutor cars, car accessones and petrol imported 


! 

1920—21 

i 

1 

1 1929-30 

1 


K^. ; 

Hs. 

Motor cars and access n-i 

1 

9l,43tl 

10,99,097 

Petrol 

2,16,997 j 

20,83,667 

Total . 1 

1 
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Diagram 11- showing the reported birth and 
death rates by sex during the decade 1921 — 1930. 


time developed into a major department of the State. At present there are agencies in all 
the towns and in most of the villages to attend to sanitation and vaccination. Early 
in 1929 the Government launched a big scheme of public health improvement in 
collaboration with the Rockfeller Foundation. A comprehensive programme has been 
drawn up and its execution commenced. It includes, among other things, 
propaganda to educate the masses in health matters, the collection of accurate vital 

statistics, the opening of a laboratory 
for research work and for the analysis 
of water, milk and other foodstuffs, 
the control and prevention of infec- 
tious diseases, the medical inspection 
of school children, the organisation 
of Health Units to carry on intensive 
and comprehensive work for the 
improvement of public health, the 
investigation of the incidence of hook- 
worm, yaws, leprosy, elephantiasis 
and other dire diseases and the 
starting of regular campaigns for their 
suppression. As a preliminary to 
the carrying out of this programme 
two officers of the Medical Depart- 
ment were deputed to the United 
States to undergo special training in 
public health, and on their return a 
Health Unit was formed in 
Neyyattinkara and an Epidemiologi- 
cal Office was started in Vilavan- 
code. Both these sections first turned 
their attention to the collection of 
correct vital statistics. The officers 
of the Health Unit commenced this 
work about the middle of 1931 and 
by house to house visits ascertained 
the number of births and deaths in 
each house. In \’ilavancode the 
Epidemiological Officers toured the 
taluk and discovered the omissions in 
births and deaths reported by the 
normal agency. In both the places 
the usual reporting by the Registrars 
of Births and Deaths continued. 
The dispetfity between the figures 
collected by these two agencies will 
be discussed in another place. The 
number of reported births and deaths, 
though inaccurate, may be used for a 
comparison of the condition of public 
health in different years during the 
decade under review. Subsidiary 
Tables Vll and VIII at the end of 
Chapter IV contain the birth and 
death rates for each year of the 
decade. According to those tables 
both the birth and death rates of 
females have always been slightly 
lower than those of males. The only 
marked variation in the decade is the 
appreciable fall in both the rates in 
i924 — 25 and since then there has 
been a gradual rise, the birth-rate 
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reaching the maximum in 1929-30. These variations are shown in the 
above. Except during the cholera endemic m 1928 29 the deaths due 
diseases were comparatively few and their effect on the growth of population was, there- 
fore, negligible. 




2.^ CHAtTEB T — DISTBIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 

Movement^of 45. The population which was 4,006,062 in 1921 rose to 5,095,973 in 1931, 
?n tiie^ecade”** showing an increase of 1,089,91 1 persons or 27‘2 per cent, during the decade as against an 
1921-1931. increase of 16’8 per cent, in the previous. The difference in the rates of variation 
between the two decades requires explanation. Population can increase only by births oc 
by immigration and similarly diminish only by deaths or by emigration. The net variation 
will be the sum total of the excess of births over deaths and the balance of migration. We 
shall first consider the question of migration and ascertain its contribution to the variation 
in the last decade. 

The balance of 46. From Imperial Table VI it will be seen that the number of persons bom outside 
Tecade!**” 135,103 in 1931. Of 
the immigrants who were here in 1921, if it be assumed that none of them left the State 
during the past decade, some must have died, and their number diould be estimated in 
order to calculate the actual number of immigrants during the decade. Longstaff’s method 
has been used for this purpose. The average number of immigrants during the decade is 
taken as the mean of the numbers returned at the beginning and at the end of the decade, 

i. e., or 1 04,347. The number of deaths, calculated on the basis of a 

mortality rate of 20 per mille, which is the normal death-rate for Travancore, in a population 
of 104,347 would be 20,869. The difference between the number of immigrants in 1921 
and the number of deaths, viz., 52,722, would represent the number of survivors among the 
immigrants of the previous census. When this number is deducted from the number of 
immigrants enumerated in 1931, the actual number of immigrants during the decade will be 
found to be 82,381. 

The number of emigrants returned in 1921 was 30,260. Complete information 
regarding the Travancore-born persons enumerated outside India at the present census has 
not been received, but from the figures so far received and the particulars of emigrants con- 
tained in the enumeration schedules in which special columns have been provided for the 
purpose in this State, the total number of emigrants from Travancore, according to the 1931 
census, is 58,466. Applying the method used in the case of immigrants to emigrants also, 
i. e., calculating the average number of emigrants in the decade and the number that must 
have died in the intercensal period, deducting the number of deaths from the number of 
emigrants in 1921, and then deducting this difference from the number of emigrants in 1931, 
we arrive at the figure 37,079 as the actual number of emigrants during the decade. The 
balance of migration, which is the difference between the actual number of immigrants and 
emigrants, is, therefore, 45,302 in favour of Travancore, which is 1*1 per cent, of the 
population in 1921 . The increase in the population due to natural causes, when the influence 
of migration is eliminated, is thus reduced from 1,089,91 1 to 1,044,609 and the rate of 
increase in the decade from 27 '2 per cent, to 26' 1 per cent, which is equal to an annual 
increase of 23*4 per mille. This would be the same as the difference between the average 
rates of births and deaths for the decade, if the enumerations in 1921 and 1931 were 
correct. But we will see later on that the enumeration in 1921 was not correct. 

The balance of 47. If the deaffi-rate among the immigrants and emigrants be taken to be the same 
migration in previous three decades also, viz; 20 per mille, the balance of migration for these 

the ppcYious * • j j • / r 

decades. decades m favour of 

! Travancore will be as 
shown in the margin. 
The 

balance of migration 
between the last decade 
and the two previous 
1 ones is due to the 
development of tea and 

rubber cultivation which has attracted large numbers of labourers from the adjoining 
British districts. 

Accuracy of the 48. If the enumerations and the recorded vital statistics had been correct, the 
tested ®***‘®**®® increase in the population due to natural causes from one census to another would have 
been the same as the excess of births over deaths during the intercensal period. The 
natural increase in the population between 1921 and 1931 is, as we have already seen, 
1,044,609. The total number of births recorded during the decade, according to 
Subsidiary Table V given at the end of this chapter, is 819,173 and the total number of 
reported deaths is 446,319. The excess of births over deaths is, therefore, 372,854 which 
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:1s only 36 per cent, of the natural increase in the population. Such a large difference 
cannot possibly be due entirely to mistakes in enumeration. The inaccuracy of the vital 
statistics is responsible for it to a very large extent. In 1921 the recorded excess of births 
over deaths during the previous decade was only “ a quarter of the increase shown in the 
census.” This time the percentage has increased from 25 to 36, which is certainly an 
improvement, but it is still so far below the mark as to render the vital statistics collected 
in the State practically useless for the purpose of estimating the increase in the population. 
Defects in registering vital statistics are not peculiar to Travancore ; it is quite a common 
phenomenon all over India. At the 1921 census Bengal recorded an increase of 1,440,248 
in the natural population against an increase of 758,590 according to the vital statistics. 
The United Provinces showed an increase of 957,259 by the vital statistics, while 
actually there was a decrease of 1 ,350,5 1 0 in the natural population according to the 
census. 

The accuracy of the vital statistics registered in Travancore has recently been tested 
by the Public Health Department of the State. I have already referred to the collection 
of vital statistics by the Health Unit in Neyyattinkara and by the Epidemiological staff 
in Vilavancode. The officers of the Health Unit confined their work to two pakuthies 
and two towns in Neyyattinkara taluk. They went from house to house and recorded the 
number of births and deaths that occurred in each house, independently of the Registrar 
of Births and Deaths. The population dealt with by the Health Unit was 39,857 
according to the present census and 32,702 according to the last. The Epidemiological 
Officers included the whole taluk of Vilavancode in their operation, the population 
dealt with being 176,220 in 1931 and 147,109 in 1921. TTiey did not make an 
exhaustive house to house visit as was done by the Health Unit Officers, but only went round 
the taluk and tried to detect as far as possible the omissions made by the ordinary reporting 
agency. The figures collected by the Registrars of Births and Deaths and by the officers 
of the Public Health Department are given below : — 


Vital Statistics for HOG M. E. (1930—31 A. E.) 


Locality 

i 

i 

) 

Births 

Deaths 

Number recorded by 

Number recorded by 

1 the Registrar 

the Health Unit 

1 

the Registrar j 

the Health Unit 

Kevvattinkara Municipal 

126 

374 

73 

112 

Balaramapin-am Town 

I.-9 

190 

101 

117 

Athivanmir Pakuthi 

IP.) 

4t>5 

7,8 

186 

Heyj'attinkara Pakuthi 

120 

418 

57 

201 

Total. 

600 

1,477 

309 

616 


Births 


Deaths 


Pakuthi 


Arumana 

Idakode 

Kalial 

Takode 

Palukal 

Vilavancode 

Killiyur 

Kilumidalam 

Midalam 

Arudesam 

Kollancode 

Methukummal 

Eludesam 

KUukDlam 

Painkulam 

Kunnathur 

Hallnr 

■Nattalam 


Number recorded by 

Number recorded by 

the Registrar 

the Epidemiological 

the Registrar 

1 

the Epidemiological 


staff 


staff 

91 

311 

66 

157 

77 

224 

r.5 

112 

57 

79 

47 

64 


191 

42 

71 

m 

214 

54 

76 

70 

332 

49 

97 

114 

390 

78 

148 

86 

21.> 

60 

123 

56 

373 

31 

130 

196 

335 

89 

160 

104 

297 

41 

137 

190 

403 

75 

145 

111 

477 

81 

14, 

86 

271 

76 

117 

108 

231 

98 

144 

132 

25o 

83 

154 

141 

254 

83 

144 

104 

279 

80 

158 

1,914 

5,131 

1.188 

2,286 


Total. 
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Humber of 
births in the 
decade esti- 
mated. 


The above table discloses very wide disparities between the statistics collected by 
the Registrars and the Public Health Department. In the Health Unit area the omissions 
by the Registrar are 59 per cent, of the number recorded by the Health Unit staff in the 
case of births and 50 per cent, in the case of deaths, while in Vilavancode taluk the 
corresponding omissions are 63 per cent, and 48 per cent, respectively. The differences 
are still greater in some of the individual pakuthies. For example, in Arumana pakuthi the 
omissions in births are a little over 70 per cent, and those in deaths about 58 per cent. 
Even the results obtained by the officars of the Public Health Department may not 
probably be entirely free from error, but they are far nearer the truth than the statistics 

recorded by the Registrars of Births and Deaths. By better organisation and with greater 

experience it will certainly be possible to eliminate all sources of error from the vital 
statistics. 

From Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter it will be seen that the birth-rate 
in the State during the past decade, calculated on the reported number of deaths, was 20‘4 
per cent, and the death-rate ll'l percent, of the population of 1921. In view of the 
inaccuracies in the reported births and deaths it is necessary to explore other ways of 
estimating the average birth and death rates. We shall first consider the birth-rate 
and for this purpose the total number of births during the decade has to be estimated. 

49. If conditions are normal the birth-rate in a country will not vary widely 

from year to year. We have seen that in Travancore the conditions of the past decade 

have been normal, and the birth-rate during the decade must have, therefore, been more 
or less constant. On this assumption the birth-rate can be estimated from the figures of 
infant mortality. The proportion of deaths among infants under one year to the total 
number of births in a year will practically be the same as the number of infants who die 
before completing the first year out of 1 ,000 babies born. Of the infants who die 
before completing the first year, the largest number, namely, about 60 per cent., dies in the 
first quarter, 20 per cent, in the next quarter, 1 2 per cent, in the third quarter and 8 per 
cent, in the last quarter. These proportions generally hold good for all countries. 
Researches in other countries have established the fact that a definite proportion of the infants 
under one year who die in a particular year will have been born in the same year. The 
statistics of infant mortality collected in the city of Hamburg are quoted at page 396 of 
Whipple’s Vital Statistics. They show that out of 2,755 infants under one year who died 
in Hamburg in the year 1912, 2,006 or 73 per cent, were born in that year. From the 
calculations given in the Baroda Census Report of 1921 it is seen that out of 1,000 babies 
born in a year in Baroda 213 die in the same year. The infant mortality in that State is 
300 per 1,000 births, and 213 is about 70 per cent, of 300. We may, therefore, assume 
that this proportion holds good for Travancore also. That is to say, out of 1 ,000 babies 
under one year dying in a year 700 must have been born in the same year. 

Next, the rate of infant mortality in Travancore has to be ascertained. The figures 
collected by the Public Health Department in Neyyattinkara and Vilavancode may be 
utilised for this purpose. Infant mortality is expressed in terms of births in a year. 
Omissions in registering deaths will ordinarily be counterbalanced by omissions in regis- 
tering births. The infant mortality recorded by the Health Unit in Neyyattinkara is 1 00 
per 1 ,000 births and the rate recorded by the Epidemiological staff in Vilavancode is 1 20. 
Since the Health Unit was established after the middle of the year and the births and 
deaths in the first half of the year were ascertained subsequently, omissions were quite 
probable. Moreover, the Health Unit dealt only with a population of 39,880, while the 
Epidemiological staff brought under its purview a population of 1 76,220. The rate 
obtained by the latter for Vilavancode taluk, namely, 1 20 per 1 ,000 births, may, therefore, 
be taken as the more probable rate of infant mortality in Travancore as a whole. The 
rate of infant mortality in Baroda is 300 and a much lower rate than this is what one 
would expect in Travancore. Here the crude death-rate is lower and the proportion 
of children in the population higher than in Baroda. These two conditions are naturally 
associated with a low infant mortality. Compared with other parts of India extreme 
poverty is rare in this country. Though the density of population here is much higher, 
there is no overcrowding in the strict sense, because the village system of habitation 
prevalent elsewhere in India is absent in this State. The environments, the social status 
and the occupations of the parents affect infant mortality. The majority of the people in 
Travancore are agriculturists, leading more or less an open-air life and the opportunities for 
human organic poisoning are much less. Owing to these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Travancore has a far lower rate of infant mortality than Baroda or other parts of India. 
It may also be noted in this connection that any slight error in the rate of infant mortality 
will not affect our calculations to any appreciable extent. 
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We have already seen that of the babies below one year of age dying in a year 70 
per cent, would have been born in the same yeeur. If 1 20 is taken as the rate of infant mor- 
tality in Travancore, 70 per cent, of 120, or 84 babies out of 1,000 born in a year die in 
the same year, and 9 1 6 survive at the end of the year. On this basis the number of births 
during the decade could be estimated from the mean population below one year. For the 
estimation of the mean population the numbers in the age-groups of 1921 were adjusted so 
as to correct the minor mis-statements of age and the figure for 0-1 group was obtained 
graphically. Similarly, any possible mistake in the age-groups of the 1 93 1 population was 
removed by graduation and the correct population in the age- group 0-1 ascertained. 

From the figures of the population thus obtain^ for 0-1 age-group in 1921 and 1931 the 
mean population in this group for the decade was calculated by the method shown in the 
footnote.* The mean population in 0 - 1 age-group for the decade 1921-1931 has 
been found to be 165,300. As has been already stated, out of 1,000 babies born in a 
year 916 will survive at the end of the year and hence for a mean population of 165,300 
in the age-group 0 - 1 there must have been 180,500 births in a year. The total births in 
the whole dacade must, therefore, have been ten times the above number or 1 ,805,000. 

It may be noted that any under-enumeration in 0 - 5 age-group in 192 1 or over-enumeration 
in the same age-group in 1931 will affect the mean population below one year, and con- 
sequently lessen the number of births estimated. 

50. The mean number of births during the decade has been estimated as 1.80,500 Bipth-ratem 
per annum. The mean population in the decade calculated on the numbers recorded in 1921 calculated, 
and 1931 is 4,518,000. The mean number of births during the decade, therefore, works out 
to 39*9 per mille per annum. This rate, we will see presently, is too low. 

The birth-rate in the year immediately preceding the 
estimated fairly accurately in the following manner. 

The population returned in the age-group 0 - 1 in 

1931 = 

If, as we have already seen, out of every 1 ,000 babies 
born in a year 84 die and 916 survive, the 
number of births in the year preceding the census 
must have been 

The population six months before the census, estimated 
from the total numbers returned at the census = 

The birth-rate in the year before the census must, 
therefore, have been 


census in 1931 could be 


211,940 


211. 940 X 1000 


y,, or 231,400 
5,035,200 


2S1, 400X1000 
5,035,200 


or nearly 46 per mille. 


Ordinarily, large variations in birth-rate do not take place suddenly, because futility 
is more or less a constant factor. The only circumstance under which such variations 
may occur is when there is a sudden rise in the population of married women in the child- 
beanne ases of 1 5 - 45. The rise in the birth-rate from 39*9 to 46 per mille at the end 
of the doade would only havo been possible 11 there had been a 
proportion of manried women t^ards the closing period <4 tbe 

fact the increase in this proportion is so small as to be negligible. In 1921 the propo ti 
of married women between 15 and 45 to the total population wp 16-5 per cent, and in 
1931 it increased only to 16‘9 per cent. This small increase is not sufficient to jusffy 
an inciels^Tn Irom 39^ to 46 per mille. It sbonid feelore. be inierred that 

the calculated birth-rate of 39-9 for the decade is too low. If this inference is correct 
our estimate of the mean population in the age-group 0 - 1 in 1921 is also too low. As 

this estimate was based on the population in 0 - 5 f Ut^no “sudi 

have been under-enumeration in that age-group in 1921. If there had been no such 
under-enumeration, the population of married women in the age-group 15-45 to the total 

KhftTarthe close of the decade would have been justified by a corresponding increase 
birth-rate at the clojot me child-bearing ages. The possibility of under- 

in the population n 5 I 92 I suggested by the above figures, necessitates 

^nlS^ age-^iLp, m dUeyen. c ens^ 

* Corrected population in 0-1 group in 1921 ^ 218 m 

If R is the annual ratio of increase, "" 218,714 

From this equation the value of R is worked out. ^ 124,9.58 R-' 

The mean population 165,300 
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Under-ennme- 
ration in 0-5 
age-group in 
1921. 


Over-enumera- 
tion in 1931 
improbable. 


Birth-rate 

recalculated. 


Birth-rate cal- 
culated from 
fertility rates. 


51. The recorded figures were first adjusted for minor mis-statements of age, 
(The method followed is'described in Chapter IV) and the two sets of figures, when 
compared, disclosed certain discrepancies of which those given in the margin are examples. 

The population in 


Age-gi’oup 

Recorded 

fignires 

tfmoothcd 

figures 

Decrease ( — ) or ! 

increase (+ ) between j 
the smoothed figures 
in 0-5 group in one 
census and in 10-15 
group in the next 

Per cent. 

0 — 5 in 1901 

389,607 

43.5,298 

1 — 5 • i> 

10—15 in 1911 

417,368 

412,761 


0—5 in 1911 

465,811 

.522,608 


10-15 in 1921 

511,280 

494,714 


0 -5 in 1921 

10— 15 in 1931 

.532,189 

617,939 

1 596,984 

610,277* 

+2-2 


10-15 group in one 
census should be less 
than that in 0-5 group 
at the previous. 
This was so in 191 1 
and 1921; but in 
1 93 1 the older group 
has a larger popula- 
tion than the younger 
one in 1921. This 
increase could not 
have been caused by 
a change in the rate 
of mortality because 

there has been no abnormal condition to raise the mortality rate, nor by immigration 
because there are very few immigrants of the ages 1 0 to 1 5. It could not also have 
been due to systematic mis-statements of age, because such tendencies would have been 
present at the previous census also. If it is assumed that the same rate of decrease 
should have been found at the last census as at the earlier ones, the smoothed figure in 0-5 
group in 1921 could not have been less than 644,000. The possible under-enumeration 
in that group is, therefore, not less than 47,000. In 1921 the recorded population in 0-1 
group was 111,547, in 1-2 group 73,458 and in 2-3 group 114,715. Such a heavy 
drop from the first to the second group, followed by an abnormal rise from the latter to the 
next group, which is at variance with the results of the previous two censuses and the 
subsequent one in 1931, supports the inference about under-enumeration in 0-5 group 

in 1921. 


52. On graduating the figures in different age-groups in the 1931 population by 
the method described in the Actuarial Report of India for 1921, it has been found that 
the differences between the recorded and graduated figures do not exceed the discrepancies 
usually present in all censuses due to the minor mis-statements of age. It follows, 
therefore, that there could not possibly have been any over-enumeration in 0-5 age-group 
in 1931. If the census figures had been padded its result would naturally have been 
seen most among children, because the least particulars have to be returned about them. 
On graduating the figures of 1931 it is seen that the number of children below one year 
ought to have been a little more and not less than the number actually returned at the 
census. Evidently, if there had been an over-statement of children in any community or 
locality, it must have been counteracted by omissions in other communities or localities, 
so that the net result of the enumeration for the State as a whole is approximately correct 
Only on this assumption is it possible to explain the smallness of the difference between 
the graduated figures and the actual numbers returned. Further, the fact that the graduated 
figures are slightly in excess of the actual numbers returned shows that there could not 
have been any over-enumeration in 1931. 

53. Assuming that there was under-enumeration in 0-5 age-group in 1921 to the extent 

of 47,000, the birth-rate may be recalculated by the method described in paragraph 50 
above after making the necessary correction for under-enumeration. The corrected mean 
population in 0-1 group in 1921 will then be 172,800, the corrected mean population 
for the decade 4,545,000 and the mean number of births per year 188,600. The annual 
birth-rate for the decade will, therefore, be X i,ooo or 41*5 per mille. 

54. The fertility of women, especially according to age-groups, is more or less constant 
From the results of the fertility enquiry, described in Part II of Chapter V, it will be seen 
that in Travancore a married woman will have, on an average, 7 children born to her during 
the child-bearing period of 15 - 45 years. If it is assumed that fertility at different ages 
during the last 30 years was constant— there has been no abnormal variation in the conditions 
to cause a sudden change in the fertility— the number of children born to 1 000 women 
who pass through the full child-bearing period would be 7 000. If the average’ fertility rate 


Vide paragraph 140, Chapter IV. 
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in the age-group 1 5 - 20 be taken to be the same as that at the age of 1 7 '5 years, that in the 
age-group 20 - 25 the same as that at 22‘5 years, and so on, the sum of the fertility rates for 
1,000 women in the age-groups 15- 20,20-25, etc., up to 40 - 45 will be 1 ,400. 
According to Professor Tait’s Law of Fertility, “the fertility at the age of birth of progeny 
varies directly as the difference between the age and 50.” The fertility rates for women 
in Travancore, when worked out on the above hypotheses, are as follows : — 


Age 

Number of children horn to 1 ,000 
married women in one year 

15—20 

376 

20—2.5 

320 

'SO — 30 

263 

30 — 35 

207 

35— ti- 

147 

40—45 

.S7 


If these rates are applied to the married women in Travancore between the ages of 
1 5 and 45, the average fertility rate, i.e., the number of children that would be born to 1 ,000 
married women aged 15-45 in one year, will be found to be 250 in 1921 and 252 in 
1931. The proportion of married women in the age-group 1 5 - 45, as enumerated in 1921, 
was 1 6'5 per cent, of the total population. As it has been shown that there was under- 
enumeration to the extent of 47,000 persons in 0-5 age-group in 1921, the proportion of 
married women must have been slightly less than the above figure. In 1931 this proportion 
was 1 6’9 per cent. The mean proportion for the whole decade may, therefore, be taken to be 
1 6'6 per cent. The average fertility rate being taken as 250, the average annual birth-rate in 
the decade 1921-1931 will work out to or 41 '5 per mille. This is the same as the 

birth-rate obtained by calculations based on the infant mortality rate and the corrected 
populations in age-group 0-5 in 1921 and 1931 (o/de, paragraph 53 above). 41 ’5 per 
mille may, therefore, be taken as the normal annual birth-rate for the past decade. 

In paragraph 27 of the Travancore Census Report for 1921 it is stated ; — “If 
the death-rate be 20, as determined above, to give an increase of 15'7 per mille, the birth- 
rate must be about 35.” The author of the Report then proceeds to estimate the birth-rate 
by the method described in paragraph 762 of the India Census Report for 1901 and arrives 
at a rate of 43 per mille for Travancore. But his conclusion is, “As, however, during 
the decade the number of marriages in the early ages has decreased, the fecundity rate also 
must have gone down. The birth-rate can, therefore, be safely put at 35.” It has not 
been shown by what proportion marriages in the early ages had decreased and whether 
the decrease was large enough to warrant the assumption of a fall in the birth-rate from 43 
to 35 per mille. Whatever might have been the conditions in the previous decade, the 
calculations given in the foregoing paragraphs go to show that the birth-rate in the past 
decade was somewhere about 41 ’5 per mille. 

55. The death-rate cannot be calculated on Hardys method because of under- Death-rate in 
enumeration in 1921. The crude death-rate can, however, be determined from the age*^® decade, 
distribution of the population. This method is described in Chapter IV , and for our purpose 

here it is sufficient to note that the death-rate in the past decade has been found to be 20 
per mille, the same as the rate calculated by my predecessor for the previous decade. 

56. The average annual birth-rate being 41*5 per mille and the death-rate 20 per correct rate of 
mille, the annual rate of natural increase in the population, after eliminating the influence of 
migration, would be 21 '5 per mille, which would be equal to a natural increase of 23’7 tion. 

per cent, for the decade. In these circumstances the population in 1921 could not have been 
less than 4,083,000. If this is taken as the correct population in 1921, the enumerated 
population in 1931 which is inclusive of the immigrants will show an actual increase of 24-8 
per cent, as against the recorded increase of 27 '2 percent. 


* If fi be the number of children bjrn to 1,000 women aged 17-5 in one year, it is assumed to be th- 

fertility rate at the ages 15-16, 16-17 19-20 also- If f3 be ths fertility rate at 22-5 it is regarded as the 

fertility rate at 20-21, 21-22 24-25. Similarly fr is the fertility rate at the different ages in 25-60 

groap, ti for 30-35 group, fs for 35-40 group and fs for 40-45 group. If 1,000 women start their married 

life to-day tliey will have 5 fi children in the first five years, 5 ti children in the next five years* 

5 fe children in the last five years. 

5 f 1 -F 5 fo + 5 fe = 7,000 

fi + f2 -F * ..M+fs li400 

t Newaholme, Vital SMstics, New Edition p. 101. 
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Seduced popu- 
lation and rate 
of increase at 
different 
censuses 


57. In the Census Report of Travancore for 1901 it 

Actual population at different cemiu-en 


Year of coni-u- 

1 Enumerated population 

Deducetl population j 

1S81 

1 2,401,158 

2,401.158 1 

mi 1 

2.5j>7,73li 

2.640,522 1 

1901 1 

2,952,157 

2.952.157 i 

1911 i 

3.428,975 

3,428,975 ' 

192! 

4,01>6,062 

4,083.001) 

1931 

1 

5,095.973 

j 5.093.973 1 


Diagram 12 — showing the population 
of Travancore at each census since 188 1 . 



<D 


has been shown that there war 
under-enumeration in the 
1891 census, and we have 
seen that in 1921 also there 
was some under-enumera- 
tion. The actual popula- 
tions, as enumerated and 
deduced at different censuses, 
are shown in the margin^ 
1 he diagram in the 
margin shows graphically the 
difference in the variations 
between the enumerated and 
deduced population at the 
last six censuses. Since the 
population has grown under 
more or less normal condi- 
tions, one would naturally 
expect to get a smooth curve. 
The dotted line represent- 
ing the deduced population 
satisfies this condition, while 
the thick line representing 
the enumerated population 
shows a drop in 1891 and 
1921, which presumably 
indicates under-enumeration 
in those years. 


Yariation in the 
rate of 
increase! 


58. From the last two columns in the marginal table 

of total and natural Increase in the enumerated and deduced 
juipulotion dvrimj the last Jire decades 



Enumerated increase per cent. 

Deduced hicreabe 

per cent. 

Decade 

Total 

Natural 

Total i 

1 

Natural 

1881—1891 

*1-5 ■ 


10-0 ! 


1891-1901 1 

15-1 ; 

14-2 

11-8 1 

lO-d i 

1901—1911 1 

16-2 

15-8 

16-2 

15-8 

1911—1921 1 

16'8 

16-4 

19- 1 ! 

18'7 

1921 — 1931 I 

27-2 

26-1 

24-8 1 

23-7 1 


From the figures given below it is clear that there has 


Year 


Number of married women a^ed 15 45 
per 1,000 of the total population 


1001 

1911 

1921 

1931 


179 

174 

105 

169 


rise in the proportion married women of child-bearing ages. 


it will be seen that the rate of 
growth of the population in 
Travancore has been rising 
from decade to decade. If 
the birth and death rates had 
been constant, the rate of 
increase would also have 
been constant. Evidently, 
either the birth-rate has been 
increasing or the death- 
rate declining, or both the 
phenomena have been 
taking place simultaneously, 
been no increase in the 
proportion of married women 
in child-bearing ages to the 
total population except in 
the last decade. If there 
had been an increase in . 
the birth-rate from decade 
to decade, it could not have 
therefore been due to 


a- 




variation in the rate oe increase 


35^ 


The proportion of children under 10 years per 100 married women in child-bearing 

period has risen from census to census 
as can be seen from the figures given 
in the margin. Evidently fertility has 
been rising or infant mortality declining. 
The increasing proportion of children 
has always been a remarkable feature 
of the growth of the population in 
Travancore. 

The fertility rates worked out in paragraph 54 supra show that the fertility of 
married women is higher in age-groups 1 5-20 and 20-25 than in the older groups.^ 
Consequently, a change in the age constitution of married women will naturally affect the 
total fertility. The marginal table shows that the proportion of married women in the age- 
group 15-25 to the total married women in the child-bearing period 1 5-45 has been 
steadily increasing from 1 90 1 onward, except during the decade 1911-1921 which 

might be due to the 
inaccuracy in the enu- 
meration in 1921. The 
rise in fertility caused 
by the change in the age 
constitution of married 
women in the child- 
bearing period may be 
counteracted by the fall 
in the proportion of the 
married women in the 
same age-group from 

decade to decade which has been the case except to a small extent in the last decade. It 
may, therefore, be inferred that the birth-rate was more or less constant during the past three 
decades except in the latter part of the fast decade. But slight variations in fertility might 
have been brought about by natural causes, biological or economic, which it is not possible to 
determme.'^ 

The increase in the proportion of children may, therefore, be due to the decline 
in infant mortality. Infant mortality is the least for mothers aged 20-25.* The increasing 
proportion of married women in this age-group from census to census in Travancore has 
already been pointed out. The majority of women in this State marry at the ages of 
1 5-20 and it is probable that the first child is generally born when the mother is below 20. 
At this age of the mother there is the least mortality among the first-born children. 
Educated women will take better care of their babies than their illiterate sisters, and 
the very high standard of literacy prevalent among the women of Travancore will, there- 
fore, materially contribute to a decline in infant mortality. Other factors, such as the 
social status and the economic condition of the father, the facilities available for proper 
medical attendance, and the household duties and occupations of the mother, will also affect 
infant mortality. In the absence of reliable data bearing on all these points it is not 
possible to say whether rising fertility or falling mortality is responsible for the variation in 
the rate of growth of the population. It has been noticed elsewhere that fertility generally 
rises when a nation begins to decline and that a rising fertility is usually accompanied by a 
declining survival rate. The fertility enquiry conducted in Travancore has shown that here 
at any rate the survival rate increases, instead of declining, with increasing fertility. It is, 
therefore, possible that in Travancore fertility is rising and mortality is declining at the 
same time. Such a state of affairs cannot, however, continue for long. A rising birth-rate 
may be accompanied by a falling death-rate for a time, because the children will, in a few 
years, reach the ages at which mortality is low. If at the same time infant mortality is 
also low, the crude death-rate will fall still further. This will go on till the proportion of 
old people becomes comparatively large, when the death-rate will naturally begin to rise. 

It is certain, therefore, that sooner or later the present rising rate of ^owth of population 
will reach a point at which it will remain stationary for some time and thereafter begin to 
decline. 






Year 


Number of married wnmeii aired la- 25 jier mille 
of mari'K'd women aged 1.5-45 

Age groups 


1.5— 2d 


211-25 


1 5 - 25 


UlOl 

1911 

1921 

19.11 


14S 

1.59 

149 

172 


215 
21 0 
aog 


.mil 

:{T2 

395 


Year 

j Proportion of chililren under 10 yeaj-s 

1 per lO.J married woiutn aL^ed 15-^."* 

1901 

147 

1911 

155 

1921 

102 

1931 

18(1 


* Whipple— FifaJ Statistics, p. 410. 
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The normal 59 In paragraph 46 above the rate of natural increase of the population during the 

past decade has been worked out from the recorded figures and found to be 23*4 per mille 
per annum. But, if the population in 1921 is corrected for under-enumeration and the 
natural increase in the decade then worked out, it declines to 21-5 per mille per annum. 
If similar calculations are made for the population figures of the last four or five censuses, 
the normal rate of natural increase can be estimated. This is only a theoretical concept 
because the rate of growth of population in Travancore has not been constant during the 
different decades, but has, as we have already seen, progressively increased from decade 
to decade. However, the theoretical normal rate of natural increase may be calculated 
on the populations of’ 1901 and 1931. The earlier enumerations have been excluded 
from the calculation because of their inaccuracies. The method of calculation is shown 
in the foot-note.- The normal rate of natural increase during the last 30 years was 1 78 
per cent, per annum. If this rate continues for the next 40 years, the present population 
of the State will double itself at the end of that period. 


Variation in the 
natural and 
actual popula- 
tion compared. 


60. The natural population means the total number of Travancore-born persons 
enumerated anvwhere. It is equal to the population enumerated in the State plus 


,011 


Emimcratcd 


DL-duccd 




N umber 


Ir.ciease I'Cr 
ceiif. in ten 
ve.nr' 


Numiier 


IniTea-e per 
cent, ill t3ii 
vcar> 


lii-S 
li;-2 
F.i-P 
24 -S 


emi- 
grants minus immi- 
grants. The natural 
population and the 
rate of increase 
thereof, according to 
the enumerated and 
deduced figures for 
the last five censuses, 
are given in the 
margin. 

The deduced 
figures are those 
obtained after mak- 
ing allowance for 

under-enumeration in 1891 and 1921. The rates of increase calculated on Ae deduced 
population show a progressive growth of the natural population since 1891. The increase 
^ ^ which was 1 0'8 per cent, in the first decade rose 

to 16*2 per cent, in the next, to 19’0 per cent, in 
the third and to 24’3 per cent, in the last decade. 
These rates are compared with the corresponding 
rates of increase in the actual population in the 
marginal table. 

During the decade 1891-1901 the popula- 
tion of the State gained by 1 per cent, through 
migration, during the next two decades there was 
practically no gain, and during the last decade 
there was again a gain of 0'5 per cent. The gain 


1891 

1 

, . 

2,ii3:.312 

19UI 

i 2,921,744 

14-4 

2,921,1 44 

1911 

i 3,393,933 

1i;-2 

3,393,933 


1 3.9<'.2.T31 

ii;-s 


1931 

.',.U19,33(; 


.■>.0l94!3t; 1 



liii-icaso pc 

• CtMlt. of 1 


cloducetl population during 


the decade 

Decaile 

-- 

1 


Actual j 

Natui al 

1S91--1901 

11-8 

lll-.s 

1901 — 1911 

1 r, • 2 1 


1911 1921 

; I'.'-l ; 

I'JMI 

1921 — 1931 

24 -.s 

24 • H 


* For the purpose of this caloulatioo the death-rate among emijrrants and immiorants throughout the 
period ig taken to be the same as that estimated for the last decade, viz., 20 per mille. The number of deaths 

is calculated by the application of the formula, ok ^ in whicli a is the death-rate, x the number of 

emigrants or immigrants at the beginning of the period, R the annual ratio of increase per unit migrant 
and « the number of years. The number of emigrants in 1901 was 21,490 and in 1931 it was 58,466. 
The value of R can be found out from the following equation.— 


24,490 X = 58,466 
R =1-029 
20 

The number of deaths amongst emigrants _ ^qqq x 

= 2,3,412 


24,490 X 


(1 • 029)3" -1 

1-029-1 


Adding the above figure to the census increase in emigrants during the period (33,976), we get the 
volume of emigration as 57,388 during the period. 

Similarly the volume of immigration can be calculated. The number of immigrants in 1901 was 
54 903 and in 1931 it increased to 135,103. The value of R in this case is 1-030. The num^r of deaths 
«-nr>nffa’t immigrants is 53,475 and the volume of immigration 133,675. The balance of migration during the 
period in favour of the State is, therefore, 133,675 minus 57,388 or 76,287. 

^ The actual population in 1901 = 

Ditto in 1931 ^ = 

Ditto less the balance of migration in 1931 = 

If r is the rate of natural increase per cent, per annum, 

-2,952,157 (!+'•)** = 5,019,686 

Hence r = 1-78 per cent. 


2,952,157 

5,095,973 

5,019,686 
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Proportional variation stince 1891 


tKrou^ migrarion showii above is only approximate. The correct gain has been worked 

out on Longstaff* s method and shown in paragraph 
46 supra. The total gain through migration since 
1891 can be seen from the proportional variations 
shown in the margin, taking the figures for 1 89 1 
as 1 00. The actual population has increased by 
2'7 per cent, more than the natural population 
between 1891 and 1931. This is the total gain 
through migration during the last forty years. 


Year 

Actual 

population 

Natural i 
population | 

i 

1891 

100-0 

100-0 1 

1901 

111-8 

110-8 j 

1911 

129-9 

128-7 1 

1921 

1S4-6 

153*2 1 

1931 

193-0 

190-3 I 


61 . During the past decade the enumerated population of Travancore has increased 
by 27 '2 per cent, and the deduced population by 24*8 per cent. During the previous 

decade the enumerated population 
showed an increase of 1 6‘8 per cent, 
and the deduced population 19*1 
per cent. The rise in the corrected 
rate of increase from 19*1 in 
1911-1921 to 24*8 in 1921-1931 

may appear to be somewhat large. 
But from the figures given in the 
margin it will be seen that there 
has been a similar or even a greater 
rise in the rale of growth of the 
population elsewhere in India also. 
A much larger increase in the 
population in the last decade than 
in the previous has been a common 
feature of all the Provinces and States in India. In Travancore the decennial growth of 
population has always been greater than in India as a whole and in most Provinces and 
Stales. 


Country, Province or State 

Increase or decrease in population, 
per cent. 

1911-1921 

1921.1931 

India 

+ 1-2 

410-6 

Madras 

+ 2-2 

410-4 

Bombay 

- 1-8 

413-4 

Bengal 

-1- 2-7 

4 7-3 

Hyderabad 

^ 6*8 

d- 15*8 

Mysore 

+ 3*0 

+ 9*1 

Baroda 

+ 4-G 

414-9 

Cochin 

4- 6-6 

423-1 

Travancore (Enumerated) . 

4-16.8 

4 27-2 

„ (Deduced) 

4 19-1 

4 24-8 


62. The physical and economic conditions of Travancore are more favourable to 
the growth of population than those obtaining in other parts of India. Except in portions 
of a few large towns there is no over-crowding of houses in this State. In rural areas and 
in many parts of most towns the houses are scattered. The cleanliness of the people 
of Malabar is proverbial. Even the poorest have a daily bath and keep themselves, 
their houses and premises as clean as possible. Living under such conditions it is not 
surprising that there is no serious or wide-spread outbreak of epidemics amongst them as else- 
where in India. The soil here is fertile and nature bountiful. Rain is generally plentiful, 
and though there may be some shortage or irregular distribution at times, it never keeps off 
entirely. The country gets the benefit of both the monsoons and cultivation seldom meets 
with total failure. The economic condition of the average Travancorean is, therefore, 
better than that of the average Indian. Such conditions naturally favour a high birth-rate 
and a low death-rate. We have already seen that the birth-rate in Travancore is over 41 
per mille, while the death-rate is only 20 per mille. In other parts of India the birth-rate 
is not higher, but the death-rate goes up to 35 or even more per mille. 

Child marriage is extremely rare in Travancore. Out of a total of 1,027,297 
married women, only 2,484 are below the age of 1 0, and 26,1 98 below the age of 1 5. Child 
marriage is detrimental to health and will, therefore, reduce fertility. Carr-Saunders 
observes, “It is also known that when of two races, both living a similar kind of life under 
similar conditions, one practises early marriage and the other does not, as for example the 
Hindus and Mohammedans in India, fertility is higher among the latter than among the 
former.”* On the other hand, any extended delay in marriage tends to reduce the 
possible number of children. “Young women,” says H G. Duncan, “are more fecund 
5ian older ^women still in reproductive period.”t Carr-Saunders also supports this 
view “TTie earliest years are the most fecund years, and therefore postponement of 
marriage reduces the fecundity, other things being equal, by more than the fraction of the 


Growth of 
population in 
Travancore 
compared with 
other States 
and Provinces 
in India. 


Explanation for 
the larger de- 
cennial increase 
in Travancore 
than in other 
parts of India. 


* A. M. Carr-Saunders, The Population Problem, p. 101. 
t H. G. Duncan, Bace and Populatien Problem, p. 304. 
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mature period which is passed in celibacy.’ ’* In Travancore, though there are very 
few child marriages, the majority of women marry between the ages of 1 5 and 20 and their 
fertility is, therefore, high. 

It is generally admitted that fertility increases as nervous energy decreases. N. S. 
Phadke says, “Greater nervous energy makes for less fertility”, and vice versa. In 
other words, there is an inverse relation between nervous energy and fertility.”! A 
labourer who does manual work will have less nervous energy than an intellectual worker, 
and hence the former has ordinarily more children than the latter. According to 
Mr. Phadke, food, water and climate also affect a man’s nervous energy, and of the three 
ingredients which form human food, namely, proteids, fat, and carbo-hydrates, the first alone 
provides nervous energy. People who live on food deficient in proteids and rich in fat 
and carbo-hydrates have low nervous energy and high fertility. The staple foods of an 
ordinary Travancorean are rice and tapioca, both of which contain plenty of starch and 
very little of proteids. Again Phadke says, “A cool and moist climate is averse to the 
growth of nervous energy ; and a climate which is at once hot and moist is most un- 
favourable.”! The climate of Travancore is admittedly hot and moist. Both the food 
the Travancorean eats and the climate under which he lives cause a diminution of his 
nervous energy and consequently an increase in his fertility. 

That the fertility of the people of this State is high, and is in fact much higher than 
that of the inhabitants of other parts of India, has been proved by the fertility enquiry, the 
results of which are described in Part II of Chapter V of this Report. The average 
number of children born to 10 families in Travancore is 65 as against 57 in Baroda. The 
highest average of 70 children per 1 0 families is seen among the Indian Christians who 
form nearly one-third of the population of the State. Not only are the number of children 
born to each family greater than in Baroda, the survival rate also is higher in Travancore 
than in that State, 49 children surviving in every 1 0 families here as against 34 there. 
These figures prove beyond doubt the higher fertility and the lower mortality in Travan- 
core than in Baroda. It is not, therefore, surprising that while the population in Baroda 
increased only by 14'9 per cent, during the last decade, that of Travancore increased 
in the same period by 24'8 per cent, (the deduced rate). As a rule the rate of growth 
of population decreases as density increases. On this ground one would have expected 
the increase in Travancore to be less than that in Baroda. But in the neighbouring 
State of Cochin which has a higher density than even Travancore the rate of increase is 
also higher than that in Baroda and very nearly approaches the rate in Travancore. 
Evidently, in the fertile soil of Kerala the population grows in defiance of the laws of 
nature. 


by administra- 
tive division. 


Movement of 63. So far, we have considered the movement of the population in the State as a 

whole. We shall now examine the movement in smaller units, namely, the administrative and 

natural divisions, and the 
taluks. The table in the 
margin gives the popula- 
tion of the administrative 
divisions in 1921 and 1931 
and the percentages of in- 
crease during the last two 
decades. In all the divi- 
sions the rate of increase in 
1921-1931 is higher than 
that in the previous decade 

and varies inversely as the density. The percentage of increase in the population of the whole 
State during the last decade according to the recorded figures, it will be remembered, is 
27'2. It will be seen, therefore, that the rates of increase in the Southern and Central 
Divisions are somewhat lower, the rale in the Northern Division is somewhat higher and 
that in the High Range is very much higher than the average rate of increase in the State, 
Such wide variations must be due to the influence of migration and to a small extent also 
to the difference in the rates of births and deaths in the different divisions. The main 
cause, however, is migration, both internal and external, which will be dealt with in detail 


Administrative 

Division 

Actual population 

Percentage of increase ■ 
in actual population 

1921 

1931 

1911 -1921 

1921—1931 

Skiuthern 

1,156,373 

1,133,9.-6 

17-0 

24-0 

Central 

1,187,178 

1,861,472 

17-0 

25‘2 

Northern 

1.305.590 

1.695,321 

15 5 

29-9 

High Range 

56.921 

10.5.224 

420 

84-9 


* Carr-&aun<lers, loc. cit. p. 103 , 
i N. S. Phadke, Ser Prollem in India^ p. 298. 
J Ihid p. 298. 
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in Chapter III. It is necessary, however, !<»■ the present discussion to ascertain in a 
general way how far the growth of population in each division has been affected by 
migration. The rate of increase in the population of each division will be higher or lower 
in proportion to the loss or gain through migration. Since information is not available 
regarding the birthplace of the emigrants by the divisions of the State, the natural population 
of each division may be regarded, for the purpose of the present discussion, as the same as 
the number of persons born in the division and remaining in the State. The rates of 

increase of the correct 
natural population may, 
therefore, be slightly 
higher than those given 
in the margin. Like the 
actual population, the 
natural population also 
shows an increase in 
I all the divisions during 
the past decade, the 
highest percentage being in the Northern, the next highest in the Central, the next in the 
Southern and the lowest in the High Range Division. There was no special reason for a 
decrease of 22 per cent, in the natural population of the High Range in the decade 
1911-1921. The Census Report of 1921 is silent on this point. 

We may now compare the rate of increase in the actual population of each division 
with that of the natural population during the decade 1921-1931. The two sets of 

figures are given in the 
margin. There is no 
difference between the 
two rates in the 
Southern Division, the 
difference is very small 
in the Central and 
Northern Divisions and 
is very large in the High 
Range. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from these figures is that the Southern Division has gained as many immi- 
grants as the emigrants it has lost, and that the Central and Northern Divisions have gained 
slightly and the High Range immensely through migration. This is only natural, because 
the High Range, on account of extensive development of tea cultivation, has attracted large 
numbers of labourers from the adjoining British districts. The land cultivated with tea 
in this division has increased from 47,105 acres in 1921 to 74,616 acres in 1930. There 
could not possibly be much immigration from outside the State to the Southern, Central 
and Northern Divisions. If there is any, particularly in the frontier taluks of Thovala, 
Shenkotta, Parur and Kunnathunad, it will be counterbalanced by emigration from those 
taluks to the adjoining British and Cochin territories. It may, therefore, appear that the 
differences in the rates of increase in the actual as well as the natural population between 
the above three divisions are due to the differences in the rates of births and deaths. The 
correct rate of increase in the whole population of the State arrived at after making 
allowance for the probable under-enumeration in 1921 is, as we have already seen, 24‘8 
per cent. This agrees practically with the rates of increase in the population of the Southern 
and Central Divisions. The difference between the Slate average and the division rate is 
seen markedly only in the Northern Division. The conditions in that division are more or 
less similar to those obtaining in the Central Division and there could not, therefore, be 
any appreciable variation in the birth and death rales between these two divisions. The 
higher rate of increase in the Northern Division than the Slate average could, therefore, be 
PYnlained onlv bv under-enumeralion in that division in 1921. A comparatively low 
inrfease in 19)1-1921 and a proportionately high increase in 1921-1931 in the Northern 
Division leads to the inference that the under-enumeration in 1921 must have occurred in 
that division. If the necessary correction is made in the population of the Northern Division 
in 1Q21 the rate of increase in this division, as in the Southern and Central Divisions, will 
nearly be the same as the average State increase. The High Range differs from 
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the other divisions in having a cooler climate and a higher rainfall, and in other natural as 
well as economic conditions. The birth and death rates there may, therefore, be different 
from those in the plains divisions which may account for the lower rate of increase in the 
natural population of this division ; and the much higher rate of increase in its actual 
population is, as we have already seen, due to immigration from outside the State. 


■oYement of 
the population 
by natural 
dlTision. 


64. The boundaries of the natural divisions have been altered at this census. The 
information regarding birth-place recorded in 1921 is insufficient to decide the birth-places, 
according to the present natural divisions, of the population enumerated at that census. 
It is not, therefore, possible to ascertain the variation in the volume of internal migration 
by natural divisions between 1921 and 1931. The actual population of the previous 
census has, however, been adjusted for the changes made in the boundaries of the natural 
divisions and the variations in the growth of the actual population of these divisions between 
1921 and 1931 can, therefore, be compared. This, in fact, is more important than the 
variation in the natural population from the standpoint of the pressure of population on land. 

The rates of increase in all 
natural divisions are higher 
in the last decade than in the 
previous. In the Lowland the 
rate lor the past decade is 
almost the same as the deduced 
rate of increase for the State 
(24*8) and in the Midland it 
is higher. There could heurdly 
be any difference in the birth 
and death rates between 
these two divisions and the variation in the rates of increase may not, therefore, be due 
to this cause. Nor could it be due to the influence of migration because the Lowland 
Division has gained 10,807 persons and the Midland 9,039 persons due to the balance 
of migration, both external and internal (See Imperial Table VI). The only possible 
explanation for the rate of increase in the Midland Division being higher than the average 
State increase is the possibility of under-enumeration in that division in 1921. We have 
seen in the previous paragraph that among the administrative divisions the under- 
enumeration was probably in the Northern Division. When the administrative and 
natural divisions are considered together, the under-enumeration is found to have been in 
the midland portion of the Northern Division, comprising chiefly the eastern parts of the 
taluks of Changanachery, Minachil, Thodupula and Muvattupula where, on account 
of the hilly nature of the country and the widely scattered situation of houses, the omission 
of houses in enumeration is quite possible. 


Natural 

Division 

Actual population 

Kate of increase per cent, 
in actual population 

j 1921 * 1931 

1 1 

1 1911-1921 

1 

1921-1931 

! 

Lowland , ' 

Midland 

Highland 

, 1,923,497 

' 1,894,61S 

187,947 

1 

2,389,549 
2,415,494 
! 290,930 

i 

15-0 ! 24-2 

17-4 1 27-5 

32-2 1 54’8 


In the Highland Division the rate of growth of the population during the decade 
is considerably higher than the average rate for the State and is certainly due to immigra- 
tion. It is here that the greatest development of cultivation has taken place during the 
decade. All tea and rubber plantations are situated in this division and their total area 
has increased from 98,123 acres in 1921 to 136,602 acres in 1931, an increase of more 
than 39 per cent. If the extension of the area under other crops could have also been 
included in this calculation — unfortunately information on this point is not available — the 
total increase in the cultivated area in the Highland would have more or less corresponded 
with the increase in the population of that division, which is 54*8 per cent. It may be 
noted that out of a total number of 1 20,369 immigrants in this division as many as 
79,433 have come from outside the State. 


'\Movement of 
tike popnlaton 
bw talnk. 


65. Two maps are placed opposite this page, one showing the increase per cent, 
of the population in each taluk between 5 92 1 and 1 93 1 and the other showing the density 
of population on the cultivated area of the taluks in 1931. One would naturally 
expect the growth of population to vary inversely as the density of the cultivated 
area. We will see presently that this is true except in the case of a few taluks, 
especially if the taluks are divided into broad groups according to their density as shown 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 

Showing by Taluks in Administrative Divisions the Percentage of Increase of Population 

dufiug the decade 195J1 & 1931. 
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MAP OF TRAVANCORE 

Showing by Taluks in Administrative Divisions the Density of Population 
per Sq. Mile of Cultivated Area in 1931. 
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in the marginal table. The taluks in the first 


Group 

Taluk 

Density of 
population per 
sq. mile of culti- 
vated area in 
1S31 

Percentage of 
increase in 
population 
between 1921 
and 1931 

I 

Trivandrum 

2,842 

29 -.5 


Quilon' 

2,663 

26-1 


Karunagapally 

2,,io0 

21-7 


Sherthala 

2,287 

26-6 


Karthikapally 

2,278 

21-2 


Kunnatliuiiad 

2,044 

22*6 


Ampalapula 

2,039 

28-7 


Average 

2,359 

25-4 

II 

Parur 

1,883 

19-3 

' 

Thiruvella 

1,8.52 

23-3 


Chiravinkil 

1,831 

22-8 


Xeyvattinkara 

1,767 

26-2 


Kanriathur 

1,752 

25-3 


Kalkulam 

1,712 

19-9 


Mavelikara 

1,668 

20-2 


Yilavuiicode 

1,647 

19-8 


Kottaram 

1,481 

33-3 


Vaikont 

1,378 

28-4 


Chaugar.achevy 

1,337 

41-4 


Average 

1,653 

25-4 

III 

rlaasthitiwaram 

1,875 

15-0 


Thovala 

1,294 

100 


Shenkotta 

1,105 

7-2 


Average 

1,552 

12-6 

IV 

Nedumangad 

1,191 

40-3 


Pathaiiamthitta 

993 

37-1 


iluvattupuja 

978 

31 7 


Kottarakkara 

917 

26-5 


Minachil 

907 

25-8 


Pathunapuram 

896 

37*3 


Average 

974 

32-3 

V 

Thodupula 

847 

58*4 


Devikulam 

464 

<9*9 


Pirmede 

431 

91-6 


Average 

574 

71-6 


group have the highest densities ranging 
from 2,039 to 2,842 persons 
per square mile of cultivated area, 
the average density being 2,359. 
The rate of growth of the 
population varies from 21 ’2 per 
cent, to 29‘5 per cent, in the different 
taluks in this group, but the average 
for the group, viz., 25’4 per cent, is 
the lowest of all the groups excepting 
Group 111. The taluks in Group II 
have lower densities than those in 
Group I and the average rate of 
increase in the population is the 
same as that of the latter. Group III 
is an exception. The three taluks 
in this group, namely, Thovala, 
Agasthiswaram and Shenkotta, show 
the least increase in population in 
spite of their average density of the 
cultivated area being less than that 
of the two previous groups. These 
taluks are more or less like the 
adjoining British territories. As 
has been pointed out in the intro- 
ductory remarks to this chapter, they 
originally formed part of the Tamil 
country. They have a rainfall 
about the same as that of Tinnevelly 
district. The people are mostly 
Tamilians and live in congested 
villages as in British India and 
unlike in other parts of Travancore. 
In these circumstances it is but 
natural that the rate of growth of the 
population follows the trend in British 
India and is much less than that of 
Travancore proper. A noteworthy 
feature of the rate of growth of the 


population in Travancore is the large Increase in the taluks included m the 
Uie inverse ratio between density of the cultivated area and tM rate ot i 
very clearly in these groups. The densities of the taluks in Group IV range iroin oyu 
to 1 191 and the rates of increase from 25-8 per cent, to 40-3 ^r cent., the averages for the 


increase is 
from 


seen 

896 


are 


whole 'group bri-T?’?? ^'3 'peree^el. reVctively. In the last group the densito 
the lowest 431 to 847, and the rates of increase are the highest, 58-4 per cent, to 
’ 91 ’6 per cent. The large increase m the population ot 

the taluks in the last two groups is due to the extension 
of cultivation and the consequent influx of immigrants 
from other parts of the State as well as from outside. 
This fact will be evident from the proportion of the 
immigrants shown in the marginal table. Agriculture 
is the main occupation of the people of these taluks 
and the facilities which they contain for the extension 
of cultivation have attracted large numbers of 
immigrants from elsewhere in Travancore and from 
outside the State. Unfortunately, correct statistics showing 
the cultivated area in different taluks in 1921 are not 


Taluk 

^ 1 

ImmigiJints to 
the total population, 
per cent, 

1 

Pathanamthitta 

Nedumangad 

Pathanapuram 

Thodupula 

Devikulam 

Pirmede 

14-8 

18-6 

23-8 

25-6 

S4-7 

86-3 


availabl 


e. 


Otherwise, this inlerence could have been proved by facts and figures. 
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CHAPTER I DISTRIBUTION AND MOVEMENT OP POPULATION 


foregoing paragraphs we have seen that the population in less densely 
’ inhabited areas ordinarily grows more rapidly than that in more thickly populated regions. 
This is the general rule, but there are exceptions to it. In localities where the houses are 
huddled together in compact villages as in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram and Shen- 
kotta, the rate of growth, in spite of their comparatively low density, is also low. In taluks 
like Karunagapally and Sherthala where the density is very high, the rate of growth of the 
population is also high. Owing to the scattered situation of houses there is no over- 
crowding in those taluks and the limit set by the means of subsistence on the growth of 
population has evidently not yet begun to operate. Consequently, the population in these 
taluks is still growing rapidly, notwithstanding their very high densities. Limitation in 
space and limitation in food supply are the two main factors directly influencing the pressure 
of population. The question of space limitation will be considered in the next chapter and 
here we are concerned mainly with the food limitation. TTie pressure of population in 
relation to the food supply is, it must be noted, “ a relative term, depending on various 
factors, namely, on the one hand on density and rate of increase of the population and their 
standard of living, and on the other on the resources available to them for raising wealth 
and converting that wealth into the necessities of life requiied by that standard of living.”* 
Owing to the differences in the resources and the facilities available for converting the 
wealth that is produced into the necessities of life, it sometimes happens that sparsely 
inhabited regions have an “ excess ” of population and areas of greatest density are under- 
populated. In considering the question of the pressure of population on the means of 
subsistence we have, therefore, to take into account not only the production of foodstuffs 
in the country but also the production of other forms of wealth with which foodstuffs can 
be purchased from other countries. In Travancore, agriculture is the main source of 
wealth at present and the growth of population, therefore, primarily depends upon the 
extent of land available lor cultivation and the condition of its agriculture. 

oufgr^owtaVthe down the proposition that population tends to increase in geometrical 

means of sabsis- and the means of subsistence in arithmetical ratio. This is not an absolutely correct 
“ statement and neo-Malthusians have accordingly altered it into a simpler formula, that 

population tsnds to out-run subsistence. The world taken as a whole has probably not 
yet reached the stage when the population may be said to be out-growing the means of 
subsistence. Joseph Tenenbaum observes, “ Science may stretch the earth’s crust to 
undreamed-of capacities. That the alarmists have often overstated their point can be 
gathered from many expert opinions on the development of agriculture. For instance. 
Professor John M. Coulter, to cite one authority, in his essay, “ The Meaning of Popula- 
tion,” assures us that the revolution in agriculture is slowly solving the problem of drought 
and disease as a result of which food production is now beginning to over-take popula- 
tion.” t But if the different countries are considered separately, there may be some in 
which the population has begun to out-run the means of subsistence. Travancore, it will 
be seen presently, has already reached or is nearing this stage. 

In an agricultural country like Travancore the extent of land cultivated per head of 
population and the outturn per acre are the main factors which determine the standard of 
living, Edward M, East says, ” By the returns of the International Institute just before the 
war, Germany was tilling I ’15 acres, France 1*5 acres, Italy 0'98 acre, and Belgium O’ 5 7 
acre per capita. Tke fact is, however, that these countries are not self-supporting. Huge 

quantities of food are imported annually It is difficult, even on the basis 

of pre-war figures, to find out with absolute accuracy just what proportion of their people 
diese countries then supported ; but from the most trustworthy data obtainable the maximum 
figures are; — Germany, 72 per cent.; France, 70 per cent.; Italy, 64 per cent,; and Belgium, 
37 per cent. After making certain slight corrections due to non-comparable data having 
been reported and for forest products cultivated, it follows that Germany really cultivated 
about 2*0 acres for each man supported by her agriculture, France 2*3 acres, Italy 2*4 
acres, and Belgium 1*7 acres. This gives a weighted average production for these countries 
of 2*2 acres per capita, an amount which taken by itself is not very far from the figure of 
2*5 acres per capita estimated as the maximum possibility for the world as a whole.”| In 
Japan the area cultivated was only 0*32 acre per head of population or 0*45 acre per 
person supported by her agriculture in 1920. In Travancore the total cultivated land in 


tenoe. 


• Instructions for the preparation of Chapter I of the Census Report, 
I Joseph Tenenbaum, The Riddle of Sex, p. 92. 

+ Edward M. East, Mankind at the Crossroails. p. 70- 
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1930 was 2,201,295 acres and the per capita share was, therefore, 0'43 acre. The total 
number of persons supported by agriculture was 2,768,330 and each of them had thus 0‘80 
acre of cultivated land. The above figures show that Travancore is much worse off than 
the European countries and is slightly better off than Japan in regard to the average area 
of cultivated land per head of the total or the agricultural population. It must, however, be 
remembered that the outturn of crops per acre in Japan is about 4‘5 tons, while in Travan- 
core it is not even one-fourth of it. Under such conditions the fact that each individual of 
the agricultural population in Travancore is able to live upon the produce of 80 cents of 
land only shows that the standard of living here is lower than in Europe or in Japan. 
Further, the cultivated area in Travancore does not increase pari passu with the growth of 

the population. In 1921 


the net area under culti- 
vation was 2,008,960 
acres and it increased 
only to 2,201,295 acres 
in 1930 or by 9 '6 per 
cent, as against an 
increase of 24‘8 per 
cent, in the population. 
The figures given in the 
margin show clearly by 
how much the cultivated 
area per head, both of 
the total and of the agricultural population, decreased from 1921 to 1930. When the land 
under cultivation does not increase in the same proportion as the population, the standard of 
living must necessarily deteriorate unless the deficiency were made up by a corresponding 
increase in the acre-yield of crops. In paragraph 36 above the outturn of the principal crops in 
Travancore has been given. The production of paddy, tapioca and pepper has increased from 
894,700 tons in 1921 to 1,024,700 tons 1931, i. e., by 14’5 per cent, and in the case of 
coconuts the total number produced has increased from 528,410,000 to 654,758,000 or by 
23*9 per cent. Thus it is seen that though the outturn of crops has increased somewhat more 
than the cultivated area, it has not kept pace with the increase in the population. It is 

■evident, therefore, that the population is out-growing the means of subsistence. 


i 

1921 j 

1 

j 1930 

! 

Net cultivated area - acres . i 

2,008,960 

2,201,295 

Total population . i 

4,006,062 

5,095,973 

Cultivated area per head of j 

population — acre . 

0-50 

0-43 

Population supported by agriculture 

i 2,072,642 

2,768,330 

Cultivated area per head of popula- 
tion supported by griculture - acre . 

i 

0-97 

0-80 


68. The standard of living is defined as follows in a recent publication of 
the International Labour Office, An International Enquiry into Costs of Living. “The 
term ‘standard of living’ or, as it has sometimes been called, ‘standard of comfort’, is 
intended to cover the sum of the economic satisfactions or utilities which an individual (or 
a family) derives from the consumption of the goods and services which he is able to obtain 

with his income available during a certain period of time It follows from the 

above definition of the standard of living as a sum of satisfactions that different individuals, 
living in different countries, under different climates and with different customs and tradi- 
tions will be able to obtain the same amount of satisfaction (i. e., the same standard of living; 
by distributing their expenditure differently over various commodities ana services.” In a 
sub-tropical country like Travancore where the cost of living is low, a man will be able to 
obtain the same standard of living with a comparatively smaller income as one with a higher 
income in a cold country. But every nation should maintain a minimum standard of living 
suited to its environments and the average income of a man should be such that he can 
obtain at least this minimum standard. In Appendix IV to this Report which contains the 
results of the economic census taken along with the present population census, the per capita 
income in Travancore is estimated at about Rs. 5 1 . The prices of commodities have fallen 
by not less than 40 per cent, on account of the present economic depression and the income 
per head, if normal prices had been ruling, would have therefore stood at about Rs. 85. The 
Travancore Banking Enquiry Committee has estimated the expenditure of a family of six 
living in comfort at Rs. 678 which is equal to Rs. 1 13 per head.* 'Lhe average income thus 
falls short of the amount required for a man to live in comfort and his standard of living is, 
therefore necessarily low- That it is lower than the standard of living in Western countries 
can be seen from a comparison of the quantity of food consumed per head here and there. 
“Food ” says V. G. Kale, “is the essential consideration in determining the economic 
condition of a nation.” In Mankind at the Cross roads E. M. East points out t^t PitHn 
lias recently calculated that an average adult in America requires a thousand pounds of dry 


The low 
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living. 


♦Report of the Travancore Banking Enquiry Oomraittee p. 13. 
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foodstuffs per year. From the figures given below it will be seen that a Travancorean 
does not consume even hall this quantity. The staple articles of food in Travancore are 
rice and tapioca. The poorer classes subsist more on tapioca than on rice. Fish also forms 
an essential ingredient of the diet of a large majority of the population. About 64 per cent, 
of the rice consumed is produced in the country itself and the balance is imported from 
Burma. Tapioca and fish are both local products. The quantity of paddy produced in 
Travancore in 1 930 was 535,000 tons. This, when converted into its equivalent in husked- 
rice, would be equal to 356,000 tons. The quantity of rice imported in the same year 
was 204,000 tons (Paddy imported has been converted into its equivalent in rice). 
The quantity of tapioca produced and consumed is roughly 480,000 tons of dry roots. 
The quantity of fish consumed has been estimated at about 60,000 tons. The total 
quantity of dry foodstuffs consumed thus amounts to 1 , 1 00,000 tons. In other words, the 
average consumption per head per year is about 480 pounds. 

69. When the population of a country grows more rapidly than the means of 
subsistence, food and other necessities of life fall short of the requirements of the people, 
and those generally affected by this deficiency are the poorer classes. Their lot becomes 
worse and they have to struggle harder for their existence. It is a law of nature that when 
difficulties of self-preservation increase the rate of multiplication also increases. Thomas 
Doubleday says in The T me Law of Population, “There is in all societies a constant 
increase going on amongst that portion of it which is the worst supplied with food,'— in 
short amongst the poorest.” Increase in population diminishes the food supply available to 
the poor ; this reacts on their rate of multiplication and leads to a further increase in the 
population. The Increase in population in its turn enhances poverty and consequently the 
rate of mortality rises. This process of action and reaction will naturally go on until an 
equilibrium has been established between the rate of growth of the population and the 
food supply. Nowhere in the world has this point of equilibrium yet been reached. 
In Travancore there is no indication so far of the scales moving towards the position of 
equilibrium. The population here is growing faster than elsewhere in India and the State 
is naturally getting over-populated. There are certain methods by which the evils of 
over-population can be mitigated. We shall now’ consider what these are and see 
whether they are operating, or could be made to op)erate, in this State. 

70. Emigration is one of the possible means of preventing over-population. It may 
be either internal or external. Internal migration from thickly populated regions to sparsely 
inhabited areas within the country, as we have already seen in dealing with densltv and 
movement of population, is taking place, but not to such an extent as to afford substantial 
relief to congested localities and bring about a uniform distribution of the population. 
The scope for external migration is limited and the recent experiences of Indian emigrants 
in Ceylon, Burma, the Federated Malay States, East Africa, and South Africa, show tha^ 
there are insurmountable obstacles to the migration, on any large scale, of Indians to those 
countries. As far as the available statistics show, the total number of Travancoreans now 
living in countries outside India is only about 8,500. This is like a drop in 
the ocean when compared with the population of the State. Any appreciable increase in 
this number cannot be hoped for in die near future. The remedy for over-population must, 
therefore, be sought in measures other than emigration to foreign countries. 

71. The development of local agriculture by extending the area under cultivation 
and by improving the methods of farming will increase the means of subsistence aid 
enable the country to maintain a larger population at a better standard of life. Travancore 
has still some room for the extension of cultivation. Out of a total cultivable area of 
about 3,043,000 acres, nearly 842,000 acres, including current fallows and cultivable 
wastes, still remain uncultivated. Much of this land may be so poor in quality or so 
situated that by the operation of the law of diminishing returns it may not respond to the 
application of labour and capital as liba-ally as the land already brought under cultivation. 
The defects could, and will, in course of time, be removed by developing the means of 
communication and by improving the methods of cultivation. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that sooner or later all the available land will be taken up for cultivation and that it may 
be able to support the same number of persons as the land now under cultivation in the 
Highland Division of the State, which is 591 or in round figures, let us say, 600 per square 
mile. On this basis the land still available for cultivation could support a population of 
about 789,000 or say 800,000 roughly. If the present rate of growth of the population 
continues during the present decade, more than this number will have been added to ^e 
population of the country before the next census. 
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The only other way of increasing the area available for cultivation is to encroach 
upon the reserved forests. Travancore has nearly a third of its area under reserved forests. 
This is more than the proportion in most of the Provinces and States in India as 

can be seen 
from the table 
given in the 
margin. It is a 
common notion 
of the man in 
the street that a 
large portion of 
the forests in 
Travancore is 
eminently fit for 
agriculture and 
could, or rather 
should, be 
thrown open for 
cultivation. The 
views of experts 

— on the advisabi- 
lity or other- 
wise of disafforestation are conflicting ; but the balance of opinion seems to be predominantly 
against it. On this important question I cannot do better than give a few extracts from a 
letter which I have received from the State Conservator of Forests in response to my 
request. 


Province ui* State 

Area of Province 
or State 

S(|. mik*^ 

Area of reserved - 
forests and lands 

niile> 

1 

! Percentage of 

1 coluiiiD to 
[ ci'lumn 2 

] 

*Assam 

:.1.82:. 

20,771 

10.1 

Beiiiiai 

7t>, 

io,r>2'.t 

13-7 

Bihar ami Oiissa . 


2.1 SO 

3- + 

Bombay 

12;T12.-> 

12,2<.I2 

lo-o 

Burma 

213.2117 

123. lU; 

OO'P 

Central Previnces 

•l‘).'>27 

* 

lit - . 

iladra^ 

143,21)0 

I'.i.Slo 

13-.7 

Xorth-wcst Frontier Pioviiicf 


2-l.-> 

l-'.l 

Funiab 

;i7.2.si 


t; • 1) 

United Provinces . 

lUi;,72o 

5,22.S 

■4 -it 

Minor Admini^tratiun- 

61,720 

3,637 

.i-it 

Total Britihli India 

l.O'.IO.SS.l 

22 4. ‘.t pi 

2' • .'i 

Mysore 


1.210 

14:*3 

Travancore 


2,4Si: 

32 -il 


“There is no doubt a general impression in the minds of the people that our forests 
contain extensive tracts of land fit for paddy cultivation and other crops, and it Is 
equally true that people often clamour for such supposed lands being thrown open to 

them for cultivation As a matter of fact, these 2,486 square miles of 

Reserved Forests and Lands do not give us an equal extent of cultivable land -much 
of these are giddy hill slopes of rugged rocks, while a great portion is only mere grass 

land where, nothing else perhaps will thrive So far as my knowledge 

goes I do not think that there remains any appreciable extent fit to be yet thrown 
open for this purpose.” 


On the vexed question of the inter-relationship between forests and rainfall, the 
Conservator, referring to a Note on "The Influence of Forests on the Storage and 
Regulation of Water Supply" by S. Eardley Willmot of the Indian Forest Service, 
says: — 

“It will be seen therefrom that not only is the maintenance of forest areas essential in 
the interests of rainfall and consequently of agriculture, but that more important 
perhaps than these —the destruction and denudation of timber-clad hill slopes would 
give rise to floods, avalanches, silting up of rivers and streams, and even the dis- 
appearance of several sources of water supply I may add that, 

despite controversial opinion on this subject matter, there can be no doubt, 

(i) that forests exert an influence on the regulation of rainfall, 

(ii) that destruction of forests would eventually lead to floods, silting up of rivers, 

and the drying up or disappearance of streams, etc., 

(iii) that many forest-clad countries have suffered immensely owing to denudation of 

hill slopes and that several countries that have been so affected are spending 
large sums of money to repair the damages and the results of past neglect, 
and last but not least, 

(iv) that agriculture mainly depends on the preservation 'of forest areas and the 

protection and safety of its waterwaj-s, etc.” 


In the face of such pronounced views of the Qjnservator of Forests, whose ^vords 
in the matter of forest conservancy must carry weight, the possibility of the reserved 
forests yielding any appreciable extent of cultivable land has to be ruled out. About 
4 400 acres have been already thrown out of the Reserves for cultivation and in the 
opinion of the Conservator there may not be more than another 500 or 600 acres whicK 
could yet be made available. 
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Intensive 

cultivation. 


72. The average yield of an acre of land in Travancore is small compared with 
what is being obtained in Western countries and Japan. For example, the average 
outturn of paddy per acre is about 5,000 pounds in Spain, 3,000 pounds in Italy, 2,500 
pounds in Japan and 1 ,250 pounds in Travancore. By the adoption of scientific methods 
of cultivation the yield can certainly be increased. The yield of wheat in England, 
which was only about 1 0 bushels per acre in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
increased to 30 bushels by the middle of the nineteenth century. If the yield of paddy in 
Travancore could at least be doubled, not only could the import from Burma be 
discontinued, but there would even be a surplus after meeting the requirements of the 
present population. The question is. Could the yield be doubled ? If the example of 
foreign countries is followed, there is no reason why it could not be. But there are 
certain serious obstacles to the general adoption of scientific methods of cultivation in 
Travancore. The foremost of these is the minute size to which holdings have been 
reduced by sub-division and fragmentation. From the statistics collected in connection 
with the economic census it is seen that about 10 per cent, of the holdings in 
Travancore are below 50 cents, 38 per cent, below one acre, 87 per cent, below 5 acres, 
95‘5 per cent, below 10 acres, and only 4’5 per cent, of the total holdings are of 10 acres 
or more. The size of an economic holding varies according to the conditions obtaining in 
different countries. It should ordinarily be such as will provide the means of subsistence 
to a family according to the standard of living current in the country. If a family consists 
of five members, the holding should at least be 10 acres in extent in Travancore, and if 
there are two workers in the family each worker will have 5 acres. If 1 0 acres is 
considered to be the size of an economic holding, more than 95 per cent, of the holdings in 
Travancore are uneconomic. The introduction of scientific methods of cultivation, how- 
ever much the Department of Agriculture may try, cannot make much headway under such 
conditions. The chronic indebtedness of the cultivator is another handicap to agriculture. 
The Travancore Banking Enquiry Committee has estimated the total indebtedness of 
the rural population at Rs. 25 crores. It is not less than 20 crores according to the 
figures collected in the economic census. When there is such a heavy load of debt 
hanging round the cultivator’s neck, it is next to impossible for him to find the money to 
invest in improved implements and chemical manures. He is, therefore, obliged to carry 
on cultivation in his old primitive way and rest content with what little he is able to get 
out of his land. The Government of Travancore is doing all that is possible to help him 
financially. Taccaci loans are being granted, the co-operative movement has been started 
and is being developed rapidly, and a Land Mortgage Bank has recently been established. 
In spite of these measures of relief the financial position of the agriculturists has not 
improved materially. On the other hand, it has now become really embarrassing on account 
of the terrible economic depression. Under such circumstances the progress in revolu- 
tionising the methods of agriculture is bound to be slow, and any increase that may be 
brought about in the outturn of crops from the present cultivated area by this slow process 
of agricultural improvement is not likely to keep pace with the growth of the population. 


Development 73. In countries where agriculture fails to supply the requirements of the people, 

commercZ industry and commerce make up the deficiency. This is what one finds in Western 

countries where, since the Industrial Revolution, there has been a large exodus of the people 
from the rural parts to the towns, abandoning agriculture and seeking employment in industries. 
In Travancore the development of industries has so far not been very appreciable, and 
consequently agriculture has had to absorb a large majority of the numbers that are being 
added to the population year after year. We see this from the increasing proportion of the 
population that is being supported by agriculture from census to census. The proportion 
was 47*4 per cent, of the total population in 1901, 53-6 per cent, in 191 1, 517 per cent, in 
1921 and 54-3 per cent, in 1931. 1921 was an exception probably due to the inaccuracies 
in enumeration. In this respect Travancore is only following the lead of India. The 
population supported by agriculture in India was 61 ’I per cent, in 1891, 66’ 5 per cent, in 
1901, 72 7 per cent, in 191 1 and 72'98 per cent, in 1921. The resources of agriculture 
are already over-taxed. It is supporting more population than it could, naturally at a 
reduced standard of life. What is really necessary is to draw away a portion of the 
population from agricultwe instead of adding to its numbers from year to year. We have seen 
that in an economic holding every agricultural worker should have at least five acres of arable 
land At present there are over 900,000 agricultural workers in Travancore and each of 
them has hardly 2^ acres of land under cultivation. To double this area half the number 
of workers, f. e., 450,000 of them, should be drawn away from agriculture. To provide 
employment to this surplus agricultural population and to the numbers that are being added ta 




> 
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alie general population year after year, industry and commerce have to be developed. At 
present these employ only about 545,000 persons as against 51 7,000 employed in 1921. In 
other words, the development of industry and commerce has been so small during the last 
decade that the number engaged on these occupations has increased only by about 5 '4 per 
cent. Industrialization at a more rapid pace will alone enable the country to provide the 
means of subsistence to the growing population, which could not possibly be absorbed by 
agriculture, developing, as it does, rather slowly under many limitations and handicaps. 

74. In spite of the best efforts that may be made for the development of the natural 
resources of the country, its industries and commerce, it is doubtful whether the problem 
of the increasing numbers of the population could be solved by such development alone, 
unaided by some method of checking the enormous growth that is now taking place. There 
are only two ways of doing it. Either the birth-rate must decrease or the death-rate must 
increase. The latter is inhuman. All civilized Governments have set their foot on it and 
have taken strong measures to stamp out such brutal practices as infanticide and abortion. 
They have not only prevented the deliberate taking away of lives but have gone further 
and adopted effective measures to reduce the incidence of death caused by disease, famine, 
and other natural causes. The result is that the death-rate in all countries is steadily 
declining. In England, for example, the death-rate per mille decreased from 23 in 1 853 
to 13 in 1916, in Germany from 27 in 1876 to 17 in 1911, and in France from 37 in 
1781 to 19 in 1910. In Travancore, owing to the absence of correct vital statistics it is 
not possible to say in what proportion the death-rate is decreasing, if at all. As a result of 
the liberal medical aid that has been provided and the steps taken to improve sanitation 
and public health the death-rate must undoubtedly be moving downward. Thus, the 
operation of the “positive or life-destroying” checks on the growth of the population is being 
eliminated, and rightly too. But unless the corresponding “prudential or birth-preventing” 
checks are made to operate freely at the same time, the combined effect of a falling death-rate 
and a rising birth-rate will lead to an increasingly larger population than the country could 
support. 


The question of birth-control is a thorny field. A heated controversy has ranged 
round it during the past half a century and public opinion is still sharply divided on it. 
The Unemployment Enquiry Committee in Travancore recorded some evidence on the 
desirability of introducing birth-control methods in this State, but their conclusion, after 
weighing both sides of the question, was this: “Though we admit considerable force in 
the argument indicated above and though we agree that Travancore is over-populated 
under existing economic circumstances, it appears to us that public opinion in Travancore 
is not prepared to view with approval proposals of this nature. But we agree that public 
opinion should be more fully awakened to the facts than it appears to be at present.”* 
Birth-prevention by artificial methods is revolting to the religious sentiments of the people, 
but it must be remembered that prevention of birth is more humane than to bring children 
into existence and allow them to suffer and die of agony. If the religious sentiment 
dictates against artificial birth-control, the humanitarian sentiment ought to counsel self- 
control. Travancore, however, shows no sign yet of limiting the size of the family either 
by contraceptive methods or by a regulated married life. 


Section III — Houses and Families 

75. The definition of ‘house’ in Travancore has not varied at different censuses. 
It has always been defined as the dwelling place of one or more families with their 
resident servants, having a separate entrance from the common way. The common way 
does not necessarily mean a public way. It may be any common way or even a yard 
from which there is a separate entrance to the house. Servants’ quarters or other separate 


• Reporc or tlic Travancore Unvmploynicat Enquiry Committee, ji 44. 


Checks on the 
growth of popu- 
lation. 


Definition of 
house. 
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residential buildings situated in a compound, which may have no separate entrances Irons ^ 

the public way but have such entrances from a common way or yard, have been treated 
as separate houses. A building in which two families having separate kitchens live in 

different rooms, has been taken as one house. Two or more distinct but contiguous ^ 

buildings belonging to the same owner but let out to different families have been regarded 
as different houses. In the coolie lines in estates each tenement has been treated as a 
separate house. A house as defined above invariably corresponds with the dwelling 
place of a commensal family except when two or more commensal families live in different 

rooms of the same building. This practice of families with separate cooking arrange- ( 

ments, occupying different portions of the same house, has been prevalent, though on a 
small scale, amongst the matriarchal families in Travancore till recently, but with the 
break-up of the matriarchal system by the enactment of the Nayar, Ilava, and Nanjanad 
Vellala Regulations about six years ago, the practice is fast disappearing. With 
the partition of the common properties under these Regulations the tarwdd houses 
have also come under division. Ordinarily, the whole house is allotted to one family or ^ 

different buildings constituting the house are given to different families, in which case each 
family’s share is partitioned off by an enclosure with a separate entrance from the common 
way. Clear instructions were issued on these points to the enumerators ; and being 
mostly inhabitants of the localities to which they were posted, they were generally ^ 

acquainted with the people and could not have, therefore, made mistakes in deciding 
whether a dwelling place should be treated as a separate house or not, as per the definition 
given. 


Kuznber of 
TCcupied houses. 


76. The number of 

occupied h 

1 

1 

Pcrcematie 

inevca'C 

Dccm If i 

i ni h<»uses 
' ; 

in population 

IS'.ll — null 

12-4 

19.4 

l'lol_)9U 

14-2 

it;-2 

1911-1921 

14-9 

Ki-K 

1921—1931 

22-1 

27*2 



Yeai- 


I'.Kll 

uni 

1>»21 

i!lSl 


Priiportion of children under 10 to 
the total population per cent. ; 

I “ - - - ^ 

2i;-3 

I 27-iJ ^ 

( 

; 30-1 


as compared with 761,827 at the last census. 
The percentage of increase in houses and 
population during the last four decades are 
given in the marginal table. The difference 
between the two percentages was 3 in the first 
decade, 2 in the second, 1 ’9 in the third and 
5*1 in the last decade. The variation in this 
difference is mainly due to variation in the 
proportion of children under 10 years as can 
be seen from the marginal figures. From 1921 
to 1931 the proportion of children under 10 
increased from 26'8 per cent, of the total 
population to 30’4 per cent. If this increase 
be discounted from the increase in the total 
population, the difference between the rates 
of growth in the population and houses during 
the last decade would drop from 5*1 to 1 *5 per cent. 


The increase In the number of occupied houses has been shared by all the divisions 

in the State and has been more or 
less uniform with the increase in the 
population. The distribution of the 
houses and the variations in houses 
and population by administrative and 
natural divisions are shown in the 
marginal table. One striking fact 
which the figures reveal is that 
though the rate of increase in houses 
is the same in the Central and the 
Northern Divisions, the rate of 
growth of population is higher in 
the latter than in the former. This : 
may probably be due, at least 
partly, to the inaccuracies in the 
enumeration in 1921. 



Number of 

Pen-eiitaue of vaiiatioii 
ilunng 1921— 1931 

Divivinn 

occupied 
houses in 

vm 

Occupied 

houses 

Fitpulatioii 

Administrative 

Division 

Sum lift 11 


lS-7 

24-() 

Central 

344,219 

22-2 

2.5-2 

Northern 

309,1)95 

22*2 


High Eange 

21.022 

77-5 

84-9 

Natural Division 

Lowland 

427,823 

18-8 

2i-2 

wildland 

-443,245 

22 ‘S 

27-5 

Highland 


41-4 

.54.8 
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77. When more than one commensal family lived in the same house, the name of the Number of 
liead of each family was entered in the house list and the block list. The number of 

such additional families, abstracted from the block lists, was found to be only 2,382 in the 
whole State, of which 1.767 were in municipal towns and the remaining 615 only in all 
the taluks together. The practice of separate families living in the same house is not so 
common in this country at present. Even on a limited scale it is seen more in towns than 
in rural parts. The total number of families found in the State at the time of the census is 
932,31 2. This gives on an average 5‘46 persons per family, while the average number of 
persons per house is 5‘48. 

78. The number of persons per house at the last four censuses is shown in Sub- House-room, 
sidiary Table VII at the end of this chapter. The figures for 1921 and 1931 are given in 

the margin. The average number 
of persons per house has steadily 
risen from census to census. It was 

5-08 in 1901, 5T7 in 1911, 5-26 
in 1921 and5‘48in 1931. These 
figures show that the rate of con- 
struction of new houses is not keep- 
ing pace with the growth of the 
population, and consequently the 
house-room available to each person 
is gradually diminishing. In 1931 
every 100 houses have had to 
accommodate 40 persons more than 
in 1901. Taking the different 
administrative divisions it is seen 
that the Southern Division has the 
highest number of persons per house, and the High Range the lowest. The Northern 
Division has a slightly higher average than the Central, though it has a lower density than 
the latter. In the natural divisions the variation in the number of persons per house varies 
directly as the density. 

79. Subsidiary Table VII gives the number of houses per square mile at each of the House-density. 
last four censuses. The figures for 

j Number of iiouses per ^^quare mile j 1921 and 1931 are extracted In the 

margin. As is to be expected the 
number of houses per square mile 
has risen during the last decade in 
all the administrative and natural 
divisions, corresponding to the 
increase in the population and in the 
density. The Lowland Division 
which is the most densely populated 
region has naturally the highest 
number of houses per square mile 
and the Highland with its least 
density has the smallest number. 

In the former there are 1 8 times as 
many houses per square mile as 
*here are in the latter. But the difference becomes less striking when the number per square 

mile of cultivable or cultivated 

— ~ area is considered as can be seen 

Number of iiouses per square mile j from the marginal figures. The 

Natural Division — houses in the Lowland Division 

i Total area | | are getting SO crowded that there 

is only a little over an acre and a 
half of cultivated land for each 
house in that division, while in 
the Highland each house gets 
nearly 5 ^ acres and in the Mid- 
land about 2 1 acres. 



State or Division 

1931 

j 1921 

STATE 

122 

100 

Administrative Division. 



Southern Division 

172 

145 

Central 

133 

109 

Northern ., 

128 

104 

High Range „ 

19 

11 

Natural Division 



Howland 

312 

263 

Midland , 

164 

133 

Highland ,, 

17 

11 



{ 

Nnmher of persons per house j 


1931 

1921 1 

1 

STATE 

5-48 

1 

5‘26 1 

Administrative Division. 

Southern Division 

5-61 

.5-37 

Central „ 

.5-41 

5-28 

Northern „ 

5-48 

.516 

High Range „ 

5-01 

4-81 

Natural Division. 

Lowland ,, , 

5-59 

5-34 i 

Midland „ 

5-45 

5-25 i 

Highland „ 

4-94 

4-Ct 1 

1 
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Proximity of 
houses. 


Tendency 
for the break- 
up of joint 
families. 


Buildings other 
than houses- 


80. The tendency for the over-crowding of houses in thickly populated areas can be 
seen more clearly from the marginal table showing the af^roximate distance in yards from 

house to house in the 
State and in the different 
divisions at each of the 
last four censuses, on the 
assumption of a uniform 
distribution of the 
houses. The figures 
speak for themselves. 
The average distance 
from house to house has 
fallen from 2 1 6‘9 yards 
in 1 901 to 1 7 1 "2 yards 
in 1 93 1 for the State as 
a whole. In the ad- 
ministrative divisions 
the houses in the 

Southern Division are three times as near to one another as those in the High Range, while 
in the natural divisions the distance from one house to another in the Lowland is less than 
one-fourth of what it is in the Highland. 



Proximity of houses in yards 

j 

state or Division 





1931 

1 

1921 1 

1 

I 

1911 j 

j 

1901 


STATE 

171-2 j 

189-1 

202-8 

216 9 

Administrative 





Division 





Southern Dhision 

Central 

Northern 

141-2 

164-0 

157*1 

lSI-1 

167-8 

195-1 

179-5 

206-3 

1672 

433-9 

185‘4 

570*2 

197-2 

714-8 

211 4 
945-6 

Hiffh Kange 

Natural Division 


Lowland ,, * 

107-1 

116-6 

123-2 

129-9 

Midland 

147-7 

164-0 

176-1 

190 1 

High'aiicl ., . ; 

1 458*7 

570-2 

668*7 

772-1 


81 . The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs gives no clue whatsoever as to whether 
there is any tendency for the breaking-up of joint families in Travancore. The enactment 
of social legislation, permitting the partition of the common properties of matriarchal 
tarwdds, already referred to, should naturally lead to the break-up of these joint families 
into smaller units. But the fact that the number of persons per house has increased from 
5 "26 in 1921 to 5*48 in 1931 does not appear to point to the existence of such a tendency. 
These figures do not, however, disclose, the real position. For, as has already been 
pointed out, the increase in the number of persons per house has been contributed by a 
larger proportion of children under 10 years in 1931 than in 1921. This proportion was 
26'8 per cent, of the total population in 1921 and 30’4 per cent, in 1931. In considering 
the question, whether large families are breaking up into smaller ones, these children should 
naturally be excluded. Again, the calculation should more appropriately be made on the 
natural than on the actual population. If children under 10 years are excluded from the 
natural population and the average number of persons per house then calculated, it will be 
found that the number per house was 3’79 in 1921 and 3'73 in 1931. Or, expressing it 
in another way, there were 26 houses in 1921 and 27 in 1931 for every 1 00 persons of 
the natural population excluding children under 10 years. The increase, though slight, 
certainly shows that joint families have been broken up in the last decade; and this, as has 
already been observed, is mainly the result of the partition of the matriarchal tarwdds of 
Nayars, llavas and Nanjanad Vellalas, 


82, All buildings, irrespective of the purpose for which they were used, were entered 
in the house list and the block list. The number of occupied houses has been abstracted 
for the purpose of the various tables. The statistics regarding the other buildings are not 
usually compiled, but I have had these figures separately compiled this time, and they 
are given below: — 


State or Division 

Shops 

Schools 

and 

Colleges 

l^ublic offices 
and other 
Government 
buildings 

Temples 

Churches 

Mosques 

Mis- 

cellaneous 

buildings 

Tot al 

STATE 

35,639 

4.9d0 

2,048 

9.250 

2,627 

756 

- 

14,439 

1 

1 69,699 

Sonth^^rn Division. 

9,102 

1,209 

854 

5,612 

1.027 

322 

.5,831 

j 23.-157 

Central 

12,962 

2,213 


1,917 

778 

' 237 

4,693 

! 23.386 

"Korthern 

13,559 

1.4-6 

550 

1 ,673 

806 

193 

3.311 

21. .588 

High Range 

16 

22 

, 58 

48 

16 

4 

6H 

i 768 
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It is interesting to compare the State figures under some of the above items with the 
corresponding figures given in The Memoir of the Survey of the Travancore and Cochin 
States embodying the results of the survey conducted by Ward and Conner in 1816-1820. 
The two sets of figures are given below: — 



1816-1820 

1931 

Public institutions for education 

264 

4,940 

Public Offices of various descriptions 

1,026 

2,048 

Principal temples dedicated to the superior divinities 

3,362 ) 


Temples and groves dedicated to several minor divinities 

15,862 1 

9,250 

Places of worship belonging to the inferior castes 

2,434 j 


Churches 

301 

2,627 

Mosques 

254 

756 


The figures are self-explanatory and comment is unnecessary. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (A) 
Density, Water-supply and Crops 


Division 

Mean densit}- per 
square mile 

Percentage of total 
area which is 

Percentage ofcultnable 
area which is 

Percentage 
of gross 

Normal 
rainfall in 

Of total 
area 

Of net 
cultivated 

area 

Cultivable 

Net 

cultivated 

Net 

cultivated 

Double 

cropped 

cultivatetl 
area which 
is iiTigaced 

inches 

1 

2 

3 

• 

5 

b 

7 

8 

9 

STATE 

AdministratiYe 

Division 

668 

1.482 

62-34 

4510 

72-33 

7 94 

16-65 

99 19 

Southern 

96.3 

1,757 

63 95 

54-76 

85-62 

19-13 

34-87 

59-44 

Central 

717 

1,629 

5213 

44-04 

84-47 

11-61 

8-77 

100-43 

Northern 

700 

1.361 

66-18 

51-44 

77-72 

2-35 

12-69 

123-20 

High Range 

Natnral Division 

94 

450 

75'58 

20 93 

27-69 

0-07 

4-47 

146-33 

Lowland , 

1,743 

2.186 

87-38 

79-72 

91-20 

12-63 

23-94 

78-00 

Midland 

892 

1,303 

86-03 

68-48 

79-60 

8-42 

14-65 

109-00 

Highland 

82 

591 

34-59 

13-87 

40-09 

2-46 

6-95 

128 00 


Division 

Tercontage of gross cultivated area under 

Rice 

Coconut 

Tapioca 

Pepper 

Rubber 

Tea 

Sugarcane 

Ocher crops 



10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

STATE 

36-2 

21-5 

18 9 

4 2 

3 4 

3-3 

0 4 

12-1 

Administrati-ve 

Division 









Southern . 

37 6 

20-0 

19-9 

2-6 

03 

1-2 

. . 

18-4 

Central , 

38-9 

22-9 

27-0 

1-9 

2-6 

0-6 

0-7 

5-4 

Northern , 

38-2 

23-1 

13-5 

8-4 

5-8 

0-1 

0-6 

8-3 

High Range . 

3-6 

0-2 

0-4 

0*5 

7-2 

44-4 

-• 

43-7 

Natural Di-vision 









Xiowland 

47-0 

31-6 

lO-O 

0-7 

0-1 


0-2 

10-4 

Midland 

34-8 

18-1 

25-6 

6-6 

4-0 

0-5 

0-7 

97 

Highland 

15-8 

10-7 

139 

3-2 

8-7 

21-7 

•• 

26-0 


1. The gross cultivated area is the net cultivated area plus the double-cropped area. 

2. The proportions giveu in columns 2 to 17 were calculated from the figures supplied by the Land Revenue Dpnnrtmpnt 

those cottained in Trarff'acore. ^ iLmeuc ana 


3 . 


The boundaries of the natural di\-isions have been altered at this census and hence the figures given 
table cannot be compared with the corresponding figures for the last census. ® 


for these divisions in this 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I (B) 
Density by taluk 



Taluk 


Area in square miles 

1 

1 Density per square mile of 

j 



j Total 

i Cultivable 

1 

Cultivated 

! Total area 
! 

Cultivable area 

.[cultivated area 

1 


1 


1 2 

1 

3 

4 

1 

i 

6) 

• 7 


STATS 


7.625 

4,754 

3.439 

668 

1,072 

1,482 

1 

Thovala 


144-96 

45-30 

31-01 

277 

886 

1,294 

2 

Agasthiswaram 


106-92 

86-90 

84-80 

1,487 

2,75.3 

1.830 

1,875 

3 

Kalkulam 


j :>20‘39 

I 

131-86 

120-61 

900 

S30 

1,566. 

1,712 

4 

■Vilavancode 

• 

j 

107-00 

107-00 

1,067 

1,074 

1.647 

1,647 

-5 

Neyyattinkara 

- 

^ 233-35 

173-2-5 

155-39 

1.177 

i.ias 

1,.5S5 

1.767 

-6 

Trivandrum 

- 

i 97.26 

1 

87 * 7(j 

79-95 

2,336 

1,536 

2,589 

•2,842 

7 

Nedumaugad 


1 366-02 

185-18 

! 132-07 

430 

850 

1.191 

8 

Chirayinkil 


i 146-50 

! 

135-49 

1 105-43 

i 

1 

1.317 

1,366 

1,425 

1,831 

9 

Quilon 

- 

1 147-41 

104-6'6 

1 93-00 

1 

1.680 

1.497 

2,366 

2,6614 

10 

Karunagapally 

• 

88-99 

75*77 

75*44 

2,161 

2,161 

2,. 5.39 

2,550 

11 

Karthikapally 

• 

1 74-24 

i 

70-54 

62-71 

1,925 

1,860 

2,025 

2.278 

12 

Mavelitara 

« 

j 111-43 

105-27 

104-31 

1,562 

1,4SS 

1,653 

1,668 

13 

Kunnathur 

. 

j 150-46 

118-06 

66-83 

778 

992 

1.752 

14 

Kottarakkara 

• 

i 202-03 

183-76 

1.50-13 

681 

749 

917 

16 

Pathanapiiram 

• 

j 42j*(>7 

179-60 

112-74 

•237 

563 

896 

l(i 

Shenkotta 

• 

129-14 

.55-24 

43-31 

371 

278 

867 

1,105 

17 

Pathanarathitta 

• 

898-16 

164-26 

143 -.57 

159 

868 

993 

18 

Thiruvella 

• 

220-15 

1.85-66 

182-31 

1.533 

1.492 

1,819 

1.8.52 

19 

Ampalapula 

• 

147-46 

110 --26 

108-28 

1,497 

1,23S 

2,002 

1 

2,030 

•20 

Changanachery 

- 

263 - 78 

208-67 

165-61 

840 

763 

1,061 

1,337 

■21 

Kottayam 

• 

214-04 

193-61 

156-62 

1,083 

986 

1, 198 

1,481 

22 

Vaikom 

• 

14.1-09 

111). 83 i 

1 

111 -.53 

1,067 

997 

1,316 

1,378 

23 

Sherthala 


117-14 

02*54 ^ 

89>41 

1,746 

1 

•2,210 

2,287 

24 

Panxr 


113-43 

98-36 j 

97-88 

1,625 

1,540 

1 

1,874 

1,883 

25 

Kunnathunad 

• 

361 -66 

237-97 

110-64 

625 

iiU 

l»5(l 

2.044 

26 

Muvattupula 

• 

48 7 • 4<» 

226*30 

183-26 

414 

800 

978 

27 

Thodupula 

• 

486-94 

162-64 

107-16 

186 

558 

.847 

28 

Minachil 


283-41 

266-35 

222-22 

711 

75*‘ 

007 

29 

Pirmede 

• 

4.'i0-9O 1 

299-59 

106-78 

102 

154 

431 

80 

Devikulam 

• 

667-03 j 

545*34 

127-52 

89 

109 

464 


1- The figures given in columns 2 t<' 4 were furnished by the Land Revenue Dei)artment. 

2. In the case of those taluks in which municipal towns are situated the density of the taluks excluding the towns ia 
given in italics in column 5. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Distribution of the population classified according to density 


Taluks with a pcpulation per square mile of 


Division 

1 

1 Under 150 

150- 

-800 

30(1 

-450 

4.5( 1 — 6( 1(1 


j Area 

Population 

Area 

Pop ulatioii 

Area 

1 

J Population 

1 

4 rea 

1 

1 Pojnilation 

1 

1 

i 2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 3 

1 

6 

7 

s 


STATE 

i 1,118 

105,224 

1,956 

1 374,557 

932 

386,308 




! 14 66 

1 

2-07 

25 6S 

1 7 35 

12 22 

7-58 



Administrative Division 




j 





Southern 

1 

1 

1 

•• 

145 
i) • 7^ 

40.129 

2 -SO 

H6() 

24-56 

157.312 

10-97 

1 


Central 


•• 

1..824 

3i-n2 

243,700 

1 13-09 

129 

4-97 

47,8H('' 

2-57 

1 

1 


Northern • . 


• 

4.'<7 

2n-71 

00.72N 

5-35 

437 

IS -04 

181, l2s 
10-69 

1 

• - 

High Rang,; 

1,118 
inn -00 

10.8.221 
100 - no 


• • 

■- 

-- 



Natural Division 









Lowland 





• » 


• • 

• • 

Midlan<l 

■■ 




•• 

•• 



Highland 

8,863 

94- til 

246,280 

S4'G6 

1.84 

5-10 

44.641 

13-34 

ft * 


• • 














Taluks with a population per square mile of 



Iiivisidji 

600- 

— T50 

750—900 

900- 

-1,0.50 

t.0.50 and over 


! 

Area | 

Population 

Area 

Population 

Aiea 

Population 

Area 

Po|iulation 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

STATE 

847 

565,175 

414 

338,588 

230 

206,491 

2,128 

3,119,630 


till 

t! 09 

5 43 

6 64 

3 02 

4 05 

27 91 

61 22 

Administrative t Division 









Southern , 





230 

15-44 

206,491 

14-40 

749 

oO-27 

1.03(»,024 
/ 1 ■ S3 

Central • 

202 

r*75 

137.621 

7-40 

1.50 

5 -78 

117,110 

6-29 


•• 

790 

30-44 

1.315,173 

70>65 

"Northern 

26 ‘03 

427.554 

25-22 

264 

10-90 

221.47,8 

13-06 

• • 


5,89 

24-32 

774,433 

4-5-68 

High Range 

■■ 

■■ 

•- 

■■ 

• • 




Natural Division 









Lowland 

■ ■ 


•• 

■■ 

• • 

■- 

1,371 
100 -no 

2.389, .549 • 
ion -on 

Midland 

1.018 

37-42 

699,727 

2l<-97 

OUT 

36 ‘S3 

796,320 

32-97 

156 

5-76 

147.496 

6-10 

541 

19-99 

771.951 

31-96 

Highland 

1 



1 

! 


■■ 

1 

t 




Note;— T he proportions per cent, wl.ich the area and population of each group bear to the total are given in italh- 
below the absolute figures for the State and the divisions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Variation in relation to density since 1881 


IhviMoit 

Percentage of variation. Increase (-^). 
Decrease (— ) 

Net 

variation 

18S1-1931 

Mean density per square mile 

l'.>21 to 
1931 

1911 to 
1921 

lllOl to 
1911 

1891 to , 1S81 to 
1901 , 1.891 

1931 

1921 

lilll 

1901 i 1891 

1 

1881 

1 

9 

O 

4 

1 

• 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 12 

13 

STATE 

1 27-2 

-16 8 

-16-2 

^15 4 +6 5 

+ 112-2 

668 

525 

450 

387 1 .335 

315 

Administrative 











Division 




; 







Southern 

.^24-0 

4-17-0 

-17-.3 

-15-7 ,+ 3-1 

+ 103 -5 

963 

77t> 

663 

.564 , 488 

473 

Central 

-2.') -2 

-4 17-0 

+ 15-2 

t-12-8 :+ 9-7 

+ 1((8-S 

717 

573 

490 

425 377 

344 

1 Northern 

^29-9 

+ i.v.-> 

-14-5 

^17-6 + 5-0 

+ 11-2-2 

70(1 

53il 

467 

407 346 

33i* 

1 Hit'll riaiiiie • 

1 

-Si -9 

-4 42-0 

-S5-7 

' + 13f>-2 

+ 1,589-5 

!»4 

.51 

36 

l<( ; 13 

(> 

f 

Natural Division 











Lowland 

-24-2 

-f 1 5 ’ 

-13-2 

-14-3 1+ 5-2 

+ 94 -fi 

1,743 

1,4(13 

1.220 

1,078 1 •.142 

.89(r 

Midland 

-27'5 

+ 1 i * 4 

^ 18‘2 

-1.5-9 |4- 7-5 

+ 12(1-1 

892 

700 

596 

50') 435 

405 

Highland 

^.o4'S 

+ 32-2 

+ 30-2 

-24-4 1+ 13-2 

! 

+ 275-0 

82 

53 

40 

31 ' 25 

i 

22 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 


Variation in natural population 


1 

1 


Populatio 

n in 1931 

1 

Population in 1921 

Variation pei 
cent. (1921- 
1931) in 

Division 1 

Actual 

Population 

Immi- 

grants 

Emi- 
grants 1 

1 

Natural 

Population 

1 

Actual 

Population 

) 

Immi- 
gi ants 

Emi- 

grants 

Natural 

Population 

natural 
population 
Increase ( + ) 
Decrease ( — ) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

j 7 

i 

8 

9 

10 

STATE 

5,095,973 

i 

1 

135,103 

58,466 

5,019,336 

4,006,062 

73,591 

30,260 

3.962.731 

+ 26-7 

Administrative 

Division 

j 

1 









Southern 

1.433.956 

28,744 

20,7(44 

1.42-5,916 

i 1,156,373 

18.096 

11.784 

1,150,061 

+ 24-0 

Central 

1,861.472 

53,408 

37,295 

1,84.5,359 

1.487,178 

33,354 

23,048 

1.476.872 1 

+ 26-0 

Northern 

1,695,321 

52.157 

30,537 

1,673,701 

1.305,590 

29. ,593 1 

16,116 

1,292.118 

+ 29-.5 

High Range , 

105.224 

89,831 

.501 

15,894 

.56.921 

43.889 j 

3911 

13,425 

+ 18-4 

Natural 

Division 






i 

i 

1 

1 



Lowland 

2,389.549 

88.1-28 

77,321 

1 

2,378.742 

1,923.497 

i 

1 



Midland 

2.415,494 

89.714 

8U,ii75 

2.406,4.55 

1.894.618 

1 

1 

i 

j 


Highland , 

290,930 

120,369 

5.112 

1 75,673 

LS7.947 

1 i 

j 1 

i 

1 



Note:— S ince the boundaries ot the natural divisions have been altered at ihisceusu-., figures showing the natural population 
of' these divisions for the previous census are not available. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 
Comparison with vital statistics 


\ 

Division 

1921 -1931 Total 
number of 

Number per cent, of population 
of 1921 

Excess (+) or 
deficiency ( — ) 
of births over 
deaths 

Increase ( -l- ) or Decrease (— ) 
of population of 1931 
compared with 1921 

i 

Births j 

Deaths | 

Births j 

Deaths 1 

Natural 

Population 

Actual 

Population 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

i 

STATE 

819,173 

446,319 

20-4 

11-1 

+ 372,854 

1 

, b 1.056.605+1.089.911 

i 

Administrative 

Division 



i 

i 





Southern 

207,277 

133,573 

17-9 

11-6 

+ 73.704 

1 +275,855 

+ 277,.5S3 

Central 

2y8.89fi 

153.930 

20-1 

10-4 

+ 144,966 

1 +36S.487 : 

I +374,294 

Northern 

296,992 

148,066 

22-7 

11-3 

+ 148,926 

j +381, 5SS 

+ 389.731 

High Range 

16,008 

10.7.50 

28*1 j 

i 18-9 

+ 5,258 

1 

+ 2,469 

+ 48.303 

Hatnral 

Division 




i 

j 



Lowland 

368,030 

209,135 

19-1 i 

10-9 

j +1.58.895 

i 

■f 466.062 

Midland 

400.866, 

206,278 

21-2 

10-9 

j +194 ,.588 

t 

i 

+ .520.876 

Highland 

50,277 

30,906 

j -26-8 

16-4 

I + 19.371 

1 

1 i 

+ 102,983 


Note:— She variations in column 7 for natural divisions cannot l.c worketl out as figures showing the natural population of these 
divisions for the previous census are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 

Variation by taluks classified according to density (A) — Actual figures 


Natural 

Divi'-ion 

Decade 

1 


V ariation in taluks with a population per square mile, at commencement of decade 

of 


Under 150 

130 to 300 

300 to 450 

4.50 to 600 

600 

to 750 j 

1 

[ 

750 to 900 

900 to 1,050 

1,050 and 
over 

1 

1 2 


3 

i 

4 

5 


6 

1 

7 


8 

9 


10 


1 1891—1901 


32,366 

+ 

62.262 

+ 42.186 

4- 

77.105; + 

30.247 

1 

+ 

54,467 

+ 53,219 

+ 

42.549 

STATE 

1901-1911 

i~'“ 

45,417 

+ 30.945 

+ 78,990 

+ 

44.755 + 

67.040 

+ 

57,194 

+ 76.519 

4- 

75.958 


1911-1921 


60.299 

' + 

51,6281 

+ 58,376 

i + 

60,807 

+ 

50,838 

+ 

62,982 

+ 42,441 

J- 

169 716 


1921—1931 

!+ 

i 

120,376 

' + 

31.1311 

+ 92.058 

1 

176,635 

+ 

23.647 

+ 

155,355 

1 

+ 57.009 

-J- 

433,700 


i i 

1891—1901' 

I 






10,262 

+ 

18,2.52 

+ 

1 

49.072 

+ 43,101 

4- 

64.741 

Lowland 

1 1901-1911 


• . 


• . 



. . 


1,490 

+ 

11,574 

+ 40,657 

_U 

141,528 


1911—1921 


. * 


. • 

. • 


. . 


12,605 

+ 

1 3,921 ! 

+ 21,176 

+ 

203,403 


1 1921—1931 

I 

1 

j 

1 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• * 


• • 

+ 

43,963 

• • 


422,08!) 


i 1891-1901 



+ 

42,635 

+ 57,518 

+ 

39,634 



+ 

34 , 889 ' 

+ 12,922 



Midland 

! 1901—1911 


• • 

+ 

23,998 

+ 71,154 

+ 

83,045 

+ 

6,231 

+ 

.5,367! 

+ 58,797 




1 1911 — 1921 


• • 


, , 

+ 134,956 

+ 

54,522 

+ 

34,074 

— 

6.006 

f 7;039 

+ 



1921 — 1931 


• • 


• • 

. . 1 

+ 

233,357 

+ 

123,046 

■b 

49,540 



U4;933 


! 1.891—1901^ + 

17.654 

L 

3,738 

! 

! 

f 


1 



1 

1 



Highland , 

1901—1911' + 

35,710 

1- 

2,7.33 





• ^ 





• • 


: 1911-1921 + 

41,401 


3,739 








1 


• • 


1921 — 1931 + 

93,348 

+ 

9,635 

• • 

1 


j 







. . 


\ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI (B) 


Proportional figures 


Nat aral 
Dirision 

Decade 

Variation in taluks with a population per snuare mile, at commencement of decade, of 

Under 150 

|l50 

to 300' 

300 

to 450 

450 

to 600 

600 

to 750 

j 750 

to 900 

900 to 1,050 

1,050 and 
over 

1 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1891-1901 

+ 

24*21 

+ 

22-23 

+ 

ll*68i + 

17*86 

+ 

16*23 

+ 

13-18 

+ 

12-13 

+ 

13*61 

STATE 

1901 1911 


27*35 

+ 

12-47 

+ 

18*46! + 

13*64 

“T 

18-92 

+ 

23-50 

+ 

13-60 

+ 

12*20 


1911-1921 

+ 

37*97 

+ 

18-50 

+ 

28-30I + 

16*12 

+ 

17-21 


14*95 

+ 

14-82 

+ 

12-56 


1921—1931 

+ 

55*17 

+ 

28-28 

+ 

31*29 

+ 

28*96 

+ 

25*30 

+ 

25*34 

+ 

26-21 

+ 

23-45 


1891—1901 





i 

1 


+ 

21*10 

+ 

20-27 

+ 

15*28 

+ 

14-46 

+ 

12*13 

Lowland , 

1901—1911 


, * 






, * 

+ 

2-53 

_L 

8*34 

+ 

17*09 

+ 

13*59 


1911 — 1921 


, , 







+ 

20-88 

+ 

12*12 

+ 

14*08 

+ 

15*10 


1921—1931 




•• 


* • 


! 


• • 

-f 

28*46 


•• 

+ 

23*86 


1891—1901 



+ 

22-09! 

+ 

17*06 

+ 

13*11 



+ 

14*41 

+ 

12*47 



3Iidland . 

19'n 1911 


• • ' 

+ 

41*60 


17*88 

+ 

17*79 

+ 

12*48 

+ 

18*19 

+ 

16*16 




1911—1921 





+ 

26*72 

4- 

15*47 

+ 

13*50 

_ 

12*80 

+ 

20*18 

-f 

13*17 


1921-1931 


• • 


* • 


• • 

+ 

34*28 


23-13 

+ 

30*65 


• * 

+ 

22*09 


1891—1901 

+ 

25*07 

+ 

21*44 













Highland , 

1901—1911 

+ 

40*55 

- 

12*91 


, * 












1911—1921 

+ 

33*45 

+ 

20-28 




, , 


, , 








1921—1931 

+ 

61*04 

+ 

27*52 


) 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII 
Persons per house and houses per square mile 


Division 

Average number of persons per house 

Average number of houses per square mile 

1 

1931 

1 1921 

1 

1 

1911 

1 

j 1901 

1931 

1921 1 

: i 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

! ^ i 

5 

i 

6 I 

i 

1 7 

I 

8 

9 

STATE 

5-48 

5-26 

517 

i 

5-08 

1 

122 

! I 

100 

87 ] 

76 

AdministpatiYe Diyision 





i 

! 1 
j 



Southern 

5-61 

5*37 

5*22 

5*07 

172 

145 

127 

111 

Central 

5-41 

5-28 

5-21 

5*06 

133 

i 109 

94 

84 

Northern 

5-48 

5* 16 

5-09 

5-12 

128 

104 

92 

80 

High Range 

5-01 

4-81 

519 

1 

5-23 

19 

11 

7 

1 

Natural Division 









Lowland 

5* 59 

1 

5-34 

518 

5*08 

312 

! 

263 

235 

212 

Midland 

5*45 

5-25 

5-20 

5-11 

164 

133 

115 

1 

99 

Highland 

4-94 

, 4*61 

i 

4*75 1 

4-79 

- 

' 

8 

6 



CHAPTER 11 


Definition of 
town. 


Deference to 
statistics. 


THE POPULATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 

83. A town with a population of 100,000 or more is a city. Travancore does not 
yet possess a city. Trivandrum, its capital, containing 96,01 6 inhabitants, has come very 
near the border line and will easily get into the category long before the next census. 
According to the definition laid down in the Imperial Census Code, a town includes (1 ) every 
municipality, (2) all civil lines not included within municipal limits, (3) every cantonment, 
and (4) every other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 
persons, which the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat as a town for census 
purposes. In Indian States, where there are no municipalities, this definition will have to 
be extensively applied. In dealing with questions arising under head (4) the Provincial 
Superintendent is required to have regard to the character of the population, the relative 
density of the dwellings, the importance of the place as a centre of trade, and its historic 
associations. There are 19 municipalities in Travancore, and according to the definition 
given above all of them are towns. These 1 9 municipalities existed in 1921 also. There 
are no cantonments or civil lines which may be included under towns. There are other 
places which partake of an urban character and 27 such places have been declared as 
towns for the present census. In 1921 there were only 19 of them. The population basis 
has not been followed in determining whether a place should be treated as a town or not. 
In England all sanitary districts with 2,000 or more inhabitants are included under towns, 
and in the United States all “ incorporated ” places with a population of 2,500 or more are 
brought under this category. There are several villages in Travancore with a population 
of less than 5,000 which are more or less urban in character. They possess the usual 
amenities associated with town life, such as markets, shops, better classes of schools and 
other public institutions, and some of them are even more populous than a few of the 
municipalities. But all of them have not been treated as towns. The places which have 
been Included in the category of towns for census purposes in 1921 and 1931 are those 
which have been declared as towns under the Police Regulation and have been 
provided with the conservancy staff. Of the 27 towns of the above category 
as many as 1 5 have a population of 5,000 or more, and some of them have 
densities ranging from 8,000 to 27,000 persons per square mile, while among the munici- 
palities Kullthura has only less than 5,000 inhabitants, and Attingal and Neyyattinkara have 
densities below 1 ,000 per square mije. Among the villages which have not been included 
in the category of towns there are mcH'e than 200, each having a density of more than 
2,500 persons per square mile. Villages in the lowland regions of the State have grown 
considerably in recent years, not only in the density of population but also in respect of 
other urban characteristics. The development of communications, the phenomenal growth 
of motor traffic, the changed mode of life of the people which has brought into existence 
hotels and restaurants, shops and bazaars, the opening of a large number of schools, and 
the rapid spread of English education have all contributed to the disintegration of the old 
village system and the conversion of many rural villages into areas of urban character. 

84. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are contained in the following 
tables : — 

(1) Imperial Table I showing the area, houses and population of towns and 
villages. 

(2) Imperial Table III showing the towns and villages classified by popu- 
lation. 

(3) Imperial Table IV showing the towns classified by population with varia- 
tions since 1881. 
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(4) Imperial Table V showing the towns arranged territorially with population 
by religion. 

(5) State Table I at the end of Part II (Imperial Tables) showing the 
area, population and density of each taluk and town, together with the 
population in 1921 and the percentages of variation in population during the 
past two decades. 

(6) Subsidiary Table I showing the distribution of population between towns 
and villages. 

(7) Subsidiary Table II showing the number per mllle of the population of each 
main religion who live in towns. 

(8) Subsidiary Table III showing the towns classified by population. 

85. Each ward in a municipjal town was taken as the unit for the purpose of the 
census and all the wards in a town were constituted into a charge with the President of census 
the municipality as the Charge Superintendent. In the other towns the l^ara formed the ‘owns- 
unit, each town was treated as a circle, and all the towns in a Sanitary Circle formed a 
charge with the Sanitary Circle Officer as the Charge Suporintendent for purposes of 
inspection, the administrative control being vested in the Tahsildar of the taluk in which 

the towns were situated. Special arrangements were made for taking the census of the 
floating population in towns on the census day. The census of the inmates of jails, lock-ups, 
hospitals, asylums, and other public institutions in towns was taken under the suporvision 
of the officers in charge of them. 

86. The limits of some towns have been altered since the last census. The present Yariation in 
population of these towns has to be adjusted for these changes in order tq assess the correct 

rate of increase dur- 
ing the past decade. 

The statement in the 
margin shows the 
changes made in the 
area of some towns, 
the adjustments made 
in the pxspulation, and 
the recorded and 
adjusted rates of 
increase during the 
decade. The area 
of all the towns 
mentioned in the state- 
ment except Attingal 

has been extended, and consequently the adjusted rates of increase of the population 
of these towns between 1921 and 1931 are lower than the recorded rates. In the case of 
Attingal alone there has been a decrease of 3 square miles in the area, and if the area had 
remained the same as in 1921 its population would have shown an increase of 18-1 per 
cent, instead of the recorded decrease of 3'9 per cent. 

87. We have already seen that the urban area in Travancore can be divided into Number and 

municipal and non-municipal towns. There are 19 of the former and 27 of the latter as types of towns- 

against 19 of each at the last census. The towns can also be classified according to the 

chief occupations of their population, their historical associations and other factors of 
Importance. By this method of classification 23 towns may be treated as agricultural and 
distributive, 9 as industrial and commercial, and 2 as market towns. Of the remaining 1 2 
towns, Trivandrum which is the capital of the State stands by itself. Similarly, Alwaye, 
which' on account of the Pefiyar river that flows through it has been growing in importance 
as a health resort durmg the summer, may be placed in a separate category. Padmanabha- 
puram and Attingal constitute another group in virtue of their historical Importance. The 
former was the capital of the State and the headquarters of the Royal House until about 
two centuries ago, while the latter, besides being the headquarters of the Ranis of Attingal 


Town 

A-ea added Population of llie 
nr deducted added or deduct- 
Squaremdes ed area in 1931 

Increase percent, of 
population during the 
decade 

1921- 1931 

Recorded Adjusted 

Trivandrum 

4-1-23 2,112 

+ 31-9 +29-0 

Nagercoil 

+ 1-43 602 

+24-8 +23-0 

Padmanabhapurain 

+ 0-50 206 

+ 12-6 +10-4 

Attingal 

_ 3-0 2,440 

— 3-9 + 18-1 

Quikii 

4-0-29 1.637 

+ 34-3 +27-5 

Parur 

+ 0-57 166 

-I-27-0 +25-6 
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whose sons are the reigning sovereigns of Travancore, has risen into importance on 
account of the customary annual visits paid to it even to this day by the sovereign and the 
senior female member of the Royal House. Eight other towns owe their importance to 
the existence of rich and renowned temples which have attracted pilgrims from far and wide 
from very early times. The towns classified on the above basis are shown below; — - 


TYPES OF TOWNS 


(M) — Municipality 


Capital of the State 

1. Trivandrum (M) 

Health resort 

2. Alwaye (M) 

Old urbanised areas 

. 1 . Padmanabhapuram (M) 

4. Attingal (M) 

Market towns 

5. Changanachery (M) 

6. Iraniel (T) 

Temple towns 

7. Cape Comorin (T) 

8. Suchindiam (T) 

9. Thiruvatter (T) 

10. Varkala (T) 

11. Haripad (M) 

12. Ampalapuia (T) 

13. Ettumanur (T) 

14. Yaikom (M) 

Industrial and commercial towns 

15. Nagfircoil (M) 

16. Colachel (M) 

17. Thiruvithamcode (T) 

18- Puvar (T) 


(T) — Census Town 


19. Balaramapuram (T) 

20. Quilon (M) 

21- Kayankulam (M) 

22. Alleppey (M) 

23 Kottayam (M) 

Agricultural and distributive towns 

24. Aramboly (T) 

25. Bhuthapandy (T) 

26. Kuiithnra (Si) 

27- Parasaala (T) 

28* Neyyattinkara (M) 

29- Nedumangad (T) 

30. Karunagapally (T) 

31. Mavelikara (ol) 

32- Kottarakkara (T) 

33* Punalur (T) 

34> Sbenkotta (M) 

35* Achanputhur (T) 

36- Samburvadakara (T) 

37* Pathanamthitta (T) 

38* Cbengannur (T) 

39* Tbiruvella (M) 

40- Mundakayam (T) 

41 Sherthala (T) 

42. Parur (M) 

43. Perumpavur (T) 

44. Muvattupuia (T) 

45. Thodupuia (T) 

46. Minachil (T) 


Twenty-five of the above towns are taluk headquarters now, while five others 
were headquarters of taluks at the time of the last census. Trivandrum, Varkala, 
Quilon, Kottarakkara, Punalur, Shenkotta and Alwaye are situated on the railway line. 

88. The aggregate population of the towns according to the present census is 
551,788 as against 404,654 in 1921. The population enumerated may be taken to be 
more or less the normal urban population of the State. As has been pointed out in 
paragraph 8 in Chapter I, owing to the special measures taken in this census the floating 
population enumerated was much less than that in the previous censuses. The possibility 
of the people ordinarily residing outside the towns moving into them on the census day was 
greatly minimised by closing all the factories and other institutions which drew workmen from 
the suburbs of towns, by stopping the motor bus service and by closing the markets, 
shops and bazaars on the census morning. As a result of these measures the floating 
population enumerated in Travancore was only three per mille. Moreover, more than 95 
per cent, of the aggregate population of the State were enumerated in the districts in which 
they were bcarn. It may, therefore, be assumed that the de Jure population of the 
towns does not differ materially from the de facto population enumerated at the census. 
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89. Of the total urban population of 551,788, about 74 per cent. (408,462) live in 
municipalities and 26 per cent. ( 1 43,326) in other towns, die corresponding proportions in 
1921 being 80 per cent, and 20 percent, respectively. The following diagrams show 
the population of the various municipal and other towns in 1931. Trivandrum leads off 


Diagram 13— sltowlng the popuiatieo 
of muaicipal towns in 1931. 
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Diagram 14 — showing the population of other towns in 1931 • 
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with a population of 96,016. The next largest town, Alleppey, has not got even half the 
population of Trivandrum. In 1921 it occupied the third place, the second place being 
held by Nagercoil, but at the present census it has pushed Nagercoil behind. Similarly, 
Kottayam which was behind Changanachery in 1921 has now gone over it, and Kayan- 
kulam which was next to Attingal in 1921 has overtaken it. The distribution and 

proportion of the urban 
population living in towns, 
classified according to their 
importance, are shown in the 
marginal statement. The 
capital of the State contains 
1 7’4 per cent, and the nine 
industrial and commercial 
towns 32 ’7 per cent, of the 
aggregate urban population. 
Half the urban population 
live in these ten towns and 
the other half in the remain- 
ing 36. These figures show 
how irregularly the popula- 
tion is distributed in the 
various towns. The wide 
disparities in the distribution will be brought out prominently by the average population of 
the different types of towns. 


Class of to-nn 

Number 

Population 

Percentage of total 
urban population 

1. 

Capital of tlie State • 

1 

96,016 

17-4 

2 

Health resort 

1 

7,621 

l-l 

3. 

Old urbanised areas of 
historical importance. 

2 

20,92.u 

.3-s : 

4. 

Market towns 

2 

31,714 

5-7 

5. 

Temple towns 

8 

55,300 

10-0 

6. 

Industrial and 
commercial towns . 

9 

1S0.27O 

' 

1 

32.7 J 

7. 

Agricultural and 
distributive towns ■ 

23 

159,942 

29-0 J 


R 


The distriba- ' 
tion of the 
urban popula- 
tion in dtfferent 
types of towns. 
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The arerage 90. Taking all the towns together, it is seen that the average population of a town 

thf’dffferent stood at 1 1 ,995 in 1931 as against 10,648 in 1921, showing an increase of 12-6 per 
types of towns, (-ent. The average population of the municipal towns has increased from 1 7,098 in 1921 
to 21,498 in 1931 or by 25’7 per cent, and that of the other towns by 26'4 per cent, 
from 4,200 to 5,308. If the municipal towns are divided into major and minor, according 
as they contain more or less than 20,000 inhabitants in 1931, it will be seen that the 
average population of the six major municipalities has increased from 33,698 to 44,329 , j.e., 
by 31 '5 per cent, and that of the 13 minor municipalities from 9,437 to 10,961 or by 
16 '1 per cent. only. The nineteen other towns censused in 1921 and 1931 show an 
increase of 22*5 per cent, in the average population, being 4,200 in 1921 and 5,145 in 
1931, while the eight new towns censused in 1931 have an average population of 5,697. 

The industrial and commercial towns have the largest average population of 20,030 
if the capital of the State is left out of account. The next in order are the market towns 
whose average population is 15,857, then come the old urbanised areas with an average 
population of 1 0,462, next the agricultural and distributive towns and finally the temple 
towns which have an average population of 6,954 and 6,912 respectively. The average 
population is clearly an index of the size and importance of the different types of towns. 

Distribution 91. Among the administrative divisions the Southern Division has 19, the Central 

popuia^on^L J 5 and the Northern 1 2 towns, while there is none in the High Range. Among the natural 
administrative divisions 24 towns are in the Lowland, 19 in the Midland and 3 in the Highland. The 
drvis^ons.'^* three towns in the Highland Division are Bhuthapandy, Punalur and Shenkotta. Strictly 
sp)eaking, these towns are not in the highlands, but they happen to be included in the 
Highland Division on account of certain fortuitous circumstances. Shenkotta is situated 
at the eastern boundary and Punalur and Bhuthapandy at the western boundary of the 
Highland Division. The pakuthies in which these towns are ^tuated are included in this 
division and as they could not be divided between two natural divisions the towns also 

have had to be included in the same 
Proportion division. 

Urban per cent, to The Statement m the margin 

population shows the distribution of the urban 

laiion population in the various divisions. 

The Southern Division which 
contains the capital of the State has 
the highest proportion of the urban 
population and the Central Division 

LowJana -i i tu.^i.Tio i ..ti l . • .L • J 1 J 

Ml, Hand • 19 ! 122,806 i 22-2 which Contains the industrial and 

Hisiiiand .j 3 | 25,606 j 1-7 commercial towns of Quilon and 

' Alleppey comes next, followed by 

the Northern Division. In the natural divisions the Lowland Division which contains the 
capital and most of the industrial and commercial towns holds as much as 73 per cent, of the 
urban population, while the remaining 27 per cent, should strictly be regarded as belonging 
to the Midland Dlviaon, but for the reason already stated 5 per cent, have gone into the 
Highland Division. The above figures show that there is a fair distribution of the urban 
population among the three administrative divisions of the plains, and that among the natural 
divisions the urban population is congregated mostly in the Lowland Division wherein 
are situated all the important industrial and commercial centres. 


Southern • 19 231,132 42-4 

Central In 19. >.686 35*6 

Northern • 12 121,970 22-1 


Administrative or | Number of i 
Natural division J towns 


The ppoportion 
of urban to 
rural popula- 
tion. 


92. The population of Travancore is distributed between urban and rural areas 
in the proportion of 1 0*8 to 89*2 per cent. Diagram 1 5 given below shows the 
variations at each of the last six censuses. Since 1891 the proportion of the urban to 
total population has increased from 3’6 per cent, to 1 0'8 per cent. In the first decade 
(1891-1901) there was an increase of 2'6 per cent., in the next there was no increase 
at jJl, the 1911-1921 decade had an increase of 3’9 per cent, and the last decade 
an increase of 0*7 per cent. Even this small increase in the last decade would disappear 
if the population of the new towns enumerated in 1931 were excluded from the urban 
population. The proportion of the urban to total population in 1931 would then drop 
to 9*9 pear cent, which is even less than that in 1921. This fall indicates that the 
natural growrth of the urban population during the last decade has been less than 
the general increase in the population of the State. Diagram 1 6 shows the 
proportions of the urban to rural population in the different administrative and natural 
divisions. The Southern Division has the highest proportion of urban population, viz., 
16*3 per cent. In the Central it drops to 10*5 per cent, and in the Northern Division 
still ftir^er to 7 *2 ptf cent. Among the natural division^ the Lowland has 1 6*9 per 
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cent which is the highest The proportion in the Highland is higher than in the 
Midland, but this, as has already been explained, is due to the presence of three towns 
which really ought to go with the Midland Division. 


Diagram 15 — showing the 
proportion per cent, of 
urban and rural population 
to total population at each census 
fromlSSlto 1931. 

lOO 


Diagram 16 — showing the proportion 
per cent. of rural and urban 
population to total population in 1931 
by administrative and natural divisions. 
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state. Province or 

Proportion per 
cent, of urban to 

District 

total population 

Baroda 


Pudutottai 

17-3 

Cochin 

17-1 

Mysore 

l.>-9 

Gwalior 

]2-7 

Madras Province 

13-6 

Tinnevelly 

26-1 

Madura 

20-2 

Tanjore 

Trichinopoly 

16-6 

14-1 

Coimbatore 

11-3 

South Kanara 

9-1 

Malabar 

7-7 

Travancore 

10-8 


a few other 
some of the 


urban to total population in Travancore, 

Indian States, Madras Presidency, and 
districts thereof are shown in the margin. All the 
States, the Madras Presidency and all districts in 
Madras except South Kanara and Malabar, for which 
statistics are given, have a higher p’oportion of urban 
population than Travancore. South Kanara and 
Malabar, the only districts which resemble Travan- 
core in natural conditions, have a lower proportion 
than this State. Evidently, there is a more rapid 
growth of towns in Travancore than in the allied 
districts in the Madras Presidency. The growth 
of towns depends more or less on the development 
of industries. In agricultural countries towns grow 
far more slowly than in industrial ones. In England 
and Wales, for example, the growth of towns 
has been [^enomenal as can be seen from the statement 
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below. Out erf every 1,000 persons in England and Wales 502 lived in cities 
and towns in 1851, the proporion increased to 793 in 1921, and at the recent census it 

must have risen still further. At present proba- 
bly more than four-fifths of the entire population 
there are residents of cities and towns. TTie United 
States of America, on the other hand, in spite of the 
great development of her industries, still remains 
largely an agricultural country, and consequently she 
has a proportionately less urban population than 
Great foitain. In 1900 her urban population was 
only 40 per cent, of the total and in 1 920 it rose to 
5 1 ‘4 per cent. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in a country like Travancore which is mainly agricul- 
tured the urban population does not exceed 10‘8 
per cent, of the aggregate population. A more rapid 
urbanization of Travancore will only follow in the wake of an equally rapid industrialisation 
(rf the country. 

of 93. The growth of the urban population in Travancore during the [last 50 years is 
shown in the following statement : — 


Profortion 'per cent, of urban to total 
population^ in England and Wales 


Year 

England 
and Wales 

Travancore 

1851 

50-2 


1861 

54*6 


1871 

61-8 

, . 

1881 

67 -9 

4-8 

1891 

72-0 

3-6 

1901 

77-0 

6-2 

1911 

78-1 

6-2 

1921 

79-3 

10-1 

1931 


10-8 


Tear 

Numljer of 
towns 

Urban population 

Actual increase or 
decrease in the 
decade 

Increase or 
decrease 
per cent. 

Percentage of 
the urban to the 
total population 

1881 

6 

116,224 

, . 

, , 

4-8 

1891 

6 

93,034 

- 23,190 

-19-9 

3-6 

1901 

9 

183,835 

+ 90,801 

+ 97-6 

6-2 

1911 

11 

212,090 

+ 28,25.5 

+ 15-3 

6-2 

1921 

38 

404,654 

+ 192,564 

+ 90-8 

10-1 

1931 

46 

551,788 

+ 147,134 

+ 36-3 

10-8 


The urban population has increased by 375 per cent, since 1881, but a large pro- 
portion of the increase is due to the addition of new towns at different censuses. In 1 881 
there were only six towns and in 1931 the number increased to 46. In the course of 
development of the country, places which were once rural villages get transformed into 
urban areas. When urbanization and growth of population of a place are sufficiently 
advanced, it is treated as a town for Police and sanitary purposes, and when its importance 
has grown to the extent of deserving a municipal council for its administration, it is con- 
verted into a municipality. In this manner several new municipalities and new towns 
have been added from time to time. The natural growth of the urban population during 
the last half a century could, however, be seen from the increase in the population of the 
towns which existed as such at the first census. The population of such towns increased 
from 1 16,224 in 1881 to 253,999 in 1931 or by 1 18’5 per cent. The real growth of the 
urban population during the different decades is revealed by ffie figures given in the 

margin showing the increase in the 
population, at the beginning and end of 
each decade, of the towns which existed 
as such at the beginning of it. The 
variation in the urban population has not 
followed the order of variation in the 
aggregate population. This is due partly 
to the alterations made in the limits 
of the towns in intercensal periods and 
partly also to inaccuracies in enumeration at some censuses. During the last decade the 
Increase in the population of the towns which existed as such in 1921 was 25 ’1 per cent. 
as against the recorded increase of 27*2 per cent, in the total population. 


Decade 

Increase per 
cent, of urban 
population 

Increase per 
cent, of total 
population 

1891 — 1901 

62-2 

15-4 

1901—1911 

8-9 

16-2 

1911 — 1921 

19-4 

16 -S 

1921 — 1931 

25-1 

27-2 
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The st^ement given in the margin which has been prepared from Subsidiary 

Table III at the end 
of this chapter shows 
the proportion of 
the population of 
each class of towns 
to the total urban 
population in 1921 
and 1931 and the 
increase in the po- 
pulation of each 
class during the last 
two decades. Tri- 
vandrum, the largest 
town in the State 

falls in the second class. Its population has increased faster than the population of 
the State. Of the different classes of towns it has had the largest increase during the 
last decade and the rate of increase has been more than twice as large as that in the 
previous decade. The number of towns with a population of 20,000 to 50,000 has 
increased from 3 to 5, the proportion of their population to the total urban population 
from 22‘6 per cent, to 30‘8 per cent, and the rate of increase from 1 9‘7 per cent, to 3 1 '6 
per cent. In the next class which contains towns having a population of 1 0,000 to 
20,000, there has been a similar all-round increase in their number, in the proportion of 
their population to the total and in the rate of growth of the population. In the next two 
classes, taken together, the number has increased from 26 to 29, but the ratio of their 
population to the total and the rate of growth have decreased. 


Class of town by 
population 

Number of towns 
in each class 

Proportion per 
cent, of the popu- 
lation of each 
class to total 
urban population 

Proportion per cent, i 
of increase in the | 
population in each | 
class ; 

I. 100,000 and over • 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1911-1921 

■■ 

i 

1921-1931 1 

II. 50,000 to 100,000 . 

1 

1 

18-0 

17-4 

14-5 

32-0 

III. 20.000 to 50,000 . 

3 

5 

22-6 

30-8 

19-7 

31 -t; 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 . 

8 

11 

26-6 

24.1 

14-3 

20-9 1 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

11 

15 

20-1 

18-5 

53*5 

19-4 1 

VI- .Under 5,000 

15 

14 

12-7 

9-2 

75-0 

21-8 1 

1 


It will be seen from the statement given above that a large majority of the urban 
population of Travancore live in towns with a population of 10,000 or over and that 
their proportion has been increasing from decade to decade. In 1921 these towns had 
67'2 per cent, of the total urban population, and in 1931 it has risen to 72'3 per cent. 

This category includes the capital of the State and all the important industrial and 
commercial towns, and these towns are naturally growing faster than the smaller and 
less important ones. This inference is also supported by the variations in the population 
of different types of towns. Leaving the capital of the State out of account and taking 
into consideration only those towns which were censused in 1921 and 1931, die percent- 
ages of increase in the population of different types are shown in the margin. The 

increase is the highest in 
industrial and commercial towns 
and they are closely followed by 
the market towns. In both these 
classes the rate of growth is 
hi^er than that of the State 
population. The population of 
agricultural and c istributive 
towns has increased only by 
1 9"6 per cent, and that of the 
temple towns by 1 8’2 per cent, 
both of which are less than the 
increase in the general population. Alwaye, the health resort, has shown an increase of 
1 2'5 par cent. only. The season at Alwaye commenced before the date of the census in 
1921, but only after the census date in 1931. If the season had been on during the 
present census, the increase would have been considerably more than what has been 
recorded. The very low rate of increase, viz., 3'6 per cent., in the two towns of old 
urbanised areas (Attingal and Fadmanabhapuram) is due to the reduction of the area of 
Attingal from 16 square miles in 1921 to 13 square miles in 1931. The industrial 
and commercial as well as the market towns stand out prominently, showing a much 
higho- rate of growth of population than the other classes, and all towns having a 
population of more than 20,000, excepting Trivandrum, are in the above categories. 

94. On page 2 1 of the Travancore Census Report for 1 92 1 the area of the nineteen Density in 
municipal towns is given as 109 square miles, and the number of persons per square mile has 
been calculated on this area. The area of some towns furnished by the Municipal Presidents 
then was incorrect. The correct area of the nineteen municipal towns in 1921 was only 
85 '05 square miles, and the total area of these and the nineteen other towns censused in 1921 


Type of towns 

Number of 
towns censused 
in 1921 and 
1931 

Increase per cent. 

of popnlation 
during the decadel 
1921-1931 j 

Industrial and commercial towns 

8 

30-9 

Market towns 

2 

29-5 I 

Agricultural and distributive towns . 

16 

19-6 

Temple towns 

s 

18-2 

Health resort 

1 

12-5 

Old urbanised areas 

2 

3-6 
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was I37'08 square miles. The present area of these towns is 138*08 square milesi. The 
adjusted population of 38 towns was 404, 654 m 1921 and 503,881 in 1931. These 
figures give a density of 2,952 persons per square mile in 1921 and 3,649 in 1931. 

Taking the municipal 


Diagram 17 — showing the density of population per sq. mile . 
of municipal towns in 1921 & 1931. 
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towns separately, the 
area has increased from 
85*05 square miles in 
1921 to 86*05 square 
miles in 1931 and 
the population from 

324,862 to 406,129 

which gives a density 
of 4,720 in 1931 as 
against 3,820 in 1921. 
The diagram in the 
margin shows the mean 
density of the different 
municipal towns in 1921 
and 1931. The only 
two towns in which the 
density has decreased in 
1 93 1 are Nagercoil and 
PadmanabhapuTam and 
this is due to the exten- 
sion of their area. The 
area of Nagercoil has 
increased from 3*05 
square miles to 4*48 
square miles and that 
of Padmanabhapuram 


from 2 square miles to 2*5 square miles. Shenkotta which has only a population 
of 12,225 has the highest density, viz., 1 7,464 persons per square mile. Shenkotta, 
though only an agricultural town, has a density almost twice as large as that of Alleppey, 
the largest industrial and commercial town in the State. Shenkotta is like Tinnevelly. 
2,788 houses are huddled together, with a population of 1 2,225 persons, in a small area 
of 0*7 square mile. Next to Shenkotta, Alleppey has the highest density, 9,656 persons 
per square mile, next to it comes Nagercoil with a density of 9,586 and only then comes 
Trivandrum, the Capital, which has a density of 8,505 persons per square mile. At the 
bottom of the scale stand Attingal and Neyyattinkara having a density of 816 and 926 
respectively, which are considerably less than the densities of the taluks in which they are 
situated. The population of the 19 towns, other than municipalities which were censused in 
1921 and 1931, has increased from 79,792 to 97,752 with a corresponding increase in 
the density from 1,534 to 1,879 persons per square mile. The eight new towns which 
were censused in 1931 have a total area of 23*4 square miles and a population of 45,574 
which gives 1 ,948 persons per square mile. Comparing the entire urban area and population 
of 1931 with those of 1921, after making necessary adjustments for changes in the area of 
certain towns, it is seen that the area has increased from 137*08 square miles to 161*48 
square miles, and the population from 404,654 to 549,455, showing an increase in the 
number of persons per square mile from 2,952 to 3,403. 

The congestion in towns can belter be realised by a comparison of the mean 

distance between two persons if the 


Towns 

Proximity in yards 
between persons 

Shenkotta 

14-3 

Alleppey 

19-3 

Nagercoil 

19-3 

Trivandrum 

20-5 

Neyyattinkara 

62-2 

Attingal 

66-2 


population were uniformly distributed over 
the whole area. The proximity in yards 
between two persons in some of the 
thickly and sparsely populated towns is 
given in the marginal table. Shenkotta, 
as we have already seen, is the most 
densely populated town in the State. Next 
to it come in order Alleppey, Nagercoil 
and Trivandrum. The most sparsely 


populated towns are Neyyattinkara and Attingal, 

95. The number of occupied houses in the entire urban area has increased from 
72,01 1 in 1921 to 93,196 in 1931, the percentage of increase being 29*4 as against an 
increase of 36*3 per cent, in the population. In the 38 towns which were censused in 
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1921 and 193^1 houses have increased from 72,011 to 85,176 or by 18'3 per 
cent., while the corresponding increase in the population has been 25*1 per cent. The 
eight new towns censused in 1931 contain 8,020 occupied houses. 

The overcrowding of houses in towns can be seen from the figures given in 

the marginal statement, showing the 
number of houses per square mile 
and the mean distance between 
two houses in some of the municipal 
towns. The overcrowding is 
generally proportionate to the den- 
sity of population, but it need not 
necessarily be so. Shenkotta heads 
the list in the overcrowding of 
houses as in the density of population. 
A square mile contains as many as 
3,983 houses, and the mean distance 
between houses is only 30 yards. 
Nagercoil which has a lower 
population density than Alleppey shows greater overcrowding of houses than the latter. 
Trivandrum which has 1,057 persons more per square mile than Quilon contains only 109 
houses more to the square mile and the mean distance between houses is only about two yards 
less than that of Quilon. Neyyattinkara and Attingal which have very low population den- 
sities show the least overcrowding of houses. Between the two, Neyyattinkara has a slightly 
higher density and yet the mean distance between houses is just the same in both the towns. 

In paragraph 77, Chapter I, it has been mentioned that the number of families 
has been specially ascertained at this census. The extra families, i, e., those in addition 
to one in each house, have been found to be 2,382, and of these, 1 ,767 families are in 
municipal towns. The number of occupied houses in the 19 municipalities are 67,654, so 
that the number of families living therein are 69,421. The aggregate population of these 
towns being 408,462, there are on an average 58 persons in every 1 0 families, whereas 
60 persons live in every 1 0 houses. 


Town 

Number of 
houses per 
square mile 

Proximity in 
yards between 
two houses 

Shenkotta 

3,983 

30-0 

Nagercoil 

1,882 

43-6 

Alleppey 

1,633 

46-8 

Trivandram 

1,264 

53-8 

Quilon 

1,155 

55-7 

Kottayam 

883 

63-7 

Colachel 

857 

64.8 

■Changanachery 

739 

69-6 

Neyyattinkara 

137 

161-6 

Attingal 

137 

161-6 


96. Congestion in habitation depends not only on the density of population and 
houses but also on the type of houses and the space available to each occupant thereof. 
A town may be thinly populated with sufficient open space between the houses, and yet 
if the houses are small and contain too many inmates for their size, such a town cannot be 
considered healthy. Information has not been collected regarding the type of the houses, 
and it is not, therefore, possible to say how many of them are built on sanitary principles. 
The average house-room available to each person can be calculated from the total number 
of houses and the aggregate population in a locality. The average number of persons 
living in a house in the whole State is, as we have seen in paragraph 77 of Chapter I, 
5*48. In the urban area as a whole the average per house is 5’9 as compared with 5’6 
in 1921. This means that every 10 houses in towns now contain three persons more 
than the number in 1921. In municipal towns the average number of persons per house 
has increased from 5'7 in 1921 to 6 in 1931 and in the other towns censused in 1921 
and 1931 from 5'3 to 5'6. In the eight new towns censused in 1931 the number per 
house stands at 5’7. There is naturally less congestion in houses in rural parts than in 
urban areas. According to the present census every 1 00 houses in rural areas in Travan- 

towns, but the variations between town and 
town in this respect are more striking as can 
be seen from the statement given in the margin. 
We have seen that of the various towns, 
Neyyattinkara and Attingal are the most sparsely 
populated and contain the least number of 
houses per square mile, and yet it is in 
Neyyattinkara that we find the greatest number 
of persons per house. Trivandrum, which occu- 
pies the fourth place in the density of popula- 
tion and houses, comes next to Neyyattinkaura 
in regard to the number of parsons per house, 

1 . whereas All^pey which is second in density 

has a less number of persons per house than six other towns which have lower densities. 

It IS not necessary to pursue this matter further. The inference that may be drawn is that 
the ov^crowding of houses in any locality need not necessarily be accompanied bv 
congestion within the houses. 


core contain 543 persons as against 590 in 


Town 

Average number of 
persons per house 

Neyyattinkara 

1 

6-8 

Trivandrum 

6-7 

Kottayam 

6*5 

Quilon 

6-4 

Changanachery , 

6-2 

Attingal 

6-0 

Alleppey 

5-9 

Vaikora 


Nagercoil 


Shenkotta 

4-4 


House-room 
in urban area. 
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CHAPTER II POPULATION OP TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Religion in 
towns* 


Birthplace of 97. Figures showing the birthplace of the population of municipal towns have been 

the urban popu- ggpaj-gjely compiled to see what proportions of this population cure born in^ the taluks in 
latiott. vvhich the towns are situated, in otho' taluks of the State, and in places outside the State. 

The number of these per mille of the total pKjpulation for all the municipalities together, 
for Trivandrum separately, and for a few typical industricJ and commercial, agricultural 

and distributive, emd 
temple towns are 
given in the marginal 
statement. A very 
large majority of the 
population of towns 
are naturally persons 
born in the taluks in 
which the towns eure 
situated. The pwro- 
pwrtion of persons 
born in other taluks 
of the State is the 
highest in Trivan- 
drum, and next in 
order are the 
industrial and com- 
mercial, agricultural 
outside the State, industrial 
Trivandrum comes next to 
and distributive towns. 


1 

i 

1 

Number per millo of total population | 

1 

Class of Towns 

1 

i 

Total 

population j 
1 1 

i i 

I ) 

Born in 
taluks m 
which towns 
are situated 

Born in 
other taluks , 
of the State 

! 

i 

Born 
outside 
the State. 

Municipal towns 

1 

408,46-2 

8lO 1 

142 

1 

4S 1 

j 

Trivandrum 

Industrial and commercial 

towns (Nagercoil, Quilon 

96.016 

710 1 

i 

231 

1 

50 ! 

j 

i 

arid Alleppey") 

Agricultural and distributive 
(Kulithura, Neyyattin- 
kara, Mavelikara and 

120.522 

1 1 

1 

801 

134 1 

i 

00 

Tliiruvella) 

Temple town> (Haripad and 

42,112 

875 

111 1 

1 

8 

Vaikom) 

24,19.5 

808 

85 1 

1 

i 


and distributive, and temple towns. Of the persons^ born 
and commercial towns contain the highest proportion. 

them, then the temple towns and lastly only the agricultmal ^ .... 

Trivandrum, being the capital of the State and containing the highest educational institutions, 
naturally attracts a considerable number of persons from all over Travancore and from 
outside the Stcite. The highest proportion of foreign-born persons in industrial and coni'* 
mercial towns shows that large-scale industrial and commercial activities are mostly in their 
hands. The higher proportion of the foreign-born in temple towns than in agricultural and 
distributive towns indicates the influence the temples exercise in attracting foreigners to 
such towns. 

98. The distribution of the urban population by the main religions is shown in the 

statement in the margin. 
Out of 1 ,000 persons in 
towns 648 are Hindus, 
239 are Christians and 
1 1 2 are Muslims. The 
proportion of Hindus is 
the highest m the 
Southern Division and 
higher than that 


state or Division j 

Number of each main religion per mille of the 
population of municipalities 

i 

i 

1 

Hindu 

1 

Christian 

Muslim 

i 

STATE 

648 1 

1 

239 

112 

Southern Division 

745 

170 

85 

Central ,, .i 

! 571 

256 

i 1 3 

Northern 

1 567 

1 

358 

72 


IS 


of the Christians 
Muslims in all 


and 
the 

divisions. The Hindu 

proportions decrease from the Southern to the Central and from the latter to the Northern 
Division. The proportion of Christians is the lowest in the Southern and the highest in the 
Northern Division, while the-. Muslims preponderate in the Central Division. 

If the proportions of the total population of each religion who live in towns are 

considered, it will be 


1 

8tate or Pivision 

Number per mille of the population of each | 

religion who live in towns j 


1 Muslim 

1 

1 Hindu 

Christian 

STATE 

191 

113 

81 

Southern Division 

1 227 

175 

' 114 1 

Central . 

221 

95 

95 

Northern .. -j 

117 

7i» 

58 ! 

i ' 


a whole but also in the different divisions, 
are traders more than agriculturists and, 
numbers than the other communities. 


seen from the figures 
given in the margin that 
the Muslims stand 
first, 19' I per cent, of 
whom are town dwel- 
lers, as against 1 ] ‘3 
per cent. Hindus and 
8'1 per cent. Christians. 
This order is maintained 
not only in the State as 
The Muslims, unlike the Hindus and Christians, 
therefore, live in towns in proportionately larger 
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99. The occupations in towns are generally such as are better suited to men than to Sex in towns 
women and consequently the proportion of women to men in urban areas is less than that 
in rural parts. The towns have 955 females per 1,000 males as against 990 in the 
rural area. It may be noted, however, that the sex-ratio has increased both in towns 
and in villages during the last decade, but more slowly in the former than in the latter, 
the urban sex-ratio being 947 and the rural 973 in 1921. When the number of women 
per 1 ,000 men has increased by 1 7 in villages the increase in towns has been only eight. 


Number of females per 1,000 males 


Town 

of the actual popu- 
lation of the taluks 
in which towns are 
situated 

of the natural 
population of the 
towns 

of the ac- 
tual popu- 
lation of 
the towns 

Nagercoil 

1 ,033 

1,033 

1.057 

>,eyyattinkara 

980 

979 

983 

Thiruvella 

976 

907 

942 

Kottayam 

969 

978 

900 

Changanachery 

943 

919 

918 

Trivandrum 

984 

1,015 

944 

Quilon 

1,019 

1,003 

941 

Alleppey , , 

976 

932 

851 


The preponderance of men in urban areas is generally due to immigration. In the 

natural population the sex- 

ratio invariably approxi- 
mates to that of the region 
in which the towns are 
situated. In the marginal 
statement are shown the 
sex-ratios of the actual and 
natural population of 
certain important towns in 
the State, and of the taluks 
in which they lie. The 
natural population here 
means only the persons 
born in the towns or in the 
taluks in which they are 
situated. Nagercoil, though an industrial town, has a higher proportion of females than males 
in its natural and actual population, but the surrounding taluk also has similarly a higher 
ratio. A high female ratio may, therefore, be regarded as a special feature of the locality. 
In agricultural towns like Neyyattinkara and Thiruvella, and in the market town of 
Changanachery, males outnumber females in the population both of the towns and of the 
taluks and their sex-ratios are nearer to the ratio for the whole State than those of other 
towns. Great disparities between the sex-ratios of the natural and actual population are 
seen in the capital town of Trivandrum and in the industrial and commercial towns of 
Quilon and Alleppey. In these towns the males preponderate to a much larger extent 
in the actual population than in the natural. The educational institutions in Trivandrum 
and the industrial and commercial occupations in Quilon and Alleppey attract large numbers 
of immigrants of the male sex and thus contribute to the higher male ratio in the actual 
population than in the permanent residents. It may be noted that Alleppey, which is the 
largest industrial and 'commercial town in the State, has the lowest sex-ratio, namely, 85 1 
females per 1,000 males in the actual population, and this is 136 less than the ratio for the 
State. 


100. Towns generally, and those towns in particular which have a large immigrant Age-constitu • 
population, have a smaller proportion of children than villages. This fact is borne out by urban^popuia- 
the figures given in the statement below for the towns of Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon tion 
and Alleppey, and for the whole State. In every 10,000 persons, children under 15 
number less in all the towns than in the State, while towns have larger proportions of 
persons aged 1 5-25 and 25-55 than the State. 


jyUtrihutlon of 10,000 of the jpojmlatnm of each se^' by certain aye-y roups 


State or town 

) 

: 0—15 

15- 

-25 

25^"5-.» j 

i 

55 and over 


Males j 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Male.s 1 
1 

Females 

1 Males 

j 

j Females 

1 

STATE 

4,273 

1 

4,237 

1,794 

1,933 

j 

3,293 

3,174 I 

640 

656 

Triyandrum 

3,661 

3,768 

2,214 

i 

1 2,061 

3,529 

3,448 ! 

59*» 

j 723 

Nagercoil 

3,898 

3,717 

1,818 

1,899 

3,603 

3.626 

681 

I 758 

•Jnilon 

3,814 

3,981 

1,988 

2,103 

3,647 

3,368 

551 

j 548 

Alleppey 

3,413 

3,842 

2,235 

2,079 

3,798 

3,454 

554 

j 625 

i 


T 
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CHAPTER II — POPULATION OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


The major 
mnnicipal 
towns 


Triyandrum. 


Of old people of the ages 55 and over, Quilon and Alleppey have less males ancf 
females and Trivandrum less males than the State, but both males and females in Nagercoil ancf 
females in Trivandrum are more than in the State. The smaller proportions of children in 
towns must be due to the fact that the immigrants, who go to Trivandrum to join the 
higher educational institutions and to the industrial and commercial towns for emplo)Tnent„ 
are composed more of adults than of immature persons. 

101. Although 38 towns were censused in 1921 and 46 in 1931, the conditions 
affecting the movement and distribution of the population of the smaller municipal towns and 
most of the other towns do not differ materially from those obtaining in die adjacent rural 
parts. It will, therefore, serve no useful purpose to examine in detail and compare the 
results of the census of these latter towns. The six major municipal towns, namely,. 
Trivandrum, Alleppey, Nagercoil, Quilon, Kottayam and Changanachery, each of which 
has a population of more than 20,000, stand on a different footing. The statistics of 
these towns are dealt with at length below, and their general features are exhibited in the 
following statement : — 
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Trivandrum 


29-0 

lG-4 

6-7 

944 

785 

143 

' 

72 ; 951 

043 

86S 

Alleppey 

43,S3S 

36-7 

27-4 

5-it 

8.51 

433 

204 

302 ' 851 

841 

861 

Nagercoil 

42,'G.‘> 

23 -0 

17 ‘t 

.'.•I 

1,0.-, 7 

750 

160 

99 1 1,029 

l,i:'4 

I,16'.t 

Quilon 

33.739 

27-5 

10*4 

f)*4 

941 

534 

279 

187 j 939 

958 

921 

Kottayam 

2.i..23(! 

34-0 

24-1 

6*;' 

900 

461 

491 

48 897 

021 

741 

Chaiiganat’hory 

24.201 

27-7 

19'1 

r,-2 

918 

479 

423 

98 j 92.5 

901 

IMii: 


The rates of increase in the population of Trivandrum, Nagercoil and Quilon have 
been calculated after adjusting the population for the additions made in the area of these 
towns since the last census. The above statement should be compared with the one given 
on jiage 22 of the Travancore Census Report for 1921. 

1 02. Trivandrum, the seat of the Royal House and the headquarters of the Government 
and its departments, is the premier town in the State. Its population according to the 
present census is 96,01 6, and in 1921 it was 72,784, When the present population is adjusted 
for the change in the area, the rate of increase in the population during the last decade is 
found to be 29'0 per cent, as compared with 1 4’5 per cent, in the previous decade, and 
29’5 per cent, in the decade under review in the taluk in which it is situated. Alleppey and 
Kottayam are the only towns which show a higher rate of increase than Trivandrum. 
Occupied houses have increased by 16*4 per cent, as against I3’5 per cent, in the previous 
decade, while the corresponding increase in the taluk is 25*4 per cent. The increase in the 
number of occupied houses has not kept pace with the growth of population, and the 
average number of persons per house has, therefore, risen from 6'1 in 1921 to 6’ 7 in the 
present census. This is the highest average among the six major municipal towns. The mean 
distance between two houses is 53'8 yards and between two persons 20 5 yards. The 
mean density is 13 persons per acre. Manakad A Ward has the highest density, namely,. 
70 persons per acre which is 1 2 more than what it was in 1921. Shenkotta is the only 
other town which has a ward with such a high density as Manakad A Ward. The 
variations in the densities of different wards in Trivandrum are very marked. Vella- 
yampalam H Ward has only 5 persons to the acre, and there are four other wards with a 
density of less than 10 per acre. In the three wards in the Fort 25 to 35 persons occupy 
one acre. If 20 persons per acre is considered to be a fair density, 1 5 out of 24 wards in 
the town have this or a lower density. The remaining nine wards are certainly congested 
They are the three wards in the Fort, one ward in Manakad, three wards in Chalay and 
two wards m Pettah. Out of every 1,000 persons living in the town, the Hindus number 
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785, Christians 143 and Muslims 72 as against 794, 131, and 75 respectively in 1921. 

The proportion of the Hindus has fallen by 9 and of the Muslims by 3 during the past 
decade and what these communities have lost the Christians have gained. The number of 
females per 1 ,000 males has decreased from 949 in 1921 to 944 in the present census. 

The proportions of Hindu and Muslim females have increased slightly and that of the 
Christian females has decreased appreciably. Out of the 96,01 6 persons enumerated in 
the town, 90,267 were born in Travancore and 5,749 outside the State, and of the former 
68,074 were born in Trivandrum taluk, 9,1 75 in the three contiguous taluks, and 13,018 
in the other taluks. Nineteen of the non-contiguous taluks contributed more than 1 00 persons 
each, the highest number (1,831) being from Kalkulam and the smallest (120) from 
Muvattupula. Out of 5,749 persons who were born outside the State and were enumerat- 
ed in the town, 623 were from Cochin and 4,288 from the following districts of the 
Madras Province — Tinnevelly (2,601 ), Malabar (679), South Kanara ( 298 ), Madura 
(221), Chingleput (198), Tanjore (162) and South Arcot (129). 

1 03. Alleppey is now the second largest town in the State and has taken the place Alleppey. 
which Nagercoil occupied at the last census. It is the most important industrial and com- 
mercial town in the country and has one of the finest ports on the West Coast, second only 

to Cochin. Its present population is 43,838, the increase during the decade being 36'7 
per cent, as against 24‘9 per cent, in the previous. The corresponding percentage of 
increase in the rural portion of the taluk is only 26‘8 per cent. Of all the towns Alleppey 
has shown the highest rate of growth of population during the decade. It is growing fast on 
account of the rapid development of its trade and industries. How fast these have developed 
can be shown by a few figures. In 1 920-2 1 , 82 steamers and 1 00 country crafts having 
a total tonnage of 1 79,345 called at the port of Alleppey, while in 1 929-30 the number of 
steamers and country crafts that called were 450 and 231, and the tonnage 1,035,059. 

The chief industries in .Alleppey are copra (coconut kernel) crushing, coir mat and matting 
manufacture and rice hulling. In 1921 these industries employed about 4,000 persons and 
in 1 930 more than 6,000 persons, an increase of 50 per cent. The development of trade 
and industries has naturally attracted large numbers of persons from other parts of the State 
as well as from outside. Out of a total population of 43,838, nearly 1 0,000 or over 22 
per cent, are immigrants, and of these 4,000 have come from outside the State and about 
6,000 from other parts of the State itself. It is this large immigrant population that is 
mainly responsible for the high rate of increase in the p opulation of Alleppey. 

Occupied houses in Alleppey have increased by 27*4 per cent, during the decade 
against 13’1 per cent, in the decade previous, the corresponding increase in the rural 
area being only 16’ 1 percent. As in Trivandrum the increase in houses is not com- 
mensurate with the growth of population, and consequesitly the average number of persons 
per house has risen from 5*6 in 1921 to 5*9 in the present census. The average density 
of population in the town is 1 5 per acre as against 2 per acre in the taluk. It varies 
from 8 per acre in the Palace Ward to 30 per acre in the Mullakkal Ward. Out of 
the nine wards, five have a density of more than 20 persons per acre and these are 
Puthanangadi, Factory, Market, MuUakkal and Sherthala Canal Wards. Of the six 
major municipal towns, Alleppey has the lowest proportion of Hindus and the highest 
proportion of Muslims, the numbers being 433 and 302 per 1,000 of the aggregate 
population against 462 and 264 respectively in the last census. The corresponding figures 
in the taluk are 634 and 45. The proportion of Christians has decreased from 272 in 
1921 to 264 in 1931. The sex ratio is the lowest in Alleppey. There are only 851 
women for every 1,000 men and this is 47 less than what it was in 1921. The Chris- 
tians have the lowest ratio, 841 women to 1,000 men. The sex ratio of all the religions 
is lower in the town than in the taluk. 

104. Nagercoil has a population of 42,945, the percentage of increase having Nagercoil. 
risen from 15’1 in 1921 to 23‘0 in the present census, while occupied houses have 
increased by 17 '9 per cent. The corresponding increases in population and houses in 
Agasthiswaram taluk in which the town is situated are only 1 5 per cent, and 1 2‘3 per 

cent, respectively. The average number of persons per house has also gone up from 
4’9 to 5’1. As in the last census females outnumber males both in the town and in the 
taluk, and this is so in all the religions. The town has an average density of 1 5 persons 
per acre against 2 in the rural parts, and the density varies from 4 in Nagercoil West 
Ward to 46 in Kottar Ward. Out of the ten wards five, namely, Elankadai, Vakayadi, 

Kottar, Vadiveeswaram, and Krishnankoil East, have a density of more than 20 persons 
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Qttilon. 


Kottayam, 


Changanachery. 


per acre. The proximity of houses and persons in the town is 43*6 yards and 19'3 
yards respectively. Hindus preponderate both in the population of the town as well 
as of the taluk. In every 1,000 persons in the town there are 750 Hindus, 160 
Christians, and 90 Muslims. The corresponding proportions in 1921 were 746, 159 
and 95 respectively. The Muslims have lost five per 1 ,000, of which the Hindus have 
gained four and the Christians one. Out of the total population, the number of persons 
born in the State were 41,083, and those born outside were 1,862. Among the former 
35,989 were bom in the taluk in which the town is situated, 2,236 in the contiguous 
taluks of Thovala and Kalkulam, 636 in Vilavancode, 570 in Neyyattinkara and 1,163 
in Trivandrum, while of the 1,862 outsiders 1 ,520 were from Tinnevelly and 56 from 
Madura. 

1 05. Quilon is the fourth largest town in the State in point of population, but unlike in 
1 92 1 when it showed the highest rate of increase among the live major towns then taken up 
for comparison, the increase is the lowest in this census except in Nagercoil. The recorded 
increase is 34'2 per cent, but when the population is adjusted for the change in area it drops 
to 2 7' 5 per cent. The rate of increase in the number of occupied houses has fallen from 
31 '3 per cent, in 1921 to 19‘4 per cent, in 1931 and the average number of persons 
per house has risen from 6‘l to 6 '4. The average density of population in the town is 
1 2 per acre, as against 2 in the taluk, and the proximity in yards of houses and persons 
is 55'7 and 2 1 "9 respectively. Since information regarding the exact area of the wards 
comprising the town is not available, it is not possible to compare the variations of density 
in the different wards. The Hindus preponderate both in the town and in the taluk. 
As compared with 1921 the Hindus in the town have increased from 522 to 534 per 
1,000, the Christians have decreased from 287 to 279 and the Muslims from 190 to 
187. The number of females per 1,000 males of the total population is 941 as against 
924 in 1 92 1 , and in the different religions also males outnumber females, the Muslims 
showing the highest male ratio. Of the 33,739 persons enumerated, 31,703 were born 
in Travancore and 2,036 outside the State. The former includes 26,446 persons born 
in the same taluk, 1,571 born in the four contiguous taluks, and 3,686 born in the other 
taluks of the State, while of the outsiders 461 are from Cochin, 55 from Ceylon, 130 from 
Anjengo, 189 from Malabar, 192 from Madura and 547 from Tinnevelly. Ten of the 
non-contiguous taluks in the State have contributed more than 1 00 persons each, the largest 
number ( 1 ,054) being from Trivandrum and the smallest ( 1 20) from Sherthala. 

1 06. Though there has been no change in the area of this town since last census, the 
population and the occupied houses have increased by 34‘0 per cent, and 24’ 1 per cent, as 
against 24 ‘4 per cent, and 18*4 per cent, in 1921. The corresponding increases in the 
taluk are, however, not far behind, being 33*2 per cent, and 25’6 per cent, respectively. 
The average number of persons per occupied house is 6'5. The sex ratio is 900 females 
per 1,000 males. The Muslims have the lowest ratio, being 741 only, and the Christians 
the highest, namely, 921. The Hindus contribute 461, the Christians 491 and the 
Muslims only 48 to every 1,000 of the population. The corresponding proportions in 1921 
were 480, 473 and 46. The Christians have increased by 18 and the Muslims by 2, 
while the Hindus have decreased by 1 9 per 1 ,000. The town has an average density of nine 
persons per acre against two in the taluk and the density varies from six per acre in Ward II 
to 1 7 per acre in Wards IV and V. Two of the wards have the average density of the 
town, five are above and six below the average. There is no ward having a density of more 
than 1 7 persons to the acre. The total population of the town is 25,236 composed of 
24,635 persons born in the State and 601 born outside it. Of the former, 20,961 were 
born in the same taluk, 996 in the three contiguous taluks and 2,678 in the non-contiguous 
taluks, of which as many as ten contributed more than 1 00 persons each, the largest 
number (709) being from Thiruvella and the smallest (100) from Muvattupula. Of 
those born outside the State, 365 were from Cochin, 1 1 0 from Malabar and 43 from 
Tinnevelly. 

1 07. Changanachery has a population of 24,20] , the increase during the decade being 
27‘7 per cent, as against 43'3 per cent, in the taluk. Occupied houses have increased by 
19T percent, only. The average number of persons per house and the proportion of 
females to 1 ,000 males are 6'2 and 91 8 respectively. Of every 1 ,000 persons, Hindus 
number 479, Christians 423, and Muslims 98. This town has the lowest average density 
of seven persons per acre. The density varies from four in Perunna Ward to 1 9 in the Market 
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Ward. Of the six wards one has the average density of the town, three are above and 
two below the average. Of the total population, 23,929 were born in the State and 272 
outside it. 21,254 of the former were born in the same taluk and 1,611 in the three 
contiguous taluks of Thiruvella, Ampalapula and Kottayam, while of those who were born 
outside the State 108 were from Cochin, 52 from Tinnevelly and 42 from Malabar. 

1 08. The administrative village, or the pa\uthi as it is called, which has an average Villages, 
area of 1 7‘6 square miles, being too large for purposes of statistical comparison, the resi- 
dential village, known as l^ara or muri which has well-known though undefined 
boundaries, having an average area of 1 "9 square miles, has been adopted as the territorial Description, 
unit at this census as in the previous censuses. TTie kara is a sub-division of the pakuthi 

and a pakuthi generally contains from 3 to 20 karas. The “ village ”, as it is used in 
Subsidiary Table 1 given at the end of this chapter and in the Imperial Tables, means the 
kara. It is not the same as the ordinary village in India. Except in the two southernmost 
taluks of Thovala and Agasthiswaram and in the taluk of Shenkotta, which are more like the 
East Coast than the West Coast, there is no village in Travancore in the strict sense of the 
word, which connotes a cluster of houses, huddled together in a small area, possessing a 
common well and a common tank, with wide stretches of arable land around them having no 
habitation. The rural parts of Travancore resemble more or less the country side in Bengal, 
and Mr. Jack’s description of rural Bengal will, with a slight modification, apply equally 
well to this State. Mr. Jack says, “ Each family lives within its own holding digging a 
moat round an ample piece of land, and planting a garden of fruit trees to enclose the 
Tiomestead. The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch huts on high mud plinths 
all built on well-raised ground surrounding a court-yard. Near by within the moat is a 
muddy tank. The homestead is usually entirely concealed by trees so that at first sight it 
appears as if all the cultivated land is a clearing in the forests. The Khola (opens) in 
which crops are grown are always kept delightfully green by the unfailing moisture of rain 
and flood, and the eye is never tired by the weary miles of dust which is the common habit 
of an up-country landscape. ” * The only alteration necessary to make the above descrijv 
tion applicable to rural Travancore is to substitute the words “ making an earthen wall ” 
for the words ” digging a moat. ” The rest of it is exactly like what one finds in this 
State. 

The absence of compact villages in Travancore has, however, not been a bar to 
ihe creation of a village organization. From very early times the kara came into existence 
as a unit of rural organization. Elach kara contained a number of homesteads of Nayars and 
other high caste Hindus, a sufficient number of field labourers of the depressed classes, a 
few washermen, barbers, carpenters, smiths and other artisans. In olden days the kara was 
a self-contained unit. The oldest member of the most influential Nayar family was the 
leader of the kara, and the others obeyed his orders and carried out his instructions. They 
lived like the members of a family, helping one another in times of necessity and co-operating 
together in conducting religious and social ceremonies, in thatching houses, and even 
in cultivating their lands. The artisans and labourers catered to the needs of all the families 
in the kara and usually received their wages in kind at the time of harvest. They were 
treated with great kindness and consideration by their masters and a mutual bond of attach- 
ment grew up between them. Such an organized life flourished in the karas till recent times ; 
but with the growth of individualistic ideas it has broken up and has practically vanished 
except in some remote comers. The kara, however, still remains, though its organization 
has disappeared, and it is this l^ra that is treated as the village for census purposes. 

109. The total number of karas (villages) according to the census of 1921 Number of 
was 3,897 including the 22 hill karas which were specially formed for that census, villages. 
Although in the note on the contents page of Part III (Provincial Tables) of 

the Report of the last census it is stated that the hill karas and hill pakuthies were 
not given serial numbers, all of them appear to have been counted. As the hill 
karas and hill pakuthies are only temporary divisions made for the census, it as unnecessary 
to add them to the list of permanent karas. They have, therefore, not been separately 
counted in this census. If the hill karas of 1921 are excluded, the total number of karas 
would then be only 3,875. In the present census the corresponding figure is 3,936, 
exclusive of the hill karas and 1 8 whole karas and portions of 1 7 other karas which are in- 
cluded in the eight additional towns separately censused this time, thus making the total 

* The Census Report of Bengal, 1921, p. 126. 
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number 3,971 as shown on the fly leaf of Imperial Table I. Strictly speaking, portions of 
1 7 town karas mentioned above should not be taken into account, because the corresponding 
taluk karas have been numbered along with the other karas in the respective pakuthies. If 
these are excluded, the total number of karas, including the eighteen whole karas falling 
within the eight new towns, is 3,954 instead of 3,971, the increase from 1921 to 1931 
being 79. This increase may be explained thus. Eighty-seven of the karas included in the 
Kara Register of 1921 have ceased to exist, partly on account of the people there having 
migrated to adjacent karas and partly on account of their amalgamation with the neighbouring 
ones. On the other hand, as many as 1 66 new karas have been brought into existence by 
people settling in previously uninhabited karas and by the bifurcation of overpopulated ones^ 
Several small groups of hamlets were clubbed together into one kara at the last census^ 
particularly in Thovala and Agasthiswaram taluks Most of these hamlets have grown in 
size and importance during the course of the decade and have been treated as independent 
kciras in the present census. 

On page 1 8 of Part 1 of the Census Report for 1921, it is stated that the number of 
pakuthies at that census was 435 “excluding” the three Hill Pakuthies, but actually this, 
included the three hill pakuthies also. 


Rural popnla- 
tion and its 
variation- 


110. The rural population, according to the present census, is 4,544,185, as 
compared with 3,601,408 in 1921, showing an increase of 26'2 per cent, during the 
decade, which is only slightly less than the increase in the aggregate population. The occupied 
houses in rural areas have increased by 21 ‘3 per cent, from 689,816 to 836,734, and 
the average number of persons per house from 5'2 to 5*4. The rise in the latter, we have 
seen in paragraph 81 of Chapter I, is due to the larger proportion of children under 10 in 
1931 than in 1921. The average population of a kara has increased from 929 in 1921 
to 1,155 in 1931 and that of a pakuthi from 8,337 to 10,494. The statement given in. 

the margin shows the 
villages grouped accord- 
ing to population, the 
number of villages in 
each group, and the per- 
centage of the population 
of each group to the 
aggregate rural population,, 
in 1921 and 1931. The 
number of villages and the 
population in the first two 
groups have decreased 
during the decade. In 
the third group, though 
the number has increased, 
the population has fallen, 
and in the next three groups both the number and the population have increased. The 
largest increase in population is in groups of villages having 2,000 to 5,000 and 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. In the highest group having a population of 20,000 to 50,000 the 
State had no village in 1921, and now there is one. Villages with less than 2,000' 
inhabitants accounted for 62’ 1 per cent, of the rural popula^on in 1921, but the proportion 
has dropped to 51*6 per cent, in 1931. The loss m these groups is a gain to the higher 
groups. The proportion of the population living in the latter villages has risen from 
37*9 po" cent, in 1921 to 48*4 per cent, in 1931. 


! 

Villages classified by population ’ 


Population group 1 

Number of 
j village.s 

Proixirtiou per cent, of i 

the population of the | 

group to the total rural j 

population ! 

j 1921 

! 1931 

1 

1921 

1 

1931 ! 

1 

Below 500 

1,(170 

1,446 

10-1 

1 

6-9 1 

500— 1,000 

937 

867 

19-2 

14-0 1 

1,000— 2,000 

846 

977 

32-8 

30-7 1 

2,000— 5,000 

413 

04 2 

32-4 

37-3 1 

5,000—10,000 

28 

69 

5-1 

9-6 ; 

10,000—20,000 

1 

4 

0-4 

1-0 

20,000—50,000 


1 


0-5 


The population is growing fast in the towns as well as in the villages of Travan- 
core. In the coastal taluks many villages are as populous as, or even more so than, some 
of the towns. The average density in this area is 1,743 persons per square mile, while 
eleven of the forty-six towns have a lower density than this. As many as 209 villages 
have a density of more than 2,500 persons per square mile ; in some it is even more 
than 3, 500 ; and there is one village called Panna in Kadakkavur pakuthi of Chirayinkil 
taluk, in which nearly 8,000 persons live in a square mile. The whole region along the 
sea-coast is already over-populated and from one end to the other it is like a garden city 
where one can hardly walk a furlong without seeing some houses. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 


Distribution of the population between towns and villages 


Division 

Average 
population per 

Number per mille 
residing in 

Number per mille of urban 
population residing in towns with a 
population of 

Number per mille of rural 
population residing in villages with 
a [Xjpulation of 

Town 

Village 

Towns 

Villages 

1 20,000 
land over 

10,000 

to 

20,000 

5,000 

to 

10,000 

Under 

5,000 

5,000 
[and over 

L 

2,000 

to 

5,000 

500 to 
2,000 

i Under 
500 

1 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

11,995 

1,155 

108 

892 

482 

241 

185 

92 

111 

373 

447 

69 

AdministratiYe 

Division 













Southern 

12,322 

772 

163 

837 

593 

89 

186 

132 

1 

55 ! 

371 

439 

135 

Central 

13,045 

1,317 

105 

895 

396 

425 

134 

45 

54 

377 

519 

50 

Northern 

10,164 

1,689 

72 

928 

405 

238 

267 

90 

194 

393 

375 

38 

High Range 

. . 

835 

• . 

1,000 

•• 

.. 

.. 

• a 

399 

48 

461 

92 

Natural Division 













Lowland 

16,804 

1,238 

169 

831 

660 

176 

120 

44 

133 

405 

395 

67 

Midland 

6,463 

1,166 

51 

949 

• • 

405 

368 

227 

82 

370 

484 

64 

Highland 

8,5^5 

729 

88 

913 

•• 

476 

329 

195 

202 

164 

306 

128 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Number per mille of the total population and of each main religion 

who live in towns 


Division 


Number per mille 

who live in towns 


All Religions 

Hindu j 

Christian 

Muslim 

Jew 

Jain 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 6 

1 

7 

STATE 

Administrative Division 

1 

108 

113 

81 

191 

973 

1,000 

Southern 

163 

175 

114 

227 


.. 

Central 

105 

95 

95 

221 

•• 

1,000 

Northern 

72 

79 

58 

117 

990 

1,000 

High Range 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



Natural Division 







k Lowland 

169 

161 

162 

251 

989 

1,000 

1 

Midland 

51 

56 

36 

102 

1.000 

1,000 

Highland 

88 

99 

38 

201 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Towns classified by population 


Class of town 

Number of 
towns ot 
each class 
in 1931 

Proportion 
to total 
urban 
population 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 males 

Increase per cent, in the population of 

towns as classified at previous 1 

censuses | 

Increase per cent, in urban 
population of each class 
from 1S91-1931 

1921 

to 

1931 

1911 

to 

1921 

1901 

to 

1911 

1891 

to 

1901 

1 

j 

In tot\Tis as 
classified in 
1891 

{b) 

In the total of 
each class in 1931 
as compared with 
'the corresponding 
total of 1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

, 1 

8 

9 

10 

TOTAL 

46 

100 

955 

+ 25-1 

-19-4 

+ 8-9 

+ 62-2 

^173-0 

+ 493-1 

I, 100,000 and over 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

-• 

n. 50,000 to 100,000 

1 

17'40 

944 

+ 32-0 

+ 14-5 

+ 9-8 

-- 

-- 

-- 

HI. 20,000 to 50.00C 

5 

30-80 

935 

-I-31-6 

i-19-7 

+ 9-6 

-t-63-5 

+ 176*1 

^235-5 

IV. 10,000 to 20,000 

11 

24-11 

987 

-f-SO* 9 

+ 14*3 

i 

+ 7*5 

i 

+ 56-1 

^190*1 

-400-8 

V. 5,000 to 10,000 

15 

18'52 

1 

954 ' 

+ 19-4 

1 

4- 53*5 

1 

+ 9*2 

-68-1 

+ 136-8 

+ 546-1 

VI. Under 5,000 

It 

9-17 

966 

+ 21-8 

+ 75-0 

-- 

• » 

•• 




CHAPTER III 


BIRTHPLACE AND MIQRATION 

111. The statistics of birthplace have been utilized for various purposes in this introductor 
Report. In Chapter I the natural increase in the population of the State and in Chapter II remarks!^ 
the variation in the natural population of municipal towns have been calculated with the 

help of these statistics ; the influence of migration on the normal age distribution of the 
population is discussed in Chapter IV. The movement of the people from one place to 
another, the volume of this movement, its directions and chief causes are dealt with in this 
chapter. 

The census returns do not deal directly with the physical movement of the 
population, nor do they distinguish between different types of migration. They only 
record the birthplace of the persons enumerated. It is assumed that a person born out- 
side the State and enumerated within it is an immigrant and that a person born within 
the State and enumerated elsewhere is an emigrant. There are certain anomalies in this 
assumption. Children of foreigners born in Travancore are included in the natural 
population of the State, but strictly speaking they should also be treated as immigrants. 

Similarly, children of Travancoreans born outside the State are excluded from its natural 
population which is not correct. Travellers and pilgrims born elsewhere who happened 
to be in the State at the census time are included in the category of immigrants, 
while persons born in the State who might be temporarily absent from here during the 
census are treated as emigrants. These anomalies could not be eliminated from the census 
returns. In spite of this defect the figures of immigrants and emigrants, when viewed 
together, will Indicate the general trend of the physical movement of the population. 

In the case of persons born in the State, the name of the taluk of birth has been 
entered in column 13 of the census schedule, while in regard to those born outside the 
State but within India, the names of the district and province or of the State in which 
they were born have been entered. For persons born outside India the name of the 
country of birth alone has been noted. Though clear instructions were issued to 
enumerators on the above points, omissions of the names of taluks of birth were discovered 
in some schedules during the slip-copying stage, and they were filled in by the Super- 
intendents in the copying sections. The information regarding birthplace that has been 
abstracted and compiled may, therefore, be regarded as fairly correct. 

112. The statistics relating to birthplace are contained in Imperial Table VI, Main statistics, 
and the actual figures of immigration, emigration, migration between the natural divisions 

of the State, and between the State and other parts of India are exhibited in Subsidiary 
Tables I to IV given at the end of this chapter. 

Indians are generally a home-loving people. They are not so adventurous as 
the 'western nations, and they seldom move out of their native place unless compelled 
to do so by pressing necessity or the force of circumstances. This innate quality 
of the Indians is shared by the Travancoreans also. True, they are found in various parts 
of India, and in foreign countries such as Ceylon, Straits Settlements, Persia, Mesopotamia, 

Africa, England, America and Borneo ; but their numbers are so few, compared with 
the total population of the State, as to be negligible. According to the present census, 
only 58,466 Travancoreans have gone out of the country. The immigrants from other 
parts of India and from foreign countries number 135,103, so that both immigrants and 
emigrants together are only 193,569, or 38 per 1,000 of the aggregate population. 

This is the position of external migration, and internal migration is still worse. The 
migration between the administrative divisions of the State is confined to a population 
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Factors 

affecting 

internal 

migration. 


Method of 
transport. 


Markets. 


Communi cation b 

Length in miles 

1921 j 1&30 

Main roads 

2.629 

3.361 

Village roads 

1.265 

1.020 

Traces 

625 

494 

Canals 

184 

240 

Total 

4.703 

5.118 


of 89,037 which is only about 18 per 1,000 of the State population. Of these, 
78,798 persons have only moved between contiguous divisions and the remaining 
10,239 persons alone between non-contiguous divisions. The position is slightly better 
in regard to the movement between natural divisions. The number of persons concerned 
in this movement is 163,108 which gives 32 per 1,000 of the population. The above 
figures show clearly the insignificance of the volume of migration, both external 
and internal, and the stay-at-home nature of the vast majority of the people of 
Travancore. 

1 13. We shall now consider the movement of the population within the State in 
more detail. Before doing so let us take slock of the circumstances which facilitate this 
movement, such as the development of the means of communication, method of 

*ommn^ication. internal trade. The Government of Travancore have always recognised 

the importance of good communications and have never stinted expenditure in developing 

them. During the year 1930-1931 A. D. 
they spent more than Rs. 22J lakhs on 
communications, wliich represents 57‘1 per 
cent, of the expenditure on public works, or 
9 ‘4 per cent, of the total expenditure of the 
Government. The results of such a liberal 
outlay on communications are seen in the 
extent of roads and canals which have been 
opened in the country. The statement in the 
margin shows the length of roads and canals 
in 1921 and 1930. In 1921 there was one 
mile of main road for every 2'9 square miles 
and in 1930 every 2*3 square miles had a mile of this class of road. Taking all the 
communications together, it is seen that the State has now one mile of communication for 
every 1 *5 square miles of its area including even hills and forests. 

1 1 4. The development of motor transport in Travancore in recent years has been 
phenomenal. The first motor vehicle was registered in this State in 191 1 . In the course 
of 10 years, /. e., till 1921, 44 motor cycles, 50 private cars, 51 buses and 7 lorries were 
registered, and in 1930 the number of buses, lorries and cars that plied for hire increased 
to 1,475 and private cars exceeded one thousand. Motor launches plying for hire increased 
from 36 in 1921 to 50 in 1 930. There is hardly any important village situated on the 
main roads or on the chief canal routes which could not now be reached by a motor 
vehicle. Such a rapid development of motor transport has increased considerably the faci- 
lities for the movement of the population within the State. 

115. In 1930 there were as many as 579 markets of all descriptions in the State, some 
public and others private, some held daily, others bi-weekly, tri-weekly, four days a week, 
and weekly. All the markets except five are situated on the plains, and there is one market 
for every 7 square miles in this region. The development of communications, motor trans- 
port and markets has brought about marvellous changes in the social life and the economic 
condition of the people. The home-loving persons, who avoided as far as possible the long 
and tedious journeys which they had to perform in slow-moving bullock carls and canoes 
formerly, now travel freely, visiting friends and relations in distant places, and paying 
business visits to towns, and division and taluk headquarters oftener than before, as they 
can finish their business and get back home in one day. The employes in Government 
offices and private institutions live in the outlying parts and suburbs of towns and attend to 
their business in the towns with ease and convenience. The timings of the buses are so 
arranged as to bring them to the towns in the morning and take them back to their homes 
in the evening. The quick transport of agricultural products in buses and lorries from 
villages and up-country parts to tovras and markets has contributed largely to the growth 
of internal trade and to a substantial increase in the profits of the producers and the middle- 
men. These developments have increased to a very considerable extent the daily move- 
ment erf the people from prface to place within the State. A stranger who travels through 
the country will be struck by the number of passengers travelling in buses and cars and 
the quantity of goods earned by lorries and other motor vehicles. The census returns do 
not show the vobme of this daily migrarton, nor has any attempt been made to estimate it 
in other ways. The statishcs of birthplace recorded at the census only indicate the number 
of persons who stay out of their homes at the census time casually, temporarily or perma- 
nently. Ihe discussion below is confined to such persons. 
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1 16. From Imperial Table VI it will be seen that the total number of persons who 
were bom in one administrative division and enumerated in another were 89,037, of whom divisions in the 

nearly 89 per cent. St**®' 
were born in contiguous 
divisions. The actual 
numbers and propor- 
tions of persons born 
in the division where 
enumo'ated and born 
in other divisions are 
shown in the marginal 
table. The very high 
proportion (more than 
fjO per cent.) of persons 
enumerated in the Hi 
Range who were born 
in other divisions shows 
the large volume of migration to this division from' other parts of the State. 

Short-distance movements are much more common than migration from long distances. 

Of the Travancore-born immigrants enumerated in the Southern and High Range Divisions 
more than 75 per cent, are persons born in contiguous divisions, while in theNortho'n 
Division the proportion is as high as 92 per cent. The movement of population brtween 
the natural divisions is more important than that between the administrative divisions. The 

statistics relating to the 
natural divisions are 
given in the marginal 
statement. As in the 
High Range among the 
administrative divisions, 
so in the Highland 
among the natural divi- 
sions, the proportion of 
persons who have 
migrated from other 
parts of the State is con- 
siderably higher than 
that in other divisions, 
but they form only about 
20 per cent, of the Travancoreans enumerated in the division as against oyer 50 per cent, in 
the High Range. The facilities that exist for the extension of cultivation and the large numbar 
of tea, rubber and cardamom plantations situated in the Highland Division account for the 
influx of persons from oflier parts of the State into this region. Of the 53,586 Travancore- 
born immigrants enumerated in the Lowland Division, neetfly 96 per cent, were born in the 
adjoining Midland Division and the remaining 4 per cent, only in the non- contiguous 
Highland Division, while in the Highland Division 71 per cent, are from the contiguous 
Midland Division and 29 per cent, from the non-contiguous Lowland Division. The lure 
of employment is a sufficient inducement even to the home-loving inhabitants of the coastal 
region to migrate to distant hills. 

The actual number of immigrants to, and emigrants from, the different divisions, the 
proportions of these to the aggregate population of the divisions, and the net gain or loss to 
each division caused by the internal movement of the population, are given in the following 
statement : — 



Received from other divisions 

Given to other divisions 


Division 

dumber 

i 

P roportion per 
cent, of the popu- 
lation of the 
division 

Number 

Proportion per 
cent, of the popu- 
lation of the 
division 

Loss( — ) or 
gain ( -(- ) to 
the division 

AdministPatiire Division 

Southern 

Central 

Northern 

High Range 

13,493 

30,803 

25,478 

19,263 

0- 9 

1- 7 

1'5 

18-3 

20,704 

37,295 

30,537 

501 

1-4 

20 

1-8 

0-5 

- 7,211 

- 6,492 

- 5,059 
-4 18,762 

Matoral Division 

Lowland 

Midland 

Highland . 

53.586 

68.586 
40,936 

2-2 

2-8 

14*1 

77,321 

80,675 

5,112 

3-2 

3-3 

1-8 

— 23,735 

- 12,089 
-435,824 


Actual nuinhers arid proportiom of yersom born in the division 
where enumerated and horn in other divisions 


1 

Natural Division 

Persons born 
in the divi- 
sion where 
enumerated 

i 

Persons born 
in other 
divisions 

1 

Number per 10,000 
population 

Born in the 
division where 
enumerated 

Born in other 
divisions 

Lowland . 

2,301,421 

58,o8(> 

9,772 

228 

Midland 

2.325.780 


9,714 

286 

Highland . 

170,561 

40,936 

8,064 

1,936 


Actxial numbers and proportions of pei'sons born in the division 
where enumerated and horn in other divisions 


Administrative 

Division 

1 

1 : 

j Persons born 
in the divi- 
sion where 
! enumerated 

1 

i 

1 

Persons bom 
in oth^r 
divisions 

-dumber \ 
1 popu 

Born in the 
division where 
enumerated 

)er 10,000 
lation 

Born in other 
divisions 

Southern 

1,405,212 

13,493 i 

9,90.5 

95 

Central 

1,803,064 

30,803 

9,832 

168 

Northern 

1,643,164 

25,478 

; 

153 

High Range 

15,393 

19,263 

4,442 

•■>,558 
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The statement shows that, as far as internal migration is concerned, all the plains 
divisions, whether administrative or natural, send out more emigrants than the immigrants 

they receive and that the 
numbers they lose the 
High Range or the High- 
land Division gains. 
This fact is brought out 
very prominently by the 
ratio of emigrants to im- 
migrants given in the 
marginal statement. For 
evary 1,000 immigrants, 
the first three admini- 
strative and the first two 
natural divisions send 

out from 1 ,1 76 to 1,534 emigrants, while the High Range sends out only 26, and die 
Highland 125 emigrants for every 1,000 immigrants they receive from the other divisions. 


1 

DiviSRui j 

! 

1 

Niiml.>er of emigrants to ] ,000 

1 immigrants 

i 

Administrative Division 

1 


" 1 
[ 

Southern 


1,534 


0 entral 


1,211 

1 

Northern 


1,1 9y 


High Range 

• 

2ti 


Natural Division 




Lowland 


1.443 


Midland 


l.lTti 


Highland 

• 

125 



Internal migra- 1 1 7. The relation between the density of population and internal migration is exhi- 


population. 


Density of 
population per 
square mile 

Total population 
excluding ttiai 
of Thovala and 
Shenkotta 
taluks 

Population enu- 
merated in the 
densitv' group 
but boru in 
other groups 

1 

Natural popula-jPopulation born 
tion in the den-!m the density 
sity giou]) (group end enu- 
(meiated in other 
; groups 

1 

Proportion per 
cent, of immi- 
grant.s to total 
Itoimliitiou 

Proportion per 
cent, of emi- 
grants to 
natural popula- 
tion 

Relow 150 

10.5,224 

19,263 

15.894 

501 

18'3 

3-2 

150 - 300 

334,428 

61,036 

280,893 

13.747 

18-3 

4-9 

300- 450 

338,440 

37,001 

316,982 

18,419 

10 9 

5-8 

450— 6C0 


, , 

. . 


, , 


600— 750 

565,1*0 

30,346 

577,842 

49,349 

5-4 

8-5 

750- 000 

338.588 

44,271 

312,439 

20,607 

10-1 

900—1,050 
1.050 and 

200,491 

7,660 

209,66'.» 

11,588 

3’7 

5*5 

over. 

3.119,630 

50,457 

3,170,187 

136,727 

■fO 

4-3 


The population of Thovala and Shenkotta taluks has been excluded from the figures 
given in the above statement, because conditions there are similar to those in the Tamil country 
and are quite unlike what one finds iniother parts of Travancore. The above statement reveals 
some interesting facts. The largest volume of immigration and the smallest volume of 
emigration mre seen in the lowest density group. The former varies inversely and the latter 
directly as the density, except in the density group 7 50-900 in the case of immigration, and in 
this as well as the higher density groups in the case of emigration. It is but natural that, as the 
density of population increases, the number of emigrants also increases. The tendency of the 
population is to move from regions of higher density to those of lower density. The 
exception noticed in regard to immigration in the density group 750-900 should be attri- 
buted to the anomalous position of Chan^nachery taluk which falls in this group. A por- 
tion of this taluk is in the Lowland Division where the density is very high, but the major 
portion of it, nearly 84 per cent, of the total area, is in the Midland Division where the 
density is low. To this part of the taluk there has been a large influx of population during 
the last decade, caused by the extensive development of rubber cultivation, the area of wHc§ 
in this taluk has increased from 621 acres in 1921 to 20,654 acres in 1930. The eastern 
parts of the taluk are extremely well-suited to rubber cultivation and in no other taluk has the 
area planted with rubber increased so largely as in this taluk in recent years. It is this 
special circumstance that has contributed to the larger proportion of immigrants to, and the 
smaller proportion of emigrants from, the density group 750-900 than in the case of lower 
density groups. The slightly smaller number of emigrants from 900-1,050 and higher 
density groups may probably be due to the fact that these groups contain practically all the 
towns which generally attract Immigrants rather than send out emigrants. Notwithstanding 
the exceptions noticed above, the general proposition that immigration decreases and emi- 
gration increases as the density of population increases, may, therefore, be said to hold 
good in Travancore. 


Migration 
between talnka. 


118. In a State like Travancore where there are only four administrative and three 
natural divisions, a division is too large an area for a correct study of internal migration. 
We could do it better by considering the migration between taluks. The total population 
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born and enumerated in the State is 4,960,870. Of these, 4,587,957 persons or 92‘5 per 
■cent, v^ere enumerated in the taluk of birth only, and the remaining 372,913 or 7‘5 per cent. 

alone were enumerated in taluks 
other than those of birth. Again, 

I out of the latter number, 272,41 1 
were persons born in contiguous 
taluks, and only 100,502 persons, 
who form but two per cent, of the 
total State-born persons enumerated 
within the State, were born in non- 
contiguous taluks. These figures of 
inter-taluk migration go to prove, like 
those of inter-division migration, the 
comparative insignificance of the 
movement of population in general 
and more especially of long-distance 
movements within the State. There 
are, however, certain taluks in which migration plays an important role. In the above marginal 
statement are given the numbers of immigrants from other taluks and their proportion to the 
total population, in the case of those taluks in which the proportion is 1 0 per cent, or more. 

In Thovala 4,616 persons representing 11 '5 per cent, of the population are immi- 
grants from other taluks ; but out of these, as many as 2,784 belong to the adjoining taluk of 
Agasthiswaram and most of them are probably casual or temporary migrants who have crossed 
the border accidentally or on business on the census morning or on the previous night, 
Trivandrum has returned 28,996 immigrants from other taluks, but the town of Trivandrum 
alone accounts for 22, 1 93 of them, and the remaining 6,803 persons form only about 5 per 
cent, of the population of the taluk excluding that of the town. This is too small a pro- 
portion to deserve special notice. The other taluks shown in the above marginal statement 
(Nedumangad, Pathanapuram, Pathanamthitta, Changanachery, Thodupuja and Pirmede) 

-Stand on a different footing. Some of the immigrants in these taluks also may be casual 
visitors from the adjoining taluks, but the large majority of the 139,453 immigrants must have 
been persons who have settled there either semi-permanently or permanently as landholders, 
tenant cultivators, or agricultural labourers. These taluks contained and still contain exten- 
sive areas of cultivable lands and it is here that there has been the greatest 
development of cultivation during the past decade. TTie large influx of immigrants to these 
taluks must, therefore, be attributed to the facilities they have afforded for the extension of 
cultivation. The immigrants are drawn mostly from adjoining taluks, but the numbers con- 
tributed by non-contiguous taluks are not inconsiderable. For example, out of 20,259 
immigrants to Pathanapuram, more than 1 0,000 are from non-contiguous taluks. Pirmede 
lias drawn nearly 90 per cent, of its 16,418 immigrants from non-contiguous taluks. 

119. So far, we have considered the movement of the population from one place to External 
another within the State, and we shall now deal with the question of external migration, 
migration. Of the aggregate population of 5,095,973 enumerated in the present census 
4,960,870, or 973 per mille ,were born in the State, and 135,1 03, or 27 per mille, came from 
outside. Of the latter, 26,964 were born in the adjoining Cochin State ; 82,963 in the 
contiguous districts of the Madras Presidency, namely, Anjengo, Coimbatore, Madura, 

Ramnad, and Tinnevelly ; 21 ,379 in non-contiguous districts of the Madras Presidency 
and in the neighbouring State of Pudukoltai ; 2,546 in other Provinces and States in India; 

-and 1,251 in countries beyond India. These figures may be represented in percentage 

proportions as shown in the marginal 
table. The Madras Presidency and the 
States of Cochin and Pudukottai have 
together contributed as much as 97"2 per 
cent, of the total immigrants. Those who 
have come from distant parts of India are 
less than two per cent, while less than one 
per cent, are immigrants from countries 
beyond India. Of these latter aggregating 
1,251, the largest number (453) is from 
Ceylon, and the next largest (377) from 
the United Kingdom, of whom mwe 
than 50 per cent, are Managers and Superintendents of tea estates in the High Range. 

w 


Country, Province, District or State in Proportion per cent, 
which immigrants -were born to total immigrants 


■Contiguous districts of Madras Presi- 
dency - 61 • t 

•Contiguous State of Cochin . 20 '0 

Non-contiguous districts of Matlras 
Presidency and the adjoining State of 
Pudukottai . 15-8 

Other parts of India . 1-0 

Countries beyond India . 0-9 



Immigrants from other taluks 

Taluk 

Number 

Proportion per 
cent to total 
population of 



the taluk 

Thovala 

4,616 

11-5 

Trivandrum 

28,996 

12-8 

Nedumangad 

27,628 

17- 6 

Pathanapuram 

20.2.59 

20-0 

Pathanamthitta 

19J85 

13-9 

Changanachery 

■ 33,257 

15-0 

Thodupula 

22,106 

24-4 

Pirmede 

10,418 

35 *6 
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Territorial 

distribution 

immigrants. 


Immigrants 
by sex and 
religion- 


Of the immigrants from distant Provinces and States in India who number 2,546^ 
Bombay has contributed the largest number, viz., 51 7 of whom 64 per cent, are found in 
the town of Alleppey engaged on trade, and Mysore State has contributed 380 persons of 
whom the majority are coolies in the tea gardens in the High Range. 

120. Of the 135,103 immigrants in the State, 19,745 are found in 19 municipal 
towns, 70,568 in the High Range, 21,185 in the taluks of Thovala, Shenkotta, Parur and 
Kunnathunad, and only the remaining 23,605, or about 1 7 per cent, of the total immigrants, 
in other parts of the State. It is evident from these figures that the immigrants are congre- 
gated mostly in towns, in the High Range, and in the frontier taluks. 

121. The statistics of immigrants by religion and sex are shown in the marginal 

statement. More than 

Immigrants by religion and sex 75 per Cent, of the immi- 

grants are Hindus, and 
among them the propor- 
tions of males and females 
to the total of each sex are 
almost equal. But among 
the Christians who form 
about 20 per cent, of the 
immigrants females pre- 
ponderate, while among 
the Muslims who consti- 
tute about 5 per cent, of 
the total, males are more 
numerous than females. 

The statement given in the margin below shows the distribution of immigrants by sex 

in different administrative 


Religion 

1 Males 

Females 

Number 

1 

Proportion 
pei tnille 

Kumber 

Proportion 
per mille 

Hindu 


51,269 

7.72 

1 

50,458 

754 

Christian 


12,181 

179 

14,083 

210 

Muslim 

. 

1 4,606 

1 68 

2,307 

35 

Others 


I ‘8 1 

! 1 

61 

1 

Total 

•! 

i 

68,134 1 

1 

1,000 

j 

66,969 

1,000 


Distribution of immigrants by sex in different diriiioHS 



Males 

Females 

Division 

Nuiuher 

Proportion 
per mille 

Number 

Proponion 
pel mille 

Administrative 

Division 





Houthern 

7.454 

109 

7.797 

J16 

Central 

11,628 

162 

11,577 

173 

Northern 

io,.7(;l 

1.75 

16,ll,S 

241 

High Range 

39,091 

574 

31,477 

470 

Natural Division 



Lowland 

15.010 

220 

19,532 

292 

Midland 

9,814 

144 

11,314 

169 

Highland 

43,310 

b30 

36,123 

539 


the Madras Presidency to the tea gardens. 


and natural divisions. The 
preponderance of females 
in the Northern Division 
may be due to men in 
the frontier taluks taking 
their wives from the ad- 
joining Cochin State, and 
that of males in the High 
Range and in the High- 
land Divisions to the 
semi-permanent immigra- 
tion of more male than 
female coolies from the 
neighbouring districts of 


The distribution of immigrants by religion and sex in different administrative and 
natural divisions discloses wide and interesting variations as can be seen from the 
following statement : — - 

Dinirihuticn of immigrants by religion and -sm in different divisions 


Males 


Females 


Hindu 


Divi-sion 


Cliristiau 


Muslim 


Hindu 


Christian 




Muslim 


c 

9 -. 


Admlnistratiire 

Oivision 

Southern 
Central 
Northern 
High Range 

Natural Diirision 

Lowland 

Midland 

Highland 


5,979 
7.176 
5,681 
32, -133 


8,990 

6,560 

35,719 


11-7 

13-9 

111 

63-3 


17-6 

12-8 

69-6 


1,062 

2,35t 

3,131 

5,634 


4,050 

2,074 

6,0r.7j 


8-7 

40,8 

S-9 

6,398 

12-7 

1.166 

8-3 

19-3 

1.405 

31-8 

9,097 

lS-0 

1,736 

12-3 

25 ' i 

1,730 

'6 't ' a 

8,278 

16-4 

6.805 

(48*3 


1,003 

21-7 

2(),0y5 

52-9 

4,370 

31-1 

33-2 

1,915 

41-6 

11,786 

23-4 

6,490 

46-] 

i 1 "0 

1,178 

27-5 

7,961 

15-8 

2.836 

20-1 

49-8 

1,513 

32-9 

30,711 

60-8 

4,757 

33-8 




231 I 9-8 
72,3 30-6 

999 42-2 

414 17-4 


1,198 

516 

653 


50-7 

21-8 

27-5 
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The highest proportion of Hindu immigrants is found in the High Range, with a 
preponderance of males, and they are mostly estate coolies from the neighboiu-ing British 
districts. Of the Christian immigrants, the highest proportion of males is in the High 
Range and that of females in the Northern Division. The former are generally estate 
coolies and the latter have come over mostly from the Cochin State by marriage. Of the 
Muslim immigrants, both males and females are found in larger proportions in the Northern 
and Central Divisions than in the Southern or the High Range Division. Very few of 
them work in estates. They are generally petty merchants and, therefore, congregate 
more on the plains than on the hills. This is seen very clearly from the figures for the 
natural divisions. The Lowland Division contains the highest proportion of Muslims, as 
much as 50 per cent, of the females and over 41 per cent, of the males. The Hindus 
preponderate in the Highland, the ratio of females to males being smaller than that for the 
other regions. 

The immigrants classified by sex according to the distance of the place of 
[jjrtfi afg given m the margin. The figures show that, as the distance between the place 

of birth and the place of enu- 
meration increases, the pro- 
portion of females to males 
decreases except in the last 
class. Females are more than 
twice as many as males among 
the immigrants from Cochin 
State and Tinnevelly district 
to the contiguous frontier 
taluks. The ratio falls to 955 
females per 1 ,000 males among 
other immigrants from Cochin, 
to 828 among other immi- 
grants from the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and still further to 
526 among immigrants from 
other parts of India. The 
ratio among immigrants from 
countries beyond India is 
higher than that of immigrants 
from distant parts of India, 
probably because of the large number of nuns and nurses in the European population 
of the State. 

122. The number of immigrants enumerated at each of the last five censuses and 
their proportion to the aggregate population are given in the marginal statement. The 

volume of migration to the State has been 
growing from decade to decade. The number 
of immigrants in the last decennium was 
almost double that in the previous, and the 
ratio to the aggregate population was cJso 
higher than in any of the previous decades. 
The increase in the number of immigrants 
during the three decades prior to the last was 
not very appreciable and the ratio to the total 
population was almost constant. The large 
increase in the past decade was due to the development of tea, rubber and cardamom 
cultivation, which attracted considerably more coolies from outside the State than in the 
previous decades. 

1 23. Travancore has 224 tea and rubber plantations comprising an area of about 

75.000 acres under tea and 62,000 acres under rubber, and cardamom is cultivated in nearly 

30.000 acres, so that these three crops together account for about 1 67,000 acres. They 
support altogether a population of 105,224 persons, of whom 79,433 are immigrants 
from outside Travancore and the remaining 25,791 only belong to the State. These 
figures have been specially compiled from the census schedules of the estates. Of the 
79,433 immigrants, 3,314 are workers in cardamom gardens and 76,119 in tea and 
rubber estates. Further, they consist of 76,699 field labourers and 2,734 other 


Year 

Total 

population 

Nuniljer of i 
immigi’aats 

Percentage of 
immigrants to 
total population 

1891 

2,5.57.736 

16,978 

0-7 

1901 

2,1152.157 

54.903 

1-9 

1911 

3.428,975 

61.165 

1-8 

1921 

4.008,062 

73..i91 

1-8 

1931 

5,095,973 

135.103 

2-7 


Place of birth 

Number of immigrants 

Number 
of females 

Males 

] 

Females 

per 1,000 
males 

1. Bom in the contiguous 
State of '.'ochiu and enu- 
merated in frontier taluks 
of Parur and Kunnathunad. 

3,595 

9,401 

2,615 

2. Born in Cochin and enu- 
merated in other parts 
of Travancore 

7,143 

6,825 

955 

3. Born in the contiguous 
district of Tinnevell)- 
and enumerated in the 
frontier taluks of Thovala 
and Shenkotta 

3,132 

6,464 

2,0()4 

4. Born in other districts of 
Madras Presidency and 
enumerated in other 
parts of Travancore 

51,7SS 

42,893 

828 

6. Born in other parts of 
India 

1,711 

900 

526 

6. Born outside India 

765 

486 

635 


Yariation of 
immigrants at 
different 
censuses. 


Immigrants 
in tea, rubber 
and cardamom 
estates . 
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employes, such as managers, superintendents, clerical staff, etc. The High Range lies 
entirely in the Highland Division. The estates in the former contain 70,568 immigrants 
and those in other parts of the Highland Division 8,865, making a total of 79,433 which 
is the aggregate number of immigrants in the whole Highland Division. 

The population supported by the tea, rubber and cardamom estates, we have seen, 
is 1 05,224. They number 2 1 per mille of the population of the State, and consist of 
75 per cent, outsiders and 25 per cent. Travancoreans. The population of the estates 
contains 79,433 immigrants and they represent as much as 59 per cent, of the total 
immigrants to the State. These figures give a clear indication of the influence which 
estates exercise in attracting immigrants to this State. Among 79,433 immigrants to the 
tea, rubber and cardamom estates there are 43,310 men against 36,123 women, which 
gives a ratio of 834 females per 1,000 males. The majority of the immigrants are 
labourers belonging to the depressed classes, such as Pallan, Parayan, Maravan, Nadar, 
etc. Qassified by religion they consist of 83*7 per cent. Hindus, 1 3‘6 per cent. Christians 
and 2*7 per cent. Muslims. 


Immigrants in 
estates, classi- 
fied according 
to the period 
of their stay. 


1 24. A circular letter was sent round to the managers of 224 estates, requesting 
them to supply information as to the period during which the labourers who came from 
outside the State stayed in the estates. The managers of 1 2 1 estates complied with the 
request, furnishing particulars about 64,562 immigrants out of the total immigrant popu- 
, . „ lation of 79,433. 

1 hese particulars 
are given in the 
margin. 47’9 per 
cent, of the immi- 
grants have been in 
the estates only for 
one year or less, 
29’4 per cent, bet- 
ween one year and 

three years, and 227 per cent, for three years or more. From the enumeration schedules 
of the estates information has been specially collected as to the number of immigrant 
families who have had children born to them in Travancore, and the period of their stay, 

as judged from the 


1 Number 

Percentage of the 
total number 

1. Persons who have stayed in the estate for one year 



or less .... 

30,950 

47-9 

2. Persons who have stayed for more than one year 



and less than three years . 

18,941 

29’4 

3. Persons who have stayed for three years or over . 

14,671 

22-7 


Number of years since the families 
have settled in Travancore 

Number of 
families 

Number of children born 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1—3 years 

246 

437 

249 

188 

3-5 „ . 

212 

395 

190 

205 

5-10 „ . . . 

272 

961 

578 

383 

10—15 „ . . . 

158 

642 

352 

290 

15—20 „ . . . 

82 

303 

134 

169 

21 years or over , 

23 

117 

64 

53 

Total 

993 

2,855 

1,567 

1,288 


ages of the eldest 
children. The state- 
ment in the margin 
gives the information 
collected. These 
figures show that 
among immigrants 
in the estates there 
are some who have 
come with their 
families and settled 
there permanently. 

Their proportion to the total immigrant population is, however, small. The large majority 
of immigrants are only temporsury or semi-permanent sojourners. 


Emigrants 
from 
the State. 


1 25. The total number of emigrants from the State can only be estimated approxi- 
mately, because information as to the actual number of Travancoreans who have gone to 
places outside India has not been received from all the countries. The marginal 

statement gives the estimated number 
of emigrants, their proportion per 
cent, to the natural population of 
the State and the number of emi- 
grants per 1 ,000 immigrants at 
each of the censuses from 1891. 

’dumber of emigrants has 
steadily increased from census to 
census, but the proportion to the 
natural population was the same in 
three decades since 1 901 and In- 
last. The number of emigrants were 


Year of census 

Number of 
emigrants 

Proportion per 
cent, to natural 
population 

Number of 
emigrants per 
1.000 immi- 
grants 

1891 

13,768 

0-5 

811 

1901 

24,490 

0-8 

446 

1911 

26,123 

0*8 

427 

1921 

30.260 

0-8 

411 

1931 

58,466 

1*2 

433 


creased from 0'8 par cent, to I ’2 per cent. In the 
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fewer than immigrants at all the censuses. In the decade ended 1891, 811 persons went 
out of the State for every 1,000 who came in, in the next decade the proportion dropped 
to 446, in the next two decades there was a further fall, though somewhat small, and in 
the last decade there was a slight increase. 

126. Of the 58,466 emigrants, as many as 49,984 or 85*5 per cent, are found in Emigrants to 
other parts of India and only the remaining 1 4*5 per cent, in other countries. Of the former, 

the largest number (31,167) is in the adjoining State of Cochin, the next largest 
(16,604) in the Madras Presidency, and only 2,213 in other Provinces and States in 
India. Of the 16,604 emigrants in the Madras Presidency, the contiguous district of 
Tinnevelly has the highest number (5,469), next to it come in order Malabar with 3,328, 

Madras with 1,850, Madura with 1,263, Ramnad with 951, Coimbatore with 763, 
Trichinopoly with 653, Tanjore with 524, Nilgiris with 458, and then the other districts 
each having 250 or less. 

The emigrants to different parts of India, classified according to the distance 
of the places to which they have gone, and the sex ratio of the different groups are shown 

. in the marginal statement. 

The preponderance of 
females over males in the 
emigrants to Cochin may 
be due to women born 
in Travancore going over 
to Cochin by marriage. 

The low female ratio 
among the emigrants to 
other parts of India indi- 
cates the migration of a 
larger number of men than women temporarily or semi-permanently on business or for 
other purposes. In Madras, for example, there are 1,850 Travancoreans of whom 1,227 
are men and only 623 are women. The preponderance of men in this case may be due 
to the large number of students attending the educational institutions in the Madras City. 

127. The marginal statement gives the number of emigrants from Travancore to Emigrants 
countries beyond India in 1921 and 1931. The figures of emigrants to Ceylon for 1931 

have been received from that country 
and the figures for the other countries 
have been abstracted from the special 
entries in the census schedules of this 
State. TTiey may not be accurate ; but 
since the results of the census in those 
countries are not available, we have to 
be satisfied with these approximate 
figures. The total number of emigrants 
has fallen from 8,665 in 1921 to 8,482 


Place of enumeration 

1 

Number of 
emigrants 

, 

Proportion per 
cent, to total 
emigrants 

Number of 
females per 
1,000 males 

1. Contiguous State of Cochin . 

31,167 

62-1 

1,543 

2. Contiguous district (Tinne- 




velly) of the Madras Presi- 




dency • 

3,169 

10-9 

742 

3. Other districts of the Madras 




Presidency 

11,135 

22-3 

597 

4. Other parts of India 

2,213 

l-l 

284 


Emigrants to foreign countries 


Country 


Straits Settlements 
States 
Ceylon 
Africa 
Borneo 

United Kingdom 

Persia 

America 

Mesopotamia 

Sumatra 

Siam 

Japan 

Afghanistan 

Arabia 

Belgium 

China 

Italy 

Java 

Spain 

Syria 

Unknown . 


and Malay 


Total 


1931 


1921 


4,333 

3.750 

3,393 

4.259 

62 

19 

31 

28 

28 

21 

16 

6 

10 

393 


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

510 


8,482 


in 1931. The 
in the emigrants 
potamia. The 
disbandment of 
as a result (ff 
depression, 
some time 


fall is 

to Ceylon and 
former is due 
labourers from 
the present economic 
During die War and for 
after a number of Travan- 


seen markedly 
Meso- 
to the 
estates 


1T9 


8,665 


coreans were employed in Mesopotamia, 
but most of them have since returned 
home, and this accounts for the fall 
in the number of emigrants to that 
country. There is a slight increase in 
the numbo' of emigrants to the Straits Settlements and Malay States. The development 
of rubber cultivation in those countries during the last decade attracted a large number of 
men from Travancore. But some of them had to come back on account of the closing 
down of estates towards the end of the decade. Otherwise, their number would have 
shown a considerably larger increase. The emigrants to the United Kingdom and 
America may be mostly students, but a few in those countries and most of the emigrants to 
odier countries may have gone there to earn their livelihood. Though Travancoreans, like 
othar Indians, are generally a home-loving people, we see from the statement given above 
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Vain cnprents 
of extepnal 
migration. 


Types of 
migration. 


that some of them have ventured to go out to such distant countries as Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Africa, Borneo and Java under the pressure of economic necessity. If conditions of 
settlement are congenial, distance or other disadvantages will not deter the educated youth 
of Travancore from migrating to any country to earn a decent living. Such 
emigration will naturally be of a temporary or semi-permanent t)rpe only, because the 
Travancorean has an innate desire to return to his native land to spend the evening of his 
life. The preponderance of males over females among the emigrants to distant countries — 
it is seen from the figures that there are only 1 10 women for 1,000 men — shows clearly 
the temporary or semi-permanent character of this external migration. 

1 28. In the map facing this page are shown the main currents of migration between 
Travancore on the one hand, and Cochin and some districts of the Madras Presidency 
on the other. We have already seen that Cochin State and the Madras Presidency 
contribute more than 97 per cent, of the immigrants to Travancore and of the emigrants 
from the State more than 80 per cent, are absorbed by Cochin and Madras. Only 
the important currents of migration between these territories are shown in the map. 

129. Migration is generally considered to be of different types. They are : — 
(i) casual, or minor movements of people between adjacent villages ; (ii) temporary, 
brought about by journeys on business visits to places of pilgrimage, and to religious or 
social festivals, or by temporary demand for labour in connection with the construction 
of new roads, bridges, etc., (iii) periodic, which generally takes place during harvest 
time or when agriculture is slack and the people move to industrial centres seeking 
employment in seasonal industries ; (iv) semi-permanent, caused by the persons born in 
one place residing and earning their livelihood in another, but retaining their connection 
with their homes ; (v) permanent, when overcrowding or other causes induce people 
to leave their place of birth and settle in another, permanently with their families ; and 
(vi) daily, due to the practice of persons living outside large towns going to towns on 
business and returning home daily. The census returns do not distinguish between 
the different types of migration, but they contain some clues by which each type can 
approximately be determined. For example, the sex proportion and the distance between 
the place of birth and the place of enumeration will throw some light on this question. 
In casual and temporary migrations due to visits to places of pilgrimage, females will 
generally preponderate. The bulk of the periodic and semi-permanent migrations will 
consist of more men than women, while in permanent migration the sexes will be fairly 
equal. 


The floating population of 1 5,504 enumerated in Travancore may practically 
be regarded as casual migrants, and so also a portion of the persons born in 
one taluk and enumerated in the adjoining taluks of the State, born in the frontier 
taluks and enumerated in the neighbouring State of Cochin or the contiguous districts 
of the Madras Presidency, and vice versa. It is not possible, however, to estimate 
the number of such migrants. The works in connection with the supply of water to 
the town of Trivandrum and the extension of the railway to the heart of the town, which 
were being executed vigorously during the census operations, employed more than 3,000 
labourers. Some of them came from the adjoining taluks and may, therefore, be classed 
under temporary migrants. The labourers working in cardamom gardens are periodic 
visitors. They come generally from the adjoining British districts annually during the 
cultivation and harvest seasons and return to their native places alter finishing the work. 
The large majority of nearly 3,300 persons enumerated in the cardamom district are, 
therefore, periodic immigrants. Most of the immigrants in the tea and rubber plantations 
the emigrants generally from the State, as well as the majority of the immigrants to 
Nedumangad, Pathanapuram, Pathanamthitta, Changanachery, Thodupula, Pirmede and 
Devikulam talub from other parts of the State, may fall in the category of semi-permanent 
migrants. The other Travancorean immigrants to the above taluks and the immigrants from 
other parts of India who have stayed in the tea and rubber plantations for more than five 
years may be regarded as permanent settlers. Daily migration is now a common feature of 
important towns like Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon and Alleppey. A number of 
people live outside the towns, go there for work in the morning and return home in the 
evening. Owing to the convenience afforded for travelling by motor buses and cars 
persons living in places within a radius of about 50 miles find it possible to visit the 
capital and the division and taluk headquarters, transact their business and get back home 
on the same day. Huntfreds of persons are thus visiting Trivandrum and other towns 
daily. Statistics of such persons have not been collected, but there is no doubt that 
the volume of this daily migration has increased considerably since the develoomen* o^ 
motor traffic. ^ ‘ ‘ 
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Year of 
Census 

Total 

immigrants 

Total 

emigrants 

Excess of im- 
migrants over 
emigrants 

1891 

16,978 

13,768 

3,210 

1901 

54,903 

24,490 

.30,413 

1911 

61,165 

26,123 

35,042 

1921 

73,591 

30.260 

43.331 

1931 

135,103 

58,466 

76,337 


1 30. Travancore has always received more immigrants than the emigrants she has The economic 
jsent out. The statistics showing the balance of migration during the last four decades are 

given in the marginal statement. It is seen 

Statement shoivinq the balance of rAigratiou ..L - f ^ i.L r • 

^ Ihererrom that the excess or immigrants over 

Year of Total Total Excess of im- emif antS intf ^Sed from 3,2 1 0 in 1 891 tO 

Census immigrants emigrants migrants over 30,413 in 1901, tO 43,331 in 1921, and 

emigrants 7 ^ 537 j 93 ) ^ paragraph 1 23 above 

it has been stated that of 79,433 immigrants 
1901 Bijs 2^490 3^413 Highland Division of the State, the 

1911 61,165 26,123 35,042 field labourers in tea, rubber and cardamom 

1931 i5io3 sSs 7^37 gardens number 76,699. This is practically 

equal to the difference between the immi- 
grants and emigrants in 1931. If these 
fidd labourers had not migrated to Travancore, immigration and emigration would have 
balanced each other, and the State would have had neither gain nor loss to its population. 

As against 76,699 foreign labourers working in estates, the Travancorean labourers 
employed therein number only 25,791. It is a legitimate question to ask why the estates 
import foreign labour when there is a Icurge volume of unemployment in the 
country. If the estates would recruit all their labour from the State itself, more 
than 75,000 persons could find work, and to that extent the number of the 
unemployed here would go down. Foreign labour is employed more in tea and 
cardamom gardens than in rubber plantations. There are two reasons for this. One is 
that for work in tea gardens, particularly for plucking tea leaf, the Tamil coolies are con- 
sidered to be more efficient, and the other reason is the inaccessibility of the tea and 
cardamom gardens to the people of the State. Till last year there was practically no road 
communication between the plains of Travancore and Devikulam taluk wherein are situated 
most of the large tea estates. Now that a new road has been opened from Neriamangalam 
to Pallivas'al, connecting the plains and the hills, local labour should be able to migrate 
to the tea district in larger numbers hereafter. That it is chiefly the want of communi- 
cation that has hindered this migration is evident from the fact that Pirmede taluk which 
has long been connected with the plains by a good metalled road contains a much larger 
proportion of local labour than Devikulam. The total immigrants in Pirmede taluk number 
39,725, and of these 16,418, or 41*3 percent, are Travancoreans and the remaining 
58*7 per cent, only are outsiders. On the other hand, in Devikulam there are only 2,891 
Travancoreans in the total immigrant population of 50,152, which gives a proportion of 5*8 
per cent, Travancoreans against 94*2 per cent. non-Travancoreans. The opening of the 
Neriamangalam-Pallivas'al road should, therefore, lead to a larger migration of local labour 


to the tea gardens in Devikulam taluk. The question of efficiency can easily be solved. 
Efficiency of unskilled labour depends upon experience and, with the natural intelligence 
"which the people of Travancore pxjssess, they will easily pick up sufficient experience to 
become as good experts as the Tamilians in works like the plucking of tea leaf. The 
managers of estates would only look to the efficiency and cheapness of labour. If the 
people of this country would be prepared to migrate to the hills and demonstrate their 
fitness lor work in the tea gardens, they could gradually replace the labourers from the 
East Coast and no less than 75,000 of them could thereby get employment. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Immigration (actual figures) 


Born in 


Division where 
enumerated 

Division of ennmeration 

Contiguous Divisions 

in State 

j Other parts of State 


Total 

1 

Males 

1 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SXATK 

4,960,870 

2,496,939 

2,463,931 


. . 

. . 

. . 

1 •• 

. • 

Administrative 

Division 

j 






1 



Southern 

1,405,212 

701,687 

703,525 

1 

10,013 i 

5,987 

4,026 

3,480 

2,358 

1,122 

Central 

1,808,064 

906,933 

901,131 

30,803 

15,208 

15,595 


• . 

. . 

Northern 

1,643,164 

831,389 

811,775 

23,387 

11,615 

11,772 

1 2,091 

1,280 

811 

High Range 

15,393 

7,682 

7,711 

14,595 

9,876 

4,719 

4,668 

2,924 

1,744 

Natural Division 










Lowland 

2,301,421 

1,154,534 

1 

1,146,887 

51,641 

21,776 

29,865 

1,945 

1,173 

772 

Midland 

2,325,780 

1,176,154 

1,149,626 

68,586 

31,026 

37,560 

• • 

. • 

, 

Highland 

170,561 

87,056 

83,505 

29,034 

17,700 

11,334 

11,902 

7,520 

j 4,38 2 



Bom in 

Division where 
enumerated 

Parts of other contiguous 
Provinces, etc. 

Parts of other non-contiguous 
Provinces, etc. 

Outside India 


Total 

i 

Males 

1 1 

Females 

i 

Total j 

1 

[ Males j 

j Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

STATE 

109,927 

53,206 

56,721 

23,925 

14,163 

9,762 

1,251 

766 

486 

Administrative 

Division 


1 

1 



1 





Southern • 

10,338 

4,613 

i 

5.725 

4,536 

2,667 

1,869 

377 

174 

203 

Central 

13,676 

5,576 

8,100 

8,526 

5,171 

3,355 

403 

281 

122 

Northern 

20,282 

6,451 

13,831 

6,304 

4,034 

2,270 

93 

76 

17 

High Range 

20,403 

11,275 

9,128 

49,787 

27,582 

22,205 

378 

234 

144 

Natural Division 










Lowland • 

26,003 

9,797 

16,206 

7,875 

4,817 

3,o:8 

664 

396 

268 

Midland 

16,800 

7,069 

9,731 

4.176 

2,641 

1,535 

152 

104 

48 

Highland . 

65,299 

35,353 

29,946 

13.699 

7,692 

6,007 

435 

265 

170 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 
Emigration (actual figures) 


Enumerated in 


Division of birth 

Division of birth 

Contiguous Division 

in State 

Other parts of State 


Total 

Males 

1 

j Females 

Total 

Hales 

Females 

i 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

STATE 

4,960,870 

2,496,939 

2,463,931 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 



Administrative 

Division 


i 



1 

1 

1 

' i 

i 

1 

1 

Southern . 

1,405,212 

701.687 

703,525 

13,945 

7,661 

20,534 

6,284 : 

' 6,759 

4,204 

2,555 

■Central 

1,808,064 

906,933 

901,131 

37,295 

16,761 I 

1 .. 

Northern 

1,643.164 

831, .389 

811,775 

27,129 

14,273 
218 1 

12,856 

3,408 

2,321 

1,087 

High Range . 

15,393 

7,682 

7,711 

429 

211 

72 

37 

35 

Natural Division 


1 








Lowland 

2,301,431 


1,146,887 

65,419 

29,406 

36,013 

11,902 

7, .520 

4,382 

Midland 

2,325,780 
! 170,561 

1,176,154 

1,149,626 

80,675 

39,476 

41.199 

j 


Highland 

87,056 

83,505 

3,167 

1,620 

1.547 

1,945 

1,173 

772 


! 



Enumerated in 



Natural population (State-lx>rn, bur 

Division of birth 

Other Provinces 

Outside India 

enumerated anywhere) 


Total 

1 

Males 

j Females 

j Total 

j Males 

i 

Females 

1 

Total 

Males 

Females 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

17 

18 

19 

STATE 

49,984 

24,066 

25,918 

8.482 

7,641 


5.019,336 

2,528.646 

2,490 690 

Administrative 

Division 

Southern 



i ; 


• ■ 



1 


Central ■ 

* * 1 

■ • i 


• • 1 

• • 

* • 

. . 

* • 

. , 

Northern . 

. • 

•• 


! 

• . 

s « 

• . 

• . 


High Range 

•• 

i 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.. 


Natural Division 

Lowland 


\ 

1 

• • ! 



• • 





Midland • 

* • 

'■ i 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

• . 

* * 1 


Highland 

■■ 

•• I 

1 

t • 

• • 


1 

• • 

j 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 


Migration between Natural Divisions (actual figures) compared with 1921 


Natural Division of birth 

Total born in each 
Natural Division 

Number eiuimemted in Natural Division 

Lowland 

Midland 1 

1 

Highland 

1 

i 

i 2 

3 

4 

1 

j 1931 

2,378,742 

2.301,421 

65,419 

11.902 

Lowland -j 

t 1921 

1,792,269 

1,742.164 1 

19,823 

I 30.282 

( 1931 

2,406,455 

51,641 

2.325,780, 

i 

29,034 

Midland J 

1 1921 

1.292,1.57 

49,073 

1,214,093 

28,991 

r 1931 

17.5,673 

1.04.5 

3,167 

i l<0.obl 

Highland < 

1 1921 


i 

9,138 

1 

9,600 1 

829,307 


Note The boundaries of the natural divisions have been alteretl at this census, but the figures for 11)21 have not been adjusted 
as the details required for this purpose are not available. The figures for 1921 and 1931 are, therefore, not strictly 
comparable. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 


Migration between TraYancore and other parts of India 


1 

i 

1 

ProTince or State ; 

Ininiijrraats to Travancore 

Emigrants from Travancore 

Excess (+) or deficiency 
( — ) of immigrants over 
emigrants 

1 

1931 

1921 j 

Variation 

1 

1931 ! 

i 

1921 

Uariaiion 

1931 ■ 

1921 

1 

2 ' 

3 


4 


6 


7 

s 


It 

1 

Total .J, 

133,852 i 

71,973 

+61,879 

i 

49,984 1 

22,251 

+27,733 

-4 83,868 

+49,722 

A British Territory •! 

105,231 

i 

58,764 

1 

+ 46,467 

18,202 1 

9,492 


8,710 

-h 87,029 

+ 49,272 

1 Ajmer-Merwara . ' 

1 

1 

! 


+ 

1 

12 


-r 

12 

- 



2 Andamans and Nicobars . - 

1 

2 ' 

•• 

+ 

2 

12 

21 

- 

9 

- 10 

- 

21 

3 Assam 

•• 

14 

-- 

14 

1 

6 

- 

5 

- 1 

- 

S' 

4 Baluchistan . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

3 

6 

- 

3 

3 

- 

5 

b Bengal 

1 

222 

58 

+ 

1G4 

8 

532 

- 

524 

+ 214 


174 

6 Bihar and Orissa . i 

1 

1 

1 

5 

— 

4 

16 

64 


48 

- 15 

— 

59 

7 Bombay . [ 

317 

295 

+ 

222 

618 

148 


470 

- 101 

+ 

147 

8 Burma . ] 

30 ■ 

19 

+ 

11 

816 

319 

+ 

497 

- 786 

— 

300 

9 Central Provinces and 
Berar t 

14 

203 

— 

189 

23 

59 

— 

36 

— 9 

-+• 

144 

10 Coorg • 

8 

3 

+ 

5 

24 

20 

-f 

4 

- 16 

— 

17 

11 Madras 

104,277 

58.080 

+ 

16,197 

16,604 

8,293 

-U 

8,311 

+ 87,673 

- 

49,787 

12 Rorth-West Frontier 

Province » 

7 

2 

+ 

5 

. . 

8 

— 

8 

+ 7 


(> 

13 Punjab and Delhi 

!I3 

43 

+ 

50 

5 

9 

- 

4 

+ 88 

4- 

34 

14 United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh • 

39 

41 

+ 

18 

60 

7 


53 

- 1 

+ 

31 

B. Indian States and Agencies . 

27,502 

13,047 

+ 14,455 

31,782 

12,759 


19,023 

- 4,280 


288 

1 Baroda State 

p 

4 

+ 

5 

9 


4- 

9 

, , 


4 

2 Central India Agency 

.. 

« 

— 

6 

•• 




. . 


6 

3 Gwalior State 

i 

1 1 

1 

1 

21 

— 

20 

•• 

4 

: 

4 

+ 1 

+ 

17 

4 Hyderabad State 

' 25 

1 

— 

25 

28 

10 

) 

1 + 

18 

- 3 

+ 

40 

5 Kashmir State 

! 

1 

1 

I 


•• 

•• 



• . 




6 Madras States 

i 

1 

i 










Cochin 

2fi,904 

1 I2.3i;6 

4- 

14..598 

31,167 

12,381 


18,786 

- 4,,203 

— 

15 

Pudukottai 

or, 

; 197 


132 

152 


-t- 

152 

— 87 


197 

7 Mysore State 

3 so 

i 312 

1 

+ 

68 

422 

357 


65 

— 42 


45 

8 Punjab States 

1 

[ 1 

1 


t 

1 





+ 

7 

9 Kajputana Agency 

39 

8 

+ 

31 

I 1 


- 

6 

! - :i8 


1 

10 Western India States 
Agency 

; 

i 

1 

7t; 

! 

37 

3 



3 

' - 16 

■r 

76 

C. French Settlements 

1 

i 128 

42 

' - 

86 




. , 

+ 128 

•f 

42 

D. Portuguese Settlements 

1 98 

1 

18 

-r 

80 




, . 

98 

+ 

18 

E. India Unspecified 

893 

102 

- 

791 




. , 

+ 893 


102 



CHAPTER IV 


AGE 


131. The statistics that are collected at the census are of a varied nature. Ordi- introductory 
narily, they provide material for the classification of the population into groups by birth- 
place, religion, caste, age, sex, civil condition, literacy, mother-tongue, and occupation. 

Of these, statistics regarding age are the most important and the most interesting. They 
are important, because a knowledge of the age constitution is essential for a satisfactory 
computation of birth, death and marriage rates and their variations from time to time. The 
differences in the age constitution of different castes and creeds and of the populations of 
different localities have an intimate bearing on their economic, social and political condi- 
tions. Statistics of age may be affected by migration. Changes in the age distribution 
may give an indication of the volume of migration and its economic effect on the native 
population. Statistics of the literates and of the school- going population will lose much of 
their value if they are not correlated with age. In fact there is hardly any important ques- 
tion in sociology which can be studied properly without a knowledge of the age constitu- 
tion of the population. Age statistics, along with those of sex, deal with the results of the 
laws of nature, while other census returns are concerned with the differentiations created 
by man for his own convenience. Herein lies the special interest of the statistics relating 
to the age and sex constitution of a population. 


Subsidiary Table I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 


1 32. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are embodied in the following tables : — Reference to 

statistics. 

Imperial Table VII. Age, sex and civil condition. 

„ VIII. Age, sex and civil condition of selected castes, tribes or 
races. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and 
each natural division. 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main 
religion. 

Age distribution of 1 ,000 of each sex in certain castes. 

Proportion of children under 1 4 and of persons over 43 to 
those aged 1 4-43 in certain castes ; also of married 
females aged 1 4-43 per 1 00 females. 

Proportion of children under 1 0 and of persons over 60 to 
those aged 1 5 -40; also of married females aged 1 5-40 
per 1 00 females. 

V A. Proportion of children under 1 0 and of persons ovef 60 to 
those aged 1 5-40 in certain religions ; also of married 
females aged 1 5-40 per 1 00 females. 

Variation in population at certain age-periods. 

Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division. 

Reported death-rate by sex and natural division. 

Reported death-rate by sex and age during the decade per 
mille living at the same age. 

Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each 
sex. 

Adjusted figures in the different age-groups, proportioned 
to 1 00,000 of the total population in 1911 and 1921. 

Graduated figures showing individual age distribution pro- 
portioned to 1 00,000 of the total population in 1931. 

Rates of mortality and expectation of life at quinquennial 
ages. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 
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Nature of the 
age return. 


Errors in the 
age return. 


1 33. In no country has the question asked about age remained the same at all the 
censuses. In Great Britain and the United States, for example, in some censuses the 
question asked was for the age last birthday, in some for the age next birthday, and in some 
others for the age nearest birthday. In Travancore, as elsew’here in India, the age last 
birthday was asked for at all the censuses from 1881, and the ages recorded used to be 
tabulated into individual age-groups up to five and thereafter into quinquennial groups. 
TTiis method was found not to give satisfactory results on account of the numerous errors 
which vitiated the returns, and it was considered advisable, therefore, to change the 
question at the present census. The age recorded at this census was not the age last birth- 
day but the nearest age. Thus the age of babies below 
six months was recorded as 0, that of infants above 6 
months and below 1 ^ years as 1 , those above 1 ^ years 
but below years were included under the age 2, and 
so on. The difference between this method and the one 
adopted at the previous censuses is that one who was 2 
years and 9 months old, for example, was included under 
the age 2 at the previous censuses and under the age 3 
at the present census. The ages recorded in the schedules 
were first sorted into individual ages up to three and 
thereafter into ternary and septenary groups. The sorted 
groups of the recorded ages and the corresponding limits 
of the actual ages are shown in the margin. If half of 
the lower group be added to half of the next higher 

group, very necirly the age last birthday would be obtained, which would correspond to the 
age recorded at the previous censuses. By this method the ternary and septenary groups 
were converted into the usual quinary groups as suggested by Mr. H. G. W. Meikle, 
Actuary to the Government of India. The results thus obtained are expected to be fairly 
accurate. 

When a departure is made in the method of tabulation of any particular item with 
a view to secure greater accuracy, special caution is necessary in comparing the results 
obtained by the new method with those of the previous censuses. If the method remains 
unchanged the same inaccuracies will occur at all the censuses and may not, therefore, 
vitiate comparison. But, when an improved method is introduced at one census the figures 
of the previous censuses must be brought to the precision of the latter so that they may 
be strictly comparable. The figures in the various age-groups in the censuses of 1911 and 
1921 have accordingly been adjusted so as to bring them into line with those of the present 
census, and comparison has invariably been made between the adjusted figures only. 

The age-groups adopted for the selected castes at the present census are not the 
same as those adopted at the previous census. In 1921, the age-groups were 0-5, 5-12, 
12-15, 15-20, 20-40, 40 and over, and in 1931, they were changed to 0-6, 7-13, 14-16, 
17-23, 24-43, 44 and over. The age distribution of the castes at the two censuses does 
not, therefore, admit of strict comparison. 

1 34, Errors are quite common in the age ireturns of all countries. In spite of the 
great improvements made in the method of recording the age from census to census, it has 
not yet been found possible to eliminate the errors altogether from the returns even in 
countries like Great Britain and the United States. In the United States the degree of 
inaccuracy is found to be greatest for those classes of population in which the proportion of 
illiterates is highest. 'Fhe inaccuracies in the age returns of India are well known and 
have been dealt with fully in the previous census reports. Travancore is in the same 
boat with India, The errors discovered in the India returns were found to exist in the 
Travancore returns also. The greatest difficulty in recording age in Travancore, as in 
India generally, is that the vast majority of the depressed classes who are mostly illiterate 
have absolutely no idea of their age. If the enumerators see them they can at least 
guess their age as best as they could, but very often the enumerators may not see all the 
members of a family, and information about some of them will have, therefore to be 
obtained from a person found at home, who knows little about his own age and less about 
his relations. In the Census Report of Travancore for 1921 no attempt was made to 
describe the nature, and estimate the extent of the errors in the age returns. In spite 
of the improvement effected in the method of recording and tabulating the age at the 
present census, errors more or less of a similar nature might have occurred now as at 


Age-groups sorted 
from the ages 
recorded in the 
schedules 

Corresponding 
limits of actual 
ages 

0 

0 — J year 

1 

i— li years 

2 

Ij „ 

3 

2 !- 34 „ 

4—6 

34- Cl „ 

7—13 

64—134 ,, 

74 and over 

734 and <iver 
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the previous censuses. It may not, therefore, be out of place to give here a brief descrip- 
tion of the main errors and of the methods of eliminating them. The errors may be 
divided into accidental or unbiassed, and deliberate or biassed errors. 

1 35. Accidental or unbiassed mis-statements of age are due to ignorance of the Accidental 
facts or a looseness in statement. People who are ignorant of their exact age will 
generally give it in the nearest round number. Very often the enumerators will have to 
guess the age of such persons and the guess, even if it comes very near the actual age, 
will ordinarily be in round numbers. Positive and negative errors are equally probable 
in such cases and will tend to cancel each other when the figures are divided into groups. 

In guessing the age, whether it be by the enumerated or by the enumerator, there appears 
to be a remarkable preference for selecting ages ending with 0 or 5. This extraordinary 
feature is seen at all the censuses. If correct ages had been returned the numbers 
in 0 - 1 , 1-2, 2 -3, etc., would have formed a decreasing sequence. The diagram given 
below which shows the distribution of 1 00,000 males by annual age-periods in the popu- 
lation of 1921 brings out clearly the great inaccuracies in the recorded ages.* 


Diagram 18 — showing the distribntlon of 100,000 males by annual age-periods 

in the population of 1921. 



The prefo’ence for stating the age in round or even numbers is seen clearly from 
the diagram. This preference persists in all censuses whether the age asked for is the age 
last birthday or next birthday, or the nearest age. The order of preference in Travancore 
is the same as in India, namely, 0, 5, 2, 8, 4, 6, 7, 1 , 9. + 

136 . The United States Census Bureau used to calculate what is called the “intJex 
of concentration” to express the degree of preference for round numbers. “It is the 
per cent, which the number reported as multiples of 5 forms to 1 /5 of the total number 
between 23 and 62 years inclusive.”]! The index of concentration increases with the 


® As the table showing distribution by annual age-periods has not been compiled for the present census, I 
have utilised Subsidiary Table 1 to Chapter V of 1921 Report for the estimation of accidental errors. 

t The order of preference for India is given at page 4 of the Actuarial Report for 1921. 

t Whipple’s Vital Statistics, p. 180. 
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ignorance and illiteracy of the people. The Indices have been calculated for the censuses 
of 1901 and 1921 in Travancote, and these figures together with those for some other 

countries are given in the margin. Travancore 
does not come up to the level of England, France 
or even Russia, but she is certainly better than 
Baroda. The index of concentration could not be 
calculated for the present census in Travancore 
because individual age returns have not been 
compiled. It is not, therefore, possible to know 
whether any improvement is noticeable on the 
census of 1921, but the figures show that the latter 
is an improvement on the census of 1901. The 
index of concentration is higher for females than 
for males, evidently because illiteracy and ignorance are more prevalent among the 
former than eimong the latter. | 

r ^ minor form of accidental error is the one caused by the age next birthday 

ay error, returned inadvertently when the age that should have been given is the age last 

birthday. The only age-group that is affected materially by this error is 0-5. In other 
groups the exaggeration at the oldest age will be counteracted by the depletion at the 
youngest in a particular group, owing to overstatement at the oldest age in the preceding 
group. In 0-5 group this is not possible. The depression that is invariably seen in 
1-2 group at all censuses is generally due to this error. The depression will, of 
course, be deepened by under-enumeration among children as was the case in 1921 in 

Travancore. The extent of depression 
caused by this form of error can be seen 
from the figures given in the margin, 
showing the proportion per cent, of the 
numbers in 0- 1 , 1 -2, 2-3, 3-4 and 4-5 
groups to the total population in 0-5 
group for the last four censuses in Travan- 
core. The decline in the proportion in 
1-2 group in 1921 is too great to be 
accounted for entirely by the error caused 
by the return of age next birthday. It 
must, partly at least, be due to under- 
enumeration which, as we have seen in paragraph 51, Chapter I, must have vitiated the 
returns of 1921. 


ProportiOJi pe)' cent, of the numbers in. the first five 
individual ages to the total in 0—5 group 


Age-group 

1931 

1921 

1011 

1901 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

U— 1 

24-2 

21-0 

19-3 

19 * 5 

1 2 

21'0 

13-8 

16 -i: 

17-3 

2-3 

19- ■ 

21-5 

22 -.5 

20-0 

3—4 

18-0 

2,3-1 

22-7 

22-8 

4 — 5 

17-1 

20-0 

18-9 

20-4 


Ihdex of concentration 




Males 

Females 

Travancore 1901 

258 

273 


1921 

223 

250 

rtaroda 

1921 

858 

367 



Both sexes 

England 

1901 


100 

France 

1901 


106 

Russia 

1897 


182 


Adjustment 
for accidental 
errors. 


Oorrectum factors for males 


1 38. There are several methods of adjusting the figures for the errors caused by 
accidental mis-statements of age. The well-known method of columnar difference consists 
in transferring half of the excess numbers returned at any age which is a multiple of 5 over 
the mean of the numbers returned at the immediately preceding and succeeding ages to the 
preceding group. Mr. Meikle has calculated in his Actuarial Report for 1921 what are 
known as “correction factors” which give the percentage proportions to be transferred from 
each group of recorded figures to the preceding group to obtain the correct numbers. The 
correction factors, calculated by the method followed by Mr. Meikle for the male popula- 
tion of Travancore, together with those for certain provinces in British India for 1921, are 

given in the mar^nal statement. It 
will be noticed that the adjustments 
to be made in the recorded figures 
of Travancore are smaller than those 
for the provinces, indicating thereby 
greater accuracy in the returns of 
this State. The actual adjustment 
in the figures of Travancore for 
1911 and 1 92 1 hcis, however, been 
made not by the above method but 
by a different one which in principle 
corres{wnds to the new method of 
tabulation adopted at the present 
census. It is based on the assump- 
tion that the age returned was the 

[ - ion J 1Q01 .L I 1-11 . nearest age, though what was asked 

for in 191 1 and 1921 was the age last birthday. Mr. MeiWe justifies this assumption in 


Age-group 

Travancore 

Madras 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Punjab 

5—10 

11-6 

12-3 

11-9 

12-1 

12-3 

10-15 

10-8 

14-3 

12-9 

13-3 

11-0 

15—20 

10-2 

17-4 

13-9 

16-5 

13-8 

20-25 

14-3 

25*5 

18-8 

22-6 

22.4 

25*30 

15-4 

28-7 

25-9 

30-1 

29-8 

30-“35 

19-4 

35-2 

29-2 

32-8 

33-8 

35 — 40 , 

22-3 

34-8 

32-4 

35-1 

37-1 

40—45 

24-9 

38-9 

34-7 

37-9 

42-2 

45-50 

27-1 

34-9 

34-2 

36-4 

40-3 

50 — 55 

24-6 

40-2 

38-8 

40-1 

43-9 

.55 — 60 , 

22-7 

34-2 

35*5 

36-4 

40-9 

tiO — 65 

23-9 

441 

43-5 

43-7 

47-2 

65 — TO 

23-4 

34-2 

36-1 

40-8 

42-4 

70 and over . 

13-5 

22-7 

23-6 

21-4 

26*5 
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par a^aphs 12-15 of his Report for 1921. On the supposition that this assumption holds 
good for all ages above 5, the total population was first re-distributed into individual ages 
on the basis of the proportions in the sample of 100,000 given in 1911 and 1921 reports, 
then classified into alternate ternary and septenary groups, namely, 4-6, 7- 1 3, etc. and 
finally re-grouped into quinary periods as was done at the present census. The results 
obtained by this method are as satisfactory as those that could be obtained by 
the method of columnar difference. The results in both the cases will only be 
approximate because the adjustments are based on samples. To get more accurate 
results a further adjustment is necessary to allow for the decrement which death causes in 
the numbers living at the successive age-periods. The figures used in Chapter I have 
been obtained after making this further adjustment. The adjusted figures in the different 
age-groups, proportioned to 100,000 of the population in the censuses of 191 1 and 1921, 

are given in Subsidiary Table XI 
at the end of this chapter. It may 
be noticed that the adjusted figures 
in age-groups 0-5 and 15-20 are 
larger and those in age-groups 5- 1 0 
and 10-15 smaller than the recorded 
ones. This agrees with the 
findings in other parts of India. 

The marginal statement shows the 
difference between the adjusted and 
recorded figures for certain large 
age-groups in 1921. The method 
of tabulation adopted at the present census is such that the adjustment has been made in the 
tabulation itself and the recorded figures may, therefore, be taken to be the same as the 
adjusted ones. 

1 39. So far, we have dealt with the errors which are accidental or local in Systematic 
character. There is yet another, and more elusive, type of errors caused by deliberate 
mis-statements of age. These may be called systematic errors. Unmarried girls, 
middle-aged women and bachelors habitually understate their ages, while young mothers 
and old people overstate theirs. Sometimes these deliberate mis-statements are due to 
custom and superstition. It is practically impossible to eliminate completely such errors 
from the returns; but partial elimination can be effected by a process of graduation 
described below. These errors will occur in the age returns of all classes of people ; 
and for purposes of comparison between different sections of the population it is not, 
therefore, necessary to eliminate them altogether. 

1 40. The theory of graduation is based on the principle that. If correct ages were Graduation to 
returned, the numbers at different ages would form a smooth and continuous progression, matte errors’ 
Graduation would, therefore, enable us to eliminate the inaccuracies in the age returns and 
would at the same time show the correct distribution of the population by individual ages. 

There are different methods of graduation, but the one adopted here is that sugg^ted 
by Mr. Alfred Henry and described in paragraph 27 of Mr. Meikle’s Report for 1921 
By this method the figures for 1931 census in Travancore were graduated. The numbers 
recorded in successive age-groups were first adjusted for the decrement caused by 
mortality by the method suggested by Mr. W. Meikle in his note dated the 17th October 
1929. To arrive at the numbers living at each age, the adjusted numbers above each 
quinquennial group were added up from the bottom upwards commencing with the group 
70 and over, and the ratios of the numbers ( Tsn ) thus obtained to the corresponding 
numbers ( Tsn ) of a well-graduated table were then wwked out. The value of these 
ratios for the ages 70, 65, 60, etc., being known, the logarithms of the ratios were graduated 
by the formula y — co + cj x+ C 2 r cs in which x stcmds for the age. TTie 


Prirportioii per mille of the papnlation of 1921 distributed i)i 
certain a.je-groups 


Age-gronp 

j 1 

' Kecorded 
figures 

Adjusted 

figures 

Increase ( t- ) 
or 

Decrease ( — ) 

0—10 

• I 2(i8 

i 280 

! +12 

10—15 

.i i28 

125 

i — 2 

15-40 

. 1 410 

1 412 

I + 2 

40—60 

1 150 

1 144 

1 fi 

60 and over 

.i 44 

1 

1 

i Si' 

! 

! 
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observed and graduated values of the logarithms were then graphed for males and females 
These graphs are given below : — 


Diagram 19 — showing the value of the logarithm 

. Tx at the quinquennial ages. 

TX (of standard table") 



Youngest age of groups. 


The continuous curves represent the observed values and the dotted ones the graduated 
values of the logarithms. It will be noticed that even the continuous curves are more or 
less smooth except for some minor deviations, and this is a clear indication of the efficiency 
of the method employed for the tabulation of the age figures at the present census. 
After the form of the equation was determined, the ratio for each age was ascertained 
by substituting the age figures for x in the above equation. The numbers living above 
each age ( Tx ) were then calculated and the numbers living at each age determined 
by differencing. 
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The table given below shows the graduated and recorded figures for quinquennial 
age-groups, proportioned to 1 00,000 of the population. The recorded figures do not 
agree with those given in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter, because they 
have been adjusted for continuous decrement caused by death, and it is these adjusted 
figures that are given in the columns for recorded figures in the following statement. 
Subsidiary Table XII gives the proportion per 100,000 of the population at each 
individual age. 


Graduatsd and recorded figUies shoinng the dtstrihution of 10 )f)OOofthe population hij age~group affcr 
adjuating for decrement due to mortality 


Age-grou|) 

Uradaatcd 

Hguros 

Recorded figures 

Uiffereucj between giaduared 
and recorded Ggure-' 
Increase ( 

Decrease ( - ) 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males i 

: 1 

Female'^ 

u— 

17.420 

17,504 

17,2.99 

i 17.352 

+ 130 

+ 212 

5~lo 

12,97( 

13,292 

13.347 

i 13,147 

— oG8 

+ 145 

10—15 

11,219 

11,539 

12.070 

1 11,371 

S<*.0 

-33-’ 

15—2(1 

10,o:il 

10,250 

0,432 

1 10,002 

+ 599 

+ 254 

20—2:. 

s,97:i 

9.057 

s.r.08 

1 9.323 


—200 

25 — Bo 

7.9 IS 

7,802 

7.714 

7 9o4 

+ 204 

— 42 

30—35 

0.894 

0,724 

0.919 

j G.700 

— 25 

7' 

35 — 40 

5,995 

.',GG5 

0,001 

5,01.5 

—150 

-F 51 ' 

40—45 

4.90:i 

4,700 

4.949 

! 4.,’)G3 

+ 11 

+ 137 

45—50 

4,005 

3,828 

t,lol 

3,sg:‘ 

— 30 


50—55 

3.217 

3,039 

3.181 

2.007 

+ 33 

T- 42 

55 — Go 

2.43^ 

2.335 

2.481 

2.43.-, 

— 43 

— ion 

GO — Go 

1,739 

1,71 [ 

1.742 

; 1,740 

— 3 

— 33 

05— ru 

1 ,138 

1,172 

1.073 

1.117 


-F 

70 and oTfi' 

1,092 

1 .250 

l.los 

1.201 

^ It; 

— S 


The excess of the graduated figures over the recorded ones in 0-5 group may be 
due to under-enumeration. Under-enumeration in this group occurs to some extent even in 
advanced countries like England, and it is not surprising that it happens in Travancore also, 
though only on a small scale. The increase in the graduated figures in the age-group 
1 5-20 may be the result of mis-statement of ages. 


Vistrlhution per nitJlr of emigrants hij 
certain age^groxipii 


141. Having determined the probable errors in the age-returns we are nowin a The effect of 
position to considei the general age distribution of the population, but before doing so let us [h'|age'*° 

see whether migration has any influence on the age distribution 
distribution in Travancore. Full particulars of the 
Travancore-born persons living outside the State are not 
available. A rough idea may, however, be obtained from 
the ages, recorded in the special columns of the schedules 
of this State, of the persons who left the country in the 
last decade. The distribution of these emigrants in 
certain large age-groups, compiled from the figures given 
in the schedules, is shown in the margin. About 64 
per cent, of the male emigrants and 82 per cent, of the 
female emigrants are below the age of 30. Female 
emigrants are generally those who go over to the adjoining British districts or Cochin State 
by marriage. They are, as a rule, young women, and hence women of 30 years and below 
figure largely among the emigrants. 


A^'e-"roup 

Males 

! Feiiiales | 

n-15 

01 

207 

15—30 

579 

013 ■ 

30 — 00 1 

3^1 

1 108 

Ou and over ! 

0 

12 


JJirtrihut ion per xniUe of' nnuugrani.-^ hy certain age-group'^ 


Of the 135,103 persons returned as immigrants 70,000 were selected at random to 
ascertain the age distribution of immigrants. The migration to the High Range is mainly 
of families working in estates and that of females to the other divisions is essentially the 

result of marriages. It is, 
therefore, desirable to treat 
these two sets of immi- 
grants separately. The 
table in the margin gives 
the age distribution of these, 
proportioned to 1,000 of 
the total immigrants. The 
higher proportion of child- 
ren under 1 5 in the High 
Range than in the other 
divisions indicates that 

more married men with families migrate to the former than to the latter regions. Takina 


Age group 
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1 

1 

ytate j 

I 

High Range Division 

' Other atlmini^trative ; 

1 ili visions ' 

1 1 

Males 

, 1 

1 1 

; Females \ 

j 
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277 1 

308 : 375 
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15 -.30 

1 334 

; 358 j 

3(58 338 
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30-60 

[ 3oS 

330 1 

,310 ! 222 

421 

438 1 

GO and over 
_! 

42 

, 35 

! 1 

8 ‘ 5 

1 

i ' 

Go 1 
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General age 
distribution. 


1)S 


the State as a whole the proportion of female immigrants is greater than that of the male 
up to the age of 30 and above this age the female proportion is smaller. The 
majority of the female immigrants from the adjoining territories, as in the case of emigrants, 
come over by marriage and they will generally be of younger ages, whereas men who 
ordinarily come for business will be older. Hence females preponderate among Immigrants 
of younger ages and males among those of older ages. 


The volume of migration compared with the aggregate population of the State is so 
small that its effect on the age distribution and the crude death-rate is practically negligible. 

The balance of migration in 

A'jt dt^inhidiou Of the actual and iminral population profx.rtior^eil faVOUt of TfaVanCOfC / e 

the excess of immigrants 
over emigrants during the last 
decade, was only 1'5 per cent, 
of the aggregate population. The 
difference between the actual and 
natural population in different age- 
groups is, therefore, not very 
appreciable as can be seen 
from the statement given in 
the margin. The largest difference 
30-60 for females, and that is only 20 and 


AL'e-^La'<nip 

1 i 

\ Actual populatinu j 

Natural population 

f 

Males ! Females ' 

Male-'' 1 

1 

Fciualos 

(t— i:. 

4,274 ' 4,237 j 

4.270 1 

1 4. 0 


2,.-)4,4 2,706 1 


2,720 

:i0— 60 

2,773 2,631 

2,761 i 

2,603 

tio aad over , 

405 42*^ 

40 1 

424 


in 


is in the age-group 1 5-30 for males and 
28 respectively per 1 0,000 of each sex. 

142. Subsidiary Table 1 at the end of this chapter gives the age distribution of 
1 0,000 of each sex. The foUowing diagram exhibits it graphically. 


Diagram 20 — showing the distribution of 10.000 
maies and females by age-period . 

(103! census). 



the 


The above diagram shows that the age distribution in 1931 commences with 
maximum for the youngest age-group (0-5) and decreases more or less steadily 
with advancing age. Of the aggregate population, more than 17 per cent, are under five 
years of age, 30 per cent, under 10 years, and more than 42 per cent, under fifteen • the 
numbers at the adult ages of 1 5-50 form about 48 per cent, and those above 50 a little 
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over 9 per cent, of the total population. Comparing the sexes in different age-groups it will 
be seen that the proportions up to the age of 1 5 and above the age of 50 do not show any 
material difference ; but at the ages of 1 5-30 there are only 25‘5 per cent, of males as 
against 27‘l per cent, of females, while at the age-group 30-50 there are 22 per cent, of 
males and only a little less than 21 per cent, of females. 

143. The graphs given below prepared from the adjusted figures of 1911 and 1921 Comparison of 
and the recorded figures of 1931 compare the age distribution of 1 00,000 of each sex in 
1921 and 1931, and in 1911 and 1931. last three 

censuses. 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE 


Comparison of 
the variations 
in the propor- 
tions in different 
age-groups at 
the last three 
censuses. 


One prominent feature of all the curves in the above diagrams is the dip, though 
small, at the age-groups 1 5-20 and 25-30 which can only be attributed to deliberate 
mis-statement of age at these periods. 

We have seen in Chapter 1 that there is a progressive increase in the rate of growth 
of the population in Travancore from decade to decade. It is not possible, therefore, to 
determine the normal age distribution. Famines and epidemics of a serious nature do not 
occur in this State, and consequently the age distribution remains unaffected by them. The 
influence of migration on age distribution is negligible. 


The most remarkable features of the age distribution at the present census, as 

compared with that in 1921, are 
’ .>0 1 jjj proportion ot 

children under 10 years and of 
persons above 50 to the total 
population, and the fall in the 
proportion of persons aged 10-15 
and 1 5-50, as can be seen from 
the marginal statement. In working 
out the proportions the adjusted 
fieures of 1921 have been used. 


Age -group 

1921 


I9.n 

Males j 

Female’^ ; 

Alale-^ j Females ; 


1 

0—10 ! 

1 

278 ! 

2S2 : 

i ! 

1 309 j 

lu -l.S 1 

123 1 

123 ' 

112 i 113 I 

1.3— .-,0 

f.04 , 

51(1 1 

i.ss : isi j 

30 and over 

93 1 

92 

9.; I 93 1 


1 44. The following graphs which exhibit the ratio of the proportional number 
in each age-group in 1921 and 1931 to the corresponding number in 1911 taken as 1 00 
bring out clearly the general features of variations in the age distribution. 


Diagram 25 — showing the ratio of the proportional 
number in each quinquennial age-group in 
1921 & 1931 to the corresponding number 
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The figures which the above curves represent are given in the marginal statement. 
Compared with 1911, the proportion of children under 5 years decreased in 1921 but in- 
creased in 1931. Children aged 
5-10 increased in both the years. 
In the next three groups there was 
. increase in 1921, but decrease in 
1931. The further groups up to 
50 showed a decrease in 1921 
and 1931, but more in the latter 
year than in the former. In age- 
groups 50-55 and 55-60 there 

was decrease in 1921 and 

increase in 1 93 1 and in subsequent 
groups an increase in both the 
years. In the absence of famines 
and epidemics and the influence 
of migration being negligible, the 
variations in age distribution are 
mainly the result of births and 
deaths. The present age distri- 
bution is the accumulated effect of births and deaths of the last 60 or 70 years. The 

decrease in the proportion of adults is probably due to a low birth-rate or high infant 

mortality some 30 or 40 yeetfs ago ; the increase in the proportion of old persons, to a high 
birth-rate 20 or 30 years earlier; and the increase in children, to a high birth-rate or low 
infant mortality in recent years. The reduction in the proportion of the economically 
productive section of the population between the ages 1 5-50, which is lowest at the present 
census, is a distinct disadvantage to the country. It may also lead to a lower birth-rate 
during the current decade if the proportion of married women of child-bearing period does 
not rise. The increase in the proportion of children and old people may, on the other 
hand, result in a rise in the death-rate. 


Ratio of the jmyportioTial nuniber in each age-group in 1921 and 
1931 to the correaponding numhtr in 1911 taken as 100 


Age 

1921 

1931 1 

1 

Males 

[ Females 

Males 

Females 

0- 5 

99 

96 

117 

in 

5 — 10 

102 

103 

103 

103 

10—15 

102 

104 

99 

100 

15—20 

104 

103 

100 

98 

20—25 

102 

100 

97 

95 

25—30 

93 

96 

91 

90 

30—35 

96 

96 

90 

92 

35 40 

95 

100 

90 

96 

40—45 

98 

102 

92 

97 

45 - 50 

100 

101 

97 

102 

50 — -5 .5 

99 

99 

101 

103 

55 — fiO 

98 

93 

103 

101 

60—65 

102 

97 

107 

104 

65 — 70 

104 

103 

103 

110 

70 and over' 

107 

1 

107 

115 

114 


145. The proportional distribution of 10,000 of each sex by age-groups in the Age distribution 
different natural divisions is shown in Subsidiary Table I and also in the following “^*“*’®* 

division. 

diagrams. 


Diagram 26 — showing the distribution of 10,000 Diagram 27— showing the distribution of 10,000 


of eacb sex b; age-group in Lowland Division. 


of eacb sex by age-group in Midland Division. 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE 


DUiram 28 - showing the distribntion of 10,000 
of each sex bjr age-group in Highland Division. 



Proportional distributUm of 1 ,000 permns by certain 
age-groups in natural divisions 


The distribution of 1 ,000 persons by certain broad age-groups is given in the marginal 
statement. The proportion of children under 1 0 is the lowest in the Highland Division 

which indicates that the immigrants to 
that division consist more of adults than 
of immature persons. From Subsidiary 
Table V it will be seen that the number 
of children per 1 00 married females aged 
15-40 is 173 in the Highland, 202 in the 
Lowland and 203 in the Midland, The 
higher fertility of women and the higher 
proportion of married women in the Mid- 
land probably account for the highest ratio 
of children under 1 0 in that division. The Lowland occupies an intermediate position in 
this respect. The proportion of adults aged 1 5-40 is the highest in the Highland which 
as has already been pointed out, is the result of immigration. The lowest proportion of 
adults in the Midland may be due to migration to the iHighland and to the towns in the 
Lowland Division. Very few old persons generally migrate to the hills and hence the 
proportion of persons aged 40 and over is least in the Highland while there is not much 
difference between the other two divisions. 

The variations between the proportions for the State and the natural divisions are 
brought out more strikingly by the following diagram which shows the ratio of the 


Age-group 

Lowland 

Midland 

Highland 

0-10 

301 

310 

281 

10—15 

121 

122 

120 

15 40 

392 

380 

451 

40—60 

146 

143 

123 

60 and over 

40 

45 

25 
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proportional number in each age-group by sex for the State and the natural divisions to 
ihe corresponding number of persons in the State taken as 1 00. 


Diagram 29 — sliowtBg the ratio ot the proportional 
number in each age-group to the corresponding 
number of persons in the State taken as lOO. 
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Youngest ages of quinary groups. 


The curves for the Lowland Division correspond closely to those for the State. 
The curves for the Midland Division differ somewhat, but not so largely as those for the 
Highland. The greatest variations shown by the latter curves are the very high proportion 
of adults and the very low proportion of old persons. 

1 46. The population of only the four most Important towns, namely, Trivandrum, 
Alleppey, Nagercoil and Quilon, is considered in this paragraph. The best way of 
studying the age distribution of the population of these towns is to compare it with that of 
the persons in the State as was done in the previous paragraph for the natural divisions. 


Age distribation 
in urban area. 
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The following statement and diagrams show the ratio of the proportional number in eacli 
age-group for males and females in the population of the towns to the corresponding number 
of persons in the State taken as 1 00, 


Age-group 

Trivandrum j 

1 

Alleppey 

Xagercoil 

1 Quilon 

Males j 

Females 

Males 

B’emales 

Males 1 

1 i 

B’emales 

Males 

Females- 

0-5 

82 

85 

j 

87 ^ 

85 

87 

83 

84 

88 

5—10 

87 

89 

83 j 

92 

94 

88 

93 

97 

10—15 

90 

93 

89 ! 

96 

90 

92 

95 

98 

15—20 

110 

109 

115 ' 

111 

97 

99 

105 

no 

20—25 

122 

112 

120 ; 

113 

98 

105 

108 

no 

25 — 30 

114 

110 

124 ' 

no 

103 

108 

113 

110 

30—35 

111 

100 

122 

108 

no 

111 

114 

106 

35—40 

108 

109 

123 ; 

105 

115 

112 

117 

103 

40—45 

107 

105 

119 

no 

117 

109 

119 

104 

45 — 5C 

104 

102 

104 

105 

117 

121 

108 

96 

50 — 55 1 

104 1 

108 

99 ■ 

99 

113 

119 

102 

96 

55 — 60 

99 

112 

88 ! 

97 

107 

123 

95 

92 

60 — 65 

93 

111 

83 : 

98 

107 

119 

93 

89 

65 — 70 

87 

113 

89 j 

93 

108 

114 

81 

77 

70 and over 

81 

1 

111 

81 

95 

97 

loo 

58 

70 


Diagram 30 — showing the ratio of the proportional 
number in each age-group of maies and females 
in the population of the towns to the corresponding 
number of persons in the State taken as lOO* 
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The age distribution of the population in towns differs considerably from that of the 
State. The curves for all the towns are more or less convex in shape, showing a higher 
proportion of adults, and this is the result of immigration. In Trivandrum most of the 
immigrants are of the younger adult ages due to a large number of students in the 
immigrant population. The effect of immigration in raising the proportion of adults is seen 
more pronouncedly in Alleppey where the immigrants are mostly businessmen and 
employes in factories and consequently consist not only of young adults as in Trivandrum 
but also of older persons. The curves for Quilon resemble those for Alleppey. Both 
these are predominantly commercial and Industrial towns which naturally attract adults of 
all ages, and hence the age distribution is similar in these two towns. The curves for 
Nagercoil are quite different from those for the other towns. The proportions of young 
women and old persons of both sexes are higher in Nagercoil than in any of the other 
towns. Evidently, the migration to this town is mostly of families consisting of members 
of adult and old ages. 

147. Subsidiary Table II gives the age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each Age distribu- 

main religion. The pro- by reiigioa 
portions per mille of 
persons in each religion in 
certain broad age-groups 
are given in the statement 
in the margin. TTie larger 
proportions of children 
amongst the Christians and 
Muslims than amongst the 
Hindus must be due, as 
has been already pointed out, to the higher proportion of marriages amongst them and to 
their higher fertility ; and the higher proportion of adults amongst the Hindus is due to 
immigrants who, as we have seen in Chapter III, consist mostly of Hindus. 

The proportional variations in the different age-groups between the three communi- 
ties are shown in the following diagram representing the ratios of males and females of 
each religion to 1 00 of each sex in each age-group. 


Oiagram 31 — showing the distribHtton of 100 
of each sex by religion and age-group. 
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Tte convexity of the curves for the Hindus showing a higher proportion of adults 
than children is, as stated above, due to immigration. The concavity of the curves for the 
Christians showing a larger proportion of children than adults is the result of their higher 
fertility. The curves for the Muslims show a gradually decreasing sequence. 

Age distribution 148. Subsidiary Table III gives the age distribution of certain selected castes and 

tribes. The proportion 
per 1, 000 of each sex 
of the important castes 
and tribes in broad 
age-groups is shown in 
the marginal table.^ 
The castes have been 
divided into advanced 
and depressed classes. 
Of the latter, the Pallan 
and die Parayan have 
been treated separately 
because about 45,OOG 
of them are immigrants 
from outside the State. 
The primitive tribes 
have been clubbed 
together. The indi- 
vidual castes or tribes 
in each group show 
some variations bet- 
ween them. These 
may, however, be 
ignored because it is 
not possible to 
determine the exact 
causes which give 
rise to the variations 
between caste and 
caste or tribe and tribe 
in each group. The 
groups may be consi- 
dered collectively and 
the average age 
distribution of one 
group compared with 

diat of others. Viewed in this light it will be seen that the advanced classes have practically 
the lowest proportion of children under 1 4 and the highest proportion of old persons aged 44 
and over. The depressed classes and the tribes do not differ from each other materially. 
But amongst them the proportion of children is distinctly higher and that of old persons 
aoDreciably lower than amongst the advanced classes. The inference that may be drawn 
from these figures is that the depressed classes and primitive tribes are more fertile than the 
advanced classes, but they are more short-lived than the latter so that by the time the 
middle age is reached their proportion falls below that of the advanced classes. The 
economic condition and the mode of living account for this difference between these 
classes The Pallan and the Parayan, though belonging to the depressed classes, have a 
low proportion of' children and old people and a high proportion of adults, due to the large 
additions made to their numbers by the immigration of adults. 

Yar ationsby 149 Subsidiary Table VI gives the variations in population by age-periods during 

ageiperiods ij^ree deeades. The recorded increase in the aggregate population since 1921 is 

27’2 per cent, which is the mean of the increases in different age-periods. Among 
children under 10 years the recorded increase is as much as 44-4 per cent., the highest of all 
the age-periods, and in the subsequent age-periods it is roughly about 21 per cent. The 
very large incr^se in the child population is due partly to under-enumeration in 0-5 group 


oy caste or 
tribes. 


Thstribntim, of l-POO of each sex of the important castes and tribes by age-groups 


Caste or tribe 


Advanced classes 

Brahman, Malaysia 
Brahman, others 
Chetti 

Krishnanvaka 
A ayar 
VelJaJan 

Arerage 

Depressed classes 

Arayan 

Ilavan 

Nadar 

Paravan 

Pulayan 

Valan 

Vsnnan 


Average 


Pallan 

Parayan 


Average 


Tribes 

Kani k Varan 

K uravaii 

Malayarayan 

Mannan 

Mutluivan 

Thantapulayan 

Yetaii 


Average 


1 0 - 

-13 

! 

1 

-43 

44 and over 

1 

1 Males 

Females 

Males 

j Females 

Males 

Fem ales 

284 

322 

471 

446 

245 

232 

348 

356 

446 

443 

206 

199 

344 

353 

489 

472 

167 

175 

361 

3o7 

465 

469 

174 

174 


375 

450 

452 

165 

173 

345 

339 

465 

466 

190 

195 

US 

350 

464 

459 

101 

191 

397 

406 

453 

459 

150 

135 

404 

394 

450 

457 

146 

149 

395 

401 

468 

462 

137 

137 

406 • 

377 

438 

464 

156 

159 

377 

371 

456 

480 

167 

149 

38() 

391 

439 

456 

175 

153 

377 

375 

457 

473 

166 

152 

302 

3SS 

451 

464 

157 

14S 

i 

313 

364 

584 

568 

103 

68 i 

347 

357 

496 

506 

157 

137 j 

330 

360 

540 

5.37 

130 

103 

1 

349 

367 

502 

466 

149 

167 

386 

361 

460 

492 

154 

147 

351 

349 

541 

515 

',108 

136 

426 

426 

407 

427 

167 

147 

421 

483 

444 

472 

135 

45 

404 

386 

420 

487 

176 

127 

41.5 

382 

442 

501 

143 

117 

393 

393 

460 

4S0 

! 147 

127 
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in 1921 which has been fully dealt with in Chapter I, and partly also to a high birth-rate 
in the latter half of the decade. Owing to the inaccuracies in the recorded figures of 
1921 it is necessary for purposes of compairison to work out the rates of increase from the 
deduced population at the different age-periods. The recorded and deduced rates of 

increase for the last two 

Recorded and deduced rates of increase per cent- of the population 
in certain age-groups 


Age-group 

1911- 

-1921 

j 1921- 

•1931 

Recorded 

Deduced 

Riicorded ‘ 

1 

Deduced 

0-10 

161 

1 

16*8 

44-4 

38-1 

10-15 

22-5 

20-0 

20‘9 

23-1 

15-40 

16-2 

15'9 

20-7 

20*4 

40-60 

15-4 

16-1 

21 -4 

26-4 

60 and over 

16-7 

16.5 

21-3 

36-2 


decades are given in 
the margin. The rates 
of increase for the 

decade 1911-1921 

were calculated on the 
adjusted figures of the 
population in 1911 and 
1921, and for the 
decade 1921-1931 on 
the adjusted figures of 
1921 and the recorded 
figures of 1931. It is 
seen from the above 
statement that the deduced rates are lower than the recorded ones in the age-groups 
0-10 and 15-40, and that in the othar groups they are higher. Even according to the 
deduced rates the increase in 0- 1 0 group is the highest of all the groups and is larger than 
the increase in the previous decade by nearly 21 per cent. This, as has been already 
pointed out, is the result of the combined effect of under-enumeration in 1921 and the 
rise in birth-rate in the latter half of the decade. The rise in the rates of increase in the 
later age-groups in the last two decades is probably due to a fall in the death-rate in 
adult ages. The increase in the proportion of old persons supports this inference. From 
Subsidiary Table VI it will be seen that the rates of increase in different age-groups in 
the administrative and natural divisions are not uniform with those for the State as a 
whole. Internal and external migration creates wide differences which are seen markedly 
in the High Range and Lowland Divisions where the rates of increase at the oldest 
age-groups are much lower than those at the younger ages. 


1 50. The mean age means the average age of all the persons living. The correct Mean age. 
method of calculating it is to divide the sum of the ages of all persons by the total number 
of persons ; but in practice this is impossible, and hence the mean age is calculated from 
the recorded figures m quinquennial age-groups. This method * is based on the 
assumption that the meem age of the persons in a particular group is the central age in that 
group. This is not an absolutely correct assumption, but the mean age thus calculated 
is sufficient for purposes of comparison. 


The mean age is apt to be mistaken for the average duration of life. The distinc- 
tion between the two must be clearly borne in mind. The mean age will be the same as 
the average duration of life only in a population which is stationary. If the population 
increases by a rise in birth-rate or a decline in infant mortality, the increased proportion of 
children will reduce the mean age. Again, a rise in the death-rate among adults or the 
emigration of large numbers of them will bring down their proportion, and then also will 

the mean age fall. If, on the other hand, opposite conditions prevail, the mean age will 

rise It is evident, therefore, that the mean age is not a sure index of the longevity of the 
people • but from its variations one can draw certain broad inferences regarding the changes 
in the age constitution of the people. 

- The Addendum to the Fifth Note on the Census of 1901 issued by Sir Heibert Kisley describes 
the method of working out the mean age as follows 

‘‘ In order to ascertain the number of years lived by the aggregate population we must first 
determine the total number of persons living at the close of each age period. The sum of 
these totals multiplied by 5, the difference of fhe age divisions, and raised by times the 

number of persons in that sex or civil condition gives the number of years lived. The mean 

aoe is obtained by dividing this last number by the number of persons living." 

Another method which gives practically identical results consists in multiplying the middle 
value of the groups 0-5, 5-10, 10-15, etc • by the numbers in each group, adding the 
products and dividing the result by the total population dealt with. The calculation in this 
case can be simplified by taking some arbitrary point, say 22 ’5 as origin and multiplying 
the deviations of the middle points of the above groups (after reducing the scale by 1/5) 
by the numbers in each group, taking into consideration the signs of the deviations. 
For details of this method refer to Chapter VII in “A First Course in Statistics" by Jones. 
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llean age by 
religion 


U) Mean age by sex 


The mean ages for males and females calculated from the adjusted figures of the 
population at the last three censuses are given in the marginal statement (1). The mean age 

of the females was lower than that of the males at all the 
censuses, though it is a well-known fact that women generally 
are more long-lived than men. The lower mean age of the 
females is therefore due to the preponderance of female 
children over the male. Similarly, the fall in the mean age 
from census to census is due to the increasing proportion of 
children, which is evident from the marginal statement (2). 
In Baroda the mean age of females has been higher than that of males since 1901. 

^ ^ X i-u j in lower mean age of females in Travancore does not indi- 

to the total 2)opuiation of each sex c^lc that males hefc afc mofc long“Iivecl than temaies. 


Year 

Males 

Females 

1911 

23-6 

23-2 

1921 

23-5 

23 1 

1931 

23-0 

22-8 


Year 

Males 

Females 

1911 

27-69 

28-32 

1921 

27-83 

28-18 

1931 

30-19 

30-35 


(S'! Number of males and females over 60 in 
lOpOO of each sex 


a matter of fact, the recorded death-rates in this State are 
lower for females than for males, and among persons 
above 60 the proportion of women has preponderated at 
all the censuses, as can be seen from the marginal 
statement (3). These facts point to a greater longevity of 
females than of males. The higher mean age of the 
males may be due partly to the gain through migration. Though among the total immi- 
grants the sexes are almost equally distributed, it is quite 
probable that the average age of the male immigrants is 
higher than that of the female immigrants. The larger 
proportions of females in the age-group 1 5-30, and of 
males in the age-group 30-60, as can be seen from the 
marginal statement (4), support the above inference. The 
differences in the proportions of the sexes in the two age- 
groups may also be caused by differential death-rates. 
If, for example, the female death-rate below 30 is lower 
than that of the males, ffie proportion of females in the age-group 1 5-30 will be higher. 

But, as a matter of fact, 
the death-rate in the age- 
group 15-30 is higher 
among females than among 
males(See Diagram No. 32 
in paragraph 162 below), 
and the difference in the 
i proportions of sexes cannot, 
I therefore, be the result 
' of differential death-rates. 


Tear | 

] 

Males 

Females 

1901 

.398 

448 

1911 

414 

457 

1921 

416 

455 

1931 

405 

426 


(4) Am of 10,000 of each sex in certain age-groups 


Year 

Age-group 15-30 

Males 

F emales 

1901 

2.658 

2,879 

1911 

2,649 

2,837 

1921 

2,686 

2,844 

1931 

2..748 

2,706 


Age-group 30-60 


Males 


F emales 


3,158 

3,039 

2.953 

2,773 


2,827 

2,773 

2,73i 

2,631 


Year 

Hindu 

I Christian 

Muslim 

i 

j Males ■ 

1 

Females j 

1 

j Males 

1 Females 

j 1 

Males 

Females 

1911 

24-7 

24-5 

23-6 

22-7 

23-8 

22-6 

1921 

24-5 

24-3 

23-5 

22-9 

23-6 

22-6 

1931 

23-3 

23-3 

22-6 

22-2 

2-2-2 

21 "6 


151. Subsidiary Table II gives the proportionate age distribution and the mean age 
for different religions at the last three censuses. The figures showing the mean age are 

extracted in the margin. 

Mean age by religion 

males and females of all 
the religions has decreased 
from census to census, 
except in the case of 
Christian females whose 
mean age increased slightly 
in 1 92 1 . The mean age of 
females is generally less 
than that of males in all religions. The rise in the proportion of children is largely 
responsible for the fall in the mean age. At the present census the Hindus have the highest, 

and the Muslims the lowest 
mean age, the Christians 
occupying an intermediate 
position. The relation 
between the mean age and 
the proportion of children 
is brought out by the 
statement given in the 
margin. The Muslims 
whose mean age is the 


Religion 

Mean age in 1931 

Proportion ot childieii 
under 5 per 10,000 
of each sex 

Proportion per 
cent, of nianied 
females aged 
15-40 to total 
females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Hindu 

23-3 

23-3 

1,700 

1,693 

30 

Christian 

22-6 

22-2 

1,745 

1,773 

31 

Muslim 

22-2 

21'6 

1,768 

1,792 

32 


lilt. 

lowest in 1931 have the highest proportion of children under 5, due probably to the 
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Lowland 


Midland 


Females 


Females 


Highland 


Females 


proportion of married females aged 1 5-40 to the total females being the highest among 
them. Polygamy and widow re-marriage prevalent among the Muslims might have also con- 
tributed to the large number of children among them. On the other hand, this community 
appears to have the least longevity. Subsidiary Table V A shows that the proportion of 
persons aged 60 and over per 1 00 aged 1 5-40 is lower among Muslims than among 
Hindus or Christians. The lowest mean age of the Muslims must be attributed to the 
combined effect of these causes- The large number of adult immigrants among the 
Hindus might, on the other hand, be the cause of their higher mean age. 

1 52. The mean ages for the different natural divisions are given in the marginal Mean age by 

.^1 locality, 

, Statement. It is seen there- 

Menn oqe by f^atiiral dn'i!>ton 

— ^ from that the mean age was 

Lowland Midland Highland j generally higher in the 

i I Midland than in the Low- 

! Males Females [ Males | iemales Males Females land at all the CenSUSCS, 

ij 1 , except in 1931 when the 

! I mean age of the females was 

102 ! ' I 23^9 I slightly less in the Midland 

i;) 3 i ■ 23-3 23 0 23 0 j 22-8 22-9 21-4 than in the Lowl and. Ihe 

1 _ 1 differences are, however, 

too small to be of any 

consequence. Since the Midland Division had the highest proportion of children in 1931 
one would have expected the mean age for this division to be the lowest. But the 
proportion of persons above 60 to those aged 1 5-40 is also the highest in this division, 

as can be seen from the 

Pr oportion of pencms ahore 60 per 100 aged ir>-40 marginal table, and conse- 

- j ^ - j- I quently the mean age has 

1 not declined as it ought to 

Year i | I have. There is a drop in 

Males I Females | Males Females Males Females 

— ^ 1 i : land Division in 1931 and 

.10 ' 11 1 11 I 11 ® 

ibi • 10 i H lo I I causes. Firstly, the larger 

i‘i®i ' ’ proportion of the female 

immigrants to this division 

being of child-bearing ages, the proportion of children has Increased. Secondly, the 
proportion of old men in this division has fallen due to either the departure of a number of 
dd mmigrants or the arrival of a large number of fresh immigrants. The latter appears to 
be the more probable cause. 

153 Though the recorded vital statistics are far from correct, the volume of Mean age at 

omission of deaths may be the same at all ages except at infancy where perhaps the death, 
omissions may be considerably more, and so the mean age at death may be calculated 
approximately^ from the recorded statistic. By this method the mean age at death is 
found to be Lout 33 for both sexes. The actual mean age at death will be slightly 
owi AccorLng to Sir E. Chadwick, “In fairly healthy districts the mean age of the 

living was to the mean age at death as about 3 to 4.”* The mean age of the living was 

23 in Travancore during the last decade and the inean age at death might, therefore, be 
b.iwPPn30and 31. The mean age at death is affected by variations in child mortality 
and is not, therefore, a true index of longevity. 

1 “Tbp median age is that age which divides the population into two equal Median age, 

group . Lha?bei"g older Ind o„e-Ull youugu, , .Ka„ the u.edi^ ”t Subject to .be 

® same limitations as were pointed out for the mean 

Median ones of male, and female, in Trarancore age, the median agcj COuld also be UScd tO exhibit 

^ i ^ the salient features of the age distribution of a 

Year Males j Females ] population. The median ages of the population of 

— J ^ Travancore at the last three censuses, calculated 

19H ; 20-4 I 19-8 from the adjusted figures, are given in the margin. 

Jyg} . 18*9 j 18-9 The median age, it will be noticed, is less than 

— the mean age. It has decreased steadily from 

census to census as a result of the increasin g proportion of children in the population . 

- Newsholmes, Vital Statirtirs, (New Edition, {>- 245. 

2d 


being of child-bearing ages, 

Pii *.1! 


Median apes of male, andfeinale, in Trarancore 


Females 
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CHAPTER IV AGE 


Median age 
by religion 
and caste. 


Sandburg’s 

age-categories. 


ilrduin ttgps of malt's anti female,- in the 
United States 


In the United States the median age of the total population has increased steadily since 

1820. The increase is attributed to two causes, 
firstly, an increase in the average length of life, 
and secondly, a reduction in the birth-rate, which 
has decreased the proportion of young persons. 
Conversely, a decrease in the median age might be 
brought about by a reduction in the average length 
of life and an increase in the proportion of children. 
There is nothing to prove that the average length 
of life in Travancore is getting reduced and the 
decrease in the median age should, therefore, be attributed to the increase in birth-rate 
and the consequent rise in the proportion of children. 

155. The median ages have been calculated approximately for the main religions 

and for the more important 


Vear 

■ Males 

Females 

1820 

16-fi 

16-7 

1900 

2.S-S 

22-4 

1910 

.: 24-0 

23-5 

1920 

. 2.5-8 

1 24-7 

1 


^Ifdian atje.-' Jor ihf' main tTligions and certain castes 


Religion or caste 

Males 

■ 

Females 

■ 

Hindu 

.' 19-3fi 

19-47 

Total Christian 

18-27 

17-93 

Syrian Christian 

17-40 

17-30 

Muslim 

17-97 

17-79 

fitahman 

22-5 

21-9 

VeJJalan 

22-3 

22-3 

PaJJan 

21 -.8 

18-6 

Parayan 

21-0 

19-7 

Chetti 

21-3 

20-6 

Krishnanvaka 

20-9 

21-3 

Pulavan 

20-7 

20-0 

Kurayan 

20-2 

20-1 

Kanlyan 

19-9 

19-7 

Xayar ■ 

19-4 

19-8 

Kamma.lan 

18-7 

18-7 

Ilavan 

18-2 

18-6 

Nadar 

18-4 ! 

1 1 

18-4 


more 

castes and are given in the 
marginal statement. Generally 
speaking, those castes or com- 
munities which 
proportion of 


have a higher 
children have 
lower median ages. Pallan 
and Parayan are exceptions, 
their high median ages being 
caused by immigration. Of 
the clean castes. Brahmans and 
Veljalas who show the highest 
median ages have a very low 
proportion of children. The 
lowest median age of the 
Syrian Christian is an indica- 
tion of their very high fertility. 

1 56. Siindburg, the Swedish statistician, has divided population into three types, 
namely, progressive, stationary, and regressive. If the age distribution were normal 
the population of the ages 1 5-40 would constitute 50 per cent, of the total. According 
to the variations in the numbers in the younger and older groups the types are distinguished 
from one another. The standard distribution of the population in the three types is shown 

in the margin. The distributinn 

Distribution af 1,000 persons 7 _-l i i , , »OUUOn, 

which has been worked out for the 
European countries, may not hold 
good absolutely for the countries in 
the East, where birth and death rates 
are higher and the expectation of life 
is lower than in the West. The 
figures showing the distribution of the 
_ present population of Travancore, 

together with those for Baroda at this census and for the United States at the last, 
are given in the margin. The population of Travancore is decidedly of the progressive 
2 Ji.-tribution of 1.000 of the population type, but the depletion of the adults 

may lead to a fall in the birth-rate 
and consequently to a decrease in 
the rate of ^owth of the population 
unless there is a proportionate rise in 
the number of marriages. 

, . "w/L* I * . IT addition to Siindburg s three 

categories, Whipple gives two more, namely, the accessive type in which the central oroun 

contams more than 50 per cent, of the total population due to immigration, and thr 
secesstve type which contains less than 50 per cent, due to emigration. Taking Z 
population of Travancore as a whole, it cannot be said to be of the secessive tyne 
because the State only gams by migration. The proportion in the central group is no dolht 


Type 

0-15 

’ 15—50 

50 and over 

Progressive 

400 

500 

100 

Stationary 

330 

500 

170 

Regressive 

200 

500 

300 

1 


State j 

1 

1 

0-15 1 

1 
1 

15 — 50 , 

j 50 and over 1 

i 

Travancore (1931) 

426 

477 

. i 

97 1 

Baroda (1931) 

390 

500 

110 1 

Cnited States (1 920) . 

318 

527 

155 ! 

1 
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Dtsfrihutiou of t JJOO of the population of each ’^.atucal diri'^ivn 
in Travaiicore 


less than the normal by about 2 per cent. But the difference is too small to be of any 

consequence. If the distribution of 
the population by natural divisions is 
considered, the distinction between 
accessive and secessive types can 
clearly be made out, as can be seen 
from the figures in the margin- Ihe 
population in the Midland Division 
which sends emigrants to the Highland 
is of the secessive type, while the 
population in the latter which receives 
immigrants from the other divisions and from outside the State is of the accessive type. 

157. The recorded vital statistics, extremely inaccurate as they are, may be used Recorded crude 
to compare the changes, if any, in the crude birth and death rates in the last decade. Let *»*’‘**'*’**®®' 
us first consider the birth-rate. Subsidiary Table VII gives the birth-rates by sex and 

natural division for the different 

Bu'th-rafe^i hy .sex 


jSittura] j 

(I— 1.-> 

i l.j -.40 

1 

r>0 and over 

Lowland 

422 

f 

481 


Midland 

4.22 

4(17 

; I'M 

Highland 

401 

524 



Year 

Males 

Females 

1920—21 

18*5 

18-2 

1921—22 

17-2 

17-1 

1922—23 

16*5 

16-2 

1923—24 

16-8 

16'7 

1924—25 

14-1 

13 -.5 

1925-2fi 

17-1 

15-9 

1926-27 

18-9 

1.8-1 

1927-28 

19-7 

18-(! 

1928—29 

20-8 

19-7 

1929—30 

22-3 

21 -7 


the increase in the number of marriages. Of the 

Birth-rates and proportion per cent, of married females aged 15 — 40 to total female: 


Natui-al Division 

Average birth-rates for the decade 

Proportion per 
cent, of married 
females aged 
15-40 to total 
females 

Male- 

Feniale.s 

Lowland 

17-7 

16-7 

30 

Midland 

18-7 

18-2 

31 

Highland 

20-7 

22-6 

35 


years in the last decade. They 
were calculated on the estimated 
population for each year. The 
figures given in the margin show 
that the birth-rates both among 
males and females decreased 
steadily up to the middle of the 
decade and thereafter increased 
gradually, reaching the maximum 
in the last year of the decade. 
The rise in the latter half of the 
decade was probably due to 
natural divisions, the Highland 
registered the highest 
birth-rate and there 
the population 
contains the largest 
proportion of married 
females of child- 
bearing period, as 
can be seen from the 
marginal statement. 
It is seen that 


as 


the proportion of married females of child-bearing period increases the birth-rate also 


increases. 


1 58. From the present age distribution of the population which shows a decrease in The effect of 

the number of adults from that of the previous census, one is likely to conclude that there »«® 

will be a decline in the birth-rate in the near future. But we have seen in chapter I that f„?ure bfrth."” 
notwithstanding the decrease in the number of adults at the present census, the proportion *’»‘®®- 

of married females at the earlier child-bearing ages has actually increased. Consequently, 
there is not likely to be any marked fall in the birth-rate unless there be an appreciable 
decline in the marriage rate also during the current decade. Further, the present high 
proportion of children will result in an increase in the number of adults in the next genera- 
tion which will in all probability lead to a rise in the birth-rate. From these circumstances 
it may be inferred that the future growth of the population will be affected not so much by 
the variations of birth and death rates brought about by the changes in the age constitution 
as by economic and public health conditions. 

1 59. Fertility, which means the actual degree of reproduction, is distinguished from Fertility, 
fecundity which represents the power of reproduction. The latter is measured by the 
number of ripe ova and the former by the number of fertilized ova. Subject to certain 
conditions the proportion of children below 10 years of age to the married women aged 
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Fertility by 

natoral 

dWision. 


Fertility by 
religion and 
caste. 


Y-ar 

1 Number of children under 10 pei 

1 100 married females aged 

15-40 

Number of married females i 
aged 15-40 per lOO females i 
of all ages j 

mil 

1 i 

171 ; 

1 

32 ‘ 

1921 

ISO 

30 1 

1931 

i 200 

’i 1 

i 


1 5-40 will give an indication of the fertility. From the marginal figures it will be seen 

that in the decade 1911-1921 
the proportion of children 
under 1 0 increased from 1 7 1 
to 1 80 while that of married 
females of 15— 40 ages de- 
creased from 32 to 30. In the 
last decade, though there was 
an increase in both the pro- 
portions the former increased 
by 20 and the latter only by 

one. The higher rate of increase of children may be due to several causes, namely, a rise 
in the rate of fertility, a fall in the rate of mortality, and an increase in the number of 
married women of earlier child-bearing period. One or more of these causes may operate 
and bring about an increase in the number of children. There is no evidence to prove 
a fall in the rate of mortality. The recorded death-rates, on the other hand, show a 
gradual increase from decade to decade. In 1911-1921 the recorded death-rates were 
8'2 per cent, for males and 7*1 per cent, for females, and in 1921-1931 they were 10‘5 
per cent, and 9*4 per cent. iesp3ctively. In paragraph 58, Chapter I, we have seen 
that the proportion of msirried females at the earlier child-bearing ages 15-25 to total 
married females aged 15-45 has increased from census to census except in 1921 which 
might be due to inaccuracies in enumeration, but this increase has been counteracted by a 
fall in the { oportion of to^-l married females in the age-group 15-45. The only other 
factor which might have caused the increase in the proportion of children is a rise in 
fertility due to biological or economic causes. Whatever be the cause, the fact remains 
that the proportion of children under 10 years has increased during the last two 
decades. 

1 60. A comparison of the proportions of children under 1 0 and of married females 
aged 15-40 in the different natural divisions in 1931 will show how migration affects 

these proportions. Both the 


Nal jral 
‘iion 

ffroportion of cldldreii under 

10 years per 100 married 
females a,''ed 15-40 in 1931 

Number of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 females 
of all ages in 1931 

Low land 

202 

30 

Sliilland 

203 

31 


173 

sr, 


p- oportions have increased 
simultaneously, though only 
slightly, from the Lowland 
to the Midland Division ; 
but in the Highland the pro- 
portion of married women 
has increased, while the pro- 
portion of children has de- 
creased. This must be due 
partly to the migration of a 
large number of married women without their children, and partly also to the low fertility 
of the immigrants from the Tamil country. 

151. From the figures given in the margin it will be seen that among the Hindus 

and Christians the proportion of 
children varies directly as the propor- 
tion of married females of 15-40 
years, while among the Muslims the 
proportion of children is lower but the 
proportion of married females aged 
1 5-40 is higher than among the 
Christians. As regards the different 
castes. Subsidiary Table IV shows 
that some castes which have a higher 
proportion of married females aged 1 4-43 than some others have a lower proportion of 
children under 1 4 years. This is probably because married females of the above age-group 
include young girls who have been newly married and who have rot commenced child- 
beaiing. The fertility enquiry has shown that Syrian Christians are generally more 
fertile than Nayars; the proportion of married females aged 14-43 is higher among 


Re’ .'in 

Number of ciiiUlren 
under 10 per 100 
maiiied feraal 
aijed 15-40 in 

Number of mariied 
females a^ed 15-40 
per luO females of al 
ages in 1031 

Hindu 

197 


30 

Chrisfiaii 

2 or, 


31 

Mu'ilim 

205 


32 
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the former than among the latter ; and yet the proportion of children is the same in both 

the communities. This is 
seen from the figures given 
in the margin. We will 
see in Chapter VI 
that early marriage is 
more prevalent among 
Syrian Christians than 
among Nayars. The 
married females of the 
ages 1 4-43 among Syrian 

Christians will, therefore, include a number of young married girls who are childless, and 
this circumstance will naturally reduce the proportion of children per 100 married females. 



1 Number <>t‘ childieit 

Number of married 

Ca.ste or community 

under 14 pt r lOO 
! married female^ 

' leiu.iles aged 1 1—13 
; per 100 females of 


j aged 14-43 

all j 

1 

Nayar , 

231) 

I 

32 

Syrian Christian 1 

239 

oo 

1 

_ i 


162. Subsidiary Table VIII gives the 


Defit}(-?'afe.s hy 


Year 

Males 

Fcma.’es 

1920—21 

j ]2-n 

11-2 

1921—22 

11-9 

10-3 

1922—23 

11-5 

1 1(1-0 

1923—24 

li-i; 

lu-u 

1924- 25 

0*2 

^ • 0 

1925- 26 

,s-4 

' 7'6 

1926—27 

9'4 

‘I-O 

1927- 2S 


?^'4 

192S - 29 

10-9 

lO'l 

1929—30 

1(C0 

i 

9-6 


reported death-rates for the different years in Recorded crude 

the last decade. From the figures given in 

the margin it can be seen that, as in the case 

of birth-rates, death-rates also declined 

steadily till the middle of the decade, after 

which it rose and reached the maximum 

towards its close. The average death-rate 

of females was lower than that of males 

in all the years. But variations are 

seen in different age-periods. The 

diagram below which shows the male 

and female death-rates by age-groups for the 

year 1 928- 29 reveals the general tendency 

of these variations. 


Diagram 32 - showing the death rates b; sex 
and age-group for tbe year 1928 — 2* . 
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CHAPTBR IV — AGE 


Average death-rates for the decade in 
the natural divkswm 


At the ages 1 5-35 female mortality is higher, probably because of the greater 

risks incidental to child-bearing, and at all other 
ages male mortality is higher. 

The death-rates in the different natural 
divisions vary to some extent. The Highland 
has the highest rate and the Midland the lowest. 
The figures are given in the margin- These 
variations may be the result of the difference in 
the conditions of living in the different divisions. 


N atural Division 

Males 

Females 

1 

Lowland . ^ 

10-6 

9-3 

Midland . ^ 

lO-l 

9-2 

Highland .! 

1 

1 

12-6 

12-4 


The effect of the 
present age 
constitution on 
the future 
death-rate. 


163. The present population contains a larger proportion of children and old persons 
than that of 1 0 years ago. Mortality is generally much greater among children and old 
people than among the adults. The age constitution of the present population, therefore, 
favours a higher death-rate than was prevalent in the last decade. But when the present 
children become adults after a few years, the proportion of adults will have increased and, 
therefore, there may be a fall in the death-rate. The decline in the death-rate caused by 
the increase in the number of adults may be counteracted by the increase in the number of 
old persons. The tendency for the increase in the proportion of old people is visible even 
now. Taking all things together, it looks as if the death-rate may increase in the near 
future unless it be counteracted by preventive measures ; but in any case it may decline 
after a few years and then rise again after some further years. 


Specific rates 1 64. The specific rate of mortality is the number of deaths per 1 ,000 persons at 

of mortality. individual age. The specific death-rates and their variations from time to time will 

show whether a community is physiologically healthy and whether its health is improving 
or deteriorating. The death-rates at different ages vary so greatly that changes in age 
constitution will profoundly affect them and through them the crude death-rate. Specific 
death-rates are required for the preparation of tables showing the expectation of life. 

To compute correct rates of mortality we must know not only the number of 
persons living, but also the number dying at each age. The census results give only the 
numbers living at large age-groups, and the vital statistics which show the number dying at 
each age are inaccurate. Both these data are, therefore, useless for the preparation of 
mortality tables. The only alternative is to use some other method which may give at least 
approximate results. The Actuarial Reports published by the Government of India give 
tables of average mortality prepared in the following manner. The average age distribu- 
tion of the population at three or four censuses, after allowing for migration if necessary, 
was graduated. The average figures for three or four censuses were used in order to 
eliminate the effect of famines and epidemics. TTien, by applying the current rate of 
increase to the graduated figures, the population living at each age at the beginning and at 
the end of any particular year was deduced, and from the numbers living at the beginning 
of the year at each age and at the end of the year at the next older age the rate of 
mortality was calculated. By using the same method the mortality rates in Travancore 
were also calculated. Only, instead of using the average figures of three or four censuses 
the calculations here were made on the graduated figures of the last census alone. The 
results obtained by this method can be expected to be as satisfactory as those given in the 
Actuarial Reports for India, because in Travancore there has been no famine nor any 
wide-spread outbreak of epidemics, and because the volume of migration has been so 
small that its influence on the total population is negligible. Assuming the rate of increase to 
be constant for the last 20 years and applying this rate to the graduated figures, the number 

of persons living at age-groups 3-7,7-11, 11-15, 71-75, four years before the 

census, was deduced. TTie probability of dying in four years at the central age of each 
group was then determined from the numbers living at each of the above groups in ) 927 
and at the immediately older group in 1931. The probability of dying in one year was 
then deduced from the relationship existing between the probability of dying in four years 
and in one year according to a standard table. The results thus obtained give only the 
approximate death-rates for the last decade. They are likely to be less accurate for ages 
below 20 years than for higher ages. The rates for younger ages were, therefore, calcu- 
lated by reference to a standard table, after making such adjustments in the latter as were 
necessary to evolve a smooth and contiguous progression out of the numbers estimated for 
all the ages. The fact must be borne in mind that the results obtained by these calcula- 
tions are only approximate and are more of theoretical interest than of practical value. 
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The mcMTlality rates prepared for Travancore from the figures of the present census and 
for Barodafrom the figures of 1921 census, together with those for Eingland and Wdes, are 

given in the 

MMy rates per cent marginal table. 

It will be seen 
from the table 
that the morta- 
lity rates at all 
ages in Travan- 
core are much 
lower than those 
in Baroda, and 
among adults of 
younger ages the 
Travancore rates 
are more like 
those of England 
and Wales. The 
female mortality 
rates at ages 
In this respect 


Age 

Travancore 

1931 

Baroda 

1921 

England and 

Wales 1 

i 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


0-91 

0-89 

2-55 

2-40 

0-56 

0-51 

10 

0-38 

0-35 

0-98 

0-82 

0-21 

0-24 


0-37 

0‘45 

0’92 

o-8i; 

0-28 

0-33 

20 

0-42 

0-68 

1-43 

1-41 

0-42 

0-46 

25 

0-61 

0-91 

2-06 

2-06 

0-54 

0*56 

30 

0 85 

1-16 

2-62 

2-73 

0-63 

0-66 

35 

1-13 

1-44 

3-18 

3-26 

C-74 

0-73 

40 

1-42 

1-72 

3-76 

3-74 

0-87 

0-79 

45 

2-02 

2'23 

4*42 

4-25 

1-05 

0-89 

50 

2-77 

2-69 

5-19 

4*85 

1-32 

1 11 


3’53 

3-22 

(i-12 

5*75 

1-76 

1-50 

60 

4-68 

3-98 

7-31 

6-93 

2-61 

2-16 

65 

6*89 

6-01 

8-91 

8-49 

3-71 

3-27 


below 1 5 and above 45 in Travancore are lower than those of the males, 
the calculated and recorded rates agree. 

165. A life table, to be of practical value, should be prepared from correct mortality 
rates. In the absence of reliable vital statistics mortality rates have been calculated by a 
method which gives only approximate results few middle ages and the least satisfactory 
results for younger and older ages. It is hardly justifiable to compute a life table on such 
unsatisfactory data. An attempt has, however, been made to prepare one for Travancore 
with the available material, the first of its kind in this State, on the hope that it may lead to 
more accurate tables being prepared at future censuses. The mortality rates and the 
expectation of life at birth and at quinquennial ages are given in Subsidiary Table XIII at 
the end of this chapter. 

The method followed in this calculation is described below. After determining 
the probability of dying in one year at the quinquennial ages, which may be denoted by 
qg,,, the value of q (the probability of dying in one year) at the other ages in the quin- 
quennial group is obtained by graphical interpolation. Assuming that these values of q^ 
are applicable to persons born on the same date and successively attaining different ages, 
we may start with 10,000 births — this is called the radix of computation — and calculate 
the number living at the beginning of each successive year (/x) until all die out. The 
of life at each age is then determined by the application of the formula 


expectation 

1 , /x+l + ^X + 2 + ^X+3 

From these calculations the expectation of life at birth, i. e., the average length of 
life in Travancore, is found to be 43’80 years for males and 44’55 years for females. A 

few figures are given in 

Expectation of life in years ° ^ ° 

the margin to compare 
the expectation of life in 
Travancore with those 
in the United States and 
Baroda. The figures 
for the United States, 
based on 1920 census, 
were taken from The 
World Almanac and 
Book of Facts, 1932, 
page 441 , and those for 

Baroda from T he Baroda 

Census Report ,1921 i paragraph 221 . It Is seen that the expectation of life in Travancore 
is consido-ably less than that in the United States where the death-rate is lower than here. 
On the other hand, in Baroda where the death-rate is much higher than in Travancore the 
expectation of life is correspondingly lower than in this State. 


Age 

Travancore 
(1931 census) 

Baroda 
(1921 census) 

Age 

I'nited States 
(1920 census) 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

0 

43 -SO 

44 - 55 

22-44 

22-91 

0 

55 -33 

57*52 

10 

45 ■ 97 

44-78 

32-97 

33-33 

. . 

. , 

. 

20 

37-51 

36-36 

25-S6 

25 • 99 

22 

43-25 

44*21 

30 

29-49 

29-49 

20-42 

20-63 

32 

35-62 

36*77 

4-0 

22-32 

22-74 

16-17 

16-66 

42 

28-02 

29-11 

50 

16*05 

17*01 

12-51 

12-96 

52 

1 20.53 

21-43 

6(J 

10-72 

11*59 

1 9-22 

9-45 

62 

1 13*85 

I 

14*50 
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CHAPTEE IV — AGE 


The deduced 
crude death- 
rate. 


Longevity. 


166. In paragraph 55, Chapter 1. it has been stated that the death-rate for the last 
decade may be taken to be 20 per mille per annum and that the method of determining i 
will be described in this chapter. From the probabiliy of dying in one ye^ (qx) at each 
age, which is known from the life table, the central death-rate (mx) at the same age 
deduced from the formula 1 -qx= 1;^:* From the cental death rate at each age 

Crude deatk.rate per rnilleper^nnurr^^ the^ ^ ^ ea^^ -ra^^S ^ m ea^^^^ 

the graduated figures of 1931, and by 
applying these rates to the mean of the 
populations of 1921 and 1931 at each 
age-group the crude death-rate for 
the' decade 1921 -1931 has been 
calculated. The results obtained are 


A^e 


Males 


Females 


All ages 

(1—1.5 
l.-)-50 
.iO and over 


201 

2:>-2 

if.', 

53* 1 


19*8 

23*8 

11*2 

18*7 


given in the margin. The crude death-rates for males and females separately are 20' 1 and 
19-8 per mille per annum, and that for the two sexes together is, therefore, 19-95, which 
is practically the same as 20 per mille per annum. 

167 Subsidiary Table V gives the proportion ol persons above 60 yrars to those 
,„d 5-40 This proportion cannot be regarded as a correct index o( longevity, because 
kwles with the changes in the age constitution ol the population caused by miration, 
Imi^s oT epidemics. A [all in the number ol adults by emigration or by deaAs from 
ZinS and epidemics will raise the proportion, and nice oersn.. The ratio ol o d people 
r.Ss has not changed during the last three decades exc^ in the case ol males whose 
ka! Lreased IroL 10 to 1 1 in the last decennium. Taking the natural divisions it 
s wt ha" in ral the ratio was the highest in the Midland and lowed in the HigUand 
oSn The latter is probably due to the influence ol niigralion. Between the male, 
arid iDes there is no dillerence in the ratio except in the Highland where the lemale 
ratio is six as against the male ratio ol live. 

In regard to the castes, only the proporHons ol P-ns A^^eA3 to Ao» agid 1^|« 


Xumber of persons orer 43 per 100 aged 1 4— 13 


Caste j 

Males 

Females 1 

Advanced castes i 

Brahman (Malayeja) 

52 

4I> 

52 

Ditto (others) 

41 

42 

Vel.Iala 

37 

38 

Navar 

Krishnaiivaka 

37 

37 

Backward classes 

8 S 

36 

Saliyan 

37 

35 

Vaniyar. 

3fi 

34 

YltaSaivan 

34 

37 

Chetti ’ 

Kammalan 

34 

32 

Depressed classes 

40 

3 3 

Valan 


44 

A'adavan 

' 87 

31 

Pulayan 

1 35 

30 

Kuravan 

1 33 

29 

-Xtayan 

1 32 

33 

Ilavan 

32 

27 

Parayan 

1 18 

12 


Pai.lan 


in Subsidiary Table IV. The 
figures for some of the main castes 
are extracted in the margin. The 
advanced castes generally have a 
higher proportion of old persons 
probably due to their clean habits 
of life. Some of the depressed 
classes also, especially those who 
live a healthy open-air life like the 
Valan and the Yadavan, have a 
higher proportion of old people. 
Pallan is an immigrant caste and 
has, therefore comparatively fewer 
persons of old age. Only very 
few castes show a slightly higher 
proportion of old females than 
males, and the more important of 
them are the Chetti, the Ilava. 
the Nadar, the Nayar, the 
V ellalan, the V eluthadanayar and 
the Yadavan. 


1 68 The number of persons who returned their age as 1 00 or over according to 
khe crhedules of the present census was 30, of whom 13 were males and 17 females. At 
the last census the number returned was 1 05. These figures cannot be regarded as 
reliable Even in England and Wales the number of persons who declared their ages as 
100 or over in a population of nearly 38 millions at the census of 1921 was only 110. It 
is incredible that a country like Travancore which had only a population of about 4 
millions in 1921 had as many as 105 persons aged 100 or over. Even the considerably 
smaller number of 30 returned at the present census in Travancore was, on subsequent 
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inquiry, found to be an exaggeration. After the slips were copied and sorted, when 
particulars of these so-called centenarians were available, I had their ages verified by the 
Tahsildars of the taluks and the Municipal Presidents of the towns in which they resided, 
and I myself interviewed some of them and ascertained their correct ages. Out of the thirty 
persons returned at the census, eight died subsequently, and of the remaining twenty-two, 
there are not more than fifteen whose ages may 1^ about 100 or over. Among them there 
are six males and nine females. All of them are illiterate and belong to the backward 
or depressed classes. They have absolutely no idea of the date of their birth. One 
Muslim male who is living in Haripad and who is said to be about 1 1 3 years old is 
able to narrate details of some well-known incidents which happened in his youth, from 
which his age could be inferred to be more than 1 00 years. About the others all that is 
possible to say is that their ages may be anything between 90 and 1 00. 


if 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in the State and each natural division 


Age 


1931 

1 

! 1921 

1 

1 

1911 

1901 



j 


j 

' 




Males 

; Females 

1 

I Males 

1 Females 

i 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

1 

i ■) 

' 3 

4 

5 

1 

6 



& 

STATE 

■ 

1 







0-1 

415 

417 

274 

284 

216 

278 

239 

276) 

1—2 

35!» 

364 

181 

186 

218 

234 

219 

239 

2-:-! 

' 33!» 

' 339 

282 

290 

297 

i 314 

251 

277 

3 4 

) 312 

311 

301 

313 

301 

315 

289 

314 

4 - 5 

1 295 

293 

272 

275 

254 

1 261 

261 

276 

Total 0 — 5 

; 1,720 

1,724 

1,310 

1,348 

1,316 

1,402 

1,259 

1,382 

5—10 

1,331 

i 

1,311 

1,363 

1,332 

i 1,348 

1,300 

1,324 

1 0— 1 5 

1,223 

1 i,302 

1,294 

1,259 

1,250 

1.183 

1,227 

1,140 

15-20 

!»30 

98.') 

952 

1,013 

924 

' 984 

iiOD 

959 

20—25 

804 

, 947 

880 

945 

836 

1 926 

820 

940 

25 — 30 

1 54 

774 

854 

886 

8S9 

j 927 

V29 

980 

30 - 35 

roll 

696 

694 

682 

710 

! 704 

761 

747 

35 -40 

587 

544 

690 

614 

735 

623 

763 

633 

40—45 

514 

i 474 

331 

496 

545 

j 498 

578 

.507 

45—50 

393 

37u 

454 

397 

464 

392 

463 

386 

50 — 5.“) 

333 

316 

330 

333 

339 

’ 335 I 

368 

351 

55 — 60 

235 

231 

234 

209 

246 

221 

225 

203 

60— fi5 

ri87 

1 (187 

r 193 

f207 

r 196 

■ r -^IS 

r ■ • 

f •- 

65 — 70 

4051 98 

i 426 102 

416 < 100 

455 - 98 

111) 100 

j457 99 ; 

■< 398 

448 

"Oandovov 

( 120 

! (i37 

t 123 

(150 

C 118 

! t 143 1 

! 1 

1 .. 

( .. 

Mean age 

23-0 

22 8 1 

1 

1 

‘ ) 

24 2 

23-8 

24-4 

23 9 ; 

’ i 

24-7 

24-0 


1 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Age 

Males 

F emalas 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

FcMnales 

i 

1 : 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

Iiowland Division; 









0-5 .1 

1,705 

1,679 

1.320 

1,342 

1,331 

1,400 

1,261 

1,369 

,5—10 J 

1,342 

1.296 

1.348 

1.361 

1,336 

1..343 

1,308 

i 1,321 

10—15 .1 

1,224 

1,187 

1,296 

1,258 

1,247 

1,171 

1,226 

1,137 

15—20 

932 

989 

051 

1,020 

923 

991 

909 

I 967 

20—40 J 

2,904 

3,009 

3.115 

3,144 

3,1 6 5 

3.205 

3.275 

! 3.319 

40-60 

1,501 

1,425 

1.564 

1.4.32 

1,593 

1,439 

1.634 

j 1,449 

<)0 and over . | 

392 

415 

406 

443 

405 

451 

38 * 

; 438 

Mean age 

23 0 

230 

24-1 

23-7 

24 3 

23-9 

24-6 

24-0 

Midland Division 

0— 5 

1.760 

1,780 

1,313 

1,356 

1.308 

1.406 

1,269 

1.402 

5 — 10 

1,342 

1,321 

1,3.54 

1,37.5 

1,338 

1.358 

1.308 

1,331 

10—15 

1.235 

1,207 

1.294 

1,251 

1,2.54 

1,184 

1.227 

1.135 

15-20 

908 

972 

945 

1,000 

918 

970 

903 

944 

20—40 

2,844 

2,878 

3,078 

3,000 

3,148 

3,149 

3.242 

3,273 

40—60 

1,473 

1,387 

1.580 

1,453 

1,606 

1.463 

1.640 

1,451 

60 and over 

438 

455 

43(» 

475 

428 

470 

416 

464 

Mean age 

23-0 

22-8 

24-2 

23-9 

24-5 

24-0 

24-7 

24-1 

Highland Division! 









0— 5 .1 

1..503 

1,634 

1,178 

1,323 

1.236 

1,371 

1.107 

1,300 

5—10 

1.156 

1,352 

1,156 

1,263 

1,204 

1,295 

1,156 

1,274 

1.252 

10-15 

1,119 

1,291 

1,255 

1,031 

1,342 

1,253 

1,320 

1,233 

15—20 .1 

1,089 

1,071 

1,068 

993 

1,045 

983 

i!034 

20-40 .! 

3,551 

3,276 

3,548 

3,340 

3,460 

3,216 

3.624 

3,885 

1.366 

389 

40—60 

1,336 

1,117 

1,500 

1,285 

1,493 

1 .346 

1,571 

60 and over .1 

246 

259 

332 

379 

361 

407 

326 

Mean age 

22-9 

21-4 

24-3 

23 2 

24-3 

23 3 

■ 

24-8 

23-7 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE— II 

Age distribution of 10,000 of each sex in each main religion 


Keligion and Age 


i 1931 

i 

j 1921 

i 

1911 

1 Males 

Females 

Males 

Feniale.s 

1 

Males 

Females 

1 


0 

3 

4 

5 

i 6 

7 

Hindu 




1 



1 

0— r» 


1.700 

1,693 

l.;»81 

1,307 

' * 1,296 

1,357 

5 -10 

, 

1,302 

1.269 

1,297 

1.310 

1.294 

1 1,290 

10—15 

, 

1,198 

1.164 

1,271 

1,218 

1.223 

1,143 

15—20 


917 

977 , 

942 

1.015 

914 

j 984 

20 — 40 

, 

2,951 ; 

3,007 1 

3,164 

3.172 

3,204 

I 3,223 

40— tiO 


1,521 , 

1,446 

1.62u 

1,497 , 

1,643 

i 1.510 

BO and ovei- 

. 

411 j 

444 ' 

425 

481 i 

426 

493 

Mean age 


23-3 ! 

233 

24 5 

24 3 ' 

24-7 

! 24-5 

Christian 


' 





1 

0— 5 


1,745 

1,778 i 

1,361 

1,418 

1,354 

I ',193 

5—10 


1,374 

1.378 

1,422 

1,461 

1.407 

1.470 

10—15 


1.2Bn 

1,264 

1.329 

1,333 

1,310 

i 1,275 

15—20 


949 

998 1 

976 

1,016 , 

951 

i 988 

20—40 

, 

2,850 

2.863 ■ 

3,035 j 

3,021 : 

3.107 

j 3,056 

40— BO 


1,419 

1,316 

1,477 ] 

1,334 

1,483 

1,327 

60 and over 

• 

40.1 

408 1 

400 

417 i 

38S 

! 891 

Mean age 


22 6 

222 

23-5 1 

22-9 ! 

23-6 

22 7 

Muslim 


' 

■ 

1 




0— 5 


1,768 ' 

1,792 

1,353 ! 

1,434 i 

1,373 

1.504 

5—10 

, 

1,388 1 

1,382 : 

1,407 ‘ 


1,398 

1,462 

10 — 15 


1,278 1 

1,263 1 

1,349 ! 

1,331 ! 

1,290 

1.240 

15-20 


952 1 

1 008 1 

943 

980 j 

1 9 

957 

20—40 

.i 

2,882 ' 

2,994 ! 

8,05f> ' 

3,144 

3,076 

3,183 

40 -BO 

• 

1,369 

1,227 j 

1 ,483 j 

1,283 i 

1,545 

1,280 

BO and over 


303 : 

334 : 

409 1 

372 

399 

374 

Mean age 

j 

1 

22'2 1 

21-6 

23'6 I 

226 ; 

238 

22 6 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE— III 


A ge d i stribu tio n of 1 ,000 of each sex i n certain castes 


Caste 



Males — Number per millc ageil 


1 

Females— Number per mille .ageil 




0 to 6 

J 

7 to 13 

1 14 to 16 

i 

I 

1 17 to 23 

1 

! 

24 to 43 

44 and 
over 

0 to 6 

7 to 13 

1 

] 14 to 16 

17 to 23 

! 24 to 43 

1 

1 44 and 

1 over 

1 


! 

1 2 

1 

3 

' 4 


6 

1 

f 

: 9 

1 

j 10 

11 

12 

13 

1 Arayan 

Hindu 

! 214 

183 

, 70 

114 

1 269 

1.50 

222 

; 184 

63 

! 132 

264 

1 135 

2 Brahman, Malaya.la (Nainputiri 
and Botti) 

163 

121 

! 55 

1 

■ 118 

298 

245 

177 

1 

1 145 

54 

116 

276 

1 232 

3 Brahman- others 


; 188 

160 

; 6i 

' 105 

280 

206 

196 

160 

.54 

116 

275 

199 

4 Catholic Arasar 

Christian 

231 

184 

62 

116 

250 

157 

216 


74 

! 12,8 

274 

132 

5 Chackaravar 


211 

197 

1 68 

126 

254 

144 

203 

! 192 

69 

' 169 

1 244 

123 

6 Chetti 

Hindu 

183 

161 

(*5 

130 

294 

167 

199 

: 154 

67 

- 135 

270 

175 

7 Ilavan 

!> 

223 

181 

j 67 

117 

266 

146 

221 

j 173 

67 

1 130 

260 

149 

<S Kammalan (ViSwakarma) 


220 

174 

[ 67 

121 

265 

1.53 

222 

! 170 

66 

1 131 

261 

147 

9 Kanikkaran (inoUidnig Maiavelan) 

207 

142 

1 60 

100 

342 

149 

205 

t 162 

77 

161 

228 

167 

iu Kaniyan 

1 1 Krishnanvaka 


204 

171 

1 64 

126 

268 

167 

201 

i 165 

74 

133 

264 

163 

•1 

193 

168 

59 

128 

278 

r,4 

206 

j 151 

53 

131 

235 

174 

12 Kudami 


210 

164 

I *’* 

125 

298 

1+2 

214 

j 130 

59 

151 

300 

146 

13 Kuravan (iiicluilin<; Malan- 

Hindu 

203 

183 

66 

91 

303 

154 

200 

1 161 

71 

130 

291 

447 

Knravan) 

Christian 

191 

184 

i 69 

118 

297 

141 

203 

183 

7(1 

119 

290 

135 

[4 Malayaravaii Hindu and Tribal BeligiDn 

195 

156 

S2 

! 65 

111 

348 

108 

202 

147 

89 

166 

260 

136 

L5 Mannan 


231 

1P5 

86 

256 

16, 

272 

' 1.54 

65 

120 

242 

147 

6 Maravan 

Hindu 

179 

162 

73 

142 

301 

143 

186 

! 169 

69 

137 

305 

134 

7 Mukkiivan 

Christian 

234 

1S8 

71 

103 

260 1 

144 

234 

; 187 

70 

129 

2.58 

122 

8 Mathnvan Hindu and Tribal Keligion 

2.56 

1H5 

57 

94 

293 

135 

270 

213 

64 

101 

304 

45 

9 Nadar (Channan) 

Hindu 

209 

18B 

69 

132 

267 

137 

215 

186 

64 

132 

266 

187 

Christian 

219 

193 

: 69 

127 

261 

131 

•221 

196 

67 

137 

253 

126 

iO Nayar 

Hindu 

219 

166 

66 

117 

267 . 

165 

213 

162 

64 

128 

260 

173 

1 Pallan 


154 

159 

87 

132 

.'J65 

103 

Hilt 

195 

87 

160 

;!2i 

68 

s2 Paravan 


222 

184 

70 

1(I6 

26-2 : 

1.56 

212 

165 

68 

132 

264 

159 

3 Parayan (.^amhuNar'i 

Hindu 

ISl 

1 Bl, 

6‘» 

116 

311 , 

1.57 

190 

167 

69 

163 

274 

137 

Christian 

196 

174 

6V 

119 

299 

145 

199 

169 

65 

148 

280 

139 

4 Pulayan (Cheramar) 

Hindu 

205 

172 

64 

99 

293 

167 

208 

163 

67 

12B 

*^87 

149 

Christian 

19(i 

1V8 

68 

110 

291 

1.57 

204 

174 

*>7 

135 

276 

144 

5 Saliyan (Patt.aryan) 

Hindu 

20.5 

15B 

67 

115 

281 

176 

192 

163 

56 

126 

294 { 

169 

6 Syrian Christian 


220 

187 

71 

120 

248 

148 

231 

187 

68 

128 

239 

147 

7 Thantan (Urali) 

Hindu 

226 

178 

67 

118 

2.4 

137 

222 

176 

66 

143 

269 i 

124 

8 Thantapulavan 


259 

145 

52 

lot 

267 

176 

225 

161 

69 

164 

254 

127 

9 L llatan ( K oechuvelan) 

Christian 

212 

151 

61 

lol 

313 ' 

162 

199 

182 

50 

132 

314 

132 

0 Valan 

Hindu 

217 

1B9 

64 

114 

261 

175 

226 

165 

61 

182 

263 

153 

1 Vaniyaa (Vanigavaisvan) 

7 } 

205 

1.84 

64 

119 

262 'i 

166 

216 

171 

60 

129 

265 1 

159 

2 Vannan 

V 

212 

165 

59 

120 

278 , 

166 

212 

163 

60 J 

143 

270 1 

152 

8 Vel-akkithalanavar 


224 

176 

70 

119 

259 

1.52 

224 

168 

66 

133 

257 i 

1.52 

4 yelan 


212 

176 

65 

112 

275 ' 

160 

220 

158 

70 

139 

257 j 

156 

K (KuSavan) 


259 

218 

74 

159 

191 

99 

2.58 

184 

62 1 

152 

243 j 

101 

1 Vellalan 


191 

104 

.59 

116 

290 

190 

186 

1.53 

58 i 

124 

284 ; 

195 

1 Vejathadanayar 


247 

168 

49 

100 

272 

161 

209 

162 

52 i 

137 

2.54 1 

186 

8 Vetan (including Malavetani 


230 

185 

58 

91 

293 1 

143 

214 

168 

68 

138 

295 1 

IIT 

9 Vira^aivar (Pantaram only) 

217 

172 

66 

119 

263 ! 

163 

226 

170 

60 

134 

255 i 

155 

0 Y'adavan (Idayan) 

•J 

194 

160 

02 

118 

292 ; 

1 

174 

167 

117 

61 

127 

290 1 

208 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 

Proportion of children under 14 and of persons over 43 to those aged 14-43 in 
certain castes ; also of married females aged 14-43 per 100 females 


Proportion of children, ■ Proportion of persons over j Number of 
both sexes, per lot) 43 per lOO aged 11-13 j married 

! females aged 





Persons aged 

Mamed 



14-43 jier 100 
females of all 




femalejs aged 

Males 

Females 

ages 


. 


14-43 

14-43 




1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

1 

A ra y an 

Hindu 

88 

237 

33 

29 

34 

2 

Brahman, Malayala (Kaniimtiri and Potli) 

Ditto 

6G 

195 

52 

52 

34 

3 

Brahman — others 

Ditto 

79 

187 

46 

45 

38 

4 

Catholic Afasar 

t^hristian 

90 

259 

37 

28 

32 


C'hackaravar 

Ditto 

87 

242 

32 

23 

34 

»; 

Chetti 

Hindu 

75 

197 

34 

37 

35 

7 

Ilavan 

Ditto 

88 

248 

32 

33 

32 

8 

Karamal^n (Vistsakarma) 

Ditto 

8G 

232 

34 

32 

34 

9 

Kanikkaran (including Malavelan) 

Ditto 


•224 

30 

36 

34 

10 

Kaniyan 

Ditto 

80 

235 

36 

35 

32 

11 

Krishnanvaka 

Ditto 

7 1 

188 

37 

37 

39 

12 

Kudurai 

Ditto 

72 

182 

29 

29 

41 


KuraTan (including Malankura\ani 


78 

210 

35 

30 

34 

13 

Christian 

79 

239 

29 

28 

31 

14 

Malayarayan Hiiulti and Tribal Religion 

G(> 

172 

20 

26 

41 

1.-) 

Man nan 

Ditto 

102 

236 


34 

38 

16 

Maravan 

Hindu 

68 

194 

28 

26 

37 

17 

Mukkuvan 

'hnstiaa 

94 

271 

33 

27 

31 

18 

lluthuvan Hindu and Tribal Religion 

99 

231 

31 

9 

39 

19 

Nadar (Channan) 

J Hindu 
( Christian 

86 

91 

260 

272 

29 

29 

30 

28 

31 

31 


Nayar 

Hindu 

84 

239 

37 

38 

32 

21 

Pa.ljan 

Ditto 

58 

175 

18 

12 

41 

22 

Pafavan 

Ditto 

87 

229 

36 

34 

31 


Parayan (Sambavar') 


70 

191 

32 

27 

38 

23 

( Christian 

75 

206 

30 

28 

36 


Pulayan (Chefamar) 


80 

i 200 

37 

31 

37 

24 

Christian 

79 

1 207 

33 

30 

37 

25 

Saliyan (Pattafyan) 

Hindu 

7G 

1 197 

38 

36 

35 

26 

Syrian Christian 


95 

239 

34 

34 

35 

27 

Thantau (Ura].i) 

Hindu 

85 

239 

i 

30 

26 

34 

28 

Thantapulayan 

Ditto 

87 

' 205 

42 

26 

) 

37 

29 

Ullatan (Rocchuvelan) 

Christian 

76 

203 

34 

27 

33 

30 

Valan 

Hindu 

87 

i 220 

40 

33 

36 

31 

Vaniyau ( Vanigavaisyan) 

Ditto 

86 

222 

37 

35 

3.-) 

32 

Vannan 

Ditto 

j 81 

205 

36 

32 

37 

33 

Ve.lakkithalanayar 

Ditto 

88 

1 237 

34 

33 

33 

31 

Velan 

Ditto 

83 

j 212 

35 

33 

3ii 

35 

Velan (Kusavaii) 

Ditto 

104 

308 

23 

22 

27 

36 

VeJ.lalaii 

Ditto 

73 

' 195 

41 

42 

35 

37 

Veluthadanayar 

Ditto 

91 

218 

39 

42 

36 

38 

Vetan (including Malavetan) 

Ditto 

85 

1 

; 

32 

23 

37 

39 

V'lfasaivar (Pantafam only) 

Ditto 

88 

; 22 5 

36 

34 

35 

40 

Yadavan ([day an) 

Ditto 

70 

i 1 85 

i 

37 

44 

35 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15-40; 
also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females 


Diviiiui) 

Proportion of children 

both 

^exesJ pei 

1 

loo 1 Pii.portioii of i-ersons over (10, per lOO aged 15-40 

Xuin})er of 
married females 
ngoil 1 3- In pei« 
lOd female^ ot 
all ages 

Rer.'Ons ;igetl IJi-lU | 

ilanieil females 
aged 13-40 

19:11 

1021 

1 

j 1911 


! 

1‘j:u i 

1 

1921 

1911 i 

1 

io:u 

l'.i2l 1 1911 

1 

Males 

1'V‘niaies 

Males 1 Feiiirde" 

Hales 

Female-' 

19:11 

Il921 1911 

1 

1 

• 

0 

:i 

* : 

' 

3 

1 

d 

‘ 

s 

9 

10 ‘ 11 

12 

1:1 

11 

15 15 

STATK 

78 

65 

0) 

200 

180 1 

1 

171 

11 

11 

10 11 

10 

11 

31 

1 

i 30 32 

Administrative 









i 





Division 














Southern 

7U 

fill 

117 

2115 

189 : 

181 

10 

10 

10 10 

11 

11 

29 

29 ;id 

Central 


t)5 

1 

202 

18o : 

171 

11 

11 

11 11 

Id 

11 

:id 

' 29 :u 

Isoithern 

S2 ; 

lid 

(IH ; 

199 

172 1 

164 

11 

12 

Id 11 


11 

:n 

■12 :ii 

High Range 

] 


■III ' 

1H7 

114 i 

132 


2 

:i .i 

1 

1 

Id 

: :!9 5 7 

Natural Division 













1 

Lowland 

77 

(jr> 

Ijo 

20-2 

ls2 1 

172 

HI 

10 

Id , 11 

Id 

11 

do 

: '^9 3? 

Midland 

S2 


CC 

2 o;i 

It'd 1 

1 6!I 

12 

12 

11 12 

11 

11 

.11 

31' :!■! 

Highland 

t>2 ; 

■i4 


I7;i 

100 1 

IdC, 

5 

d 

7 9 

s 

Id 

;»3 

53 5 :; 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y A 

Proportion of children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 15-40 in 
certain religions ; also of married females aged 15-40 per 100 females 


Natural Division 
and Religion 

Proportion of children, both sexes. 

)Kir loo 

Propnrtion of persons (»vei' 

(1(.) pel 

Idd agcil l.i-ld 

Number of 
married females 
aged 15.40 per 
loo females i if 
all ages 

PeV''On> aged 13-40 

Married females 
•arred 15-10 

1931 

j 192 

) 

I 

l!(ll 


193! 

192! 1 

i 

19 U 

1931 

1921 

; 

i 

Males 

Female'^ 

Male' Females 

1 Males 

1 

] Females 

1931 

1921;191I 

1 

2 

1 

1 ^ 

4 

.t 

r 

i 

i ' 

I 


r 1 

1 Id 1 

11 

1 12 

l’ 

i '' 

14 

r 

15 i 16 

! 

STATE 

! 

1 






1 


j 



1 



All Religions 

i 

78 

65 

65 

200 

180 

171 , 

11 

11 

10 

11 

10 

11 

31 

30 32 

Hindu 

76 

65 

d:> 

197 

179 

170 

11 

11 

Id 

12 

Id 

12 

3d 

29 51 

C-distian 

82 

7(1-'' 

71 

2d6 

l>i() 

( 171 ' 

11 

11 

Id 

Id 

Id 

Id 

31 

:12 i 31 

Muslim 

81 

7(1 

70 

205 

I,--!. 

177 

!( 

s 

1" , 

9 

Id 

9 

32 

51 1 55 

Iionland Division 















All Religions ' 

77 

65 

65 

202 

182 

172 

10 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

30 

29 ’ 32 

Hindu 

76 

63 

(hi 

198 

l.'l 

170 

Id 

11 

1(( 

1 1 

10 

11 

:i(( 

29 31 

Christian 

79 

69 

dli 

213 

185 

176 

10 

lo 

l(( 

Id 

9 

9 

2!» 

51 ' 5:4 

Muslim 

79 

69 

d9 

197 

185 

17:4 

10 

s 

Id 

9 

Id 

1 9 

52 

:41 1 35 

Midland Division 












1 



All Religions 

82 

66 

66 

203 

ISO 

169 

12 

12 

11 

12 

11 

11 

31 

31 i 32 

Hiiidii 

79 

63 

6:4 

201 

led 

171 

12 

12 

11 

12 

1 1 

12 

:!n 

29 1 51 

Christian 

>5 

72 

72 

205 

178 

167 

11 

12 

Id ' 

11 

Id 

Id 

:42 

:!5 ; 35 

M uslim 

86 

71 

72 

217 

1 '8 

181 

10 

9 

Id 

9 

10 

9 

51 

:42 ! 3:4 

Highland 















Division 















All Religions 

62 

5d 

58 

173 

160 

: 166 

5 

6 


9 

8 

10 

35 

33 1 33 

H-iidu 

59 

52 

36 

I6:i 

151 

; 163 

1 

3 

d 

- 

<1 

s 

) !'> 

.45 

53 ! 32 

Christian 

69 

58 

do 

19d 

169 

i , 

3 

■> 

6 

8 

1 

1 s 

35 

34 I :44 

H iLsliin 

71 

64 

70 

199 

1S9 

j 185 

1 

(i i 

1 

1 


8 

i 

1 

9 

10 

i 

:i5 

32 ! 5:; 


2 o 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI 
Variation in population at certain age-periods 


Increase per cent, in population 


Ihvision 

! Period 


All ages 

0—10 

1 

j 10~15 

j 15 — 40 

1 40—60 

60 and over 



1 

1 

; 2 

1 :■’. 

4 

1 

o 

f) 


s 

STATE < 

i 1901-1911 

i 16-2 

191 

1 19-4 

13-6 

14-6 

19-8 

j 1911—1921 

j 16-8 

181 

1 22-5 

16-2 

15-4 

16-7 

c. 

: 1921—1931 

27 2 

44-4 

20-9 

20-7 

21-4 

21-3 

Administrative 

i 






Division 

moi— 1911 

1 

1 17.9 

21-0 

1 20-3 

14-6 

14-1 

25-6 

Southern ^ 

1911—1921 

I 17‘0 

IC-T 

24-5 

17-3 

14-4 

10-:! . 

1921—19:11 

: 24-0 

38*r> 

1 

i 17-6 

19-4 

16-8 

14-1 

Central < 

1901-1911 

' 15-2 

1 

18-9 

19-9 

12-3 

13-7 

14-2 

1911-1921 

17-0 

17-5 

23*0 

15-6 

15-2 

17-2 

c 

1921— l9:il 

2'> * 2 

42-5 

18-8 

18-7 

19-4 

19-5 

Northern ) 

1901—1911 

1 1911—1921 

14*5 

15-8 

141 

16-5 

19.7 

12-4 

14-4 

15-0 

15*9 

20 -:i 

22 - :4 

c 

i 1921—19:11 

29-1) 

49-2 

24-6 

20-7 

24-4 

29-5 

r 

1901—1911 

85* 7 

113-7 

79-1 

75*5 

83-4 

248-5 

High Range i 

1911-1921 

42-0 

:34-9 

34-7 

49-5 

37-4 

2-8 

1921—1931 

K4-9 

122-7 

55*3 

Sl-4 

79-9 

27-8 

Natural Division 

r 

1901-1911 

13-2 

16-6 

15-9 

10*7 

11-3 

17-0 

Lowland 1 

1911— 19'1 

15-0 

14-2 

21-5 

14-3 

13-7 

14-0 

1921-1931 

24-2 

39-3 

17-2 

18*3 

21-3 

18-2 

( 

1901-1911 

18-2 

20-6 

22-0 

15-7 

17-3 

20.6 

■Midland a 

1911 — 1921 

17-4 

17-1 

22-5 

16-3 

16-0 

19-0 

1 

1921—1931 

27-5. 

46*5 

22-3 

19-5 

20-2 

25-1 

f 

1901—1911 

:30-2 

:37-6 

:44-7 

1 

25*7 

25-7 

40-3 

Highland i 

1911—1921 

32-2 

27-2 

:i3-3 

36-3 

29-9 

22-3 

1921- 1931 

54 -8 

77*5 j 

1 

43-2 

55 • 0 

36-4 

10-3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII 
Reported birth-rate by sex and natural division 


Number of births per 1,000 of total population 


y ear ’ 

State 

Lowland Division 

^ Midland Pivision 

Highland Division 

Male-. 

Females 

1 

1 Males 

Females 

1 

j Males 

! 

Females 

i 1 

1 Males 

1 1 

Females 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

j 

6 

1 

j 7 

8 

9 

1920-1921 

18-5 

18-2 

19-6 

18-8 

17-2 

1 17-3 

1 

21-0 

22*9 

1921-1922 ! 

17-2 

17-1 

18-0 

17-5 

16-1 

1 16-3 

20-2 

21-8 

1 

1922-1923 

16-5 

16-2 

17-2 

16-4 

15*7 

I 15*6 

19-3 

21-5 

1923—1924 

16-8 

16-7 

17-9 

17-2 

15-6 

16-0 

19-0 

2l-0 

1924-1925 i 

14-1 

13-5 

15-4 

14-5 

12-6 

12-2 

16-7 

18-3 

1925—1926 1 

17-1 

15-9 

16-4 

15-0 

17-5 

16-4 

19-9 

21-1 

1926—1927 

18-9 

18-1 

17 '3 

16-2 

! 20-5 

19-6 

20-5 

22-4 

1927-1928 

19-7 

18-6 

17-0 

16-3 

21-6 

20-5 

21-9 

22-6 

1928 -1929 

20-8 i 

19-7 

18-3 j 

17-3 

23-0 

21*6 

22-9 

24-4 

1929—1930 j 

22-5 ; 

21-7 

19*4 i 

1 

18-3 

25-3 

24-5 

24-3 

26-6 

Average for the 1 

1 






j 


decade | 

18-4 

17-7 

17-7 

16-7 

18-7 

18 2 

20-7 

22 6 


Note The rates given in this table and the succeeding three tables have tx:en calculated on the population estimateii for eacli 

year on the basis of the actual increase in population during the decade assuming that the populations in successive 
years form a series of geometrical progression . 




SUBSIDIARY TABLES 


1-iB 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII 
Reported death-rate by sex and natural division 


Year 

Humber of deaths (lor 1.000 of iotal population 

State 

Lowland 

Division 

Midland 

Division ; 

Highland Division 

JIales 

Female." 

Mak-s 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Fuiiiale 

' 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

1 

(> 

7 


;) 

1020-1921 

12-9 

11-2 

13 C 

li-t; 

11-9 

10-.-. 

ir.-o 

15 T, 

1921-1922 

11-9 

10-3 

12 -.I 

10 -o 

11-4 

10 -0 

13-4 

13-0 

1922-1923 

11 -.3 

10 -0 

11-9 

10 -3 

10-9 

9 ■ 6 

14-4 

12-8 

1923-1924 

ii-t; 


11 -.8 

10-2 

11-0 

9-4 

1 5 ■ 5 

13-7 

1924-1923 

9-2 

8*t.i 

10-1 

S • 

.8 *3 

7-3 

10 • 6 

9-8 

192.>-192t; 

8-4 

7-G 

S-4 

7-4 

8-1 

7-4 

10 ■ it 

lO-!' 

1926-1927 

9-4 

9-0 

9-2 


9-.) 

9-3 

11-6 

12-2 

1927-192S 

9-2 

,S-4 

S*il 

S'o 

9-3 

8-8 

11-4 

12-2 

1928-1929 

10-9 

10-1 

IIM 

lo*2 

10 M 

9-8 

12-3 

.'2-2 

1929-1930 

lll'O 


!)•:> 

8*8 

! 10-7) 

10-1 

11-4 

12MI 

average for the 









decade 

10-5 

9-4 

10-6 

9-3 

10-1 

9-2 

12-6 

12-4 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 

Reported death-rate by sex and age during the decade per mille 

living at the same age 


Age 

' Average for the ' 

decade | 

1920 - 

-1921 

1921 

-1922 

1922 - 

1923 

1923-1924 

1 Males 

1 

) 

Females ! 

1 

Males 

Females 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males i 

i 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

O 

1 

i 

5 

a 

1 

^ i 

1 

8 

1 

9 

10 

11 

All ages 

iO ’5 

9'4 

12-9 

lf 2 

11-9 

10-3 ' 

11-5 I 

10-0 

11-6 

100 

0 - 1 

43-3 

35 -3 i 

54 -8 

43-0 

53-2 

43-0 

48 ' 1 ! 

41-1 

46'1 

31-5 

1 - 5 

13 - 7 ) 

12-5 

17-7 

15 -8 

18-3 

1 . 5-3 

16-0 ; 

14-3 ! 

17'6 

14’8 

5 — 10 

5 0 

5-1 , 

8-4 

/ 

7-6 

0-7 i 

6*8 : 

5-8 

6-8 ! 

5-8 

10-15 

3 -3 

3-0 

4-6 

3-9 

3-9 

3-3 

3'7 1 

3-3 i 

3-8 

3-1 

15-20 

3-8 

3-9 

5-2 

4-.4 

4-2 

3-9 ^ 

4-2 1 

3*7 1 

4-5 j 

3-9 

20-30 

5-3 

5-4 

(j '5 

6*4 

5 * 0 

5-5 

i 

5 8 ! 

5*4 I 

o-o . 

O ’ 5 

30-40 

0'8 

6-8 

9-0 

8-7 

7*8 

7*5 

7-8 i 

7-4 1 

7*8 , 

7-2 

10—50 

10-2 

8-2 

13-6 

11-0 

12-1 

9-6 i 

I 2'3 ! 

9-8 1 

11-9 ' 

9-7 

50-00 

17-7 

I 2 -S 

21-4 

15*3 

20-3 

14-4 

2 J -5 1 

14-4 [ 

19 8 

14-7 

00 ana over 

5 1 ■ 5 

40-0 

58-2 

50 ' 8 

51*8 

48*0 

' 

55-7 1 

47-2 

55 * 0 

1 

47-3 


)) 



1924- 

1925 

1925 

-1920 

1920- 

1927 

1927 

-1928 1 j 

1928- 

-1929 

1929- 

-1930 

Males 

Females ! 

Males 

Femalc'^ 

Males ; 

Females 

Males 

1 hemaks | 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 j 

20 

21 

22 

23 

9-2 

8-0 

8 d 

7-6 

9-4 

9-0 

9 2 

8-4 ! 

1 

10-9 

10 1 

10-0 

9 6 

39-0 

33-2 

33-7 

25-3 

40-4 

32-9 

38 ■ 8 

; 1 i 

40-7 

32-4 

48-4 

39-5 

13-1 , 

11-4 

10-5 

i 9-8 

11-9 i 

12-1 

lO'o 

10-2 1 

11 -4 

11-2 

12-5 

12-7 

4-8 

3-9 

3-9 

3-7 

4-0 ; 

4-3 

4-0 

4-1 1 

5 ’9 

5-4 

4-1 

4-0 

3-0 

2-7 : 

2-5 

1 2 “2 

2-3 , 

2-3 

2-0 

i 2-0 

4-5 

4-3 

2-3 

2-4 

3*5 

3-2 ! 

2-9 

! 3-3 

2'it 1 

3 0 

3-3 

; 3 • H 

4-4 

5-4 

3-2 

4-1 

4*7 ■ 

4-6 

4-1 

4-4 

4 5 

4-8 ' 

4-4 

4-S ^ 

6*5 

6-9 

4*5 

5-3 

0 • 3 ' 

G-0 

5-0 

5-3 

5 •4 

60 

5 *8 

.5-9 

7 ' 8 

8*2 

6-2 

6-6 

9-1 ! 

0*9 

7’9 

i OM 

8-3 

U*8 ' 

8*5 

1 o*y 1 

10-5 

8-4 


7*2 

10-8 - 

J2-0 i 

14-0 

10-1 

10-2 

12-2 

l.-)-7 

: 11-2 1 

17-5 

12-8 

15-7 

12-0 

47-3 j 

38-4 1 

42-4 

1 39-0 

50 ■ y 

50-2 

49-0 

! 45*5 

i ! 

50'2 

45*3 

52-0 

49-0 
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CHAPTER IV — AGE 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 

Reported deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex 


state 


Actual number of deaths in Natural Divisions 


Actnal number of deaths 


Disease and year 


Small-pox 


Fever 


Cholera 


Plague 


ia20- 

1921- 
19-22 

1922- 
, 1924- 
‘ 1925- 

1926 ■ 

1927- 

1928- 
; 1929- 

r 1920- 
1921- 
: 1922 
I 1928- 
) 1924- 
' 1925- 
'"l92(l- 

1927- 
; 1928- 
; 1929- 

71920- 
1921- 
1922 - 
I 1928- 
! 1924- 
' 1923 - 
1926- 
: 1927- 

1928- 

1929- 


Dystiitery and Diarrhoea. ■' 


1920- 

1921- 

1922- 
1928 
1924 

1925- 

1926- 

1927- 

1928- 

1929- 


-1921 

-1922 

1928 

-1924 

-1925 

-1926 

-1927 

-1928 

- 1929 
-1930 

-1921 
- 1922 

1923 
-1924 
-1925 
-1926 
-1927 
-15128 
-1929 
-1930 

-1921 

-1922 

- 1928 
-1!I24 
-,1925 

1926 

-l!)27 

-1928 

-1929 

-19.80 

-l‘l21 

-1922 

-1923 

1924 
192.5 

-1926 

-1927 

-192.8 

-1929 

-1930 


/1920-1921 
1 1922-1923 
1923- 1924 
1927—1928 


I 


I 13 


Katio per | 
mille of eacii ] 
sex i 


Lowland 


80 > 
46 I 
320 1 

22.8 j 

227 I 
63 
69 
1.8 
165 
9.89 

17,177 

15,210 

15,647 

1.5.359 

12.433 

10,9.80 

13,566 

13,108 

12.8!>3 

1.5.510 

4 

1 

1 

179 

748 

182 

21 

772 

9.842 

336 

6,133 
5..578 
,5;2.5i 
5,674 
6.320 
6,7 63 
7,777 
6,142 
.5.211 
5.657 


3 

48i 
25 
1821 
119! 
1261 
33: 
36 
8 
,84 1 
533 1 

9,290 

8.392 

s.Cion 

8,415 

6,690 

5,79.8 

7.021 

6.833 

6.717| 

H,060i 

2 | 

I 

117 

403' 

1031 

9| 

415 

.5.1861 

177 

3,243| 

2. ‘.I63 
2.698 
2 928 
3,372 
.8,456 
3,81.5: 

3. IIS 
2.623 
2,762 

31 


1 1 

I 

32' 
21 | 
138! 
I0!l' 
101 ■ 
3ui 

33I 

5' 

r--'' 

4.56| 

7..887! 
6,818! 
7,042' 
6,914 1 
i>. 74 3 1 
.5.182| 
(*,r)45' 
6,27.5j 
6,176)1 
7,444! 


0 - 02 ' 
0-01 
0-09 
0-0.5 
0 06 
0-01 
0-02 

0-03 

0-21 

4- 
4-03! 
4-04 
3-86! 
3- 00! 

2 - .54 

3- 00| 
2-S6[ 

2- 74 

3- 22 


2‘ 

..i 

ll 

62 ! 

34.5' 

79i 

12 ;' 

4,656! 

1.59| 

2,S90j 
2,6151 
2 553; 

2,746: 

2.948, 

3,307; 

3,962i 

3,0241 

2,588! 

2.895' 


0-05 

0-l8l 

()-0.5 

. 0-17 
2 - 12 | 

0- 07 

1- 60 
1-42 
1 -27 
1-34 
1-51 
1-51 
1-63! 
l'30j 
1-07 
1 - 10 ! 


6 

0-021 

0-01 

0-07 

0-05 

0-05 

0-01 

O'Ol 

0- 03 
0-18! 

1 

1- Ool 
3-37' 
3-47I 
3.27j 

2- 63 
2-32 
2-86! 
2-671 

2 - .56' 

3- 02] 


31 

13 

105 

72 

48 

24 

8 

3 

45 

340 

4,437 

3.936 

4,088 

3,910 

3.359 

2.655 

3,155 

3,052 

2,995 

3,147 


0-03 1 

o-ig! 

O-Oli 

o-oi! 

0- 151 

1- 93j 
0-06: 

i 

1-46' 

1-29| 

1-231 


29) 

35; 

48; 

73, 

29 


1-07. 

1-17 


24 

1.50 

43 

4 

212 

3.0IO 

70 

1.608 

1.511 

1.379 

1,426 

1,760 

1,615 

1,710 

1.477 

1.276 

1.237 


Midlanil 


Highland 


8 

24 

13 

102 

76 

47 

20 

6 

1 

41 

312 

3,792 
3,154 
3,345 
3,328 
2,824 
2.366 
2.827 
2.716 
2.695 
3,21 5 


1 

20 

151 

30 

8 

185 

2.717 

67 

1.412 
1.292 
1,325 
1.360 
1 199 
1.519 
1,787 
1,128 
1,304 
1,278 


■X! 

Ct 

s 

X 1 

V 

S 

r. 

0 

10 

11 


12 

16 

8 ' 

1 


. 

6 

3 ; 

6 



62 

30 , 

15 


1 ; 

44 

•29 1 

3 


4 

7.> 

52 ' 

3 


•) 

9 

9 1 

. . 


1 

28 

27 




4 

4 

1 



, 35 

37 ' 

4 


:> 

1 180 

135 i 

]:i 



' 4.181 

3.585 

672 

1 

1 

510 

, .1,979 

3,300 ' 

477 

' 

364 

' 3.930 

3.308 

587 

1 

:1S9 

i 3,893 

3,206 

612 

410 

i 2.993 

2.654 

338 

1 

265 

2.760 

2.470 

383 

' 

346 

3,365 

3.255 

.501 


463 

! 3.352 

3,166 

429 


393 

1 3.299 

3.11.8 

423 


:16''. 

1 4,055 

1 

3,722 

564i 

.507 

1 

1 .. 

2 

1 

1 

•- 

i 

21 

in 

72 

:i2 

167 

1.55 

so! 

39 

44 

! 41 

16) 

s 

5 

3 

, 


1 

174 

147 

29) 

25 

1,893 

1,704 

283! 

235 

85 

72 

1 22' 

20 

1,428 

1 

: 1,302 

! 207) 

176 

1,297 

: 1,169 

' 15 

1 

154 

1,141 

1 1,065 

! 178 

163 

1,288 

1 

214 

203 

1,396 

1 1.278 

1 216' 

171 

1.600 

1 1,586 

i 241 

202 

1,838 

, 1.949 

1 23 

*' 

226 

1,119 

1,380 

' 222) 

216 

1,154 

' 1.123 

1 193: 

161 

1.306 

; 1,423 

; 219' 

194 


1 

1 


1 

, , 



! 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XI 

Adjusted figures in the different age-groups proportioned to 100,000 of the 

total population in 1911 and 1921 


1911 


Age-grijup 


Males 

Kemales 

Males 

1 


3 

1 

0— 5 

14,715 

15..545 

14,602 

.5 — 10 

12,980 

12-778 

13.233 

10—15 

12.345 

11,997 

12.534 

15—20 

9.321 

10,038 

9,682 

20—25 

8.943 

9.971 

9.091 

25 — 30 

8.337 

8,641 

8,1.53 

30—35 

7,901 

7.590 

7,611 

3.5—40 

6,561 

.5,690 

6.258 

40—45 

5,597 

4,878 

,5.473 

45 — 50 

4.061 

3,619 

4.051 

.50—5.5 

3,315 

3.066 

3.300 

55—60 

2,273 

2,267 

2,221 

60—65 

1,750 

1,800 

1.791 

65— 70 

857 

926 

889 

70 ami over 

1,044 

1,194 

1 

1,114 


1921 


Females 


14.986 

13,195 

12,474 

10,304 

9,939 


7,296 

5,702 

4,987 

3,659 

3,045 
2,156 
1 742 
952 
1.276 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII 

Graduated figures showing individual age distribution proportioned to 100,000 

of the total population in 1931 


Age 

Males j 

Females 

1 Age 

Males 

1 

Females I 

1 ^ge 

1 

Males j 

F emales 

] 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 “ 

3 

0— I 

4,292 

4,292 

25—26 

1,668 

1,667 

50 — 51 

709 

668 

1— 2 

3,706 

3,724 

26—27 

1,625 

1,620 

51 — 52 

676 

6,38 

2— 3 

3,367 

3.395 

27-28 

1,582 

1,571 

52—53 

643 

606 

3- 4 

3.123 

3,164 

28—29 

1,542 

1,.525 

53 — 54 

611 

578 

4 — 5 

2,941 

2,989 

29—30 

1,500 

1,479 

54 — 55 

578 

549 

5— B 

2,796 

2,851 

30—31 

1,460 

1,433 

55 — 56 

548 

520 

«- 7 

2,680 

2,741 

31—32 

1,420 

1,389 

56-57 

517 

494 

7— 8 

2,583 

2,646 

32—33 

1,376 

1,343 

57 — 58 

486 

1 466 

8_ 9 

2,497 

2,564 

33-34 

1,338 

1,301 

58 — 59 

458 

441 

9—10 

2,423 

2,490 

34—35 

1,300 

1,258 

59—60 

429 

414 

10-11 

2,356 

2,424 

35 — 36 

1,258 

1,214 

60—61 

401 

383 

11—12 

2,296 

2,363 

36—37 

1,219 

1,173 

61—62 

373 

366 

12—13 

2,240 

2,304 

37-38 

1,181 

1,132 

62—63 

347 

342 

13—14 

2,188 

2,250 

38—39 

1,142 

1,093 

63—64 

321 

319 

14—15 

2,139 

2,198 

39-40 

1,105 

1,053 

64 — 65 

297 

296 

15— Ifi 

2,093 

2,148 

40-41 

1,066 

1,915 

65 — 66 

273 

275 

16—17 

2,049 

2,098 

41—42 

1,030 

977 

66 — 67 

248 

254 

17—18 

2,005 

2,051 

42—43 

992 

939 

67—68 

226 

234 

18-19 

1.963 

2,003 

13—14 

955 

903 

68—69 

206 

214 

19—20 

1,921 

1,956 

44—45 

920 

866 

69 -70 

185 

195 

20-21 

1,879 

1,909 

45—46 

883 

832 

70—71 

167 

178 

21-22 

1,838 

1,859 

46—47 

848 

799 

71—72 

148 

161 

22-23 

1,795 

1,811 

47-48 

812 

765 

72—73 

130 

144 

23—24 

1,752 

1,763 

48-49 

773 

732 

73—74 

112 

128 

24—25 

1,709 

1,715 

49 — 50 

744 

700 

74—75 

94 

113 






i 

1 r, over 

441 

532 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII 


Bates of mortality and expectation of life at quinquennial ages 


Males j 

Femsles 

Age 

Number living 

Mortality per cent. 

Expectation of 
life in years 

Number living 

Mortality per cent. 

Expectation ot 
life in years 

X 

L 

100 „ 
qx 

e.v 

L 

100 _ 
qx 

ex 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

0 

10,000 

13 -09 

43-80 

10,000 

10-84 

44*55 

5 

8,009 

0-91 

49-40 

8,334 

0-89 

48" 33 

10 

7,751 

0-38 

45*97 

8,081 

0-35 

44-7.8 

15 

7,616 

O' 37 

41-74 

7,940 

0-45 

40-.i2 

20 

7,469 

0-42 

37*51 

7,729 

0-68 

36-.: 6 

25 

7,288 

0-61 

33-38 

7,435 

0-91 

32’ 90 

30 

7,U35 

0-85 

29-49 

7,066 

1-16 

29-49 

35 

40 

6,703 

6,295 

1*13 

1*42 

25-82 

22-32 

6,629 
t;,23 1 

1-44 

1-72 

26*26 

22*74 

45 

5,800 

2-02 

19-01 

5,661 

2*23 

19-77 

50 

5,158 

2-77 

16-05 

5,012 

2-69 

17-01 

55 

4,414 

3 ' 

13-33 

4,327 


14-3U 

60 

3,607 

4- 68 

10-72 

3,622 

3-9.8 

11*59 

65 

2,720 

6'89 

8-42 

2,845 

6-01 

9*0*; 

70 

1,789 

9-90 

6*50 

1,971 

8-81 

6-96 

75 

977 

13*97 

4-91 

1,145 

12-71 

5 * 23 

80 

408 

19-65 

3-54 

516 

1.8-27 

3*75 

85 

109 

29-21 

2-33 

152 

27-75 

2*45 

90 

10 

50*90 

1-30 

17 

49-37 

1-32 
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PART I— SEX 

1 69. The differentiation of sex is a natural phenomenon. By constitution and 
temperament the woman is different from the man. This difference affects all sociological 
questions and hence the sex distinction is maintained in the discussion of all problems 
arising out of the census returns. In the other chapters of this report the sex figures are 
correlated to various population statistics, and in this chapter they are discussed with a 
view to bring out their numerical importance in different sections of the people and the 
country, and to estimate, as far as possible, the variations caused by race, religion, caste, 
migration, environment, and other factors. 

Of all the census returns, those relating to sex are undoubtedly the most accurate. 
There is no chance of any mistake being committed on account of the ambiguity of the 
terms or the ignorance of the enumerated or the enumerator, nor is there any possibility 
of deliberate misstatement of facts. The only possible source of error is omission or 
duplication. These may occur more in the case of one sex than of the other and thereby 
the sex ratio may be affected. In India generally there are more males than females, 
while in Europe the opposite is the case. In Travancore, as in India, males exceed 
females. The shortage of females as compared with males has been attributed by some 
critics to mistakes in enumeration. Accuracy in enumeration increases with each census 
and, as far as Travancore is concerned, the present census can certainly claim to have 
attained to as high a degree of accuracy as is now possible. It \vill be seen later that, though 
in the total population of the State males exceed females, there are certain sections of the 
population and certain localities which have shown a higher female ratio at all the censuses 
while in the other sections and other localities there has always been a higher male ratio! 
If the disproportion in the sexes had been due to mistakes in enumeration, there could not 
have been such a uniformity in the variations at the different censuses. If mistakes had 
occurred it is quite imfxobable that they would have repeated themselves in the same 
direction at the same locality at different censuses. The sex returns for Travancore may, 
therefore, be taken to be correct, and the difference in the sex ratio between this State 
and Europe can only be attributed to natural causes. 

1 70. The statistics of sex, in combination with those of religion, age and civil 
condition, are given in Imperial Table VII, and combined with caste, tribe or race they 
are shown in Imperial Table Vlll. The main features of the figures relating to sex and 
of the vital statistics for the past decade are exhibited in the following subsidiary tables 
given at the end of this chapter. 

I. General proportion of the sexes by administrative and natural divisions. 

II. Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by main 

religions at each of the last three censuses. 

III. Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods bv reliainn anrl 

natural division (Census of 1931). 

IV. Number of females per 1 ,000 males for certain selected castes. 

V. Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the deea^»o 

1901-10, 1911-20 and 1921-30. ^ ne aecades 

VI. Number of deaths of each sex at different ages. 

VII. Size of family correlated with the duration of marriage and the caste or 

religion of family. 

VIII. Avwage size of family correlated vnth the age of wife and the difference 

between the ages of husband and wife. 
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171. The expression “ sex ratio ” is used in this chapter to indicate the number of Sex ratio of 

females per 1,000 males. As population 
in most other parts of India, so 
in Travancore are males in 
excess of females. According 
to the present census there are 
987 females per 1 ,000 males in 
the aggregate population of this 
State. This IS the highest sex 
ratio that Travancore has had 
since 1881, In that year the 
ratio was 1 ,006, it dropped to 

982 in 1891, to 981 in 1901 
and 19 1 1 and to 97 1 in 1921, 
and in 1931 it rose to 987. 

The variations in the sex ratio 
at the last six censuses are 
shown in the diagram given in 
the margin. The very high 
ratio in 1881 and the fairly 
heavy drop in the ratio in 1921 
are somewhat abnormal. 



Of the administrative divisions, the sex ratio is the highest in the Southern 
Division at the present census, the sexes being almost equal there, 999 females per 1,000 
males. In the Central Division it is slightly less, viz., 995, but in the Northern Division 
it drops to 983 and in the High Range to so low a figure as 766 due mainly to the 
excess of male immigrants. The order of variation in the different divisions has been 
the same at all the previous censuses. The difference in the sex ratio is seen more 
strikingly in the natural than in the administrative divisions. In the Lowland Division 
the general rule has been reversed. The females here exceed the males by four per 1,(^0. 
In the Midland Division the ratio drops to 985 and in the Highland Division to ’870.' 
At the previous censuses also the ratio was less in the Midland than in the Lowland and 
still less in the Highland, but in no census since 1 88 1 have the females exceeded ^e 
males in the Lowland Division except at the present. 


1 72. To work out the sex ratio of the natural population the influence of migration 
has to be eliminated. Immigrants and emigrants by sex are shown in the marginal 

statement. It will be seen from 
this statement that Travancore 
has gained 76,637 persons by 
migration during the last 
decade, and that in this number 
there are 4,783 more women 
dian men. The sex ratio of 
the actual population must, 
therefore, be higher than that 
of the natural population. 
Subsidiary Table I shows that 
this is actually the case. The 

,, a ■ no -7 • nor f 7 sex ratio of the actual popula- 

tion of the State is 987 as against 985 for the natural population. At the previous 
censuses also the natural population showed a slightly lower ratio than the actual. The 
sex ratio of the natural population has decreased from the Southern to the Cental and 
from the latter to the Northern Division at all the censuses ; but in the High Range Division 
it has increased to 1,003 at the present census unlike at ijie previous ones. In the natural 
divisions there has been a steady fall in the ratio from the Lowland to the Midland and 
from the latter to the Highland. 



Immigrants and emigrants by sex 


Males 

Females 

Immigrants 

68,134 

66,969 

Emigrants 

31.707 

26,759 

Excess of immigrants 
over emigrants 

36,427 

40,210 


Sex ratio of 
the natural 
population 
of the State. 
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CHAPTER V part I — SEX 


The effect of 
migration on 
sex ratio. 


The variations in the sex ratio of the natural population of the different divisions 
at the present census, which are extracted in the marginal statement, seem to support the 

observations of Sir Alexander Baines 

Number of females per 1,000 males in the natural population 
of administrative and ‘natural divisions in 1931 


Administrative Division 


Southern Division 
Central „ 

Xorthern „ 

High Range „ 


Natural Division 


Lowland Division 
Midland „ 

Highland ,, 



in his Census Report of India for 1891. 
He says, “A review of the whole field 
of statistics resulting from the census 
enquiries seems to afford ground for the 
following deductions, which however 
are not put for the present as more 
than conjectural. The ratio of females 
to males, taking the whole population 
in existence at one time, has a tendency 
to be higher along the coast or within 
the influence of the sea air, to an extent 
beyond what can be accounted for 

merely by the temporary absence of a 

certain number of males at sea. It runs 
higher, too, in hilly tracts, as a rule, than on the plains, and it seems to be depressed by 
a dry and hot climate, particularly if accompanied by a considerable range of temperature.” 
The Lowland Division of Travancore lies along the sea-coast and here we have the highest 
proportion of females to males in the natural population. The High Range Division is 
a hilly tract where the climate is the opposite of hot and dry, accompanied by a limited 
range of temperature, and there the sex ratio is higher than that on the plains. In these 
two respects the variations noticed in this State are in agreement with the inferences 
drawn by Sir Alexander Baines. 

173. In the previous two paragraphs we have considered the sex ratio of the actual 
and natural population in the broad administrative and natural divisions of the State and 
seen in a general way the effect of migration on the sex proportions. For a more thorough 
study of this question we have to examine the sex ratio of the actual and natural population 
of the different taluks, because in some localities conditions vary from taluk to taluk. Two 
maps are placed opposite this page, one showing the sex ratio of the actual population, and 
the other of the natural population of the taluks. The difference between these ratios 
affords a clue to the direction and type of migration. The two sets of ratios and 

their difference for 

Sex ratio of the actual and natural population of a few selected taluhs 


those taluks in which 
the difference is appre- 
ciable are given in the 
marginal statement. In 
paragraph 117 of the 
Census Report of India 
for 1921 Mr, Marten 
says “The ratio of 
females is always com- 
paratively low in a 
population that contains 
a foreign element. ” 
The marginal statement 
shows that the female 
ratio of the actual popula- 
tion is decidedly lower 
than that of the natural 
population in Trivan- 
drum, Nedumangad, 
Pathanapuram, Patha- 
namthitta, Thodupula, Devikulam and Pirmede. We have seen in paragraph 1)8 
Chapter HI, that the above taluks contain large numbers of immigrants. Mr. Marten’s 
inference, therefore, holds good in the case of these taluks. These are regions which 
receive immigrants, and among them males preponderate. The preponderance of males 
among the immigrants is an index of the temporary or semi-permanent nature of the 
migration. Mr. Marten also observes that in regions which send out emigrants the sex ratio 
of the actual population will be higher than that of the natural population. This is true of the 
taluks of Chirayinkil, Karunagapally, Karthikapally, Mavelikara, Vaikom and Minachi! 


Taluk 

Sex ratio of 
actual population 

Sex ratio of 
natural popu- 
lation 

j Difference 
between columns 

2 and 3 
Increase ( + ) 
Decrease ( — ) 

Thovala 

1,012 

992 

—20 

Agasthiswaram 

1,033 

1,014 

— 19 

Trivandrum 

985 

1.019 

+ 34 

Xedumanead 

980 

997 

+ 17 

Chirayinkil 

1,077 

1.059 

—IS 

Karunaganally 

1,030 

1 ,01 6 

—14 

Karthikapally 

1.024 

1.013 

—11 

Mavelikara 

1,009 

982 

—27 

Pathanapuram 

964 

1.010 

+ 46 

i^henkotta 

1.008 

877 

—131 

Pathanamthirt a 

yi>8 1 

983 

+ 2a 

Vaikom 

994 

965 

— 29 

Parur 

1.009 

936 

— 73 

Thodupula 

937 

958 

+ 21 

Minachil 

967 

951 

— 16 

Pirmede 

726 

1,004 

+ 278 

Devikulam 

799 

4.001 

+ 202 
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REFERENCE 

Aiiininistratiie Division Boundary 
Taluk Boundary 

Under 950 females per 1,000 males 



950 to 975 

Do. 

97S to 1,000 

Do. 

1,000 to 1,025 

Do. 

1,025 to 1,035 

Do. 

1,035 4' over 

Do. 


Cochin Stale 


VILAVAi 


B The figure given in each taluk indicates 
the number of females per 1,000 males. 
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There has been an appreciable exodus of people from the above taluks to other parts of the 
State, and to this may be attributed the higher proportion of females in the actual than in 
the natural population. The ratios in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram, Shenkotta and 
Parur do not agree with either of the above propositions. These are taluks lying at the 

frontier and they receive large numbers of 
immigrants from the adjoining British districts 
or Cochin State, and yet the sex ratio of their 
actual population is greater than that of the 
natural population. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the immigrants consist of more 
females than males, as can be seen from the 
marginal figures. The preponderance of 
females in the immigrants, which has raised the 
sex ratio of the population, indicates that the 
migration is of a permanent type brought about by women coming over to Travancore 
by marriage from the adjoining territories. Thus we see that the fall in the sex ratio of 
the actual population is generally due to immigration of a temporary or semi-permanent type 
and its rise may be caused either by emigration or by permanent immigration. 



Immigrants into certain 1 


taluks 1 

Taluk 




Males 

Females ^ 

Thovala 

816 

1,133 

Agasthiswaram 

1,628 

2,491 

Shenkotta 

2,597 

5,599 

Parur 

2,521 

7,393 


1 74. In Western countries the ratio of females to males is higher in urban than Sex proportion 
in rural communities. In the United States, for example, the number of females per 1,000 ‘“rban^^areas. 
males was 996 in urban areas as against 925 in rural areas in 1 920. The preponderance 
of females in urban areas is attributed to the fact that “the cities afford many more 
opportunities for the gainful employment of women than do the rural districts.” In 
Travancore there are no large industrial cities like those found in the United States, 

England or other Western countries. The occupations in the chief towns in this State are 
more suited to men than to women, and consequently the immigrants to towns consist more 
of males than of females. Some figures showing the sex ratio in urban and rural are^ in 
this State have been given in paragraph 99, Chapter II. Here we shall examine this 
question a little more in detail. The municipal towns are more urban in character than 
the other towns and so the comparison is confined to the statistics relating to municipal 

towns and rural parts. In the 

Xumher of females per fOOO males in the actual and natural marginal Statement aTe given 
population in municipal towns and rural areas .1 L - f I i r ” i 

the numbers ot males and females 
and the sex ratio of the actual 
and the natural population of the 
urban and rural areas. In the 
actual population the sex ratio in 
municipal towns is distinctly lower 
than that in rural areas. This 
difference is, as has been already 
pointed out, due to the towns 
attracting more male than female 
immigrants unlike in Western 
countries. In the natural popu- 
lation, however, the difference 
in the sex ratio between the 
urban and the rural areas is 
negligible. It is to be inferred, 
therefore, that in Travancore 
urbanization not only does not decrease, but actually increases, masculinity in the actual 
population, and makes hardly any difference in the natural population. 



Municipal 

towns 

Rural areas 
including 
census towns 

Actual population 



Stales 

Females 

Number of females 

per 1,000 males 

209,506 

198,956 

950 

2,355,567 

2,331,944 

990 

Natural population 



Males . 

Females 

Number of females 

per 1,000 m.ales 

168,073 

163,6u2 

973 

2,154,611 

2,101,671 

975 


Urbanization, in the sense in which it is understood in Western countries, is not 
applicable to Travancore. Towns here are only out-grown villages. There is hardly 
any large-scale factory industry as in the West. The cottage industries, of which there are 
a few important ones like coir yarn spinning and weaving, are not concentrated in towns 
but are carried on generally by the people living in the coastal tract. This region is 
much more thickly populated than the rest of the country. In view of large numbers of the 


2 I 
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persons living in the coastal tract being engaged on industries and other diverse 

occupations, and of the very high density of 


Natural Division 

Number of females per 
1,000 males 

Actual 

population 

Natural 

population 

Lowland 

1.001 

996 

Midland 

985 

980 

Highland 

sro 

95-5 


is most rural has the smallest ratio, 
urbanization lowers masculinity. 


g , - j Q — j 

population in this region, the Lowland 
Division may be said to partake more of the 
character of urban than of rural area. The 
Midland and the Highland Divisions, on the 
other hand, are purely rural in character. 
The sex proportions of the actual and natural 
population in these divisions are given in the 
margin. The Lowland Division which is 
least rural has the highest ratio of females to 
males, and the Highland Division which 
These figures seem to support the theory that 


Comparison 
vith other 
States, Provin- 
ces a^ 
Coupes. 


175. A wide range of variations is seen in the sex ratios of the different communities 
living in the same locality and of the same communities living under different conditions. 
The probable causes of these variations will be dealt with later. It will suffice here to 
note the existence of the variations. From the figures given in the margin it will be seen 

that among the Indian 

Mer of feruiles per 1,000 males TraVanCOre has 

a lower sex ratio than 
Cochin or Pudukottai, 
but a higher one than 
Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Baroda or K^hmir. 
Among the pro||nces, 
Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar 
have higher and the 
others lower ratios than 
Travancore. Among 
the foreign countries, 
those in Western and 
Central Europe show 
a preponderance of 

females over males and their sex ratio is naturally higher than that of Travancore. But 
the countries in Elastern Europe and Asia have fewer females than males and among 
them Greece and Japan come neener to Travancore in their sex proportions than any other 
country. 


Indian States 


British Indian 


Countries * 

(1931 census) 


Provinces (1931 census) 

Pudukottai 

1,096 

Madras 

1,025 

United Kingdom 

1,086 

Cochin 

1,0*3 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,008 

Norway 

Denmark 

1,064 

1,058 



Central Provinces and 


Sweden 

1,049 

Travanoope 

987 

Berar 

1,000 

Spain 

Austria 

1,049 

1,035 



Burma 

958 

Germany 

1,032 

Hyderabad 

959 

Bengal 


France 

1,022 


924 

Italy 

1,010 

Mysore 

955 

Bombay 

909 

Greece 

Japan 

986 

980 

Baroda 

942 

United Provinces 

904 

Bulgaria 

958 




India 

940 

Jammu and Kashmir 

881 

Punjab 

831 

China 

801 


Sex Proportions 
by religion. 
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Sumber of females per lf)00 males 
by religion at the last three censuses 


Religion 

! 1911 

1 1921 

1 

1931 

Hindus 

1 

993 ! 

1 

984 

999 

Christians . 

960 [ 

953 

969 

Muslims 

945 ! 

1 

927 

957 


The sex proportions among Hindus, Christians, and Muslims at the last 
three censuses are shown in the marginal statement. At all 
the censuses the Hindus have had the highest sex ratio. In 
1 93 1 the proportions of males and females among them are 
almost equal, there being only a deficiency of one female per 
1 ,000 males. The Christian sex ratio is lower than that of 
the Hindus but higher than that of the Muslims. This 

has been so at all the censuses. In 1931 the Christian 
females are short of the males by 31 per 1 ,000. The 

Muslims whose sex ratio has always been the lowest have 
now a deficiency of 43 females per 1 ,000 males. 

The fall In the sex ratio of the total population in 1921 already referred to was 
shared by all the religions. The variations by religion at the last three censuses are 


-1 


♦The figures for India and the United Kingdom are those of 1931 census and the figures for other countries 
those given at p, 253 of The Mechanism and PHytiology of Sex Determination by Richard Goldschmidt, (Translated! 
William J. Dakin ) ’ ^ 
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shown in the diagram given in the margin. 


Diagram 34 — showing the number 
of females per !,000 males 
in each main religion 
at the last three censuses. 



1,000 


990 


980 


970 


960 


S60 


9<0 


93 0 


920 


The deficiency of women among the Christians 
and the Muslims cannot be due to migration, 
because the large majority of the migrants 
are Hindus. The explanation must, there- 
fore, be looked for in the higher female 
mortality amongst them. The vital statistics 
collected in Travancore do not record 
mortality among the different religions 
separately, but the social customs and the 
mode of living prevalent among the Chris- 
tians and Muslims are such as are likely 
to result in a higher female mortality. The 
purdah system compels the Muslim women 
to remain within the four walls of their 
ill-ventilated houses, very few of them receive 
proper medical attendance during their ill- 
ness or at child-birth, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that they die in comparatively 
larger numbers than their Christian or Hindu 
sisters. Among Christians, and particularly 
among the Syrian Christians who constitute 
nearly 60 per cent, of the Christian popula- 
tion, we will see in Chapter Vi that child 
marriage is more prevalent than among the 
Hindus except one or two minor communi- 
ties like the Brahmans and the Kudumis 
whose numbers form but an insignificant 
proportion of the total Hindus. Premature 
maternity may, therefore, be the primary 
cause of a higher female mortality among 
the Syrian Christians. Among the Hindus, 
on the other hand, there is neither the 
purdah habit nor is child marriage a common 
custom. These circumstances may have 
contributed to the highest sex ratio among 
the Hindus, a lower ratio among the Chris- 
tians and the lowest among the Muslims. 


The marginal statement will show that, except in the case of the Christians whose 

sex ratio is sli^tly higher in the 
Midland than in the Lowland Division, 
the different religions show a fall in 
the proportion of females to males from 
the Lowland to the Midland and from 
the latter to the Highland Division. 
Both religion and locality, therefore, 
seem to affect the sex ratio. 


Religion 

Humber of females per 1,000 males by religion 
in dillerent natural divisions 

Lowland 

Division 

Midland 

Division 

Highland 

Division 

Hindus 

1,018 

99.5 

881 

Christians . 

974 

977 

.848 

Muslims 

976 

944 

853 


1 77. The proportions of sexes among the different castes and tribes are shown in gg, j,y 
Subsidiary Table I V given at the end of this chapter. The more important castes and caste op tribe, 
tribes included therein can be divided into three broad groups, namely, ( 1 ) primitive 
tribes, (2) castes which are entirely or mamly marumakkathayis, and (3) castes which 
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are entirely or mainly makkathayis. The sex ratios of these three groups of castes and 
tribes are given in the following statement and are shown graphically by the diagram 
below : — 


Primitive tribes Mafumakkathayis 1 Makkathayis 


I 


Ullatau 

1,284 

Kuravan 

1,074 

Thantapuiayan 

1,060 

Muthuvan 

1,005 

Vet an 

983 

Malayarayan 

974 

Mannan 

919 

Kanikkaran 

889 

Average 

1,057 


Veluthadanayar 

1,029 

Nanjanad T ejlala 

1,019 

Nayar 

1,014 

Velan 

1,014 

ilavan 

1,009 

Velakkithalanayar 

1,006 

Ve.Ian 

1,000 

Fulayan 

987 

Thantan 

978 

Krishnanvaka 

889 

Valati 

950 

Average 

1,006 


Yadavan 1,077 

Saliyap 1,049 

Para van 1,023 

Ohetti 1,011 

Vlrasaivar 995 

Karamajan 993 

Brahman other than Malayaja 988 
Vannan 984 

Kaniyan 980 

aniy an 980 

Parayan 973 

Afayaii 969 

Vellala other than Nanjanad 962 
Xadar 959 

Maravan 946 

Kudumi 923 

Pallan 875 

Malayala Brahman 858 


Average 968 



Generally speaking, the ^imitive tribes have a higher sex ratio than the maru- 
makkatha)ris and the latter a higher ratio than the makkathayis. There are no doubt 
some variations within the groups. Among the primitive tribes the Kuravan is the only 
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tribe having a population of considerable numbers, and they have an excess of females 
over males. The numbers of the other tribes are too few to justify a general inference 
being drawn about their sex ratio. However, the tendency of the tribes, as is seen from 
the average ratio, is for the females to outnumber the males. Most of the castes included 
in marumakkathaps show a slight excess of females over males and in the case of 
the few, among whom the proportion of females is less than that of males, the deficiency 
ranges only from 1 3 to 50 per 1 ,000 males. The marumakkathayis have on the whole 
more females than males, but the average excess of females is only six per 1 ,000 males 
as against 57 in the case of the primitive tribes. Of the makkathayis, ail the important 
communities except four minor ones show a deficiency of females. The average proportion 
of the makkathayis is only 968 females to 1,000 males. There is thus a distinct 
difference between the marumakkathayis and makkathayis in their sex ratio, which 
may probably be attributed to the fact that the women of the former communities enjoy 
more freedom and receive better treatment than those of the latter. The inference that 
may be drawn from the figures discussed above is that the highest sex ratio of the primitive 
tribes is probably due to the race ; and the higher ratio among the marumakkathayis than 
among the makkathayis, may be due to the difference in their social customs. 

The statement given above shows that in certain tribes and castes females are in 

excess of males. Such 
has been the case not 
only at the present 
census but invariably at 
the previous censuses 
also, as can be seen from 
the marginal statement 
showing the sex pro- 
portions of the more 
important of these castes 
at the last four censuses. 

There is a 
agreement between the 
^ex ratios of most of the castes in 1901, |911 and 1931. The lower ratios in 1921 
are abnormal and may be due to defective enumeration. 

1 78 The map showing the proportion of sexes in the actual population opposite ratio 
page 1 28 gives the sex ratio in the different taluks. The proportion of sexes per mille by locality, 
•of the population of each taluk is exhibited in the following diagram : — 



Kumher of females per 1^000 males in certain selected castes at the 
last four centuses 


Caste 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Chetti 

1,011 

978 

982 

1,010 

liavan 

1,009 

996 

1,011 

1,012 

Kuravan 

1,074 

1,039 

1.048 

1,0.59 

Kayar 

1,014 

996 

1,004 

1.002 

Paravan 

1,023 

999 

1,004 

1,030 

fialiyan 

1,049 

968 

1,003 

1,010 

Velan 

1,014 

964 

1,040 

1,030 

YeiuthadanSyar 

1,029 

1,023 

986 

1,041 

Yadavan 

1,077 

1,085 

1,006 

983 


Diagram 36 — Stewing tbe sex proportions per 1,000 of the population in each taJuK 1931- 

Females 
per 1,000 
persons. 
1000 


Males 

per 

l.OOO 

persons. 


0 

PIRMEDE 
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I 

DEVtKULAM 
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THODUPULA 
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PATHANAMTHITTA 511 


PATHAMAPUAAM 

5 09 


MINACHIL 

5 08 


KOTTAVAM 
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VILAVANCOOC 

508 


AMPALAPUtA 

506 


THIRUVEtLA 

506 


kalaulam 

5 05 


NCVVATTtNKARA 

5 05 

” 

NCDUMANGAO 

505 


TRlVANORtlM 

504 


KOTTARAKKAAA 

503 


MU VATTUPULA 

502 


KUNNATHUR* 

501 


VAIKOM 

501 


SHERTHALA 

500 


mavclikara 

498 


SHENKOTTA 

493 


PARUR 

498 


tmovala 

497 


QUII.ON 

4 95 


Kunnathunao 

4 95 


AARTHIKAPALLy 

4 94 


HARUNAGAPALLV 

493 


AGASTNISVfARAM 4 92 
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In seme taluks lemales cure in excess of males. The sex ratios in these taluks 

at the last four censuses 
are given in the marginal 
statement. Except in 
Mavelikara, Shenkotta, 
Sherthala and Parur^ 
females have out- 
numbered males in all 
the taluks mentioned in 
the statement at the 
last four censuses. 
The preponderance of 
females may, therefore, 
be regarded as a 
permanent feature of 

the population of seven out of the eleven taluks shown above. In the remaining four 
talub where women were in deficiency at the previous censuses their numbers have 
increased and out-stripped those of men at the present census. It is worthy of note 
that practically all the taluks which have a higher proportion of women than men he at 
the sea-coast. 

In the previous paragraph we have seen that in certain castes females preponderate 
over males It will be interesting to know whether there is any correlation between the 
proportion of these castes to the total population of the taluks and the sex ratio in the 
^ ^ taluks. Ihe figures con- 

Currelation between the co/istifution of the ■ popnlatum and the sex ratio Cemed for the selected 

taluks are given in the 
margin. In Trivandrum 
taluk is situated the capital 
which contains a large 
number of immigrants con- 
sisting of more males than 
females. TTis taluk has, 
therefore, a low sex ratio 
and may be left out of 
account. In the other 
taluks the sex ratio varies 
directly as the proportion 
of the strength of the 
castes having a higher female ratio, to the total population, except in Karunagapally and 
Quilon taluks. These figures seem to suggest that both the locality and the constitution 
of the population affect the sex proportions. 

Sex proportions 1 79. We have seen in paragraph 48, Chapter I, how defective the recorded vital 
at birth. statistics are. If the errors of omission are equal for both sexes, they will tend to cancel 
each other, in which case the proportions of sexes at birth may safely be compared and 
correlated with the sex ratio of the population. In Travancore, the people have no special 
motive in concealing the birth of one or other of the sexes. Boys are not held in greater 
esteem than girls, especially among the marumakkathayam communities who form the bulk 
of the population, and there is no ground, therefore, to think that omissions in reporting 
births will be more numerous in the case of girls than in the case of boys. Omissions 
are unintentional and are due entirely to ignorance or indifference. Under such circum- 
stances it is not possible to say whether the omissions are likely to be equal or not for the 
two sexes, and in view of this uncertainty it seems to be hardly worth while to correlate 
the sex ratio of the population with the sex proportions at birth. There are, however, 
certain general facts concerning masculinity at birth which may as well be set forth 
here. 

It is a well-known fact that in all communities and in all countries male births exceed 
female births. This fact is borne out even by the imperfect record of hirths registered in 
Travancore. During the past decade the female births in Travancore averaged 944 per 
1,000 male births, and die sex ratio in 1931 was 987. In India the proportion of female 
to male births during the decade 1911-1920 was 933 and the sex ratio in 1921 was 
945. Thus it is seen that a higher proportion of females at birth results in a higher female 
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ratio in the population. The sex proportions at birth vary considerably from year to year 

as can be seen from the diagram 
given in the margin. In the earlier 
part of the past decade the ratio of 
female to male births was higher 
than in the latter part. It 
reached the maximum of 972 in 
1923-24, then dropped to 911, 
in 1925-26, and thereafter, 
increased gradually to 948 in 
1929-30. The causes of these 
variations are not known and 
owing to the absence of sepcirate 
vital statistics for different races, 
castes, and religions, it is not 
possible to ascertain whether the 
variations are shared by all the 
communities or are confined to 
any particular community or 
communities. The sex ratio of 
children under one year may 
probably give a better indication 
of tfio degree of masculinity 
at birth than the imperfect vital statistics. In the population of Travancore in 1931 there 
were 991 female children to 1,000 male children under one year. A higher infant mortality 
among boys than among girls, which is a common phenomenon in all the countries, may 
have raised the female ratio of infants. It is noteworthy, however, that this ratio is very nearly 
equal to the sex ratio of the aggregate population, the former being 991 and the latter 987. 

S. de Jastrzebski has shown in his paper The Sex Ratio at Birth “ that masculinity 
at birth is affected by race, that it is greater in rural than in urban populations, that it is 
probably slightly greater in first than in subsequent births and that, as far as present 
evidence goes, war raises the ratio of masculinity. Reliable material is not available 
to test the applicability of these conclusions to Travancore. Vital statistics are not 
collected here separately for different races or castes, and the statistics of rural parts are 
much more inaccurate than those of urban areas. On the question of masculinity at first 
and subsequent births some trustworthy information has been collected in the course of 
the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality, the results of which are described in Part II 
of this chapter. The general inference that may be drawn from the figures is that males 
preponderate to a larger extent among the first than among the subsequent births, the 
proportions being 1,152 males to 1,000 females in the first births and 1,125 to 1,000 in 
the subsequent births. This inference agrees with that of Mr. Jastrzebski. 

180. The birth of more boys than girls is a common phenomenon in all the 
countries ; but in Western countries this difference is wiped out even in early child- 
hood by a larger number of 
deaths among boys. The selec- 
tive elimination of the male 
sex continues in subsequent 
years, so that ultimately the 
initial proportion of males to 
females is reversed. But in 
Travancore, as in the rest of 
India, though the mortality of 
females is on the whole less 
than that of the males, the 
difference has not been large 
enough to make up for the 
deficiency in the females at 
birth, except in the case of a 
few castes and tribes referred 
to in paragraph 177 above, 
and consequently the popu- 
lation of this country has 
always had a higher male ratio. 
The diagram in the margin 
shows the proportion of female 
to male deaths in each year 

I * Cmsne Kaport of India, 1931, p. 144. 


Oiagram 38 — showing the number of 
female deaths per 1,000 male deaths. 



Diagram 37 -showing the sex proportions at birth. 
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of the past decade. In the first half of the period the proportion of deaths was 
in the neighbourhood of 840 females per 1 ,000 males. In the course of the next two 
years it rose to 940, the maximum for the decade, in the following two years it 
dropped, and rose again to 937 in the last year, the average for the decade being 879. 
These mortality figures have been calculated from the recorded vital statistics, and the patent 
inaccuracies in the latter preclude any reliable inference being drawn about the relation 
between mortality and sex ratio. 

From Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter it will be seen that the total number 
of deaths recorded, during the decade 1921-1930 was 446,420. Of these, 216,686 
deaths were caused by small-pox, fever, cholera, dysentery and plague (See Subsidiary 
Table X at the end of Chapter IV). Plague has not yet found a hold in Travancore. 
There were only 1 1 deaths from this disease during the decade. Of the other four 
diseases, fever accounted for the largest number of deaths, viz., 141,883, dysentery 
caused 60,506 deaths, cholera 1 2,086, and small-pox 2,200 deaths. The proportions of 

females per 1 ,000 males who die of these different 
diseases vary greatly as can be seen from the 
marginal table. If these figures could be relied 
upon, they show that in regard to all diseases female 
deaths are less than those of males, and that the 
difference is greatest in deaths from small-pox 
(157), least in those from dysentery (47), and 
intermediate in the case of deaths from fever ( 1 29) 
and cholera (115). All available evidence goes 
to show that female deaths, from all causes together 
or from any specific disease, are proportionately less than male deaths, but the difference 
is too small to cover the deficiency in females caused by the excess of male births. 


Number of female deaths per 1,000 
male deaths caused by certain diseases 

Small-pox 

843 

Fever 

871 

Cholera 

885 

Dysentery 

953 


ages. 


purposes of comparison. 


Age-period 

Number of 
female deaths 
per 1,000 
male deaths 

Number of 
females 
per 1,000 
males 

0—5 

867 

988 

5—10 

891 

971 

10- 15 

863 

970 

15-20 

1,061 

1,046 

20—30 

1,060 

1,046 

30 40 

931 

944 

40—50 

719 

918 

50—60 

668 

945 

60 and over 

944 

1,036 


The figures in column 2 of the statement diow that in the 


8ez!!proportions 181. Two diagrams are given below showing the number of female deaths per 1 ,000 
at different male deaths and the number of females per 1 ,000 males at different age-periods. 

The figures which the diagrams represent are given in the marginal statement for 

Both these sets of figures are not quite reliable. Mortality 
rates have been calculated from imperfect vital 
statistics and sex ratios from the ages recorded in 
the census schedules in which there are probably 
exaggerations and under-statements. Unmarried 
females are likely to understate their ages; 
married girls, on the other hand, may do the 
opposite because of their desire to show to the 
world that they are grown up, though they are 
not actually so, and men in early maturity may 
exaggerate their ages. In spite of these defeck 
the figures may be compared to see if any 
correlation exists between, and whether any 
useful inference could be drawn from them. 

ages up to 15, females die in 
smaller numbers than males, that 
in the age-periods 1 5-20 and 
20-30 female deaths exceed 
male deaths, and that thereafter 
there is a steady fall in female 
mortality up to the age of 60, 
^er which there is a perceptible 
increase. In England * the 
course of mortality is quite 
different. In the age -period 
0-5 male deaths out-number 
female deaths as in Travancore, 
but in 5-10 group the deaths 
among the sexes are about the 
same, m 10-15 group more 
females than males die, and 
from 15 years onward the 
position is reversed, the ratio of 
male deaths increasing steadily 
up to the age of 50. Up to 
the age of 10 and after 30 


Magram 39 — Sbowing tfee ■amber of female deaths 
1,000 male deaths at different ages. 
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*The figures for England were taken from the returns of the Registrar-General for 1913 quota 
I in The Evolution of Sex by P.Qeddes and J, A. Thomson. 
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the course of mortality is more or less similar in England and Travancore. Between 
10 and 30 the two countries differ materially in the sex proportions at death. The higher 

female mortality in the age-period 
10-15 in England is held to be 
the result of the exhaustion of 
puberty in the female, and the 
excess of male mortality from the 
1 5th year is probably due to 
occupational stress- The effect 
of selective mortality in England 
is seen in the swing of the sex 
ratio of the population. Up to 
the 5th year males exceed females, 
in 5-l0 group both sexes are 
almost equal, in 10-15 group 
females are in excess, and in 
1 5-20 group there is a rise in the 
male ratio consequent upon the 
increased mortality of females in 
10-15 age-group. From this point 
the male ratio drops continuously 
as a result of higher mortality 
among males. In Travancore 
the hi^st female mortality 
which exceeds that of males by 60 to 61 per 1,000 occurs in the age-period 15-30, 
and must c^tainly be attributed to the early marriage of girls and the consequent premature 
maternity. Death of young mothers at child-birth is not an uncommon occurrence, 

but more common than this, however, is the death of women in the later period of 

maturity, say between the years of 20 and 30, brought on by the physical exhaustion, 
the nervous break-down and other ailments which are the after-math of premature child- 
bearing. The weaklings succumb by the age of 30, but those who pass through this 
critical period will have a greater resisting power and the mortality among women after 
that age is, therefore, less than that among men. On the analogy of what is obtaining 
in England, the higher female ratio in the age-group 1 5-20 in Travancore is as it should 
be, because of the lower mortality among females in the earlier age-periods ; but on 
account of the higher female mortality in the 1 5-20 age-group the female ratio in the next 
higher group of 20-30 ought to have been less, but actually it is not so. This discrepancy 
may be due to the exaggeration of the ages of the younger married females and the 
under-statement of the ages of the older women. The decrease in the ratio of women in 
the age-period 30 - 40 is the result of the increased female mortality in the earlier 

age-period 20-30. The variations in female mortality and the ratio of women to men 

in the later age-periods do not show any marked irregularity. 

1 82. So far, we have dealt with the statistics of sex as returned at the census. Before 
concluding this portion of the chapter it may not be out of place to pass in review, as briefly 
as possible, the general question of sex determination and the various hypotheses that have 
been propounded from time to lime as to its probable causes. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that, as a rule, more boys than girls are born in all countries and in all communities, 
and that from early childhood the process of elimination of the excess of boys proceeds. 
Richard Goldschmidt says that the elimination starts even before birth. “Statistics of 
still-born children indicate a still greater excess of boys, namely, Germany 1 28'3, Austria 
1 32" 1 , France 1 42* 2 and Italy 131.”* He further says, “Finally in the investigation 
of aborted embryos a still greater boy excess is found, nearly 160: 1 00. Thus there 
can be no doubt of a selective elimination of the male sex. But these statistics supply 
no answer to the question whether the relation of the fertilized eggs is 1 : 1 or not, and 
why it varies from this norm. A safe answer regarding this is scarcely attainable.”t 
Numerous hypotheses have been put forward as to the causes of the preponderance of 
males over females at birth. The constitution, age, nutrition, and environment of the 


Diagram 40 - showing the number of females 
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* Richird Gildsohmidt, The Mechanitm and Physiology of Sex determination, translated by 
William .!• Dakin, p. 252. 

t Ibid p. 253, 
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parents are the main factors which were once considered to be concerned in sex 
differentiation. Geddes and Thomson summarise these factors in their book called. 
The Evolution of Sex, as follows : — 


“According to Thury (1863) followed by Dussing (1883) an ovum fertilized soon after liberation 
tends to produce a female, while an older ovum will develop into a male. Hofacker 
(1823) and Sadler (1830) independently published statistics in favour of the generali- 
sation that when the male parent is the older the offspring are preponderatingly 
male ; while if the parents be of the same age or if the male parent be the younger, 
female offspring appear in increasing majority. The law of Hofacker and Sadler 
cannot be regarded as in any way established. The best known, and still most 
influential, theory is that of comparative vigour. ^ As elaborated by Girou and others 
this hypothesis connects the sex of the offspring with that of the more vigorous parent. 
It cannot be said, however, that the facts bear out the case. Partly included in 
this theorj’ is the conclusion that highly nourished females tend to produce female 
oSsprlng. Hough thinks that males are bom when the internal system is at its 
best ; more females at period of growth, reparation or disease. Statistics show that 
after an epidemic or war the male births are in a greater majoritj^ than is usually 
the case”. 


In paragraph 1 79 above Jastrzebskl’s conclusions have been referred to. They are 
that masculinity at birth depends upon the race, that it is higher in rural than in urban areas, 
and that it is slightly more in first than in subsequent births. I his last conclusion, it has 
been pointed out, is supported by the evidence collected in the enquiry regarding fertility 
and mortality in Travancore. All the hypotheses mentioned above connect the sex 
differentiation with external factors. But recent investigations of embryologists have un- 
doubtedly proved that sex, like many other qualities, is a hereditary character and ” is 
determined by a definite inherited constitution.” By experiments it has also been 
established that external agents can and do Influence this hereditary character. Richard 
Goldschmidt says, ” It has been discovered that this is possib^ to a far-reaching degree 
which is different, however, for different hereditary strains. Three groups of factors can 
be isolated which exert such an influence, namely, temperature, food, and the chemical 
nature of the environment. * 


The present position of this much discussed question of sex differentiation may be 
summed up thus. Sex is a hereditary character and is decided at the time of the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum. Certain external factors may influence this hereditary quality in the 
course of the development of the fertilized egg. 


If external factors do influence sex differentiation the question naturally arises 
whether sex reversal is possible. On this point Prof. F- A. E. Crew, in an article 
contributed to The Spectator of 1 1th April 1931, observes, ” Every individual is endowed 
with the potentialities of both sexes, it can develop the character of either ; but m the 
higher forms there are innate and opposing forces which swing the mode of development m 
one direction or the other. The actual direction is determined by the balance which exists 
brtween these forces. If the male-determining influences are greater than the female- 
determining, then the individual will become a male. Recent advances in bio-cheimslry 
have provided reasons for thinking that these forces are chemical in nature. If it should so 
happen that during that portion of the life of the individual when the sex equip^nt is 
developing, or at any other time when this is capable of responding to the stimulus of these 
sex-determining substances, there is a reversal in their relative potency, then sex reversal 

« f 

may occur. 


• Richard Goldsdimidt /or. rit. p. 217. 


PART II — Enquiry Regarding Fertility and Mortality 


1 83. It is not long since the census officers have begun to collect and analyse 
statistics relating to the fertility of women in India. An enquiry of this kind was for the first 
time conducted by Mr. J. T. Marten in the Central Provinces along with the 1911 census. 
Subsequently, it was taken up by other provinces and States, notably Bengal and Baroda 
in 1921. A cursory attempt was made in Travancore also at the last census, but it was 
c mfined to a few municipal towns and the figures collected were not dealt with elaborately. 
The present enquiry in this State is a more ambitious one, but even this is not exhaustive ; 
it should only be regarded as paving the way for more elaborate enquiries in the future. 


Name of woman. 

Her caste, tribe or race. 

Her age. 

Occupation of the husband. 

Age of the present husband. 

Duration of married life. 

Sex of the first child, whether quick or still-born. 
Number of children born alive and their sex. 
Number of still-born children and their sex. 
Number of children living. 

Age and sex of children. 


1 84. The standard form prescribed by the Cen.sus Commissioner for India was adopted 
here with some additions. The additional information sought to be elicited was regarding the 

sex of the children born and surviving, the ages 
of the children living, and the number of still- 
born children. The headings under which 
information was collected are shown in the 
margin. A special schedule was prepared with 
these headings, and instructions for filling in the 
columns were printed in Malayalam. In 
Municipal towns the schedules were entrusted 
to the officers of the municipality, and in rural 
areas they were distributed to the schoolmasters. The municipal officers filled up the 
schedules themselves by obtaining the information directly from the married women or 
their husbands. The schoolmasters got the work done by the grown-up boys and girls 
studying in the higher classes. The students took the schedules home and filled them 
up in consultation with their parents. The filled-up schedules were scrutinised by the 
teachers and all apparent discrepancies were removed by further reference to the parents 
concerned. The students showed great zeal and interest in this work, and in fact the 
schedules which they filled up were found to be more satisfactory than those filled up 
by the municipal officers. The data collected are so interesting that it would be desirable 
to extend the scope of the enquiry at the next census and make it, if possible, as compre- 
hensive as the one conducted in England and Wales in 1911. 


185. A comprehensive enquiry should include all marled women in the country, but 
this was not practicable and was not, therefore, attempted. Special care was, however, 
taken in the distribution of the schedules to obtain information about as many women as 
possible, representative of the different strata of society. In Travancore where there is 
hardly a village without a school no difficulty was experienced in this matter. Particulars 
were collected about 104,895 married women, and of these, only 2,827 or about 2’7 per 
cent, had to be rejected. In Baroda the rejections amounted to 12 per cent, in 1921. 
Among 102,068 women selected for this enquiry there were 18,456 completed marriages, 
i. e., marriages in which the women had passed the upper limit of child-bearing period, 
namely, 45 years of age, and the remaining 83,612 were continuing marriages. 

1 86. The marginal table shows the age distribution of the women included in the 

enquiry and their proportions to the total 
married women in each age-group. About 
1 0 per cent, of the married women of all 
ages have been brought under enquiry. 
The proportions in the different age-groups 
v^y somewhat irregularly, those in the 
higher age-groups being considerably 
larger than those in the younger ones. 
Since Information was collected through 
the grown-up boys and girls in schools 
about their mothers who would ordi- 
narily be elderly women, the proportions 
in the older age-groups are naturally higher 

187. The data collected have been analysed and compiled into nine tables, seven 
of which have been prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India and two have been 
specially prepared for this State. These tables are intended to throw light on the sex of 
the first-born children ; the size and sex constitution of the families ; the number of children 
born per family by the occupation of the husband and by the caste or religion of the 
family ; the average size of the family correlated with the age of wife at marriage, with the 
age of wife and the difference in the ages of husband and wife, and with the duration of 


Age 

I 1 

Namber | 

Proportion per cent, to the 1 
total married women 
in the age-group 

All ages 

102.068 

9*9 

Below 15 

473 

1*8 

15—19 

9,087 

6*2 

20-24 

14,6C3 

7*6 

25 - 29 

14,172 

8*2 

30-34 

16,160 

10-6 

.35—39 

17,371 

16-0 

40—44 

11,746 

13*5 

45 and over 

18,456 

13-1 


Introductory 

remarks. 


Nature and 
method of the 
enquiry. 


Number of 
married 
women brought 
under enquiry. 


Distribution 
of the women 
included in 
the enquiry 
by ageperiod. 


General 

results. 
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The sex of 
the first-born. 


marriage by the caste or religion of the family ; the correlation of the age of marriage of 
wife with the period before first birth ; the proportion of sterile to fertile marriages ; the 
number of still-born children ; and the proportion of still-born to quick-born children by 
the age of marriage of the mother. These are some of the specific points on which results 
have been obtained and they are set forth as concisely as possible in the following para- 
graphs, 

1 88, The data collected about the sex of the first-born are given in the statement 
below which has been prepared from completed marriages only. 


State or natural 
division 

! 

1 

Number of 
females 
first — born 

1 

1 

Percentage of such x- i £ 

- ... " . ' ri umber ot 

families in which , ^ . 

- 1 1 M 1 ' males nrst- 

femaie cnudren pre-' i 

3 ^ ^ : born 

ponderate 

Percentage of 1 
such families in i 
which male ! 

children pre- 1 
ponderate j 

Number of i 
female.s first- 
born to LOW 
males first- 
born 

Number of 
! slips ex- 
1 amiiied 

STATE 

8,416 

51-7 

9,790 ' 

61-3 

860 

18,456 

Lowland 

' 1,309 

.-)2-4 

4,986 • 

60-8 

864 

9,427 

Midland 

3.753 

.30-6 

4,374 1 

61-3 

8.38 

8,23.3 

Highland 

334 


430 

1 

67 -7 

823 

i 

794 



Male births to 1,''00 
female birtlis 

Total births 

! 1,13) 

First births 

1 1,163 

Subsequent births 

] 1,125 

1 


The above statement shows that there is a decided preponderance of males over 
females at the first births. The proportions of males to females at first and subsequent 

births are shown in the margin. The dif- 
ference in masculinity between the first and 
subsequent births is not so marked as it was 
found to be in Baroda in 1921 \>diere first 
births showed a proportion of 1,392 to 1,000 
females and subsequent births only 1 ,099 males 
to 1 ,000 females, a difference of 293, whereas 
the corresponding difference in Travancore is 
only 38, According to the vital statistics the 
number of male births to 1,000 female births in the decade 1921-1931 in this State was 
1,060, as against 1,131 obtained in this enquiry. The vital statistics are highly defective 
and the number of women selected for this enquiry are so few that they cannot be con- 
sidered to be truly representative. It is not, therefore, possible to decide from one or the 
other of these data the actual proportion of masculinity at birth ; but both the data point 
to an excess of male over female births. 

From the figures given in the margin it will be seen that masculinity at first birth is 
the highest in the Highland and the lowest in the Lowland Division. This difference may 

be due, as has been already pointed out in 
paragraph 1 79 above, to the fact that the Low- 
land is more urbanized than the other two 
divisions and that the Highland is most rural 
in ch^acter. While considering the sex 
proportions in rural and urban areas in para- 
graph 174 above we have seen that the male 
ratio in the actual population of the towns is 
“ ; ~ ' ^ higher than that in the rural population and 

that in regard to the natural population there is hardly any difference in the ratio between 
the rural and urban areas. We find from the data collected in connection with this enquiry 
that the sex ratio at birth is 1,072 males to 1,000 females in towns as against 1 132 in the 
whole State. These figures support Mr. Jastrzebski’s theory that masculinity is’ greater in 
rural than in urban population. 

The relation 189. The figures in columns 3 and 5 in the statement in the nrevinnc l 

Mx*at“ wt* suggest that the sex of the first-born has some influence on the sex of Ae 

subsequent children. Taking the 
State as a whole it is seen that 61-3 
^r cent, of the families in which the 
first-born IS a male have a prepon- 
derance of male children, while only 
51 7 per cent, of the families in which 
the first-born is a female show a 
preponderance of female children. 
IJitterence between these two propor- 
tions exists not only in the whole State 
but in the different natural divisions 


Natural Division 

' Numlior of males per 

1 LOGO females at first birth 

i 

STATE 

1 

1,163 

Lowland 

1,157 1 

Midland . 1 

1,16.3 1 

Highland 

1,21.3 i 


sex 
birth and 
subsequent 
births. 


1 

Percentage of families 

.Percentage of f.imdie.s 

Natural 

in which the first-born is 

jin which the lii-st-boru 

Division j 

a female, having a pre- 

is a male, having a 


jamderanee of female 

preponderance of 

1 

chiidren 

male children 

STATE .‘ 

i 

51 7 

61.3 

Lowland 

52-4 

60,8 

Midland 

50-6 

61 -3 

Highland 

56-2 

67*7 j 
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also, as can be seen from the marginal figures. Whatever be the cause of it, the figures 
seem to justify the inference that masculinity at first birth tends to increase masculinity 
at subsequent births. 


190. The table below shows the distribution of the number of 


Caste or religion 

Xumber of families 

Total numl)cr of births 

Number of male 
births per 1,000 
female birtlis 

i 

Males 

Females 

Total 

18.456 

63 590 

56,223 

1,131 

Brahman 

•599 

2.017 

i,r,.')8 

1,217 

Xavar 

3,793 

12,323 

ll,oS3 

1,0(!4 

Ijava 

1.711 

(i.oh'i 

.1.430 

1,117 

Depresssed Hindus 

4nl 

1.553 

1,223 

1,270 

Backward Hindus 

3,394 

10.977 

9,127 

1,203 ' 

Indian Christian 

7,4.')6 

27..a2.-> 

24,.>ir. 

1,123 

Muslim 

942 

3,132 

2,087 

blOC) 


masculinity and next to 
positions. 


them Brahmans. Muslims and Christians occupy 


children born 
to completed 
marriages by 
sex, religion 
and caste. 
Masculinity 
at birth is the 
least among 
Nayars. Ila- 
vas have the 
next higher 
ratio. The 
depressed 
classes have 
the highest 
intermediate 


Caste or religion 

Number of males per l,00o 
females at birth 

Number of males per 1 .000 
feiMules in the actual 
population 

Nayar 

1,064 

986 

Ilava 

1,117 

991 

Christian 

1.123 

1.032 

Muslim 

1,166 

1.04.') 

Brahman . 

1,217 

1,042 


The figures given 
in the margin show 
that the ratio of males 
to females in the 
general population of 
different communities 
varies directly as mas- 
culinity at birth. 


191. The following statement gives the data compiled from completed marriages 

regarding the size 

Size and sex conf,titution of familifs in the State i 

and sex constitu- 
tion of families. 
18,456 married 
women above 45 
years of age have 
had 119,813 chil- 
dren (63,590 boys 
and 56,223 girls) 

in the course of 
their married life. 
The average num- 
ber of children 
born to each 
woman is, there- 
fore, 6‘3. In Ba- 
roda the average 
was 5’8 in 1921 
and 5’69 in 1931. 
In the 1921 en- 
quiry in Tra van- 
core the upper limit 
of child-bearing 
period was taken 
as 35 years. This, 
undoubtedly, is 
too low. Women 

here give birth to children up to 45 years and sometimes even beyond this age. The 
results of the previous enquiry in this State cannot, tho^efore, be compared with those of 
the present. 


Number of children 
born to a marriage 

Number of 
families 

Total number of children 
born 

Number of 
female child- 

Percentage of 

Males 

Female.s 

ren per ' ,000 
male children 

total number 

> 

Total 

18,456 

63.590 

_ 

56,223 

i 

884 

100 00 

0 

Child 

2.10 




1-36 

1 


.o37 

283 

254 

898 

2-91 

2 Children 

829 

918 

740 

8<4t> 

4-49 

3 


1,100 

1,785 

1,515 

849 

5 * 96 

4 


1,608 

3,455 

2,977 

862 

S 71 

5 


2,120 

82 

4,818 

833 

11-49 

6 


2,486 ■ 

7,940 

6,976 

879 

13 47 

7 


2,632 

9,749 

8,675 

890 

14-26 

8 


2,.'>64 

10,816 

9,696 

896 

13-89 

9 


1,846 

8,73 1 

7,883 

903 

10-00 

10 


1,330 

7,051 

6,249 

886 

7-21 

11 


f>35 

3,644 

3,341 

917 

3-44 

12 


338 

2,117 

1.939 

916 

1-83 

13 


111 

734 

709 

966 

•60 

14 


37 

29S 

220 

738 

••20 

15 


19 

1.55 

130 

838 

•10 

16 


8 

75 

53 

707 

■ol 

17 


4 

38 

30 

789 

•02 

18 

w • 

] 

9 

9 

1,0(HJ 

•01 

19 

i 

1 

10 

9 

you 

•01 


Average per family 

*4 males and 3*1 females or 6*5 children. 
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The average 
size of the 
family in the 
State- 


192. The size of the family most favoured is one of seven children in Travancore, 
This is the Mode. 2,632 families out of a total of 18,456, or 14'3 per cent., have seven 
children each. The number having 5 to 8 children each is 9,802 which is 53 per cent, 
of the total. As many as 98 per cent, of the total number have one child to 1 2 children 
each. A little more than one per cent, have no children at all and a little less than one per 
cent, more than 1 2 children each. The largest family has 1 9 children, but the number 
is only one in 1 8,456 families. The proportions of families with 9, 10, 12 and 1 4 children 
in Scotland as per Dr. Dunlop's enquiry were 8, 6, 3 and I per cent, respectively ; the 
corresponding proportions in Baroda in 1921 were 6, 3, 1 and 2 per cent.; and in Travan- 
core according to the present enquiry they are 1 0,ij7, 5 and a little less than 1 per cent. 


The average 
size of the 
family in towns 


193. When towns are compared with the State as a whole it will be seen from the 


She dnd constitution of families in towns 


Number of 
children born 
to a marriage 

Number of families 

Total number of children 

Males Females 

Percentage of 
families to total 
number 

0 . 

152 



3-5 

1 

238 

tzi 

107 

5*5 

2 

312 

351 

273 

7-3 

3 

365 

560 

535 

8*5 

4 

456 

955 

869 

10-6 

• 

555 

1,473 

1,302 

12-9 

6 

519 

1,586 

1,528 

12-1 

7 

500 

1,781 

1,719 

11-6 

» 

460 

1,929 

1,751 

10-7 

9 

302 ' 

1,404 

1,314 

7-0 

10 

252 , 

1,268 

1,252 

5’9 

11 

93 1 

516 

507 

2-2 

12 

64 ! 

390 

378 

1-5 

13 

15 1 

97 

98 

0*3 

14 

8 

69 

43 

0-2 

15 

6 

42 

48 

0-1 

16 

4 

39 

25 

0-1 

17 

2 

18 

16 



4,303 

12,609 

11,765 

100-00 


Average per family- 2*9 males and 2*8 females or o’ 7 children. 


marginal state- 
ment that the 
average number 
of children born 
to each woman 
is 57 in the 
towns as against 
6-5 in the State 
and the Mode 
is five for the 
former against 
seven for the 
latter. The 
mode in towns 
constitutes 12 '9 
per cent of the 
total number of 
families examin- 
ed. The differ- 
ence in the size 
of the families 
between the 


towns and the 


Diagram 41 - showing the size of ramllies 
in the towns and the State. 



State is shown 
in the meurginal 
diagram. In the 
towns the Mode 
is smaller and 
in the State 
it is greater than 
the mean. The 
proportions of 
families having 
less than six 
children are uni- 
formly higher 
in the towns 
than in the 
State; but in the 
case of families 
having six 
children and 
more the town 
proportions are 
lower than the 
State averages. 
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SEX CONSTITUTION OF CHILD! 


1 94. The average number of male children per famil 


Diagram 42 — showing the distribution 
of families by the number of 
male or female children born. 
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in the State is 3*4 and that The sex consti- 
of female child- 
■“ ren 31. The 

diagram in the 
margin shows 
the distribution 
of families by 
the number of 
male or female 
children born to 
them. It is 
interesting to 
note that, though 
taking all the 
children toge- 
ther there is an 
excess of males 
over females, 
families having 
up to three 
female children 
are more than 
those having the 
same number of 
male children, 
and that when 
the number of 
male or female 
children per 
family exceeds 
three, families 
having male 
children are 
__ more than those 

having the same 
number of female children. 

Among children the most 
favoured combination is 
that of four males and 
three females in the State 
and three males and two 
females in the towns. The 
statement in the margin 
shows the most favoured 
combination in families 
having two to eleven chil- 
dren each in the State. 
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Two diagrams are given below showing the distribution of families according to 
the number of male children born to them. 
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In one diagram the families having a specific number of children of both sexes are 
distributed according to the number of their male children, the curves representing the 
variations- in the latter, and in the other the families having a specific number of female 
children are distributed according to the number of their male children. In all cases the 
curves, starting from a minimum and rising gradually, reach a maximum and then fall off. 

In the margin is shown the average number of female children in families having 

varying numbers of male 
children, and vice versa. It 
may be noted that the correla- 
tion in both cases is direct in 
the case of families having 
up to three male or female 
children, and inverse in the 
case of families having more 
than three children. 

We have already seen 
that total female births are 
fewer than male births. But 
the proportion of female children tends to increase with the increase in the number of 
children born. This can be seen from the statement given at the beginning of paragraph 
191 above and also from the following diagram 


Number of male 
children per 
family 

Corresponding 
number of female 
children 

Number of 
female children 
per familr 

CoiTOspondiii'r 
number of male 
children 

0 

1-84 

(i 

2-43 

1 


1 

3*5.j 

9 

2-77 

2 

H'oO 


3-31 

:s 

3 • HS 

4 

3-23 

4 

3 -5!* 


3-22 


:4*r)5 

*; 

3-0(i 

*\ 

3-18 

7 

2-81 

7 

3-12 

s 

2-70 

s 

2 *88 


2-44 

11 

:t-os 


Diagram 4S - sbowlng tke number of female cbiMren 
per t.OOO male children in families having varying 
numbers of children of both sexes. 
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The highest proportion of female children is seen in families having thirteen 
children of both sexes. In Baroda it was found to be in families having nine children 

in 1521. 
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CHAPTER V — PART II — FERTILITY AND MORTALITY ENQUIRY 


The size of 
famUy by the 
occupation of 
the husband. 


195. The statement given below compiled from completed marriages shows the 
average number of children born, the number surviving, and the proportion of the latter 
to the former in families classified according to the occupation of the husbands. 


Occupation of husband 

Number of 
families 

Number of 
children born 

Average per 
family 

Surviving 

children 

Proportion of 
sur\’iving 
children to 
1,000 born 

Total 

18,456 

119,813 

6 5 

90,432 

755 

Agriculture 

9,051 

61,399 

0 • s 

47,902 

780 

Industry 

1,331 

7,968 

O’O 

5,744 

721 

Trade 

2,333 

1.5,146 

6 '5 

11,281 

745 

Public Administration 

1,U8 

6,814 

5-9 

5,228 

767 

Persons living on their income 

1,063 

10,272 

6-2 

7,220 

703 

Labourer (Unspecified) 

1,5.38 

9.367 

6-1 

6,478 

692 

Others 

1,389 

8,847 

6-4 

6,5 i 9 

744 


i 

Occupation of husband 

Number of 
families 

Numljer of 
children 
born 

Number of 
children per 
100 families 

i 

Public Administration 

1,148 

6,814 

594 

Industry 

1,331 

7,968 

599 

Labourer 

1,.538 

9,3i!7 

609 

Persons living on their income . 

1 1,663 

10,272 

618 

Trade 

1 2,333 

15,146 ' 

649 

Agriculture 

1 9,054 

61,399 

678 


The number of returns received for some occupations was too small to be 
representative, and hence only those occupations lor which more than 1 ,000 returns were 
received have been included in the above statement. 

The statement in the margin gives the comparative fertilities of the classes engaged on 

different occupations arranged 

Average number ,>/' children lorn pe- 100 families ascending order of the 

number of children born per 
100 families. Agriculturists 
show the highest fertility. They 
consist mostly of small culti- 
vators who do practically all 
manual work in the field them- 
selves. They do not generally 
live in comfort nor are they in 
very poor circumstances. TTiey 

are above want unlike the 

ordinary labourers, but their 
economic condition does not come up to the standard of those engaged in public 
administration. This is also true more or less of the petty merchants who form the bulk 
of the persons returned under trade. The size of families among these two classes of 
people, namely, agriculturists and traders, is, therefore, larger than that of the other 
classes. Those engaged in public administration (Government officers) have the smallest 
families. They are the best educated and well-to-do classes and the smallness of their 
families is in accordance with the observations recorded elsewhere. The industrialists 
and unskilled labourers have larger families than Government officers, but contrary to 
the experience in Western countries their families are smaller than those of the small 
cultivators and petty merchants. TTie industrialists are persons engaged on small cottage 
industries and belong mostly to the depressed classes, and so also the labourers. Econo- 
mically, these two classes of people are very poor. Their income is unsteady, and they 
seldom earn enough to keep them and their families above want. It may be that these 
conditions affect their vitality and tend to reduce their fertility. 


Usually, as fertility increases survivalship decreases. 

Proportion of aurriving children to those horn 


Occupation 

Number of children j 
bom per 100 i 

families j 

Number of 
surviving children 
per 1,000 bom 

Pnblic Administration 

594 1 

767 

IndustiT 

599 

721 

Labourer 

609 

692 

Persons living on their income 

618 

703 

Trade 

649 

745 

Agriculture 

678 

780 


highest ratio of survival. This may be due to the low death' 
of the healthy open air life they live in rural parts. 


The rule holds good in 
the case of the first three 
classes of occupation, 
namely, public administra- 
tion, industry, and labour, 
but in the case of the 
other three occupations 
survivalship varies directly 
as fertility. It is note- 
worthy that agriculturists 
who have the highest 
fertility also show the 
rate among them on account 
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196. The data regarding the size of the family by caste and religion prepared from 
completed marriages are given in the following table: — 


Caste or religion 

Number of 
families 
examined 

Total 
number of 
children 
born 

, Number 

Average 

, children 

family . . 

surviving 

Proportion of 
surviving 
children per 
1,000 born 

Total 

Brahman (including Nampiitifi) . 
Nayar 

Ilava 

Depressed Hindus 

Backward Hindus 

Indian Christians 

(Mostly Syrian Christians) • 
Muslim 

18.476 

tliW 

3,71)3 

1,711 

461 

3.394 

7,4.36 

942 

119,813 

3,675 

23,906 

11,493 

2,776 

20,104 

52,040 

5,819 

i 

6-5 90.432 

1 

5 • 3 i 2,683 

6-3 1 17.938 

6-7 ; 8,689 

6- 0 1,935 

5- 9 14,056 

7- 0 40,978 

6- 2 4,153 

I 

I 755 

j 730 

750 

I 750 

; 0'J7 

699 

787 

1 714 


caste and 
religion. 


The 


Caste or religion 


The main features of the above table are summarised in the marginal statement. 
Brahmans are a well-educated community, engaged generally on intellectual work. 

They have naturally the smallest 
families. Depressed and backward 
Hindus are ordinarily unskilled 
labourers and workers at cottage 
industries. Their fertility is higher 
and their survival ratio is lower than 
that of the Brahmans. Their econo- 
mic condition is, however, so poor 
that it affects their fertility adversely 
when compared with the other more 
prosperous communities shown in the 
statement. This inference agrees with 
Of the different communities, the 


Brahman 
Depressed and 

backward Hindus 
Muslim 
Rayar 
lUva 

Indian Christian 


Number of 

proportion of 

children 

surviving 

born per 

children per 

family 

1,000 born 

5*3 

730 

5-9 

699 

6.2 

714 

6-3 

750 

6*7 

750 

7-0 

787 


that drawn from the data relating to occupations 

Indian Christians have the highest fertility, next to them the Ilavas, then the Nayars, and 
lastly the Muslims. Among these the law of inverse relation between fertility and survival 
ratio does not hold good. The survival ratio, instead of decreasing, actually increases 
with the rise in fertility. The Indian Christians have not only the highest fertility but 
also the highest survival ratio. The Indian Christians included in this enquiry are mostly 
Syrian Christians and we have seen in Part I of this chapter and in Chapter I that 
they are the most fertile community in Travancore. On a special examination of 1,128 
returns of the Syrian Christians it has been found that the average number of children 
bom per family among them is 7’5 which is even higher than the average for the 
Indian Christians as a whole. The high fertility of the Syrian Christian females is 
probably due to the fact that a large proportion of them are married in the early ages 
after puberty, and the high survival ratio may be due to their satisfactory economic condition. 

In his book. The Law of Births and Deaths, C. E. Pell says, “The net result 
of the variation of the degree of fertility under the direct action of the environment will 
bear an Inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival.” The results of the 
enquiry in Travancore show that this theory holds good, broadly speaking, in communities 
in whose standard of living there is marked disparity, e. g., the depressed and the 
backward classes on the one hand and the Brahmans on the other. But in the case of 
the other communities the general theory seems to be affected by some disturbing factors. 

] 97. The age of marriage of females varies considerably in different communities. The average 
The distribution of the women included in this enquiry by community and by the ages 
at which they were married is shown in the following statement: — 


Caste or religion 


Brahman including 
Nampiitiri 

Nayar 

Ilava 

Depressed Hindus 
Backward Hindus 
Indian Christian (Mostly 
Syrian Christian) 
Muslim 


Rumber of families with wife 
tn^9ried at ages 


marriage of 
females of 
different 
communities. 


13-14 

15—19 

20—30 

30 and above 

317 

340 

37 

n 

861 

1,928 

879 

125 

357 

925 

384 

45 

130 

243 

77 

11 

791 

1,910 

646 

74 

3,303 

3,125 

923 

105 

226 

522 

178 

16 
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CHAPTER V — PART II — ^FERTILITY MORTALITY ENQUIRY 


Influence of 
the age of 
wife at 
marriage on 
the size of 
the family. 


The average ages of marriage worked out from the figures in the above statement 
are given below: — 


Brahman 

Christian 

Syrian Christian... 
Depressed Hindu ••• 


16*4 years 
17*1 „ 
16*8 „ 
18*1 


Muslim 
I lava 
Nayar 


18*3 years 
18*8 
18*9 


The age of marriage given in the statement should not be regarded as absolutely 
correct, because it has been obtained not by directly questioning the women concerned 
but by deducting the duration of marriage from the age of the woman. In the case of 
some castes, like the Brahmans, the theoretical marriage takes place before the girl reaches 
puberty, but the actual consummation only after the attainment of puberty, i. e . , generally 
at the age of 1 5 or 16. This circumstance, together with the fact that the Brahmans 
shown in the statement include also Namputiris, among whom girls are often married long 
after puberty, accounts for the average age of marriage of Brahman girls being 16*4. 
Of the other communities the Syrian Christian females show the lowest age of marriage. 


The data relating to the age of marriage, inaccurate as they are, give a clear 

indication of the prevalence of early marriage 
among Brahmans and Syrian Christians, 
as can be seen from the figures given 
in the margin. Brahmans and Syrian 
Christians marry comparatively higher pro- 
portions of their girls at the early ages of 
13-14 than the other communities. We 
have already seen from other sources that 
they are the communities in which early 
marriage is most prevalent in Travancore. 


Caste or relipun 

Proportion per cent, of 
females married at 13-14 age.s 
to the total married at all ages 

Brahman 

45 -4 

Syrian Christian 

44*3 

Depressed Hindus 

28-2 

Musli m 

24-0 

Nayar 

22-7 

iiara 

20-9 


1 98. The correlation between the age of wife at marriage and the size of the family 
is exhibited in the following statement : — 


Age of wife at 
mavriage 

Lt u « I- INumber of Children 1 
Number of families 1 

1 

i 

Average per family j 

Number of children; 
surviving ' 

Average per 
family 

Total 

18,456 j 

119,813 

6 5 

90,432 

4-9 

13-14 

6,98.3 1 

41,96.5 

7-0 

32,075 

! .■>•4 

15—19 

8,993 1 

58,778 

6'5 

44,046 

I 

20 - 24 

2,491 

14,637 

5*9 

10,943 

4-4 

25- 29 

633 

:l,149 


2,348 

j 3-7 

30 and above 

354 

1,284 

3 ‘ 6 

1,020 

1 2-9 


Of the 1 8,456 completed marriage* shown in the above statement 5,985 women, or 
32 per cent., began their effective marriage at 13-14 years, as against 80 per cent, in 
Baroda according to the 1921 enquiry. About 49 per cent, of the women were married 

between 1 5 and 
20 years in this 
State, while in 
Baroda the per- 
centage was 
only 13. One 
remarkable 
feature noticed 
in Travancore, 
unlike in Baroda, 
is that the size 
of the family 

decreases as the age of marriage of wife advances. This tallies with the results obtained 
by Dr. Dunlop in the Scottish Census. The above marginal table shows that in Travancore 
fertility declines with the postponement of marriage, as in Scotland, and that the rate of 
decline rises as the age of marriage of wife increases. 


Age of wife at ! 

maniage | 

A vet age number of children born 
per family 

j Dr. Dunlop's enquiry in 

j Scotland 

i Travancore 

1 1931 

Baroda 

1921 

j Age of marriage 

'Number of child- 
: ren per family 

13—11 years j 

i 

7-0 

i 

5*24 

1 


15-20 „ 

6-5 

5-64 ; 

17 ! 

9-02 

20 - 25 , 

5*9 

1 5-40 i 

20 

7*86 

25—30 „ 

5*0 

4-97 1 

25 

.5 -He 

30 and over 

3-6 

1 

3-72 j 

:io 

3-89 
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199. The influence of the age of marriage of wife on the survival ratio of children in {he agTof** 
Travancore is contrary to what one would ordinarily expect, as can be seen from the marriage of 
figures given in the following statement. {^rYival rltio 

of children. 


Age of marriage of wife 

Average number of children born per family 

! Average number cf children j>urTiving per 
family 

In Travancore in I931j 

In Baroda in 1921 | 

1 1 

In Travancore in 1931 

1 ' 

In Baroda in 1921 

IS— 15 

7*0 

1 1 
5-24 \ 

r>"4 

[ ;)MiK 

15-20 

6-5 

5*54 1 

4*9 

3-30 

20—25 

6-9 

5 -to 

4-4 

3-29 

25—30 

5 *0 

4-97 

3-7 

3-11 

30 and over 

j 

3-6 

3*72 

2*9 

2-23 

Mean per family 

1 

5-28 

4-9 

! 3*12 


The “elective fertility” is 4’9 per family for completed marriages in Travan- 
core. In the case of girls marrying between 1 3 and 1 5 years of age the effective fertility 
is 5*4 per family, but when the marriage age is between 1 5 and 20 it comes down to 4‘9, 
and this is the mean effective fertility for all ages. The majority of women in the State 
marry between 1 5 and 20 and consequently the mean effective fertility for all ages is the 
same as that for the age-group 1 5-20. 


As the age of marriage of wife advances 


1 

! 

Age of marriage of wife j 

Proponiou of children surviving 
to 1,U00 born 

Travancore in 1931 

Baroda in 1921 

All ages 

755 

592 

13—15 

764 

589 

15—20 

749 

596 

20- -25 

748 

60<t 

25—30 

74rt 

626 

30 and over 

794 

1 

600 


the size of the family decreases in 
Travancore — this is but natural — 
but the proportion of surviving 
children also decreases in 
marriages up to the age of 30. 
This is contrary to one’s expecta- 
tion. Travancore and Baroda 
are compared in this respect in 
the marginal table. 


200. Subsidiary Table VII at the end of this chapter which has been prepared from Relation 
continuing and completed marriages shows by caste and religion the average number of ^^rat^n of 
children born per family according to the duration of marriage. The total number of marriage and 
marriages from which this table has been prepared is 1 02,068, of which 1 8,456 are family! 
completed marriages and the remaining 83,612 are continuing ones. The latter have 
had 299,880 children born to them, or an average of 3*6 children per family. 

The figures showing the comparative size of the family in relation to the duration 
of marriage in Travancore (1931) and in Baroda (1921) are given in the margin. The 

mean of the first group (under 10 
years) is five years, at which the 
number of children per 1 00 families 
may be assumed to be the same as 
that for the group, namely, 1 26 which 
is equal to 25 per year. At 1 0 years 
100 families have 275 children 
which represents an increase of 1 49 
children in five years or nearly 30 per 
year. In the next five years, r. e., 
at 1 5 years of marriage, the addition 
to 1 00 families is 1 38 children or 
about 28 per year, and in the next 
1 1 years, /. e., at 26 years of marriage, the increase in the numbar of children of 100 

2o 


Duration of marriage 

Average number of children )x)rn 
alive per lOO marriages 

Travancore 1931 i 

Barotla 1921 

Under 10 years 

126 1 

145 

10 years 

•2in \ 

263 

10-19 years 

413 1 

359 

20—31 

569 

500 

32 years 

641 ) ; 

528 

33 and over 

665 ) ' 
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Correlation 
between the 
age of marriage 
of wife and the 
period before 
first birth. 


l.oU 


families is 1 56 which is equal to about 1 4 per year. The above rates of increase in 

Travancore are compared with the 
corresponding rates for Baroda in 
1921 in the marginal table. In 
Travancore the rate of increase in 
the size of the family shows a 
rythmic variation during the first 1 5 
years of marriage and thereafter a 
sudden fall. In Baroda there is 
a continuous fall. In Scotland 
Dr. Dunlop’s investigations showed 
first a rise in the rate, followed by a 
fall and again by a rise. This corresponds to the variations observed in Travancore. 
Marriage of girls takes place at later ages in Travancore than in Baroda, though not as late 
as in Scotland. 


Duration of marriage 

Rate of ir^crease in the number of ' 

1 children per 100 families per annum ! 

Travancore ■ 

1031 

Baroda 

1921 

First 5 years i 

25 

29 

Second 5 

3(1 

24 

Third 5 

2S 

19 

Next 11 years 

, 14 

13 


From Subsidiary Table VII it will be seen that of the different communities 
Brahmans have always the lowest fertility, whatever be the duration of marriage. The 
depressed and backward Hindus have the next higher fertility, followed by Nayars 
and Muslims who have more or less the same fertility. Ilavas have a slightly 

higher fertility than Nayars throughout their married life. In the case of Christians, 
fertility is lower than that of the Nayars, Muslims and Ilavas in the first 1 0 years of married 
life, and is more or less equal to that of the latter communities in the next 1 0 years, but after 
that it increases steadily. From the 20th year onward the Christians have the highest fertility^ 
201 . The correlation between the age of marriage of wife and the period before 
first birth is shovym in the following table. It has been compiled from marriages in which 
all the children born are surviving. 


Year of first 

Number of families by age of marriage of wife 

Confinement 








13-14 

15—19 

20-24 

25 - 29 

30-34 

‘ 35 and over 

Total 

12,732 

23,461 

3,564 

473 

135 

56 

0— 1 

417 

1,258 

334 

.53 

0 

0 

1- 2 

1,421 

.5.271 

971 

106 

y:> 

25 

2— 3 

2,329 

.5,671 

882 

122 

33 

13 

o — 4 

1,845 

3,561 

528 

82 

2S 

t> 

4— ,5 

1,.555 

2,383 

317 

31 

13 

1 

fi 

1,333 

1 ,(i66 

190 

29 

‘ 

2 

6— 7 

1,015 

938 

88 

16 

3 

, , 

7— 8 

838 

748 

87 

11 

1 


8— 9 

.577 

579 

53 

5 

4 

. . 

9-1(1 

413 

350 

31 

.5 

1 


10-11 

309 

362 

25 

6 

1 


11-12 

209 

164 

12 


2 


12-13 

157 

183 

12 

1 

, , 


13-14 

78 

99 

10 

1 



14—1.5 

51 

64 

5 

. . 



15 and over 

185 

164 

17 

2 




The actual numbers given in the above table are converted into proportional 
figures and given in the statement below. It shows that there is a tendency for the 
interval between the date of marriage and the date of first confinement to decrease as the 
age of marriage advances. 


Proixirtion per cent, of marriages at different ages to total number of marriages 


Year of first 
confinement 


Age of marriage 



13—14 

15—19 

20—24 ' 

1 

2.5 - 29 I 

30—34 

1 35 and over 

1 

0-1 year 1 

3-3 

5-3. 

9-4 ^ 

11-2 

1 1 

16-1 

1 — 2 years 

11-1 

22-5 

27-2 

22-4 ' 

1 25-9 I 

44-6 

2-3 „ 

18-3 

24-2 

24-8 

25.8 

24-.5 

23-2 

3 — 4 „ 

14 •5 

15-2 

14-8 

17-3 1 

1 20-7 

10-7 

4 — 5 

12-2 

10-1 

8-9 

6 6 

‘ 9-6 1 

1-8 

5-6 „ 

10-5 

7-1 

5-3 

6-1 

1 3-7 

i 3-6 

6—7 „ 

8-0 

4*0 

2-5 

3-4 

I ^-2 , 

Nil 

Total 0 — 7 years 

77-9 

88-4 

92-9 

92-8 

93-3 

100 

7 years and over 

22-1 

11-6 

1 7-1 

7-2 

6-7 

Nil 


i 100 ! 

i ! 

100 

100 

100 

loo 

100 
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202. Subsidiary Table VIII at the end 


Difference between the ages of 
husband and wife 

[ Number of children born 
per family 

Husband older bv 0 — 4 years 

6-92 i 

5— 9 ,, 

6-51 

10— u „ 

fi-25 

15-19 „ 

- O-ll i 

20—21 „ 

5-49 i 

25 and over 

1-71 


case of the younger husbands the duration of 


of this chapter shows the correlation difparity 

between the difference in the ages of in the ages of 

husband and wife and the size of the husband and 
, r • • 1 ferti- 

family. 1 he hgures given in the lity. 

margin relating to completed marriages 
have been extracted from the above 
table. They show that, as the differ- 
ence between the ages of husband 
and wife increases, the number of 
children born decreases. This may 
probably be due to the fact that in the 
ve married life is longer. 


A strange correlation, the significance of which is not quite clear, is seen between 
fertility and the disparity in the ages of husbands and wives in regard to wives below 35 

years of age. In such cases 
maximum fertility is 

Diagram 46- showing the correlation reached when the husband 

of the difference In the ages of is about 40 years old, what- 

husband and wife with fertility ever be the age of the wife 

ror example, wives of I j Zv 
years have the largest number 
of children born to them if 
they are married to husbands 
20-24 years older. For 
wives of 20-25 years the 
maximum fertility is attained 
with husbands older by 
15-19 years, for wives of 
25-30 years with husbands 
older by 10-14 years and for 
wives of 30-35 years with 
husbands older by 5-9 years. 

The result may be exhibited 
graphically by the diagram 
given in the margin. Each 
curve represents the number 
of children born to a married 
woman of a particular age- 
group when the husband is 
older than the wife by a 
varying number of years. 

The curves, and particularly 
those representing wives 
below 35 years, first rise 
to a maximum and then drop. 

The position of this maximum 
point differs according to the 
age of the wife, but it generally indicates the age of the husband to be about 40 years. 

203. The following table prepared from continuing marriages gives the number of 
fertile and sterile marriages by the age of wife at marriage and the duration ot marriage. marriages. 


Duration of marriage in years 


Diagram 46- showing the correlation 
of the difference In the ages of 
husband and wife with fertility 



c 

1 . 

o 

.Q 

C 

<u 


S 

I 


0 S 10 IS So 2S 
Difference between the ages 
of husband and wife. 


Age of 
■wife at 
marriage 

0—4 

5-9 

0 

1 

15 and above 

■ — - — 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile ■ Sterile 

Fertile Sterile 

Total* 

13 - 14 
1.5- 19 
20—24 

25 - 29 

30 and above 

6,990 

1,012 

4,586 

1,093 

214 

85 

6,893 

2,218 

3,971 

595 

71 

38 

12,538 

3,392 

7,396 

1.447 

228 

75 

1,440 ( 13,178 571 41.034 728 

619 ' 3,982 182 17,630 ' 284 

647 1 7,356 294 ' 20,532 : 3<> 

140 ' 1,525 74 i 2,70;: 1 62 

20 273 19 i 156 ! 

14 42 21 14 ! 

i ' 

• This does not include 240 married women returned as having given birth to still-born children only. 
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CHAPTER V — PART II — FERTILITY AND MORTALITY ENQUIRY 


I 


The proportions of sterile to fertile marriages are shown in the marginal statement. 
The variations in the proportions are more or less similar to those observed in Baroda in 

1921. The proportion decreases 

Proportionofsterilemarri^aestoimfertil^ duration of marriage 

increases. When the duration of 

marriage is the same, the propor- 
tion decreases as the age of 
marriage advances. In the case 
of marriages of more than 1 5 
years’ duration the proportion of 
sterile to fertile marriages is 

higher among women who marry 
at 25 years or over than among 
those who marry at an earlier age. 
after the age of 40 than at earlier 
the first ten years of their married 


Age of 
wife at 
marriage 

Duration of marriage 

- 

0 — 5 years 

5 — 10 years 

10 — 15 y^cars 

1 5 years 
and over 

All ages 

99 

» ' 

4-3 

18 

13 -15 veais 

210 

18 

4*ti 


1.0— 20 

87 

8 

4-0 

1 *8 

20—25 

54 

10 

4-9 

2*3 

25—30 .. 

33 


7-0 

4*5 


In other words, there are less chances of conception 
ages. The majority of women become fertile within 
life. 


Influence of the 
age of wife at 
marriage on 
the proportion 
of still-born to 
qnick-born 
children. 


The balance of 
births and 
deaths. 


204. The number of still-born children in the families examined and the proportion 

of still-born to 
quick-born child- 
ren by the age of 
wife at marriage 
are shown in the 
marginal table. 
There is practi- 
cally no difference 
in the proportion 
of the still-born 
to the quick-born 
children in the 

marrying up to the age of 25, but after that age there is a perceptible 


As’G of wife at 
marriage 

1 

Number of 
families 

Xiimber of still-born 
children 

Percentage of 
still-born to ! 

quiok-bom i 

children 1 

Total 

i 1 

1 18.456 

4,514 

3-8 

13—14 

i 5,985 

1,.598 

3*8 

15 — 19 

1 8,998 

2,1.54 

3-7 

20-24 

2,49 i 

554 

3-8 , 

2^^ *'9 

633 

151 

4-8 1 

80 and orer 

354 

57 

4-4 1 

1 


case of women 
increase. 


205. Before concluding this chapter I wish to deal very briefly, though somewhat 
imperfectly owing to the lack of accurate data, with the question of the balance of births 
and deaths in Travancore. The idea suggested itself to me on reading the first two 
volumes of the series on The Balance of Births and Deaths, dealing with Western and 
Northern Europe, and Eastern and Southern Europe, written by Robert R. Kuezynski and 
published by the Brooklings Institution, Washington. Mr. Kuezynski has based his calcu- 
lations on correct vital statistics which are available for the countries he has examined. 
In Travancore this is not possible, because birth-rates at individual ages of mothers or 
even at quinquennial age-groups are not being recorded, and even those vital statistics that 
are available are unreliable. The figures discussed here have, therefore, been calculated 
from the data collected in the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality, the fertility rates 
estimated in paragraph 54, Chapter 1, and the life table for individual years prepared by 
the method described in paragraph 165, Chapter IV. The results thus obtained will 
naturally not be very accurate, and yet I have ventured to state them more for their 
theoretical interest than for their absolute practical value. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note, as we shall see presently, that the net reproduction rate in Travancore is higher than 
the rates in most European countries. 

The vitality of a community cannot be judged entirely from the annual births and 
deaths. It might so happen that under certain circumstances, even if births exceed deaths, 
a community may not be able, in the long run, to hold its own. “The question is not,” 
as Mr. Kuezynski puts it, “Is there an excess of births over deaths ? but rather, are 
nativity and mortality such that a generation which would be permanently subject to them 
would during its lifetime produce sufficient children to replace that generation? ” He 
shows by facts and figures that “with a fertility and a mortality as they have prevailed for 
some years, the population of Western and Northern Europe is bound to die out. With 
the present age constitution it would take decades until there actually would be an excess 
of deaths over births, and it would be centuries until the population would be half of what 
it is now. The process can be stopped by an essential change in mortality or in fertility.” 
Let us try to find out what the position is in Travancore. 
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Specific fertility rates 


The number of children born to 1,000 women at the child- beeuring ages (15-45 
lor Travancore) is known as the genera/ /er/i7?7y rate of a population. Fertility varies 
at different ages in the child-bearing period, and the age constitution of the married 
women in this period will, therefore, affect the general fertility rate. To arrive at the 
correct general fertility rate it is necessary to calculate the specific fertility rates, i. e., the 
number of children bom to 1 ,000 women at each annual age from 1 5 to 45. The sum of 
these specific fertility rates is the total fertility which gives the number of children that will 
be born to 1 ,000 newly born girls, if all of them survive till the age of 45. According to 
the present birth-rate in Travancore a girl married at the age of 14-15 will generally have 
seven children during her full child-bearing period, and the total fertility of 1 ,000 married 
women, assuming the present birth-rate to continue, may, therefore, be taken to be 
7,000 children. 

The specific fertility rates of 1 ,000 married women at quinquennial age-groups 
which have been estimated are given in paragraph 54, Chapter I. The proportions 
of married women to total women being different at different age-groups, the specific 
fertility rates of 1,000 women, whether married or unmarried, have to be specially 
calculated. The specific fertility rates per 1 ,000 married women and 1 ,000 total women 

thus worked out are given in 
the margin. In calculating 
these rates it has been assumed 
that all the 1 ,000 girls born will 
survive till the age of 45. 

This is not actually the case. 
Death will naturally reduce 

their number and consequently 
allowance has to be made for 
mortality. In the absence of 
correct vital statistics a life 
table has been prepared as 
described in paragraph 165, 
Chapter IV, from which the 
-number of females surviving at each annual age from 1 5-45 out of 1 ,000 girls born can be 
known. The number living between the ages of 1 5 and 1 6 may be taken to be the mean 
of those surviving at 15 and 16, and so on for all ages up to 45. Applying the specific 
fertility rates given in the last column of the above marginal table to the mean population 

of each age-group, the total fertility rate of 1,000 girls born and passing through the full 

child-bearing period, after making allowance for their mortality, can be ascertained. This 
•comes to 3,867 children. This is the net fertility of 1,000 women. 

We have now to calculate the reproduction rate, for which female births alone need 
be considered. From the results of the enquiry regarding fertility and mortality we 
liave seen that out of 119,813 children born to 18,456 women who have passed the 
child-bearing period, 56,223 are girls. TTie total fertility of 1,000 women is 5,350 
children. The number of girls among these will, therefore, be ^ 5,350 or 2,51 1. 

That is to say, 1,000 girls born now, if all of them pass through the child-bearing 
period, will give birth to 2,511 girls. This is the gross reproduction rate- We have 
seen that the net fertility of 1,000 girls, after allowing for dieir mortality, is 3,867 
children. The number of girls among these children will be f r’irWs X 3,867 or 1,815. 
In other words, out of 1 ,000 girls born now, those who reach the child-bearing period 
and survive till the close of that period at the present rate of mortality, will give birth to 
1,815 future mothers. This is the net reproduction rate. If 1,000 girls born now 
live up to the end of the child-bearing period and give birth to 1 ,000 future mothers, 
she population will hold its own. If the number is more than 
will increase, and if it fcills below 1 ,000 it is bound to die 



Number of 

Proportion per 

Number of 

Age-group 

children born to 

cent, of married 

children born to 

1,000 married 

women to total 

1,000 total 


women 

women 

women 

15—20 

376 

59-2 

223 

20-25 

320 

80-2 

257 

■25—30 

263 

88-3 

232 

10—35 

207 

86-5 

179 

85—40 

147 

78-7 

116 

40-45 

87 

72-8 

63 

'Total fertility 

7,000 


5,350 


Country 

Total 

fertility of 
women 

Gross 

reproduction 
rate of 
1,0C0 women 

Net 

reproduction 
rate of 
1,000 women 

Austria (1928) 

1,999 

978 

782 

Western and Northern Europe (1926) 

2,300 

1,120 

930 

Sweden (1891-1900) 

4,134 

1,960 

1,440 

Russia (1896) 

7,060 

.3,440 

],650 

Travancore (i901-1931) 

5 350 

2,510 

1,820 


1 ,000 the popualtion 
out. Tested by this 
method the popula- 
tion of Travancore 
is a highly pro- 
gressive one. The 
gross and net re- 
production rates for 
Travancore and fear 
some European 
countries taken from 
Mr. Kuezynski’s 
books are given in 


the margin. In compm-ing these figures it must be remembered that the child-bearine oariod 
is 1 5-50 in Europe and 1 5-45 in Travancore. 
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chaptp:k V — SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

General proportion of the sexes by administrative and natural divisions 


Divisions 

Number of females per 1,000 males 

Actual population 

Natural population 

loai 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1931 

1 

1921 

1911 

i 

1 1901 

1 

1 

2 ! 

[ 

! 3 j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

i 

1 9 

STATE 

987 

1 

971 j 

981 

981 

985 

969 

980 

986 

Administrative Division 






1 



Southern 

999 

i 981 

990 

996 

998 

980 

993 

1,003 

Central 

995 

97S ' 

988 

986 

990 

976 

982 

988 

Northern 

983 

963 

974 

970 

974 

959 

971 

96(> 

High Range 

766 

791 

752 

695 

1,003 

697 

796 


Natural Division 





! 




Lowliind 

1,004 

987 

992 

993 

996 




Midland 

985 

965 

977 

977 

D80 ■ 




Highland 

870 

1 

875 

888 

885 

j 

955 





Note Since the boundaries of the natural divisions have been altered for this census, figures showing the natural population of 
these divisions for previous censuses are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by main religion 

at each of the last three censuses 


] 

Age 

All Keligions 

i 

1 

1 

Hindus 


1 Christians 

! 


j Muslims 


1911 

1921 

1931 

j 1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1911 

1921 

1931 

I 

2 1 

3 

1 

5 

1 6 

] 

1 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 

1,106 

1,001 

991 

1,104 

1,002 

j 996 

1,119 

1,001 

987 

1,078 

988 

CfifT 

1—2 

1^054 

1,003 

1,002 

1,0.53 

1,009 

1,007 

1,053 

994 

996 

1,072 

988 

97&- 

2 — 3 

1,035 I 

1,000 

987 

1,027 

1,010 

998 

1,055 

983 

969 

1,028 

989 

971 

3 — 4 

1 0-J6 

1.011 

989 

1,024 

1,015 

989 

1.044 

1.018 

992 

975 

949 

979. 

4—5 

1,007 

980 

980 

998 

981 

984 

I 1,022 

969 

976 

1,053 

999 

963- 

Total 0—5 

1,044 

999 

9S8 

1,039 

1.004 

995 

j 1,058 

993 

984 

1,036 

982 

969 

5—10 

993 

087 

971 

990 

994 

974 

j 1 .003 

979 

972 

989 

959 

9.53 

10-15 

928 

945 

970 

927 

943 

971 

1 934 

956 

972 

908 

914 

94.5 

1.5—20 

1,014 

1,033 

1.046 

1,069 

1,060 

1,064 

! 997 

992 

1,019 

984 

964 

1,013 

1,056 

1,015 

20—25 

1,086 

1,042 

1,081 

1,098 

1,047 

I.IOI 

I 1,053 

1,037 

1,018 

1,084 

1.012 

25—30 

1,023 

1,C07 

1,012 

1,040 

1,024 

1,028 

1 972 1 

I 

966 

979 

1,044 

1,025 

Total 5—30 

1,008 

997 

1,009 

1,015 

1,008 

1,020 


983 

995 

992 

967 

988 

30—40 

900 

959 

944 

917 

926 

959 

862 

881 

917 

877 

871 
i 81*^ 

938 

872 

^34 

40—50 


880 

918 

886 

899 

937 

833 

853 

890 

787 

.50—60 

931 

903 

945 

95li 

928 

971 

906 

875 

914 

777 

781 

60 and over 

1,085 

1,061 

1,036 

1,149 

1,116 

1,080 

968 

995 

982 

886 

841 

881 

Total 30 and over 

on 

918 

949 

943 

942 

970 

Co 

SS6 

917 

835 

836 

894: 

Total of all ages. 
Actual population 

981 

971 

987 

1 

993 

SM 

999 

1 

960 

953 

969 

945 

927 

957 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

Number of females per 1,000 males at different age-periods by religion and 

natural division (Census of 1931) 


Age 


Lowlanc 

Division 


Midland Division 

All religions 

Hindus 

Christians 

Muslims 

All religions 

Hindus 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0—1 

981 

993 

967 

930 

999 

1,002 

1—2 

999 

1,012 

978 

961 

1,003 

1,001 

2-3 

999 

1,005 

997 

958 

999 

985 

3—4 

984 

987 

979 

969 

996 

993 

4—5 

978 

985 

959 

978 

981 

982 

Total 0 — 5 

088 

997 

976 

958 

996 

994 

5—10 

969 

973 

965 

953 

969 

968 

10-15 

973 

977 

969 

955 

963 

967 

15—20 

1,066 

1,080 

1,033 

1,050 

1,055 

1,085 

20—25 

1,103 

1,116 

1,066 

1,096 

1,091 

1,122 

25—30 

1,056 

1,067 

1,011 

1,076 

1,001 

1,016 

Total 5— oO • 

lfl23 

1,032 

1,002 

1,012 

1,008 

lfi21 

30—40 

990 

1,000 

955 

1,001 

932 

944 

40—50 

945 

968 

899 

888 

918 

932 

50—60 

966 

1,003 

900 

834 

941 

9r)5 

60 and over 

1,062 

1,126 

941 

873 

1,022 

1,041 

Tutal 30 and over 

9S3 

1,008 

927 

924 

942 

956 

Total of all agea. Aotual 







population 

1,004 

1,018 

974 

976 

985 

995 


Age 

Midland Division 

Highland Division 

Christians 

Muslims 

All religions 

Hindus 

1 Christians 

Muslims 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0—1 


996 

987 

997 

976 

1,008 

1,114 

1—2 


1.008 

S77 

1,010 

1.017 

965 

1,131 

2—3 


1,016 

977 

807 

999 

536 

1,065 

3— i 


•1,003 

974 

968 

975 

944 

990 

4 — 5 


987 

942 

976 

984 

965 

972 

Total 0—5 


1,002 

973 

946 

991 

841 

1,059 

5 — 10 


974 

951 

1,017 

1,034 

1.004 

954 

10 — 15 


961 

936 

1,003 

953 

1,194 

911 

15-20 


1.02? 

992 

856 

853 

845 

810 

20 — 25 


1,057 

1,044 

891 

905 

874 

796 

25-30 


985 

963 

816 

843 

755 

819 

Total 5 — 30 


995 

972 

921 

921 

936 

865 

30-40 


920 

895 

732 

755 

688 

685 

40— .50 


905 

865 

703 

710 

670 

756 

50—60 


932 

848 

775 

783 

767 

746 

60 and o^er 


1.011 

887 

917 

951 

833 

925 

Total 30 and over 

• 

931 

srs 

745 

762 

705 

734 

Total of all a^es< 

Actual 







population 


977 

944 

870 

881 

848 

853 
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CHAPTER V — SEX 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 

Number of females per 1,000 males for certain selected castes 



1 

Caste 

i 


Number of females per 1,UU0 males 




All ages 

0—6 

7-13 

14 — 16 

j 17-23 

24-43 

44 and 
over 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Arayan Hindu 

969 

1,005 

972 

877 

1,125 

950 

869 

2 

Brahman, Malaysia (Namputiri and Potti) Ditto 

858 

934 

1,025 

839 

846 

794 

813 

3 

Brahman, others Ditto 

988 

1.026 

991 

874 

1,090 

971 

956 

4 

Catholic AraSar Christian 

960 

898 

921 

1,148 

1,061 

1,051 

802 

6 

Chackaravar Ditto 

972 

917 

930 

972 

1,279 

916 

813 

« 

Chetti Hindu 

1,011 

1,098 

970 

1,048 

1,045 

928 

1,057 

7 

Ilavan Hindu 

1,009 

1,004 

966 

1,017 

1,115 

985 

1,027 

8 

Kammalan (ViSwakarma) Hindu 

993 

1,003 

973 

980 

1,103 

977 

950 

9 

Kanikkaran (including Malavelan) Hindu and 

Tribal religion 

887 

945 

924 

1,190 

1,458 

682 

901 

10 

Kaniyan Hindu 

980 

964 

949 

1,130 

1,036 

964 

957 

11 

Krishnanvaka Hindu 

969 

1,036 

876 

867 

989 

994 

966 

12 

Kudumi Hindu 

923 

939 

733 

892 

1,114 

931 

949 

13 

Kuravan (including Malanluravan) Hindu and 

Christian 

1,074 

1,065 

956 

1,151 

1,486 

1,034 

1,024 

14 

Malayarayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

974 

1,010 

918 

1,049 

1,463 

729 

1,217 

15 

Hannan Ditto 

919 

1,078 

723 

930 

1,281 

871 

811 

16 

Maravan Hindu 

946 

982 

992 

896 

910 

961 

882 

17 

Mukkuvan Christian 

973 

973 

966 

954 

1,219 

968 

824 

18 

Muthuvan Hindu and Tribal religion 

1,005 

1,060 

1,299 

1,135 

1,115 

1,042 

330 

19 

Nadar (Channan) Hindu and Christian 

959 

958 

966 

915 

987 

942 

942 

20 

Kayar Hindu 

1,014 

987 

985 

984 

1,109 

989 

1,064 

21 

Pajlan Hindu 

875 

961 

1,072 

882 

1,061 

769 

577 

22 

Pafavan Hindu 

1,023 

978 ‘ 

912 1 

1 

994 

1,278 

1,032 

1.042 

23 

Parayan (Sambavar) Hindu and Christian 

973 

1,006 

960 

959 

1,285 

884 

890 

24 

Pulayan (Cheramar) Ditto 

987 

1,009 

945 

1,012 

1,234 

953 

893 

-25 

Saliyan (Pattariyan) Hindu 

1,049 

981 

1,100 j 

870 

1,153 

1,098 

1,007 

26 

Syrian Christian 

968 

990 

972 

924 

1,026 

935 

961 

27 

Thantan Hindu 

978 

959 

971 

959 

1,184 

960 

885 

28 

Thantapnlayan Hindu 

1,060 

920 

1,179 

1,400 

1,718 

l,oio 

765 

29 

"CJiatan (Kocchuvelan) Christian 

1,222 

1,095 

1,467 

1,000 

1,600 

1.220 

1,000 

30 

Valan Hindu 

950 

992 

930 

920 

1,095 

956 i 

823 

31 

Vaniyan (Vanigavaiiyan) ,, 

980 

1,033 

910 

907 

1,071 

992 

938 

32 

Vannan „ 

984 

985 

970 1 

1,003 

1,171 

957 

901 

33 

Velakkithalanayar „ 

1,006 

1,007 

959 

i 955 

1,129 

996 

1,000 

34 

Velan 

1,014 

1,053 

910 

1,096 

1,257 

948 

988 

-35 

Yelan (Kuravan) „ 

1,000 

995 

848 

oo 

950 

1,275 

1,013 

36 

Veljajan „ 

985 

962 

976 

966 

1,056 

962 

1,013 

37 

Velnthadanayar 

1,029 

873 

993 

1,080 

1,405 

960 

1,172 

38 

Vetan (including Malavetan) Hindu & Christian 

984 

920 

936 

1,143 

1,438 

984 

779 

39 

Virasaivar (Pantafam only) Hindu 

995 

1,032 

983 

913 

1,123 

965 

94.5 

40 

Yadavan (Idayan) „ 

1,077 

929 

994 

1,056 

1,158 

1,066 

1,288 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE— Y 

Actual number of births and deaths reported for each sex during the decades 

1901-1910, 1911-1920 and 1921-1930 


Number df births 


Number of ileutlis 


I 


or I or 


Year 


Exccs' 

i ; 

I (lefieiency ! deficiency 


)|Excl‘ss ( + ) Number Numi>er 
or jof fenmie'of female 
deficiency ;births perl deaths 



Males 

Female^ 

Total 

1 Male.- 

1 

1 

Females 

j Total 

i 

, (_) of 1 (-) of 

female female 

^births uverldeaths dve 
iruale birthsimale death 

f(-) of blrth^'l, <)(}() male per 1,000 
i' *v'ei‘ death'' births ' male 
rj 1 1 deaths 

) 

! i 1 


1 

1 

! 2 


4 

5 


‘ 

s 

J 

10 

1! 

12 

1900—1901 

27.228 

26,253 

.53,481 

26,076 

20,472 

46,518 

— 075 

— 5,604 

1 - 6,933 

964 

785 

1901—1902 

27,010 

26,214 

.53,224 

27,908 

22,040 

49,948 

— 796 

— 5.868 

5.276 

971 

790 

1902—1903 

26,500 

25,fi6o 

52,IC5 

2.5,123 

20.170 

45,293 

— 835 

— 1,9.53 

I- 6,872 

968 

803 

1903 --1904 

27,516 

26,776 

54,292 

23,337 

18,956 

42,293 

— 740 

— 4,381 

1- 11.999 

973 

812 

1904—1905 

29,428 

28,924 

58,352 

23,009 

18,949 

41,958 

— 504 

— 4,060 

i + 16,394 

983 

824 

1905-1906 

20,859 

20,458 

41,817 

17,449 

13,706 

31,155 

— 401 

— 3,743 

^ 10, 162 

1 981 


1906—1907 

19,454 

18,899 

38,353 

23,7.50 

19,031 

42,781 

— 555 

— 4,749 

- 4,428 

f 971 

801 

1907—1908 

26,361 

25,509 

51,870 

25,599 

22,122 

47,721 

- 852 

- 3.477 

- 4,149 

! 068 

864 

1908—1909 

28,924 

27,979 

56,903 

20,946 

17,832 

38,778 

945 

- 3,114 

1- 18,125 

y67 

851 

1909—1910 

27,971 

26.879 

54,850 

25,188 

21,798 

46,986 

— 1,092 

- 3.390 

- 7,864 

j 961 

865 

Total 1901—1910 

.261.251 

253,556 

514,807 

238.385 

195.076 

433.461 

— 7,695 

- 43.309 

^81.346 

, 971 

818 

1910—1911 

! 

28,f05 

27,603 1 

•56,208 

26,658 

23,134 

50.092 

— 1,002 

— 3,224 

-r 6.116 

965 

879 

1911—1912 

30.780 

30,103 1 

60,883 

27,528 

23,997 

51,525 

— 677 

— 3.531 

9,358 

'978 

872 

1912—1913 


1 

63,882 

28,713 

24,267 

52,980 

— 1,190 

- 4,446 

^ 10,902 

963 

845 

1913-1914 

37,789 

35,717 i 

73,506 

24,675 

21,215 

45.890 

— 2,072 

— 3,460 

- 27,616 

945 

860 

1914-1915 

36,724 

85,656 1 

72,380 

2.5,314 

21,440 

46.754 

— 1 ,068 

— 3,874 


971 

847 

1915—1916 

35,890 

34,514 ; 

70,404 

25.223 

21,184 

46,707 

— 1,376 

— 3,739 

- 23,697 

962 

852 

1916—1917 

38,295 

36,696 t 

74,991 

26,086 

22.1.55 

48,211 

— 1,599 

— 3,931 

- 26.750 

958 

849 

1917-1918 

36,893 

35,765 , 

72,658 

29,138 

24,928 

54,066 

— 1,128 

- 4.210 

- 18,592 

969 


1918—1919 

33,779 

32,904 

66,683 

39,292 

35,447 

74,739 

— 875 

3,845 

8.0, 56 

974 

902 

1919—1920 

33,920 

32,446 ! 

66,366 

35,759 

30,129 

6.5,888 

- 1.474 

— 5,63o 

-t- 478 

957 

84.4 

Total 1911-1920 

345,211 

332,750 

i 

j 677.961 

288.386 

248,496 

536,882 

-12.461 ! 

1 

-39,890 

-141.079 

964 

862 

1920 

-1921 

37,702 

36,068 1 

73,770 

26,288 

22,212 

48,500 

— 1,634 ! 

— 4,076 

- 25,270 

'J57 

845 

1921 

-1922 

35,837 

34,610 1 

70,447 

24,936 

21,009 

4.5,945 

— 1.227 1 

- 3,927 

24, .502 


843 

1922 

- 1923 

35,303 

83,675 1 

68.978 

24,606 

20.833 

45,439 

- 1,628 

— 3,773 

- 23,539 

951 

847 

1923 

-1924 

36,722 

3.5,706 

72,428 

25.382 

21,293 


- 1.016 ; 

— 4,089 


972 

83'.t 

1924 

—1925 

31,511 

29,603 ’ 

61,114 

20,721 

17,469 

38,190 

— 1,908 ! 

— 3,252 

+ 22,924 

939 

SiJ 

1925 

— 1926 

b9,158 

35,676 

74.834 

19,221 

16,994 

36,2 Jo 

— 3,482 ' 

- 2,227 

+ 38^619 

911 

884 

1926 

—1927 

44,313 

41, .501 ' 

85,814 

22,163 

20,831 

42,994 

— 2,812 ' 

— 1,332 

- 42,820 

937 1 

940 

1927 

—1928 

47,191 

43,879 ! 

91,070 

22,055 

20,143 

42,21X1 

- 3,312 , 

— 1,910 

- 48,870 

93(t ' 

913 

1928 

— 1929 

,50,927 

47,445 1 

98,372 

26,855 

24,402 

51,251 

- 3,482 1 

- 2,453 

4- 47,115 

932 : 

9(»9 

1929 

—1930 

56,4(jl 

53,538 ' 

109,999 

25.299 

23,706 

49,005 

— 2,923 

1 

— l,-593 i 

1 

- 60,994 

948 ; 

937 

1 

Total 1921- 1930 

415.125 

391.701 

806.826 

237.526 

208.894 

446.420 

1 

- 23.424 

i 

-28.632 

~ 360.406 

j 

944 

879 

Total of 

IjOwlantI 

188,892 

i 

177,552 1 

366,444 

113,475 

99,399 

! 

212,874 j- 

1 

- 11,340 

- 14.076 i 


i 

1 

940 i 


decade 




1 



1 

, 

] 




1921-1930 

^ Midland 

201,133 

190.29.5 

391,428 

108,782 

96,416 

20.5,228 

- 10.838 

- 12,836 ! 

- 186.200 

946 

8,87 

Natural 




I 




\ 

1 




Divisions 

Highland 

25,100 

23,854 

48,954 

15,269 

13,049 

28,318 

- 1,246 j 

- 2,220 i 

2o,6,3t; 

9j0 

855 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE— VI 
Number of deaths of each sex at different ages 


AL^e 

1920 

-1921 1 

1921 

-22 i 

1 

1922- 

-23 1 

1923 

-24 1 

1924 

- 25 

1925- 

-26 

Males 

j Females | 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

1 

Males 1 Females , 

Males ' 

Females 

1 

j 

2 

3 

1 

4 

r> 1 

, 1 

6 ! 

1 

7 ■ 

8 

It 

10 

n i 

1 

12 ; 

13 

0-1 

1 

' 3,072 

2,410 

3,031 

2,493 ■ 

2,819 

i 

2,422 ' 

2,763 

2,412 

2,415 

2,061 ’ 

3,166 

2.381 

1—0 

3,732 

3.32G 

3,958 

: 3,2S8 

3,538 

3,150 i 

3.967 

3,341 

3,020 

2,651 

3,132 

1 

2,858 

5 — 10 

2,301 

2,004 

2.131 

1 

1 1,837 

1,942 

1,643 , 

1.992 

1,668 

1,430 

1.160 

1.196 

1,096 

10-15 

1,212 

958 

: 1 .060 

836 

1 ,030 

^ 862 

‘ 1,082 . 

826 

853 

741 

686 

598 

15-20 

999 

J 859 

835 

■ 800 

850 

784 

941 

82S 

747 

712 

621 j 

731 

20—30 

2,304 

; 2,301 

2,030 

2,048 

2,158 

2.043 

2,269 j 

2,148 

1,815 

1 

1,520 

1,689 

30— to 

2.519 

2,216 

2,244 

i 1,974 

2,302 

1,997 

; 2,348 i 

1,997 

1,964 

1,686 

' 1,472 ! 

1.477 

40—50 

2,713 

1,928 

2,486 

j 1,730 

2,574 

1,816 

i i 

1 2,.)0.5 

I ' 

1,841 

1,995 

1,346 

1,638 1 

1,179 

0 

1 

o 

2,544 

; 1,640 

i ?,451 

1,583 

2,544 

1.628 

j 2.521 

1,707 

1 2,179 

1,427 

1,839 j 

1,219 

and over 

! 

4,892 

4,570 

4,710 

4,420 

4.849 

4,482 

: 4,944 

1 

4,522 

1 4,303 

1 

3,838 

3,951 ’ 

3,766 


-^ge 

1926 

—27 

1927-28 

1928 

-1929 1 

1929 

—30 

1 Total 

Average number 
of female deatlis 
per 1,000 male 

1 deaths 

Males 

Females 

Males 

^ Females 

Males 1 

Females 

Males ^ 

Females 

1 Males 1 

Females | 

[ 1 


14 

15 

1 

1 

16 1 

1 

17 

18 

19 

20 i 

21 

22 

23 

1 

1 2^ 

u-1 

3,917 

3,158 

3,824 : 
’ I 

3,146 

1,114 

3.272 

i 

5,034 1 

4,072 

34,155 

27,827 

815 

1—5 

3.619 

3.633 

3,262 i 

3,141 

3,636 

3,513 

4,088 1 

4,088 

35,9.52 

32,998 

918 

5-10 

1,231 

1,290 j 

1,280 

1,258 

1,927 

1,704 

1,363 1 

1,301 

16.793 

14,961 

891 

10-15 

667 j 

628 1 

769 j 

722 

1.349 

1,251 

707 

702 

9,415 

8,124 

863 

15—20 

‘ 640 

813 

741 1 

641 

),C1U 

1,278 

753 

989 

8,137 

8,637 j 

1,061 

20-30 

1,688 

1 

1,903 

1,703 

1,959 

2,574 

2,872 

1,834 

2,279 

19,895 

21,089 

1,060 

30 40 

‘ 1,622 

1,692 

1.715 

1,721 

2,481 

2,453 

1,998 

2,017 

20,665 

19,230 

931 

40-50 

; 1,769 

1.312 

1,855 

! l,3il 

2,331 

1 1.707 

1.946 1 

1,494 

1 21,862 

15,724 

719 

50—60 

; 2; 1 t 4 

1,528 

' 2,151 

1 1.431 

2,465 

1 1,682 

2,268 

3,619 

23,139 

15.467 

668 

60 ai,d over 

4.833 

4,872 

1 4,755 

i 4,552 

1 

4,968 

1 4.670 

5,308 

5,145 

’ 47,513 

44,837 

944 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII 


Size of family correlated with the duration of marriage and the caste or 

religion of family 



1 

Duration of marriatre wifh the present wife 


Caste 

; Under lO years 

1 


10 3’cars ■ 

lo-l'j years 



Number ot 
families 

Numlxir of 
children 

Avoiajre 
per family 

Num}3or of 
families 

Numlier of 
children 

Average 
per family 

Number ofi NumlK-r of 
families j children 

Average 
nor farni]> 

1 

2 

:i 


5 

0 


S 

!) 

10 

STATE 

27,119 

34,206 

1 26 

3,762 

10,346 

2-75 

26,383 

108,926 

4 13 

Brahman 

1,301 

1,322 

102 

1 

202 

494 

2-47. 

1,347 

5,035 

3-74 

Nayar 

6,449 

8,416 

1*31 

78s 

2,276 

2*88 

6,610 

27,2.53 

1-12 

ilava 

2,71.-) 

3,749 

1 -38 

391 

1,167 

2-9S 

2,678 

11,72.5 

4-38 

Depressed Hindu . 

.■)23 

576 

1-10 

88 

209 

2-38 

478 

1,769 

3-70 

Backward Hindu 

5,099 

7,238 

1 -27 

916 

2,387 

2-61 

6,114 

23,844 

3 ‘89 

<!'hristian 

8,004 

9,755 

1-22 

1,013 

2,764 

2-78 

7,342 

31,680 

4'31 

Muslim 

2,428 

3,1.50 

1-30 

364 

1,049 

2-88 

1.814 

7,620 

4-20 





Duration of marriage with the present wife 



Caste 


20-31 years 


32 years 


33 years and over 

1 

Number of Number of! Average 

Number of Number of 

Average 

Number of Number of Average 


families 

children 

per family 

families 

children 

per family 

families 

children 

per family 


11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

STATE 

32,710 

186,231 

5-69 

1,937 

12,415 

6-41 

10,157 

67,569 

6*66 

Brahman 

1.492 

7.583 

.•>•08 

91 

521 

5-73 

450 

2,612 

.5-,80 

Nayar 

7.021 

38,625 

.5-51 

359 

2,249 

6-26 

1,781 

11.467 

6-40 

Ilava 

3.016 

1 7.933 

.5-95 

16.) 

1,092 

6-62 

765 

5.133 

6*71 

Depressed Hindu 

586 

3.0.50 

.5-20 

.54 

316 

.5- 85 

145 

906 

6-24 

Backward Hindu . 

7.302 

38,734 

.5-31 

390 

2.337 

5-99 

1.950 

11.929 

6-11 

Christian 

11.386 

69,643 

O' 12 

778 

5,268 

6-77 

4,612 

32,692 

7-09 

Muslim 

1,907 

10.663 

.5 ••59 

inp 

632 

6-32 

4.54 

2,S96 

6) * 36 


I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII 

Average size of family correlated vi?ith the age of vfife and the difference 
between the ages of husband and wife 


Difference between flie 
jiire ot* liusbaiid 
and wife 

A'jcc of wife 

Below 14 1 


15—19 



20-24 


Xuraber 

of 

families 

Average 
chill iren 
per 
famih' 

Ratio of 
female 
children 
to i.(m 
male 
children 

Number 

of 

families 

Average 

children 

per 

family 

Ratio of 
female 
children 
to l,00o 
male 
children 

XaQiber 

of 

families 

Average 

children 

per 

family 

Ratio of 
female 
children 
to 1,000 
male 
children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t; 

7 

JS 

9 

10 

Total 

473 

004 

313 

9,087 

0-49 

972 

14,603 

1-51 

978 

Husband yonnger than wife 


. . 


3 

0-66 

, , 

2 

1-50 


]Iusban<l old'^^r bv 0—4 years 

122 

0-04 

500 

2,142 

0-35 

4,077 

3,482 

1-34 

964 

Dittd 5 — 9 

191 

()-03 

500 

4,27(1 

((•48 

95 1 

6,473 

1-53 

966 

Ditto lU— 14 „ 

120 

O'O: 

125 

1.95(5 

0 • 6o 

953 

3,1.54 

1-63 

1.020 

Ditto 15- lit 

25 

. . 


467 

0 • 62 

896 

1,015 

1.64 

982 

Ditto 20 — 24 

5 

, , 


156 

0 ■ 76 

1.269 

304 

1-59 

802 

Ditto 25 years and over • 

3 

* • 

* • 

87 

0-62 

840 

173 

1-46 

1.136 


Difference between ttie 
age of busband 
and wife 





Age of w 

iff 




25-29 


30-34 



35 — 39 


i 

X umbtT; 

of 1 
familiesf 

! 

Average 

children 

per 

family 

Ratio ot 
female 
children 
to 1,000 
male 
cluldrcn 

I 

Number 

of 

families ' 

1 

Average 

children 

per 

family 

j Ratio of 

1 female 
. children 

1 To l,ouo 
’ male 

1 children 
! 

Xumber 

of 

familiL's 

Average 

1 children 

' per 

family 

* 

Ratio of 
female 
children 
to l,0OO 
male 
children 


11 ! 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Total 

14,172 

2-87 

913 

16,160 

4'35 

922 

17.371 

5-35 

876 

Husband vounster than wife 

13 

2-62 

879 

9 

2-67 

067 

17 

3-94 

861 

Husband older bv 0—4 veal^ 

2,818 

2-65 

925 

2.862 

4-33 

891 

3,836 

5-49 

898 

Ditto 5 — 9 ,, 

6,016 1 

2-85 

907 

6,633 

4-46 

954 

6.860 

5-39 

872 

Ditto 10-14 ., 

3,624 

3-09 

927 

4.376 

4 -40 

901 

4,065 

5 ■ 3.5 

880 

Ditto 15 — 19 „ 

1.046 : 

3-08 

866 

1 .517 

4-10 

9< )S 

1,237 

5-02 

840 

Ditto 20 — 24 

440 . 

2-63 

995 

490 

3-.87 

19 

523 

4-62 

885 

Ditto 25 years and over . 

215 

2-71 

772 

273 

3-43 

9U8 

:i27 

4*35 

, 813 


Difference between the 
age of husband 
and wife 

Age of wife 


40-44 



45 and above 


Xumber of 
families 

Average 
children per 
family 

Ratio of 1 

female childrenj 

to l,0i>0 Hide I 

children 1 

i 

Number of 
families 

Average i 

children per i 
family i 

1 

Ratio of 
female children 
to 1,000 male 
children 


20 

21 

22 

o-* 

24 1 

23 

Total 

11,746 

5 90 

905 

18,458 

6'49 1 

884 

Husband younger than wife 

13 

4 -3.8 

781 

32 

4 *50 i 

925 

Husband older !)v 0—4 ycaiN 

2,136 

6-21 

911 

4.. 531 

6-92 1 


Ditto 5-9 „ 

4,990 

5-92 

921 

7,734 

6*51 

887 

Ditto 10-14 ,. 

3,070 

0*85 

883 

4,315 

6-25 


Ditto 15 — 19 V 

1.043 

5-82 

862 

1,263 

G.41 1 


Ditto 20-24 „ 

376 

5-01 

973 

405 

5-49 i 


Ditto 25 yc'ars and ever . 

118 

4 47 

862 

168 

4-74 

868 


CHAPTER VI 


CIVIL CONDITION 
PART I — -Descriptive 

206. In the notes of instructions for the preparation of this chapter, the Census Jg^apks*****^^ 
Commissioner for India observes, “It may be assumed that the customs and institutions, e. g., 
polygamy, polyandry, hypergamy, etc., connected with marriage in India are known, and 

no general description of them need be given again, except when fresh information is 
available.” Chapter XI of the Travancore Census Report of 1901 contains a detailed 
description of the marriage customs and other connected institutions of the important castes 
and tribes of this State. It is unnecessary to repeat what has been stated there, and all 
I propose to do, therefore, is to make a few observations to supplement the Information 
and correct certain misstatements already published. 

207. The institution of marriage is as old as man. It rests on biological and Forms of 
sociological foundations. The instinct of reproduction for the preservation of the species 

can be traced to the lower orders of the animal kingdom. In man this instinct has been 
fully developed, and as he passed from the savage to the civilized stage the instinct, 
tempered by reason, gave rise to different forms of marriage, suited to the requirements 
and conditions of the stage of civilization he attained to. Among the savages who lived 
in isolated communities the wife was an economic asset. The more children she gave 
birth to, the more numerous became the workers in the family. The search for food and 
the procuring of a sufficient supply of it were all the requirements of the savage. As man 
ascended the ladder of civilization, the ideas regarding marriage underwent such changes 
as were adapted to the social conditions that he passed through. At one lime, in certain 
localities, the conditions were such that the husband had to go and live with the wife in 
her house, and thus matriarchy arose. At another time under different conditions the 
husband took the wife to live with him in his house, and thus the patriarchal family came 
into existence. The family, in course of time, became glorified “ as a means of living the 
fullest communal life ” as Rabindranath Tagore puts it, and in India it ultimately received 
a religious sanctity. “ According to India’s ideal, even the home must be given up in 
due course, in quest of the Infinite — the household, in fact, is only to be set up as an 
important stage in this quest. ”* 

According to the circumstances under which man lived, and in consonance with his 
requirements and ideals, the form of marriage varied from time to time and from society to 
society. The earliest known form is marriage by capture. In Travancore there is no 
tribe extant, resorting to the use of force to procure spouses. A relic of this custom is, 
however, seen among the hill tribes, Muthuvan and Mannan, living in the jungles in the 
High Range. “ A peculiar practice with the Muthuvans is that after the marriage is 
settled the bridegroom forcibly takes away the maiden from her mother’s house when she 
goes out for water or firewood and lives with her separately for a few days or weeks in 
some secluded part of the forest. They then return, unless in the meanwhile they are 
searched for and brought back by their relations”. + Among Mannans also it sometimes 
happens that a woman, if she refuses to return the love of a man, is forcibly taken away 
by him. They then live together in the forest for ten or twelve days and are afterwards 
searched for and taken to the hamlet. The offence is generally condoned and they are 
allowed to live as husband and wife. Elopement is also a recognised institution among 
this tribe and is resorted to if parents object to the union of a man and woman. 

Marriage by service is an earlier form of marriage by purchase. It is common 
everywhere among peoples who do not yet possess the wealth which would enable the 
suitor to buy a wife. ” Among Paliyans and Mannans, two hill tribes found in Travan- 
core, the bridegroom generally lives with his future father-in-law for six months or one 
yem and renders service to him before the marriage is consummated. Marriage by 
purchase, j. e., the system under which the bridegroom pays a bride s price to her father, 
is quite common among the primitive tribes, Malapulayan and Malankuravan. Exchange 

* Rabindranath Tagore— -‘The Indian Ideal of Marriage” in The Book Marriage, edited by Count Hermann 
Keyserling, p. 113. 

t Travancore Census Report 1901, p. 350. 
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marriage, by which a brother and sister of one family are exchanged in marriage with the 
sister and brother of another in the same clan, is prevalent among Malapantaram,. 
Urali, Malankudi (Vizhavan), and Malavetan. 

Dowry marriage, which is the prevalent system among Brahmans and some other 
high-caste Hindus, is considered to be a later development of marriage by purchase. The 
transformation is believed to have been accomplished in the following manner. “ The 
upper classes took the first step by renouncing the purchase price either wholly or in part 
and bestowing it upon the daughter, thereby assuring her certain rights in her husband’s 
house by dividing it. In a second phase of development the bridegroom himself gives the 
present to his wife, and the father furnishes her with a trousseau, often with the idea that 
his daughter shall at least be distinguished from concubines by this endowment. In the 
third phase the purchase was felt to be a barbarism and at least was legally banned, while 
the dowry, the gift to the daughter, became a legal duty, as was the case among the 
Romans at the time of Augustus. Thus dowry marriage evolved from purchase marriage ; 
the higher classes led the way and the great mass followed after, In Travancore 
dowry marriage is the universal custom among Brahmans. It is also prevalent among 
Christians and is becoming prevalent among Nayars, Ilavas and Nanjanad Vejlalas, 
especially after the recent enactment of legislation affecting their marriage and inheritance. 
Among them, girls belonging to well-to-do families are now sought after by educated 
young men in view of their share of the family properties. The practice of parents 
procuring husbands for their daughters, either by payment in cash or by meeting the 
expenses of their higher education in Indian or foreign Universities, is also coming into 
vogue among Nayars and other marumakkathayam communities, 

208, Thalikettukplydnam and Sambandham are two forms of marriage which were 
prevalent till recently among all the marumakkathayam communities in Travancore. I say 
till recently, because under the influence of modern civilization and as a result of the work 
of social reformers, Nayars and Ilavas, the two most numerous and important maru- 
makkathayam communities, have now practically given up the thalikettukalyanam or com- 
bined it with sambandham. Other minor marumakkathayam communities are also showing 
a tendency to effect a similar reform so that before very long the institution of thalikettu- 
kalyanam may become extinct. The Travancore Census Report of 1901 contains a lull 
description of these two forms of marriage. + It is unnecessary, therefore, to describe them 
any further. The significance and relative importance of these two ceremonies require, 
however, elucidation. Fantastic interpretations have been put upon them in previous 
Census Reports and other publications. For example, Moore has propounded a theory in 
his Malabar Law and Custom, which is quoted at page 242 of the India Census Report 
of 1911. Moore thinks that the thalikettu ceremony “ bears a curious resemblance to the 
mock marriage to a god which is often performed when girls are dedicated to temple 
service and religious prostitution.” The comparison of thalikettukalyanam to the dedica- 
tion of gills to temple service is unfortunate. Girls dedicated to temple service are known 
to be professional prostitutes, but girls of marumakkathayam communities are not. There 
is as much fidelity among them as there is among the most orthodox makkathayam commu- 
nities. The misconception about thalikettukalyanam and sambandham has arisen from the 
opinions expressed by some learned judges, mostly Brahmans, who, contrasting their own 
system of indissoluble marriage which does not admit of divorce under any circumstance, 
with the freedom which marumakkathayam men and women enjoy to dissolve marriage 
when they find that persons of incompatible temperaments have been united, a freedom now 
longed for by many women, and strongly advocated by some eminent men, in the most 
advanced countries like the United States of America, have declared, on the strength of 
secondhand information, that thalikettukalyanam is a mock marriage and that sambandham 
is only an alliance for concubinage. Thalikettu ceremony has no doubt degenerated into 
a mock marriage, but it is not a license for prostitution ; and sambandham is true wedlock 
and not a hall-mark of concubinage. 

One cannot say with any degree of accuracy when thalikettukalyanam was started 
and why it has been kept up so long in spite of its mockery. There are certain customs 
associated with it which go to show that it was once the real marriage and that circumstances 
compelled certain communities to resort to sambandham and retain the other only as a 
relic of an earlier form. Among Nayars it is imperative that the boys who officiate as 
bridegrooms at thalikettukalyanam should belong to the same sub-caste as the girls. In 
recent times boys of higher castes, such as Thirumulpad and Brahman, have also been 

* F. Mnller-Lyer. translation by Isaballa C. Wigglesworth, T/ie Erolution of Modern Marriage, p. 128. 

•f Travancore Census Report, 1901. pp. .328—3.10. 
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permitted to perform this function, especially in North Travancore. But in South Travan- 
core it has always been the practice that the boys and girls taking part in thalikettu ceremony 
should be of the same sub-caste. Strict endogamy was thus insisted upon in this form of 
marriage. The Nayars were formerly a military class. They formed the militia of the 
country. The loss of lives among their male population, caused by the warfare they were 
engaged in constantly, depleted their numbers, and consequently it must have become 
impossible for girls to get suitable husbands if the selection had been confined to the limited 
circle of their own sub-caste. The necessity, therefore, arose for looking for suitors from 
among other sub-castes also. The community evidently sanctioned this custom, but insisted 
that though the men and women thus united may remain as husband and wife, they should 
not break the taboo on interdining, which was a corollary of strict endogamy. Restriction 
on endogamy was relaxed, but restriction on interdining continued to be strictly enforced. 
As a result of this change one finds the curious circumstance, especially in North Travan- 
core, of a man of a lower sub-caste and a woman of a higher sub-caste entering into 
marital relationship by sambandham, but observing a strict taboo on interdining. That 
thalikettukalyanam was once the real form of marriage among Nayars is further corro- 
borated by the fact that even in recent times, especially in South Travancore, when the 
man who officiated as the bridegroom to a girl at kettukalyanam ceremony dies, the latter 
is considered to be under pollution for three days. Such a custom would not have come 
into existence if kettukalyanam did not, at one time, confer the true relationship of husband 
and wife on the man and woman. Moore’s theory, that kettukalyanam “ was instituted 
under &ahmanical influence as an important sacrament anterior to polyandrous cohabitation” 
is, therefore, unsustainable. Circumstantial evidence and existing customs point to kettu- 
kalyanam having been the real marriage at one time ; but when sambandham had to be 
resorted to for widening the field for the selection of husbands, it degenerated into a mock 
marriage and became but a relic of an ancient custom. 


209. “Primitive man lived in hordes and troops, a form of association favouring Sexual mora- 
promiscuous relations. Under these circumstances, he was not likely to develop a sudden prLudve^ 
liking for the virtues of monogamy,” says Joseph Tenenbaum.* Sir Edward Gait observes 
in his Census Report of India for 1911, “ On the other hand most of the aboriginal tribes, 
both Dravidian and Mangolian, the low castes in Kashmir and the Punjab Hills, and 
various low castes in the United Provinces, Central Provinces and Berar, and Southern 
India allow the utmost freedom between sexes prior to marriage.”| In Travancore there 
is not at present a single tribe or caste in which pre-marital intercourse between sexes is 
permitted. Nay, it is strictly prohibited by all castes and communities and even by the 
primitive tribes. Some of the hill tribes, such as Muthuvans, Mannans and Kanikkar, 
go to the extent of taking special precautions to prevent such intercourse. They keep 
separate dormitories where unmarried young women sleep at night under the surveillance 
of an elderly woman. Chastity in women is highly priced by these tribes, both before as 
well as after marriage. Adultery is strictly tabooed by the Kanikkar, Ullatans, Mala- 
vetans and other tribes, and those who commit this heinous crime are severely punished. 

The following is the punishment inflicted by the Kanikkar. A man who commits adultery 
is tied to a branch of a tree by his legs, with his head hanging down ; straw is spread on 
the groumd below his head and smoked; he is then swung to and fro and given 24 lashes. 

The woman involved in the crime is given 1 2 lashes. Whatever might have been the 
custom among the most primitive men, when they were probably hardly better than beasts 
in their habits and mode of living, there is no evidence whatsoever among the primitive 
tribes now found in Travancore that they permit or even tolerate freedom between sexes 
either before or after marriage. 


210. Westermarck, Atkinson, and others think that the primitive man lived in 
separate families and not in social groups, and was, therefore, monogamous. TTiis theory 
has not been accepted by other anthropologists. According to them the primitive man was 
a herd animal like the mammals, and the earliest form of sex relations among human beings 
was probably polygamous herd grouping. Whatever might have been the case among the 
earliest primitive men, we may infer from the customs prevalent among some existing 
primitive tribes that, when man was in the hunter stage, he was monogamous and 
probably so out of necessity arising from the shortage of food supply. In Travancore 
there is a small section of a hill tribe, called Malapantaram, living in inaccessible forests 
near Rajampara. Tliey are still nomadic hunters and have not settled in a permanent 


* Jaseph Tenenbaum, The Biddle of Sex, p. I5r», 
■(* E. A. Gait^, India ( eyntua Bepoet. 1911^ p. 243. 
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habitation nor taken to agriculture like another section of the same tribe found in the 
forests in Pathanapuram taluk. The former are monogamous, while the latter are 
polygamous. Polygamy is also allowed and indulged in, wherever economic conditions 
permit, by most other hill tribes of Travancore who have passed from the hunting to the 
agricultural stage. Polygamy is a sign of plenty. Only those who can afford it will go 
in for the luxury of having more than one wife. This we see in primitive tribes as well as in 
civilized communities in Travancore. Even in those tribes and castes in which polygamy 
is not tabooed, the large majority of men are content with one wife, and the few who do 
take more than one wife are generally the rich. Among advanced communities, like the 
Nayars, polygamy has now been prohibited by law ; but even before this prohibition was 
legalised polygamous marriages were exceedingly rare, especially among the educated rich, 
who came under the influence of Western civilization. Educationally Travancore is 
one of the most advanced parts of India, and with the spread of education among all 
classes of people polygamy is practically dying out. 

211. While prosperity may lead to polygamy poverty may give rise to polyandry. 
Probably, there was a time when the conditions of some lower castes and hill tribes in 
Travancore were such as necessitated polyandry, but practically all communities except 
perhaps a few primitive tribes, like Ullatans and Malayarayans, have now tabooed it. If 
stray instances of polyandry are still seen in some low castes, they are confined generally 
to the older generations and are only the remnants of a custom which is practically dead. 
It was at one time commonly believed that polyandry and matriarchy were connected and 
that marumakkathayis were generally polyandrous. “Polyandry”, in the opinion of Sir 
Edward Gait, “may be regarded as a state intermediate between promiscuity and 
monogamy.”* It may be so it promiscuity was the common custom among primitive 
tribes and if they passed through a polyandrous stage before they became monogamous. 
Malapantarams, the most primitive of the tribes in Travancore, are monogamous, and 
there is no vestige of any custom among them suggestive of their having ever passed 
through a promiscuous or polyandrous stage. Sir Edward Gait further says, “Fraternal 
polyandry may exist in a community where mother-kin is the rule, but it is generally 
associated with male kinship, the wife having taken to live in her husband’s home.” 
There are several maiumakkathayam communities in Travancore who trace their descent 
in the female line, wholly untainted by the practice of polyandry, while there are some 
makkathayam communities, like Kaniyans and Kammalans who have tolerated it, 
at any rate till recently. The theory that polyandry is connected J with matriarchy does 
not, therefore, seem to rest on solid foundation. 

j.TSJj ~Of the marumakkathayam communities in Travancore, the Nayars are in the front 
rank in point of numbers and importance. This community has been wrongly accused of 
being polyandrous by several eminent Oriental and Western writers. The inference is 
based on incorrect appraisement of the real state of affairs. In the northern parts of the 
State a Nayar wife never used to leave her own home and live with her husband, while in 
the south where the makkathayam Tamilians exercised influence over the customs of the 
Malayalis, the husband Invariably took the wife to live with him in his house. In a 
marumakkathayam household, the mother and her children, brothers and sisters, arid other 
relations in the female line all live together. If in such a household the elder brother 
marries and takes his wife to his home, she becomes the common worker in the household. 
On her devolves chiefly the duty of cooking the food and serving it to all members of the 
household including the younger brothers of her husband. The Nayar women are not 
gosha. There is no objection to the wife of the elder brother moving freely with his 
younger brothers. To a stranger she may appear to be the common wife of the brothers, 
but in reality she is only die wife of the man who has married her and her children are the 
children of her husband. Sooner or later the younger brothers also get married, and all 
the brothers and their wives may live together in the same house if it is spacious enough, 
and if not, some of them may set up their own household and live separately. It is the 
practice of a married man living with his wife and unmarried brothers in the same house 
and the p'ivilege of free social Intercourse which the women enjoy with their husbands’ 
younger brothers that led to the inference that fraternal polyandry is prevalent among 
Nayars. Sexual jealousy is as strong in them as in any other civilized community. 
J. D. Mayne rightly slays, “that they (Samtcndam unions) are guarded with the utmost 
jealousy and that their violation is most savagely avenged.” | 

* E. A. Gait, India Census Beport, 1911^ p. 239 

I J. D. Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu Laic and l\nge, p. 127 
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212. Sir Edward Gait says in the India Census Report of 1911, “Hypergamy in 

its proper sense is almost unknown in the south of India and in Assam But 

there is no widespread demand on the part of the lower sections to secure husbands 
from the higher ; and it is this which constitutes the essence of hypergamy.”* Even in the 
strict sense of the word, hypergamy does prevail among some sections of the people in 
Travancore. Among Malayala Kshatriyas there is a sub-caste known as Koil TTiampurans. 
It has been their custom to marry their women only to Namputiri Brahmans and not even 
to their own caste men. This is a clear case of hypergcuny. Among Nayars there are 
some families in North Travancore who, regarding themselves as superior in social status 
to other sections of the community, have not been allowing men of any caste other than the 
&ahman to marry their women. TTiis practice is, however, dying out. After the passing 
of the Nayar Regulation which has conferred certain legal obligations on the men who 
marry Nayar women, the difficulty of procuring Brahman husbands has been intensified and 
the rule of hypergamy has had to be abrogated. Even among the Koil Tampurans who 
are now agitating for the passing of a Regulation similar to the Nayar Regulation, there is 
a strong move by the younger generation to recognise the right of marrying their women 
into their own caste. It may probably not be very long, therefore, before hypergamy 
which now p'evails, though to a limited extent, in Travancore becomes altogether extinct. 

21 3. Under the rule of exogamy which is one of the widespread customs in India a 
man is not allowed to marry a woman belonging to the same clan. In marumakkathayam 
communities the children belong to the clan of their mother, and hence the marriage 
between the sons and daughters of sisters is strictly prohibited. In theory this prohibition 
does not apply to the children of brothers, but in practice very rarely, if at all, do marriages 
take place between the sons and daughters of brothers also. On the other hand, the 
marriage of the sons and daughters of brothers and sisters is the common practice among 
them. It may either be between the brother’s son and sister’s daughter or between the 
sister’s son and the brother’s daughter. Both these forms of cousin-marriage take place 
freely, both among civilized communities following marumakkathayam law of inheritance, 
for example, Nayars, as well as among the primitive tribes, such as Muthuvans, 
Mannans, Paliyans, Malavetans, Malankuravans, and Ujiatans, who are matrilinear. 

214. Eugenics has been defined by Sir Francis Galton, its first advocate, as “the 
study of agencies under social control which may improve or impair racial qualities of 
future generations either physically or mentally.” Westermarck thinks that consanguineous 
marriages are injurious to the offspring. D. H. Darwin also holds the same view. 
Continuous inbreeding, in his opinion, will result in diminished constitutional vigour, size 
and fertility of the offsprmg. In the light of these observations exogamy may be regarded 
as a device of the ancient Indians to prevent consanguineous marriages and avoid the evils 
accruing therefrom. It does not, however, fully serve the purposes of modern eugenics 
because, while it prevents the marriage of the children of sisters or brothers, it does not 
place any restriction on the marriage of other near relatives, such as the children of a 
brother and sister who are as closely related to each other as are brothers or sisters. 
Pitt-Rivers has rightly pointed out that the supposed origin of the exogamous system to 
prevent close inter-breeding and consanguineous alliances is based on misconceptions of the 
nature of exogamy and of its dual organization. If exogamy had prohibited the marriages 
of near relatives of all kinds, it would certainly have avoided the evils of inbreeding which 
IS condemned by the modern protagonists of eugenics. TTie object of eugenics is to 
Improve mankind, and the material on which it works is heredity. Intelligence and 
character are born with the man. He inherits them from his parents. At one time it was 
thought that environment makes the man. This theory has now been disproved. 
En vironment will not create a new trait in a man. It will only help to draw out and 
develop the qualities which he has inherited. Of the qualities which he inherits, some are 
dominant and others recessive. According to Mendal’s Law a trait which is recessive in 
both the parents will become dominant in the offspring. If a family is tainted with an 
undesirable trait, the descendants of that family will inherit it. In some it will be 
dominant and in others it will be recessive. In the dominants it will manifest itself, while 
in the recessives it will remain masked. But when two recessives unite it will become 
dominant in the offspring. Herein lies the real danger of consanguinity and that is why it has 
been condemned. The rule of exogamy prescribes restrictions on consanguineous marriages, 

* E. A. Gait, loc. cit. p. 255. 
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but in its practical application its scope has been narrowed down. If its application is 
extended to all cases of consanguinity, it may promote the betterment of mankind by 
reducing the possibilities of perpetuating in future generations the undesirable elements of 
family traits. 

215. A very large section of the Hindus and most of the hill tribes in Travancore 
trace their descent in the female line and follow the marumakkathayam law of inheritance. 
Mother-right is the common custom of many castes and tribes not only in Travancore but 
throughout the Malabar Coast, and the only other tract in India where it prevails is Assam 
where its adherents are mostly the primitive hill tribes. In Travancore and other parts of 
the Malabar Coast, on the other hand, both primitive tribes as well as certain advanced 
castes, like the Kshatriya and the Nayar who are not behind any other caste or community 
in India in point of education or civilization, have retained the matriarchal system. How 
matriarchy arose on this coast and why it has persisted through centuries are interesting 
problems to speculate upon. Many have speculated and formulated various hypotheses. 
Whatever be the origin of mother-right, the old theory that “matriarchy corresponds with 
lower, and patriarchy with more highly developed peoples and cultural groups” has been 
disproved by the Investigations of recent anthropologists. Based on a mass of evidence 
collected in regard to ancient and modern peoples who traced their descent through the 
female line, Bachofen and later Mclennan expounded the theory that all human races 
started with the most primitive custom of communism in sexual relations, then passed 
through mahiarchy, the rulership of woman over man, and finally reached the stage of 
patriarchy which established the prerogative of man. Though this theory was in direct 
contravention of the conclusion set forth by Maine in his Ancient Law, it held the field 
until recent researches have shown, as Leo Frobenius observes, “ that there was a time 
when in certain parts of the world patriarchal and matriarchal institutions existed separately 
and were in their own territory the decisive, determining and motivating cultural factors. 
At one time the two extensive regions comprising the interior of Asia (including Eastern 
Europe) and the interior of Africa must have been patriarchal ; that is to say, the vast 
steppe lands were patriarchal. The Mediterranean country and those of Southern Asia 
lying in between these two expanses, that is to say, their coasts, were at the same time 
under matriarchal sway. Patriarchy, in its least modified form, is still prevalent among 
the Africans of the steppes.”* The hypothesis now accepted by the anthropologists is 
that among the earliest savages who lived by hunting, the man took the wife to himself, 
and that the husband, wife and children all wandered together forming a patriarchal 
family. There was no well-defined system of inheritance among them because there was 
nothing to inherit, but the relationship that subsisted was distinctly patriarchal. In 
Travancore one section k of the Malapantaram who is still leading the life of nomadic 
hunters, affords an example of this earliest form of patriarchy. When the savage passed 
from the hunting to the agricultural or pastoral stage, the inchoate form of patriarchy that 
prevailed among the hunters developed into matriarchy under certain conditions and into 
well-defined patriarchy under other conditions. Gilbert Slater describes this process of 
dual development as follows. “When these pioneers of civilization added cultivation to 
their activities as a supplement to the chase, fishing, and gathering of wild fruits and roots, 
the new work was undoubtedly assigned to the women, and therefrom the ownership of 
the agricultural tools, of the growing plants, and as soon as ownership inland was recognised, 
the ownership of the little cultivated plots, would naturally be regarded as being vested in 
the women and descending by inheritance from mother to daughter. As long as hunting 
was the mainstay, this arrangement would be secure. As soon as the population depended 
mainly upon agriculture, and the men as well as the women worked in the fields, the social 
equilibrium became unstable, but might still be maintained for many generations, as it was 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, until some sort of shock led the men to question its 
reasonableness. This might come through war, or conceivably through contact with 
peoples who passed directly from the hunting to the pastoral stage, and among whom the 
hereditable property from the beginning was held by men, or perhaps merely from the 
pressure of increasing population upon the land, leading to the extension of cultivation into 
more difficult areas which from the beginning were cleared and cultivated by the men.”t 
Mr. Slater’s view is more or less in agreement with that of other modern students of 
anthropology.^ It affords a satisfactory explanation for the origin and survival of 

* Leo Frobenius “Marriage and Matriarchy,” in The Book of Marriage, edited by Count Keyserling, p. 99. 

t Gilbert Slater, The Bravidian Element in Indian fuKirre, pp. 132 and 133. 

I F. Muller Lyer, loc. cit. p. 1T,6. 
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matriarchy on the Malabar Coast. We shall see in Chapter XII that Southern India was 
occupied by the Dravidians long before the advent of the Aryans and that the various 
sections of the Dravidian stock who lived in different geographical regions developed 
occupations and cultures suited to their particular environments. That branch which 
occupied the hilly tract on the West Coast lived originally by hunting. Later on, when 
they migrated to the narrow strip of land lying between the mountains and the sea, they 
took to agriculture. The soil was very rich, nature was bountiful and conditions were very 
favourable to cultivation. The labour involved in the tillage of the soil and the growing of 
crops being very light, the women found it possible to attend to this work, and the men 
continued to be engaged on hunting. The women who were the first agriculturists 
naturally became the owners of the cultivated land which descended from mother to 
daughter, and thus the matriarchal system came into existence. In the territories beyond 
the Western Ghats, those who occupied the tract containing cultivable land also developed 
agriculture, but the work had to be done by men and not by women. Cultivation there 
was a hard task. The soil was not fertile and the rainfall was scanty. Artificial irrigation 
had to be resorted to for the raising of crops. Women were unfit to undertake such 
difficult work and it consequently devolved on men. They became the owners of the land 
and thus the patriarchal system was evolved. Another section of the people who lived in 
wooded lands unfit for cultivation turned to the breeding of cattle and sheep for their 
sustenance, and others who occupied the coastal region lived by fishing in the sea. Both 
these occupations, demanding strenuous labour, were unsuited to women, and consequently 
they fell to the lot of men. The livestock and the fishing gear which thus became the 
men’s property descended from father to son giving rise again to the patriarchal system of 
inheritance. In the light of this argument it becomes clear why the people living to the 
west of the Western Ghats developed marumakkathayam, while those found on the east 
coast developed makkathiyam. Marumakkathayam once established found a favourable 
soil to grow on in the west coast. The men of this coast who were originally hunters 
subsequently turned into fighters. They had no need to worry about their food, because 
it was supplied by their women. Their only business consisted in protecting their 
rich country from the intrusion of strangers. Later on, a number of chieftains established 
their sway over the different parts of this territory and various principalities thus came into 
existence. They were constantly at war with one another, each trying to subdue his 
neighbours and establish his suzerainty over them. This constant warfare necessitated 
the utilization of all available man-power for military duties. Men had to leave their 
homes and go to war whenever called upon by their chiefs to do so. Many lost their 
lives in the war. The wives and children could not remain in safety in the husband’s 
homes. They had perforce to look to their maternal home for protection and sustenance. 
Such was the condition of Kerala till about the beginning of the eighteenth century, and 
no wonder that matriarchy grew and throve under such circumstances. Added to this, 
the influence of Namputiri Brahmans also contributed to the preservation and strengthening 
of this system. With a view to prevent the disintegration of their family estates the 
Namputiris adopted the custom, that only the oldest male member of their families should 
marry in their caste, and that the junior male members should find their spouses in the 
Kshatriya and Nayar castes, without however being subject to the obligation of providing 
for their sustenance and other worldly wants. Marumakkathayam for the latter castes was, 
therefore, an ideal institution from the point of view of the Namputiris, and they must have 
used all their religious influence and temporal power to have it preserved intact by the 
castes who supplied wives to the large majority of their men. According to some writers, 
the Namputiris themselves are believed to have created the marumakkathayam system and 
imposed it on the Kshatriyas and Nayars. It is hardly possible that the communities who 
formed the largest and the most influential section of the population would have meekly 
submitted to the imposition by a few alien immigrants of a custom which affected yitaUy 
their social organization. No, it could not be so. The system must have originated 
spontaneously under the special circumstances under which the communities lived and the 
influence of the Namputiris might have only helped in its preservation. 

As long as the cardinal principle of matriarchy, namely, that the family unit 
consisted of a woman and her children, just as the father and his childern constituted the 
patriarchal family, was understood and acted upon, it remained a sound institution, promoting 
the orderly progress and the social unity of the communities concerned. Its degeneration 
has set in only when, under the impact of Western civilization, the tendencies of the 
educated section began to draw them towards the universal system of patriarchy. From 
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Legislation 

affecting 

marriage. 


the social point of view matriarchy cannot, in any way, be regarded as inferior to patriarchy. 
“The two great regulations of early civilization, matriarchy and exogamy,” says Edward 
Byron Reuter, “have nothing about them fantastic, outrageous, absurd, but are the 
practical outcome of the practical purposes of people like-minded with ourselves.” * The 
old theory propounded by Bachofen and Mclennan, that matriarchy indicated only a 
stage of development in civilization next to promiscuity and polyandry, has now been 
exploded, and yet one occas'!i|onally finds strange statements, connecting matriarchy and 
polyandry, appearing in print. In the course of an article contributed to the London 
Times of November 6. 1931, a Trivandrum correspondent observes, “Since polyandrous 
times, when fatherhood was in doubt, the estates of subjects and Ruler alike descend 
from uncle to sister’s son.” Such light-hearted comments can only be attributed to the 
prejudice or ignorance of the commentator. 

216. We have seen in paragraph 208 above that among Nayars thdlikettukalydnam, 
which was once the real marriage, degenerated into an empty ceremonial and that 
marital relationship between man and woman came to be recognised by what is known 
as sambandham. Both Nayar husbands and wives enjoyed the utmost freedom to 
dissolve this alliance. There was no formality to be gone through for the dissolution 
except that the husband or wife had to inform the other party of his or her intention. 
Under the marumakkathayam law the dissolution of marriage entailed no hardship on 
the wife and children, because they would be maintained by their tarwad. It was all 
smooth sailing as long as the manager of the tarwad, or the karonavan as he is 
called, was a true marumakkathayi, both in form and in spirit. But when under the 
influence of Western civilization his inclinations became less matriarchal and more 
patriarchal, troubles and dissensions arose in the tarwad and the women whose interests 
were invariably neglected by the karanavan had to look to their husbands for the 
maintenance of themselves and their children. In this transitional stage, suits for maintenance 
grants were filed in courts of law and the Judges, who were invariably makkathayis, held 
that sambandham was not a legally valid marriage. The educated section of the community 
then began to agitate for legislation to validate the sambandham form of marriage. The first 
attempt at legislation was made in 1 896, when leave was granted for the introduction, in the 
local Legislative Council, of a Bill relating to marriages among the followers of marumakka- 
thayam law. It did not aim at introducing “any material change in the existing matrimonial 
usage.” It merely sought “to formulate and declare such usage and to provide a means 
of preserving the evidence of dissolution of the union in view chiefly to mitigate litigation.’’ 
The Bill W 21 S introduced in the Council and discussed, but was dropped subsequently. 
A law was, however, enacted in 1912 regulating the marriage, succession, and family 
management of the Nayars. This law was further amended and amplified by the Nayar 
Regulation I of 1088 passed on the I3th of April 1925. This Regulation has recognised 
sambandhcun, openly solemnised by the presentation of cloth to a female by a male, as 
a valid marriage for all legal purposes; it has legalised the sambandham between the 
different sub-castes of Nayars, the term “Nayar” including not only the sub-castes but 
also others known or recognised as such, and also between a Nayar female and any 
male other than a Nayar with whom conjugal union is permitted according to recognised 
social c'^ustom and usage ; it has made provision for the dissolution of marriage, which 
can be effected either by mutual consent evidenced by a registered instrument or by a 
formal order of dissolution by a Civil Court ; it has penalised polygamy and polyandry ; 
it has made it obligatory on the part of the husband to maintain his wife and minor 
children ; it has altered the customary system of inheritance by conferring the right of 
inheritance of a Nayar male’s self-acquired and separate property on his wife and children; 
and it has made provision for the partition of the tarwad properties among its members. 
This Regulation was the first piece of legislation enacted in Travancore, and probably 
in any part of India, which paved the way for a complete overhauling of the social 
organization of a community. The Nayar community which had previously adopted 
some radical social reforms, like intermarriage and interdining between sub-castes, 
anticipating legal sanction, was not slow to take advantage of this Regulation. The only 
permissive provision in the Regulation is that relating to partition of tarwad properties, 
all the other provisions being obligatory. In regard to the partition of tarwad properties 
it has been laid down that the Government may exempt any tarwad from the provisions 
concerned, if within six months from the commencement of the Regulation all the major 
members of the tarwad jointly apply for such exemption. The fact that as many as 32,903 
tarwads have partitioned their properties within five years after the passing of the Regulation 

♦ Edward Byron Reuter and Jessie Eidway Runner, The Family, p. 87. 
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and that only a very few families have applied for exemption is proof positive of the 
eagerness with which the community has availed itself of even this permissive provision. 

The Regulation has made far-reaching changes in the customs relating to marriage and 
inheritance among Nayars. The obligation thrown upon the husband or the father to 
maintain the wife or children, combined with the right of the wife and children to inherit 
the self-acquired and separate property of the husband or the father, has made hypergamous 
marriages between Nayar females and Brahman males very rare, almost nil. TTe 
restrictions placed on the dissolution of marriage have made divorce less frequent. 

The Regulation has sounded the death-bell of matriarchy and ushered in the dawn of 
patriarchy. It has been in force now only for seven years and it is too early yet to see 
these changes reflected in the census statistics ; but changes are taking place rapidly and 
before another census comes round they will have gone far enough to affect the statistics 
vitally. 

Along with the passing of the law concerning Nayars, a similar law to regulate 
the marriage and inheritance among Ilavas, the other most important marumakkathayam 
community in Travancore, was also passed at the same time. The llava Regulation came 
into force, like the Nayar Regulation, on the I3th of April 1925. In 1926 a third 
marumakkathayam community, namely, the Nanjanad Vellalas, had a Regulation enacted 
more or less on the lines of the Nayar and the IJava Regulations. The changes noticed 
in the Nayar community are fast taking place on exactly the same lines among the Ilavas 
and the Nanjanad Vellalas also. Other marumakkathayam communities are now making 
strenuous efforts to get similar laws enacted lor them as well. The Malayala Kshatriyas, 
an influential, though numerically less important, community, have succeeded in getting a 
Bill introduced in the Legislative Council to reform their marriage and other social 
customs. This Bill is now under the consideration of the Select Committee. Even the 
marumakkathayam sections of the Depressed Classes, the Pulayas, for example, are clamour- 
ing for the codification of their customs on the lines of the Nayar Regulation. The wave 
of reform is dashing upon the ancient customs of all the marumakkathayis. It looks as if 
before long marumakkathayam will have been completely wiped out of this country. 

21 7. The dedication of unmarried girls to deities for service in temples is a Tamilian Devadasis. 
custom and is prevalent in all the temples in the Tamil districts. Under the influence of 
the Tamillans it found its way into some temples in South Travancore, but has not travelled 
further north of Trivandrum. This ancient custom was started with the best of intentions 
to serve a religious purpose. The Devadasls, as servants of the temples, were originally 
an order of ascetics leading a life of personal purity, rectitude of conduct and virgin 
chastity. In course of time they lost sight of these noble ideals and degenerated into a 
class of women of loose morals. Till about 10 years ago they were disqualified from 
entering into any form of lawful marriage. The practice till then was this. A girl, to 
be dedicated to the deity, is given a cloth by the temple authorities on the completion of 
her twelfth year. On that day she is purified by a bath in holy water, a dagger is placed 
beside her and she is wedded to the dagger. She thus becomes a Devadasi. This 
practice of marrying the girls to the dagger was abolished in Travancore in 1921, and 
since then they were allowed to have marriages solemnised in their homes and attend to 
temple service on their completing 16 years of aga From the beginning of the year 
1 106 M. E., corresponding to the middle of August 1930, the Government of Travancore, 
by an executive order, abolished the institution of Devadasis from all temples in the State, 
but sanctioned the payment of the remuneration these women were getting for their lifetime 
without the corresponding obligation to do service in the temples. These unfortunate 
women who were looked down upon as a class of professional prostitutes have thus been 
emancipated and have now got the freedom to enter into lawful wedlock with the men of 
their own liking. No woman has been returned as a prostitute at this census in Travancore. 

Probably, the abolition of Devadasis has contributed to this happy circumstance. 

218. “ It is generally thought that the social position of its women is one of the The social 

truest ways of measuring the height of a people’s culture. In reality, however, this is the position of 
case only in a small degree.” A close study of the history of mankind will reveal many 
vicissitudes in the social status of women, as man advanced step by step from the 
condition of the savage. At first, when he was hardly more advanced than the animal, 
both the sexes were generally on an equal looting ; when he reached the stage of the 
nomadic hunter he became a patriarch and the woman occupied a subordinate place. In 
the agricultural stage, when matriarchy was established, the woman gained ascendancy 


* F. JIiillei-Lyer, lor. cit. p. IhT. 
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and the man became her helpmate. It was during this stage that clan organization 
developed and reached its zenith. In the later stage man took to diverse occupations and 
began to accumulate wealth. He had no longer the necessity to move into the wife’s clan. 
He was in a position to buy his wife and take her to live with him. At this stage the 
patriarchal family came into existence and the woman descended from the high position she 
occupied under the matriarchal system and became the handmaid of man. The family 
was then an economic mint. It made its own food, clothing and other necessaries. The 
husband, the possessor of all wealth, was the autocrat of the family and the wife was 
practically his slave. The next change in the social organization came about with the 
growth of capitalism and industrial revolution, when the production of goods passed from 
the family to the factories. In the factories both men and women worked and earned 
wages, and women thus began to acquire economic independence which reached a high 
watermark in Western countries during the World War. The emancipation of women 
in those countries is now progressing rapidly. Equality of sexes in all walks of life is 
being established. The husband and wife, whose union was once considered to be 
indissoluble, are now allowed to separate under certain circumstances. Nay, advanced 
social reformers like Judge Lindsey ol the United States go even to the extent of 
advocating “trial marriages” or “companionate marriages.” These changes that are 
taking place in the West have their repercussions on the East also. In TravancOTe the 
marumakkathayam system has always recognised the supremacy of the woman. She has 
as much right in the tarwad properties as any male member of the tarwad and is, therefore, 
on an equal footing with him. No doubt, in recent times the influence of the woman has 
waned on account of the unauthorised assertion of authority by the man and the mis- 
management of the common properties by the J^afanavan. These disintegrating causes are 
now contributing to the break-up of the marumakkathayam system. But during this period 
of transition the woman is gaining her economic independence, as in the West. She 
refuses to be the slave of the other sex. This attitude is seen prominently in the women 
of the educated communities. The high degree of education attained by the women of 
Travancore, and the liberal policy pursued by the Government in the matter of appointment 
to State service and of representation on political institutions, without the distinction of 
sex, have contributed not a little to make the women of the country self-reliant and 
self-dependent. Of the total female population numbering 2,530,900 as many as 
1 ,128,770 have been returned either as wage earners or as working dependants, and of 
these, 7,265 women are engaged in public administration and liberal arts, showing an 
increase of 595 over the number (6,670) returned at the last census. Women have lor 
a long time been employed in the Education and Medical Departments of this State and 
recently appointments in other departments have also been thrown open to them. There 
are now two women lawyers practising at Trivandrum. The Travancore women got 
the right to vote at Legislative Council elections about ten years ago. In India this State 
was the first to confer franchise on women. Membership of the Legislative Council and 
the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly has also been thrown open to them and women 
representatives now sit in both these institutions. The social and political changes taking 
place in advanced communities have had their repercussions even on the most orthodox 
women of the Namputifl Brahmans. They are showing signs of revolt against the life- 
long slavery imposed upon them by men. Some of them have already thrown off the purdah 
and begun to attend public meetings and take part in the proceedings. They are 
demanding the same social privileges and political rights which their sisters of other 
communities enjoy. In fact, the process of emancipation is proceeding fast in all classes 
of women in this country. 

The phenomenal progress women have made in education, the economic in- 
dependence they are gaining and the political consciousness that has been awakened in them, 
have begun to act as a brake on their desire to enter into matrimonial bondage. Several 
of them, especially the educated young women of the Nayar and Christian communities, 
are now content to remain single, earning their livelihood by their own labours or 
devoting themselves to social work if they have other means to live upon. The change 
in the attitude of women towards marriage is so recent and the number of them who 
have come under its influence so far are comparatively so few that the effect of the change 
is not yet visible in the census figures of civil condition. But if the future progress is 
going to be as rapid as it has been in the immediate past, the next census is likely to 
record a distinct shrinkage in the number of marriages contracted. 
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219. The statistics regarding civil condition are embodied in Imperial Tables VII Keference to 
and VIII and their general features are exhibited in proportional figures in the Subsidiary 
Tables at the end of this Chapter. Imperial Table Vll shows the civil condition of 
the population by sex, age and religion, and Imperial Table VIII the same by sex, age 
and caste. In the former the age periods have been adjusted to the quinary groups and 
in the latter they have not been so adjusted. In Table XIV of the 1921 census, which 
corresponds to Table VIII of this census, the age-groups shown are 0-5, 5-12, 12-15, 

15-20, 20-40, 40 and over, whereas in Table VIII of the present census the age-groups 
adopted are 0-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23,24-43, 44 and over. This difference has to be 
borne in mind when the civil condition of different castes at this census is compared with 
ihat at the previous. The Subsidiary Tables at the end of the chapter show : — 

( 1 ) The distribution by civil condition of 1 ,000 of each sex, religion and main 

age-period at each of the last five censuses, 

(2) A. The distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in 

each religion and natural division, 

B. The distribution by civil condition of 1 ,000 of each sex at certain ages in 

each main religion in rural and urban areas, 

(3) The distribution by main age-periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 

each sex and religion, 

(4) The proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for main 

religions and natural divisions, 

(5) The distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages 

for selected castes, 

220. The statistics collected are intended to show whether a person was married, The meaning of 
unmarried, or widowed on the date of the census. The instructions to the enumerators statistics, 
were: — 

“ Enter each person, whether infant, child or grown-up, as either married, unmarried or 
widowed. Divorced persons, who have not remarried should be entered as widowed. 

A woman who has never been married must be shown in column (3 as unmarried, 
even though she be a prostitute or concubine, but persons who are recognised by 
custom as married are to be entered as such, even though they have not gone through 
the proper ceremony.” 

In the Travancore Census Report of 1891 it is stated — and this statment is repeated 
in the Report of 1901 — that “a Nayar lady would not speak of har Sambandhakaran as 
her married husband, nor a Nayar husband speak of his Bharya as his married wife.”* 

As 1 have already pointed out in Part I of this Chapter, the Nayar community has always 
recognised sambandham as a proper form of marriage, and a man and woman who have 
entered into sambandham as husband and wife. Doubt existed only in the minds of the 
judicial officers as to whether this is a legally valid marriage, and it is this doubt that 
is seen reflected in the statements of the State Census Commissioners of 1891 and 1901. 

However, even the legal objection to recognise sambandham as marriage has been 
removed by the passing of the Nayar Regulation of 1925 which has been already 
referred to. Thalikettukalyanam, whatever it might have been at the time of its origin, 
does not now confer the status of husband and wife on the boy and girl who pass through 
the ceremony, and the return of civil condition will not, therefore, be vitiated by mis- 
statements about this form of mock marriage. It is evident, therefore, that there is no 
ground, either real or imaginary, to suspect the accuracy of the statistics of civil condition 
of the Nayars collected at this census. 

The only class of persons about whose marital condition inaccuracies might 
possibly occur in the return of civil condition are the Devadasis who are supposed to 
be married to deities in Hindu temples, but vvho lead the life of prostitutes or concubines. 

In Travancore the institution of Devadasis has been abolished and this source of 
inaccuracy in the statistics has also disappeared. 

Among marumakkathayam communities divorce was once common but is now becom- 
ing rare. Among other communities it has always been exceptionally rare or almost non- 
existent. There is no separate column in the schedule to record the number of divorced 
persons and they are, therefore, included with the widowed. 

♦ Travancore Census Kepo?t, 19ol, p, 179. 
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Universality 
of marriage. 


221. In India, where marriage is considered to be a religious sacrament, it is 
naturally more universal than in Western countries where economic considerations ana 
sociological ideas influence the incidence of marriage. It is one accepted doctrines 

of Hinduism that “ a man must have a son to save him from hell. No such religious 

sentiment operates among the Western nations. The Hindu father considers it his religious 
duty to get his daughter married, and in the case of some castes, even before she attains 
puberty. Whatever be the economic condition of the parties contracting the marriage, 
whether they are in a position to support themselves and the children that may be born to 
them or not, the marriage is peformed, its consequences being left to the mercy of God. 
The Hindus have been brought up in the tradition that woman is the handmaid of man and 
that she is always dependent upon him for maintenance and protection. In her childhood 
she must depend on her father, in her adolescence on her husband, and in her old age 
on her son. At no time is she a free individual, able to stand on her own legs. This 
helplessness of the woman also influences every father to see that his daughter is married 
somehow or other. It is in those parts of India and in those castes in which .the orthodox 
religious sentiment reigns supreme, and in which the woman is kept in the thraldom of the 
man, that universal marriage prevails most In Travancore these two factors operate less 
rigorously, and hence marriage is not so universal here as in other parts of India. The 
bulk of the population in Travancore are Dravidians who are not governed by the Sastraic 
Hindu law of marriage. The Dravidians do not believe that a woman who dies unmarried 
and a man who is without a son are destined to go to hell, and with them marriage is not, 
therefore, a religious duty, the violation of which is blasphemy. Only a microscopic 
minority of the people of this State, mainly the Brahmans who form but 1 ‘3 per cent, of 
the total population, look upon marriage as a religious duty which every man and woman 
must perform. J. D. Mayne says, “ It is part of the Brahmanical doctrine that a man must 
have a son to save him from hell ; but this belief obtains little currency among the genera- 
lity of people in Southern India and the strong tendency to marriage has little connection 
with religious sentiments.” * Moreover, the prevalence of marumakkathayam which 
recognises the supremacy of the woman has made the women of those communities who 
follow this system of inheritance and who constitute the large majority of the population 
of this State more self-reliant and self-dependent than the women of the makkathayam 
communities. The rapid progress made in female education in the State during the 
last two or three decades has also strengthened the spirit of self-reliance and self- 
dependence in women. All these causes have contributed to the unique position that 
Travancore occupies in India in regard to the marital condition of the people. Cochin 
State and British Malabar are also probably in the same position on account of the operation 
of similar causes. A comparison of the statistics of the unmarried people in India 
and Travancore with those of some Western countries will reveal the position of 

Travancore. In the margin are given 
the latest available figures for India, 
Travancore, England and Wales, and 
the United States. Among both males 
and females India has the smallest 
proportion of unmarried. Travancore 
appears to have a larger proportion of 
unmarried males than even England 
and Wales and the United States, 
while as regards the unmarried females 
she occupies an intermediate position 
between these countries and India. 

The proportions of children in the 
population are much higher in Travancore than in Western countries and must have, 
therefore, contributed to the swelling of the numbers of the unmarried in this State. In the 
western countries the statistics regarding marital condition are collected only in respect of 


Number per mille ot 
unmarried 



Hides 

j Females i 

India (1921 census) 

1 

358 

Travancore (1981 census) • 

58-1 1 

47.-. 

England and Wales 



(1921 census) 

525 

535 \ 

United States (1920 


1 

census) 

555 

507 1 

1 


* J. D. Mayne. A Treatise on Hindu Lan- and 


p. ->0. 
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the population of 1 5 years and over. If the population below 1 5 years is excluded from 
the statistics of all the countries, a correct comparison can be instituted between them. 

From the figures in the margin we see 
clearly that Travancore occupies an 
intermediate position between India 
and the western countries in respect 
of unmarried females as well as males. 
In the population of 1 5 years and over 
Travancore has 276 unmarried males 
and 107 unmarried females per mille 
of each sex against 208 and 44 respec- 
tively in India, while the corresponding 
proportions in England and Wales are 
365 and 368, and in the United States 
417 and 318 . espectively. These 
figures show clearly that marriage is more universal in Travancore than in Western 
countries, but is less so than in India as a whole. The disparity between India and 
Travancore is very marked at the earlier age-periods, but it practically disappears at about 
the age of 45. From the 45th year onward the total number of unmarried in a thousand 
of the population is 20 in India and 1 9 in Travancore, while it is as high as 1 04 in the 
United States. 



Number unmarried per 1.000 of 
each sex (1.5 veai's and over) 

j 


Males 

Females i 

j 

India (1921 census) 

20S 

1 : 

44. 1 

Travancore (1931 census) . 

27(i 

107 

England and Wales (1921 



census) 

365 1 

368 

United States (1920 


■ 

census) 

1 

1.17 

1 318 

i 


Number unmarried ptr tfiOO of each sex 


Tear of census 

India j 

Travancore 

Males 

B'emales 

Males ^ 

BVmales 

1891 

487 

389 

525 

453 

1901 

492 

344 

525 

+36 

1911 

. 490 

344 

543 

445 

1921 

498 

358 

5T7 

483 

1931 

t3ot 

available 

584 

475 


The larger proportion 
of unmarried persons 
m Travancore than in 
India is not a pecu- 
liarity noticed at this 
census alone, but has 
been a common feature 
of all the previous 
censuses as can be 
seen from the marginal 
table. 


222. The numbers of the unmarried, married, and widowed per mille of each sex The early age 
at different age-periods in Travancore, according to the present census, are shown in the ofmamage. 
accompanying diagram and table : — 


Diagram 47 — showing the proportion per mille of males and females 
who are unmarried, married and widowed at each age-period. 
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The large 

proportion 

widows. 


Age-group 

Males 

j Females 

1 

j Widowed 

Married 

Unmarried 

! U nmarried 

Married 

j Widowed 

70 and over 

330 

647 

i 23 i 

1 10 

124 

866 

65 — 70 

238 

741 

1 

! 10 

189 

1 801 

60-65 

175 

806 

19 

10 

288 

j 702 

55 — 60 

143 

836 

1 21 

11 

361 

I 628 

50-55 

94 

877 

; 29 1 

1 1 

12 

516 

472 

45—50 

75 

893 

1 32 ' 

13 

590 

397 

40-45 

46 

916 

j 38 i 

16 

728 

256 

85 — 40 

37 

915 

' 48 i 

18 

787 i 

195 

30-35 

26 

864 

110 ! 

27 

865 

108 

27—30 

22 

777 

201 j 

39 

i 883 ! 

j 78 
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“TTie number of males and females who are married by the age of twenty is 9 
and 25 per cent, respectively of the population of each sex up to that age.”* This is the 
observation of the Census Commissioner in regard to India in 1921. In Travancore, 
according to the present Census, the proportions are 3 and 1 3 per cent, respectively. In 
other words, in Travancore the proportion of males who marry by the age of twenty is one- 
third, and that of females who marry by the same age is about one-half of those 
in India. The proportions in Western countries are no doubt much lower. In the 
United States only 4 in 1,000 males and 28 in 1,000 females were found married below 
the age of twenty in the 1920 census, and in England and Wales there were in 1921 
not more than one married man in 1 ,000 males and five married women in 1 ,000 females 
up to the age of twenty. TTie figures quoted above show that a larger proportion of 
children get married at an early age in India than in the United States, and England 
and Wales. As in the general marital conditions, so also in regard to early marriage, 
Travancore occupies a position intermediate between India and the western countries. 
In Travancore marriage becomes common from the 15th year among girls and from the 
20th year among boys. In India 382 girls in the age-group 10-15 and 298 boys in the 
age-group 1 5-20 per 1 ,000 of each sex of these ages were married in 1921, whereas the 
corresponding proportions in Travancore as per the present census are only 78 and 
1 82 respectively. In this State the largest proportions of married women are found at 
the ages of 20 upwards and of married men at 25 upwards. 


223. In India the proportion of widows is considerably higher than that in 
Western countries. In this respect, as in other marital conditions, Travancore again 
holds an intermediate position. This is borne out by the figures in the margin. It will 

be noticed that the proportion of 
widowers in Travancore is less 
than even in England and Wales 
and the United States. This is 
probably due to a larger number of 
widowers in Travancore marrying 
a second time than those in the 
western countries. The proportion 
of widows per mille of females 
stands as high as 175 in India 
and as low as 76 and 82 in the United States, and England and Wales respectively, 
while in Travancore it is 119 which is less than in India by 56 and more than in England 
and Wales by 37. It is also noteworthy that widows below 45 years of age, which may 
be taken as the maximum age of child-bearing period, form 40’3 per cent, of the total 
number of widows in India, 35'2 per cent, in Travancore, 21 '3 per cent, in the United 
States and 12-3 per cent, in England and Wales. These figures show that the proportion 
of women of child-tearing period who become widowed is greater m Travancore than 
in Western countries, but is distinctly less than in India. This is one of the causes 


P ro-portion of 'tvidinved in 1,000 of each se-t: 



Widowers 

Widows 

India (1921) 

64 

175 

Travancore (1931) 

29 

119 

Ensland and Wales (1921) 

35 

82 

United States (1920) 

33 

76 


* Census Report, India, 1921, p. 154. 
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that contribute to the higher rate of increase in the population of Travancore than in 
that erf India. The lower rate of increase in England and America is due to the very 
low birth-rates prevalent there. It must be borne in mind that the widowed in Travancore 
and India include also the divorced persons, because separate statistics of these have not 
been collected here as in Western countries. 

The strict Hindu law forbids divorce and widow remarriage. In Travancore 
the castes that observe these customs are very few and their strength is hardly more than 
I ‘6 per cent, of the total population. Among the rest of the people divorce and widow 
remarriage are allowed and practised. According to the Madras Census Report 
of 1891 widow remarriage is not practised by as much as 40 per cent, of the total 
population in that province, and probably the proportion is higher in other parts of India. 

The striking difference in this custom of widow remarriage between Travancore and 
the rest of India accounts for the comparatively smaller proportion of widows in this 
State. 

224. The Hindus form 61 "5 percent, of the total population of this State, and the Civil conditioa 
characteristics of the civil condition of the general population ought, therefore, to be 
more or less uniform with those of the Hindus. That this is actually the case is evident 
from the following diagram and statement. The Syrian and other Christians have been 
shown separately because the former differ widely in their civil condition from the latter. 


Diagram 48 — showing the distribution of 1,000 of each sex 


by civil condition in each main religion. 
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The smallest proportions of unmarried males and females are found among 
the primitive tribes, while the largest proportion of unmarried males is seen among 
the Muslims and of unmarried females among the Christians, with the Muslims 
closely following them. The Hindus, on the other hand, occupy an intermediate 
position, being nearer to the averages lor the general population than any other community. 
As regards married persons, the tribes show the highest proportion both among males and 
females and the Christians come next. The Muslims have the smallest proportion of married 
men, but among their women the proportion of the married is slightly more than that of the 
Hindus and less than that of the Christians. The proportions among the Hindus both of 
married men and women do not differ much from the averages for the general population. 
The Hindus show the highest proportion of widows. This is but natural because among 
them alone, though only in a small section of them, is widow remarriage prohibited. The 
smallest proportion of widowers is found among the Muslims and of widows among the 
Christians. The variations between the different religions can be seen more clearly from 
the following statement showing the proportions of the married at each age-period. 


Xumber married per 1,000 of each sex iii the main religions at different age-periods 


Age-gi'oup 
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9 

2 

7 

5 

19 

10-15 

6 1 

73 

1 14 

86 

6 

77 

6 

93 

15—20 

114 

576 

266 

619 

124 

607 

169 

572 

20—10 

681 

818 

776 

867 

688 

851 

575 

861 

10— ^60 

882 

519 

893 

658 

926 

562 

891 

608 

60 and over 

718 

177 

724 

290 

794 

188 

730 

212 

1 


TTie largest proportion of married women in the early ages of 5—10 and 1 0 — I 5 is 
seen among tribal religions. By enquiry it has been found that the custom among primitive 
tribes in Travancore is to marry early. The statistics corroborate this observation. Next 
to the primitive tribes, the Christians are more addicted to early marriage than the other 
communities, and consequently there are more married persons among them than among 
the latter in the early age-periods. Of the Christians, the custom of early marriage is 
practised more by the Syrian Christians than by the other Christians. This question 
will be dealt with fully in a subsequent paragraph. Of all the communities, the 
Hindus and Muslims follow the custom of early marriage least. The numbers 
married per 1,000 in the age-periods 5-10 and 10-15 are respectively one and six 
among Hindu males, two and six among Muslim males, seven and 73 among Hindu females 
and seven and 77 among Muslim females, as against two and 14 among Christian males 
and nine and 86 among Christian females. With the large majority of the Hindus in 
Travancore, it must be remembered, pre-puberty marriage of girls is not obligatory, and 
among them, as among the Muslim community, late marriage is more common than early 
marriage. This is the reason for the proportions of married persons being less among the 
Muslims and Hindus than among the Christians and primitive tribes at the early ages. 
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The following diagrams and statements show the general features of the civil 
condition of the population by religion and sex at each age-period 


Diagram 49- showing the proportion per mille of males and females 
WHO are unmarried, married and widowed at each age- period by religion. 
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Civil condition 
by natural 
division. 
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225. The Lowland Division is the most thickly populated part in Travancore and 
almost all the available land there has been brought under cultivation long ago. The 
Highland is the most sparsely populated region and contains the largest extent of cultivable 
land. The Midland occupies a middle position in both these respects. The pressure of 
population on land has necessitated a gradual movement of the people from the Lowland to 
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the Midland and from the latter to the Highland. The Highland wherein are situated the 
rubber and tea estates has also attracted a large number of labourers from the adjoining 
districts of the Madras Presidency. The population of the Midland Division contains a 
larger proportion of Christians — mostly Syiian Christians — than that of the Lowland and 
Highland Divisions. All these circumstances affect the civil condition of the population, 
the main features of which by the natural divisions are shown in the following diagram and 
statement : — 


DIAGRAM 50- SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 OF EACH SEX 
BY CIVIL CONDITION AND RELIGION IN THE NATURAL DIVISIONS. 
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In the Lowland Division 604 per mille of males and 478 per mille of females are 
unmarried. The corresponding proportions are 567 and 472 in the Midland and 570 and 473 
in the Highland. Taking the main religions separately, we find that the Lowland Division 
contains a larger proportion of unmarried Hindu males than the other two divisions, while the 
variation in the proportion of unmarried Hindu females between the different divisions is 
negligible. In the case of Christians (Syrians as well as others) both unmarried males and 
females in the Lowland are more than in the other two divisions, but the difference 
between the latter two is not appreciable. Taking all the religions together, married males 
number 370, 402 and 403 per mille in the Lowland, Midland, and Highland respectively, 
while the corresponding proportions of married females are 390, 419 and 431. All the 
religions show an increasing number of married males from the Lowland to the Midland 
and from the latter to the Highland. As regards married females there is very little differ- 
ence between the Hindus and the Christians excluding Syrians, but the Syrian Christians 
show a much higher proportion in all the divisions. This is due to the fact that early 
marriage is more common among them than among the other Christians or Hindus. The 
proportion of widowers does not vary much between the different regions, but of the 
widows there is a distinct fall from the Lowland to the Midland and from the latter to the 
Highland among the Hindus and Christians. From the figures given above it may be 
inferred that the people who move from the congested areas to the thinly populated regions 
consist more of married persons than of the unmarried and the widowed. This is probably 
why there are more married males and females and less widows in the Midland and the 
Highland than in the Lowland. It is naturally the married people more than the bachelors 
and old widowers who would feel the necessity and possess the enthusiasm to go in search of 
“fresh woods and pastures new.” When they go the whole family moves and settles in 
places where they can get land for cultivation. The larger number of school-going popula- 
tion in the Lowland and the concentration of industries there may be other factors which 
have contributed to the smaller proportion of the married in that division. Very few of ‘ 
the school-going children marry in this country. The facilities that industrial concerns 
provide for the employment of women naturally act as a check on their desire to get 
married. 


The number of females per 1,000 males is 1,004 in the Lowland, 985 in the 
Midland and 870 in the Highland. As the proportion of females decreases one would 
expect a corresponding decrease in the proportion of married males, but the figures in the 
following statement show the opposite. 


Number married 'per 1,000 of each sei- at different 0 (,e periods by natural division 
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The proportion of married men has increased, instead of decreasing, from the 
Lowland to the Midland and from the latter to the Highland. This again goes to show 
that the movement from one place to another is more of married men than of bachelors. 
The above statement also shows that early marriage, i.e., marriage below the age of 1 5, 
is more prevalent in the Midland and the Highland than in the Lowland. This is due to 
the larger proportion of Syrian Christian population in the former two divisions than in the 
latter. 
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226. Urban population in this section means only the inhabitants of municipal towns. 

The rest of the population, including those of the towns other than municipalities, is treated urban popnia- 
as rural. The general features of the civil condition of these two sections of the population 
are shown in the following table : — 
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From the above statement we see a striking difference between the Christians and 
Muslims. Among the former there are more unmarried and less married males and females 
per 1 ,000 of each sex in the urban than in the rural area, whereas among the latter the opposite 
is the case. Among Hindus there are more unmarried and less married males in the urban 
than in the rural area, while in the case of the females the position is reversed. The 
municipal towns are the seat of all higher educational institutions, and the boys and girls 
who attend high schools and colleges and who are generally unmarried are, therefore, 
found in largiT numbers there than in the rural parts. This accounts for the lower 
proportion of married boys and girls of the Christian community and of married boys of the 
Hindu community found in towns. The higher proportion of Hindu married girls in towns 
may be due to the fact that, taking the community as a whole which includes a large section 
of the educationally backward depressed classes, there is a smaller proportion of girls 
among them attending the higher educational institutions than among the Christians. It 
may also be due to the fact that the Brahman community among whom marriage is com- 
pulsory and who are employed mainly in Government service, trade, banking and other 
business, are found in much larger numbers in towns than in the rural area. The result 
of these special circumstances which affect the number of married Hindu girls is seen very 
prominently in the early age-period of 1 0 - 1 5. Of the Hindu girls of these ages, 1 07 per 
1 ,000 are married in the urban area against only 71 in the rural area, whereas among 
Christians the proportions are 46 and 89 respectively. In the case of Muslims the 
position, as has already been noted, is the opposite to that of the Christians. Among 
them there are more married males and females in towns than in rural parts. The explana- 
tion for this is simple. Educationally they are a backward community and economically 
they are better off than several other communities. Their chief occupation is trade which 
is mainly carried on in towns, and the towns, therefore, attract more grown-up Muslims 
who are married and who could settle down in life than bachelors and unmarried girls. 

This circumstance and the fact that comparatively fewer numbers of the Muslim youth go 
in for higher education account for the larger proportion of married Muslims in urban than 
in rural area. 

In Western countries city life has always a discouraging influence on marriage. 

In the United States there are 100 more unmarried persons per 1,000 in cities than in the 
country. Taking the population as a whole the proportion of unmarried men of all ages in 
the urban area in Travancore is about 23 per mille more than that in the rural parts. At 
the age-periods at which marriage largely takes place in this country, u/z., 1 5 - 40, the 
difference rises to 113 for the whole population and to 227 for the Christians alone. 

Among adult men town life in Travancore, as in the United States and other Western 
countries, discourages marriage. 

227. The discussion in this section is based on the figures contained in Subsidiary civil condition 
Table V which has been prepared from Imperial Table VIII. It goes without saying 
that there are wide variations between the marital condition of different castes, tribes, and 
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races owing to the peculiar customs prevalent among them, though these have been some* 
what modified by the influence of education and the infiltration of new social ideas. With 
some communities, e. g.. Brahmans, marriage is a socio-religious institution, and it is 
considered to be a sin to violate the rules prescribed by ancient scriptures. Even among 
other communities customs which have grown up through centuries die hard. It is these 
customs which differ from community to community and from locality to locality that are 
mainly responsible for the variations in the civil condition of different communities. I shall 
Illustrate this statement with the statistics relating to a few communities selected from 
different social strata in Travancore. 
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C'flste, trilie or race 


Males 



Females 


L'ninariied 

Married | 

WTUou'Ccl 

Uiiiiiiirried : 

Marrieil 

Widowed 

Hindus 




1 



1. 

Malava.la Braliiiian 

1C>9 

4l»4 

37 

363 

423 

214 

2. 

Other Biahmau'' 

50T 

4 lilt 

33 

357 

468 

175 

3. 

Kiishnanvaka 

.-,(>3 

407 

30 

383 

454 

163 

4. 

Ilavan 

r,o2 

372 

26 

i 490 

383 

127 

•*». 

Naval' 

i;n 

3G1 

2S 

467 

383 

150 


Kuduiui 


419 

32 

351 

462 

187 

( . 

Yadavan 

54S 

410 

42 

367 

411 

222 

8. 

Pulavan 

r,2T 

434 

39 

445 

450 

105 

9. 

Parayan (Sambaiarl 

530 

429 

41 

1 450 

447 

103 

10. 

Nadar 

<>25 

34S 

27 

j 510 

368 

122 


Primitivu tribo'. 

55G 

407 

37 

464 

445 

91 

Christians 







1. 

Svruin Christian 

549 

423 

23 

480 

438 

82 

2. 

Other Chi'istian.i 

592 


21 ) 

501 

395 

104 

Uuslims 

fil2 

367 

21 

485 

402 

113 


In point of education the Brahman community is the most advanced. As regards 
general literacy among males there is not much difference between the Malayala and other 
Brahmans, and yet in their marriage customs there is considerable difference. Among 
the Malayala Brahmans post-puberty marriage of girls is not forbidden as in the other 
section, but marriage is more or less compulsory. The prohibition of the remarriage of 
widows is common to both. Owing to these customs we find that the non-Malayala 
Brahmans, in spite of the high percentage of literacy they possess, have comparatively 
larger proportions of married and widowed females than some of the less educated 
communities. Among the Malayala Brahmans the unmarried females are slightly more, 
the married females are somewhat less and the widowed females are considerably more 
than those among the other Brahmans. It is the custom among the Malayala Brahmans to 
marry young girls to old men, because only the oldest male member of a family is allowed 
to marry in the caste, and polygamy being quite common among them an old man is 
very often married to a number of young girls. TTiis is the cause of an unusually high 
proportion of widowed females being found in this caste. 

Krishnanvaka, Ilava and Nayar castes may be considered together. They are all 
mostly agriculturists, fairly high up in literacy, and following generally the marumakka- 
thayam law of inheritance. The Krishnanvaka caste is, however, addicted to the practice 
of early marriage much more than the other two castes, and consequently there is amonc» 
them a higher proportion of married males and females. Kudumi and Yadava castes are 
backward in education, but both practise early marriage and have prohibited the remarriage 
of widows, and so their marital condition is more or less similar, a fairly high proportion 
of married males and females and a similarly high proportion of widowed females. TTie 
next three castes, the Pulayan, the Parayan and the Nadar, are very backward in 
education, and they are all generally field labourers. Yet, owing to the varying customs 
prevailing among them, smaller proportions of Nadar males and females enter into wedlock 
than those of the other communities. It is strange that of all the communities, the Nadars 
have the least proportion of married males and females, less than even the highly educated 
Nayar community. Primitive tribes resemble more or less the depressed classes, such as 
the Pulayan and the Parayan in all respects except in the proportion of widowed females 
which is considerably less than in the depressed classes. Of the Christians, the Syrians 
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stand out prominently from the rest in that they have a much higher proportion of married 
males and females and a considerably lower proportion of widows. In education Syrian 
Christians are far more advanced than the other communities and the peculiar features of 
their civil condition are, therefore, due to the custom of early marriage which even education 
has not succeeded in rooting out completely. The Muslims, in spite of their backward- 
ness in education, are accustomed to marry late and, hence, the proportions of married 
males and females among them are much smaller than those among the more highly 
educated Syrian Christians. 


228. The discussion in the foregoing paragraphs leads generally to the conclusion influence of 
that the prevailing customs of a community rather than its educational progress determine ^“p^lage **" 
the nature of its civil condition. But it does not follow from this that education is 
altogether without any influence on the marital state of a community. Let us consider this 
question a little more in detail. For this purpose we shall divide the various Hindu castes 

into three categories, according to the prevalence of literacy amongst them. The 
Brahmans, for obvious reasons, have been excluded from this classification. Imperial 
Table XIV contains figures showing the literacy in the population, 7 years and over, of 

the different castes. 

Number pFt‘ of the ]po-pvl'j.tion of mch basis of thcse 

figures the castes have 
been divided into 
“Advanced”, “ Inter- 
mediate ’’ and “ Illi- 
terate ”, those castes 
which have more than 
50 per cent, of literates 
in the male population 
of 7 years and over 

being classed under “Advanced’’, those with less than 10 per cent, of male literates under 
“Illiterate”, and the rest under “Intermediate”. The statistics of civil condition worked 
out for these three groups of Hindu castes (excluding the Brahmans and the primitive 
tribes) are given in the above marginal table. The figures speak for themselves. The 
proportions of unmarried males and females, with the exception of a small deviation in the 
case of the Intermediate class, increase pari passu, and those of married males and females 
vary inversely as literacy. 

229. The proportional figures per mille showing the civil condition by religion for comparison 

the last five censuses are given in the following statement : — previous 

censuses. 
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Males 


1 

Females 


j 

1 

Unmarried ) Married 

!widim’ed| Unmarried 

1 

Married ]Widowe 

Advanced Hindus . i 

1 

BO.) SOT) 

311 

i ! 

401 

337 

l.')2 

Intermediate Hindus • ! 

uOT 37B 

' 

4.H4 

1 3!ll1 

12ii 

Illiterate Hindus 

j3.) 423 

j 42 

4. ->4 

! 43:-i 

i 

i 

113 


UnmaiTiefl Married ' M'idowed 



1!I31 

1321 

1!H1 

1 

1001 

1,S01 

1981 

1921 

1911 

1 1901 

1 

1 1S91 

1981 

1921 

; 1911 

[ 1901 ' LS91 

Hales 






j 






: 


! 

All religions 

584 

577 

543 

525 

525 

387 

388 

415 

429 

440 

29 

35 

42 

46 35 

Hindu 

:,i»o 

:,sr, 

.551 

580 

.532 

■ 3KI 

870 

4(13 

420 

433 

29 

1 33 

43 

.50 8.5 

Christian 

."if)" 

.158 

517 

.5u7 

497 

i 4(4 

415 

443 

45.5 

' 4B.5 

29 

i 32 

87 

3,3 33 

Muslim 

Iil2 

6U(l 

537 

.54*1 


! 337 

372 

40(( 

42(( 

42.3 

21 

1 23 

88 

3i ' 33 

Females 















All religions - 475 

483 

445 

436 

453 

406 

396 

414 

423 

436 

119 

121 

141 

141 111 

Hindu 

4(57 

i 4.31 

441 

431 

452 

' 399 

3S3 

4(4 

412 

431 

134 

18S 

1.5S 

157 117 

Christian 

4SS 

4S.) 

4.5 1 

447 

44S 

; 421 

423. 

447 

4.5n 

4.5S 

91 

1 

1((2 

103 94 

Muslim 

43.j 

-.'.13 

4:)!l 

4r)r, 

472 

102 

400 

419 

427 

429 

113 

1U7 

1 

I 

122 

113 ' 99 


The proportion of unmarried males has increased in all the religions from census 
to census and that of married males and widowers has more or less correspondingly 
decreased. The same variations are seen among females also except in the censuses of 
1901 and 1931 . The Census Report of 1901 has shown that there was under-enumeration 
in 1891, and I have proved in Chapter I that there was under-enumeration in 1921, This 
probably accounts for the decrease in the number of unmarried females and the increase 
in the number of married females in 1901 and 1931, which are at variance with the 
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general trend of changes. It may not, therefore, be wrong to infer that both among males 
and females in all religions the proportion of the unmarried to the total population of each 
sex has increased and that of the married has decreased from census to census. Both 
economic necessity and the civilizing influence of education may have contributed to 
this result. 

230. The factors which affect the proportion of wives to husbands are migration and 
the prevalence of polygamy or polyandry. In the margin are given the figures showing the 

proportions for different religions in 1921 and 1931. 
During the last decade 1 ,1 65 more men than women 
immigrated to Travancore, while 4,948 more men 
than women emigrated so that the net effect of 
migration was the loss of 3,783 more men than 
women to the country. The effect of this loss is 
likely to increase, but will certainly not decrease, 
the proportion of wives to husbands. The larger 
proportion of wives to husbands revealed by the 
present census may partly be accounted for by this 
circumstiince and partly also by the prevalence, 
though very rare, of polygamy among some sections of the people- Polyandry is dead if 
it ever existed at all. The larger proportion of husbands to wives shown by the census of 
1921 is, therefore, unintelligible. Taking the figures for the different religions at this 
census, we find the highest proportions of wives to husbands among the Hindus and the 
Muslims, namely, 1,047 and 1,049 wives respectively per 1,000 husbands. The Christians 
have 1 ,007 wives per 1 ,000 husbands. This small excess of wives among Christians is 
undoubtedly due to the effect of migration, because among them a man caimot have more 
than one wife. Married men who leave the country in search of employment elsewhere 
generally leave their families behind and thus more married women than men will remain 
in the country. The actual excess of wives over husbands among Christians is only 
2,426 and this is much less than the net loss of men caused by migration. The hill tribes 
are not affected by migration and the proportion of wives to husbands among them is a sure 
indication of the prevalence or absence of polygamy or polyandry. The census shows that 
there are 1 ,002 wives lor every 1 ,000 husbands among them. The excess of wives is 
small, but it shows that polygamy is still practised by them, though very rarely. 

231. The proportion of the widowed to the population of each sex is much less in 
Travancore than in India. The ratios for Travancore at this census are 29 widowers to 
1,000 males and 119 widows to 1,000 females as against 64 and 175 respectively for 
India in 1921. But the proportion of the married to the total population is also less here 
than in India and so the widowed must naturally be correspondingly less. If, however, 
we examine the proportion of the widowed to the married, we find that in India there were 
1 46 widowers to 1 ,000 married males and 375 widows to 1 ,000 married females in 1 921 , 
whereas in Travancore the corresponding proportions are only 75 and 293 at the present 
census. These figures seem to show that probably less men and women become widowed, 
or more widows and widowers get remarried in Travancore than in India. This is due 
to the fact that early marriage is less common and widow remarriage is not prohibited 
among the bulk of the population in this State. Though there is practically no prohibition 
of widow remarriage in Travancore, the proportion of widows to widowers is much higher 
here than in India. There were only 2,596 widows to 1 ,009 widowers in India in 1921 
as against 4,127 in Travancore at this census. Evidently, remarriage of widowers is more 
common than that of widows in this State. The factor that influences most the decision of 
a widower already burdened with some children to marry again is his economic condition. 
There is no doubt that the general economic condition of the people of Travancore is better 
than that of the people of India, taken as a whole, and hence we see a greater propensity 
among the widowers of this State to marry again. Neither religion nor social custom 
prevents the marriage of widows among the bulk of the population and they remain 
unmarried only because of the difficulty of getting suitable husbands. 

232. The proportion of widows to widowers varies greatly in the different 
religions. Among the Hindus it is 4,598, among the Christians 3,069 (Syrian Christians 
2,803 and others 3,442), and among the Muslims 5,016. Compared with 1921, 1931 
records a fall in the proportion of widows to widowers in all the religions ; but it must be 
noted that the proportion in 1921 showed a large increase over that in 1911. 
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233. A comparison of the figures of the widowed in different Hindu castes will 
bring out clearly the factors which affect the ratio of widows to widowers. The Velan 

caste shows the highest 
proportion of widows to 
widowers Early marriage 
is common among them 
and widow remarriage is 
prohibited among the 
Tamil speaking section. 
Pottery making is their 
occupation and both men 
and women work at it. It 
is the combined earning of 
the husband and wife that 
maintains the family. A 
Velan male cannot afford 
to remain single and the 
widowers, therefore, freely 
marry again. TheYadavan 
and the Kudumi castes are 
addicted to early marriage 
and have prohibited 
the remarriage of widows, 
and hence the proportion 
of widows among them 
is high. Among Brah- 
mans other than the 
Namputifi and Potli, pre- 
puberty marriage of girls 
is compulsory and widow 
remarriage is prohibited. 
Among the Namputifi and 
Potti pre-puberty marriage 
of girls is not compulsory, 
but widow remarriage is 
prohibited, and owing to 
the paucity of available 
husbands polygamy is 
common and often many 
young women are married 
to old men. These are 
the causes that operate to 
keep the proportion of 
widows high among the 

Malayaja Brahmans. The 

Nayars, Ilavas, and a large 

section of the Vellalas are mafumakkathayis. Among them girls are allowed to marry either 
before or after puberty, divorce and polygamy are allowed, and widow remarriage is not 
prohibited. But economically these castes are better off than the labourer classes like the 
Pulayan, Parayan, Pallan, etc., and there is consequently remarriage of more widowers 
than widows among the former. This probably accounts for the high proportion of widows 
among them. Among the labourer classes in which both men and women have to work 
for the maintenance of the family, pre-puberty marriage of girls is not compulsory nor is 
widow remarriage prohibited and their economic condition is such that an old widower, 
when he remarries, prefers a grown-up widow for his second wife to a young girl. Hence 
widow remarriage is more common among them than among the other castes which keeps 
the proportion of widows comparatively low. The proportion among them ranges from 
2,000 to 3,000 only, whereas among the more prosperous castes it goes up to 5,000 and 
more. Thus we see that marriage customs, restrictions on divorce and widow remarriage, 
and economic necessity are the main factors which determine the proportion of widows to 
widowers in the different castes. 

2x 


! Number of widows per l,00f 

I widower" 

1. 

Velan (including KuSavjn) 

8.271 

2. 

Yadavan (Tdayan) 

.-.6.->l 

3. 

Kndumi 

.o.l.K! 

4. 

Kayar 

5.3u0 

p. 

Krishnanvaka 

.3,297 

6. 

Brahman (excluding Nampiitiri and Potti) 

.3.237 

7. 

Vejlalan 

5,190 

8. 

Nampiititi and Potti 

3.018 

9. 

Ilavan 

4.95 1 

10. 

Vaniyan 

4, .8 5 8 

11. 

Kamma.lan 

4,821 

12. 

Xhantan 

4,740 

13. 

Chetti 

4.000 

14. 

Vejakkithalanayar 

4.478 

13. 

Kuravau 

4,293 

16. 

Kaniyan 

4,280 

17. 

Nadar 

4,204 

18. 

Saliyan 

3.979 

19. 

ViraSaivar 

3,933 

20. 

Paravan 

3,841 

21. 

Maravan 

3,711 

-22. 

Vejuthadanayar 

3,588 

23. 

Velan 

3,037 

24. 

Arayan 

2,947 

25. 

Pulayan . 

2,694 

26. 

Valan 

2,644 

27. 

Parayan 

2,370 

28. 

Pallan • | 

2,036 
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234. The diagrams and the table below show the number of widowers and widows, 
to 1 ,000 of each sex in each main religion at different age-periods. 


Diagram 51 — showing the number of 
widowers per thousand males 
by religion at each age-period. 



Diagram 52 — showing the number of 
widows per thousand females 
by religion at each age-period. 
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yiimber widowed per mille by sex and reliyum at each age-period 


Age-period 

Males 

F emales 

Hindu 

Christian 

Muslim 

Hindu 

C Hristian 
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All ages 
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29 

29 

21 

134 

91 

113 

0 — 5 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10—13 


0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

** 

15—20 


fi 

3 

4 

25 

10 

29 

20—25 



7 

10 

43 

20 

47 

25—30 


25 

18 

21 

89 

51 

83 

30 — 35 


28 

23 

23 

122 

7T 

113 

35--40 


37 

36 

29 

215 

147 

210- 

40—45 


46 

49 

34 

280 

200 

282 

45 — '50 


' 74 

83 

54 

429 

321 

433 

50 — 55 


91 

104 

72 

509 

382 

514 

5.5—60 


139 

158 

116 

670 

530 

66a 

60 — 65 


' 170 

191 

144 

743 

604 

736 

65—70 


233 

257 

192 

840 

712 

826 

70 and over 


318 

360 

283 

893 

808 

888 
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The main features revealed by the above diagrams and statement are these. 
There is practically no widow below the age of 1 5 in any of the religions. The lowest 
proportions of widows to the female population in all the ages together and at different 
age-periods are seen among the Christians. TTie proportions among the Hindus and 
the Muslims vary only slightly. Widow remarria^ is not very common in any of the 
religions and the proportion of widows that do remarry, if at all, does not vary much 
between the different religions. As regards widowers the number per mille of the male 
population is less among the Christians than among the other communities up to the age 
of 35, thereafter the proportion cunong the Christians increases gradually and from the 
45th year it exceeds considerably the proportions among the Hindus and the Muslims. 
Remarriage of widowers is quite common among all the communities, but from the large 
increase in the proportion of widowers among the Christians from the 45th year onwards 
it is to be inferred that the rate of remarriage of widowers after that age is lower among 
the Chiristians than among the other communities. This is in fact what one finds in 
actual practice among them, and particularly among the Syrian Christians. There is a 
general disinclination on the part of the] Syrian Christian widowers who have passed 
well beyond the middle age to marry again. This tendency is at any rate stronger in 
them than in the other communities. 


235. The proportions of widowers and 
age-period of 1 5-40 have a natural bearing on 

Number per J/MJOaged 16-40 who are widowed 


Religion 


All religions 

Hindu 
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1911 
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1931 
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1921 

1 
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I 32 

25 

18 

90 

78 

75 
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28 

20 
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91 

86 

21 

20 

15 

53 

49 

50 

80 

23 

16 

85 

75 
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is mainly responsible for 
decade. Taking the figures for 


widows at the most fertile reproductive 
the increase of population. The figures 
for the different religions for both 
the sexes in 1911, 1921 and 1 93 1 
are given in the margin. All the 
religions show a decrease in the 
proportion of widowers and widows 
between the ages of 1 5 and 40 from 
census to census except the Muslims 
whose ratio of widows has in- 
creased from 7 5 in 1 92 1 to 83 in 
1931. A fall in the number of 
widows combined with a rise in 
the number of married women 
the high rate of increase in 
the different religions at 


m 

the 

the 


the child-bearing 

population in the _ _ _ 

present census, we find that the Christians have the smallest proportions of widowers and 
widows in the age-period 1 5-40, the Muslims the next higher proportions and the Hindus 
the highest. The rate of Increase in the population of these religions varies inversely 
as the above ratios. 


Widows at 
child-bearing 
period 15-40. 


236. Child marriage is not a serious problem in Travancore. The numbers getting 
married up to the age of 15 are considerably fewer in ffils State than in India as can be “nd ^indu 
seen from the figures of the unmarried given in the following table: — compared. 



India (1921) 

Travancore (1931) 



Number unmarried 



Number unmarried 
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Males aged 

Females aged 

Males aged 
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0 — 5 

5-lollO-15 

0 — 5 

5—10 

10—15 

0-5 i 
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5—10 

1 ; 

10—15 

0 — 5 

5—10 

10- 15 

All religions 

994 

966 

879 

988 

907 

601 

1 

1,000 

999 

991 

1,000 

992 

920 


993 

956 

849 

985 

883 

543 

1,000 

999 

994 

1,000 

993 

925 


998 1 

993 

973 

997 

984 

912 

1,000 

998 

986 

1,000 

991 

913 


997 

985 

931 

993 

947 

644 

1.000 

998 

994 

1,000 

993 

920 

Trilal 

996 

986 

1 

937 

t 

995 1 

1 

972 

820 

1,000 

995 

994 

1,000 

981 

901 


In the age-period 0-5 there is none married in Travancore, whereas in India six 
males and twelve females per thousand are married. In the next period (5-10) only 
one in 1,000 boys and eight in 1,000 girls are married in Travancore a^inst 34 boys 
and 93 girls in India. It is noteworthy that out of eight girls in 1 ,0(X) that are married 
in Travancore Hindus and Muslims have the smallest number, viz., seven in 1,000, 
while the Christians have nine and the primitive tribes 1 9. These are only proportional 
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figures ; but the insignificance of the problem of child marriage in this State will 
be brought out more clearly by the actual figures. Out of a total population of 
over 2^ million females, of whom over a million are married, there are only 2,484 
married girls at the age-period 5- 1 0. Of these, the Hindus number 1 ,362, Christians 
942, Muslims 177 and primitive tribes three. Of the Hindus, the highest proportions 
are found among the Brahmans and the Kudumis, among whom pre-puberty marriage 
of girls is compulsory. The point that deserves special mention is that the Christians 
show a higher proportion of married girls between the ages of 5-10 than the Hindus 
taken as a whole, though the proportion is naturally lower than that of the castes like the 
Brahmans and the Kudumis who are bound to marry their girls before they attain puberty. 
Of the Christians, the Syrians have eleven and the other Christians only five married 
girls out of 1 ,000 in this age-group. 

Taking the age-period 10-1 5 we see that the number of unmarried boys and girls 
in Travancore are 991 and 920 per 1,000 of each sex as against 879 and 601 in India. 
This means that 112 more boys and as many as 3 1 9 more girls in every 1,000 males 
or females of the age-group 10-15 remain unmarried in Travancore than in India. 
The proportions of girls of 1 0- 1 5 who get married per 1,000 females in this group are 
99 among the primitive tribes, 87 among Christians, 80 among Muslims and 75 among 
Hindus. Marriage at this age-period, as at the earlier period, is more common among 
Christians than among Hindus as a whole. Among the latter the Syrian Christians again 
show a much higher proportion than the other Christians, the number per 1 ,000 females 
being 1 1 5 for the former and 45 for the latter. 

237. The conclusions to which the figures discussed above lead are that child 
marriage is much rarer in Travancore than in India, that comparatively it is more common 
among the primitive tribes than among the civilized communities, that of the latter the 
Christians are more addicted to the practice than the Muslims or the Hindus, and that 
it is least prevalent among the Hindus taken as a whole. Of the different castes of the 
Hindus, the few among whom pre-puberty marriage of girls is compulsory no doubt 
marry a larger proportion of their children, but they form such a small percentage of the 
total Hindu population that their practice does not materially affect the general position. 

238. It is interesting to know whether child marriage is decreasing from census 
to census. The proportions of unmarried males and females at certain age-periods at 
the last three censuses are shown in the following diagram and statement. 
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39 

74 

51 

30-35 

110 

113 

79 

27 

58 

33 


Age-gi-oup 

Religion 

1931 ! 

I 

1921 

1 

1911 


r Hindu 

993 i 

998 

994 

5-10 

5 Christian 

991 1 

999 

995 


t- Mu.slim 

'193 j 

997 

996 


r Hindu 

925 1 

i'51 

927 

10-15 

< Christian 

913 ; 

929 

876 


L Muslim 

92(> j 

948 

930 


The marginal figures show that the proportions of females who remained unmarried 
at the age-periods 5-10 and 10-15 in 1931 were generally less than those in 1921, 

but did not differ 

S-amher of females unmarried 'per mille of the sejr at age~jteriods 5-10 and 10-15 materially ffOm thosC of 

1911 except in the case 
of Christian females 
apd 10-15, The 
higher ratios in 1921 
were probably due to 
the inaccuracies in 
enumeration. Among 
Christians the number 
of unmarried females 
per 1,000 of the total 
female population at 10-15 age-group rose from 876 in 1911 to 913 in 1931. We have 
seen in paragraph 236 above that marriage of girls aged 10-15 is more prevalent among 
the Syrian Christians than among the other Christians, The increase in the population of 
unmarried girls at this age-group among Christians between 1 92 1 and 1 93 1 may be due 
to the decline in marriage of Syrian Christian girls of 10-15 years. The Syrians are 
one of the most highly educated communities in the State and it is but natural that they are 
gradually giving up the pernicious practice of child marriage. The influence of education 
and social customs on child marriage will be made clear by the figures of married girls 
among different castes and religions at the age-group 7-13 given in Imperial Table VIII 
and Subsidiary Table V at the end of this chapter. The Hindus, excluding the 

Brahmans, have been grouped into three classes, 
‘Advanced,’ ‘Intermediate,’ and ‘Illiterate,’ on the basis 
of literacy as has been done for the purpose of para- 
gra{^ 228 above. The figures in the margin show 
that the Brahmans stand by themselves, the number of 
married girls per 1,000 females at the age-period 7-13 
being 45 among the Mai ayala Brahmans and 87 among 
the other Brahmans. These are far above the 
proportion in any other community. As regards the 
other Hindus, the highest proportion is found in the 
illiterate classes. If the Brahmans are excluded from consideration, child marriage appears 
to be most common among the primitive tribes, the Syrian Christians coming very close to 
them. The other Christians stand at the bottom of the scale and the Muslims are just 
above than. These and other figures relating to marital condition reveal the striking 
feature of the Syrian Christians being more addicted to child marriage than the other 
Christians or any Hindu caste other than the Brahmans. 


^tumher of married girli per 1 ,000 of females 
at the age-group 7-13 


Malaj-ala Brahmans 
Other Brahmans 
Advanced Hindus 
Intermediate Hxntlus 
Illiterate Hindus 
Syrian Christians 
Other Christians 
Muslims 
Primitive tribes 


4 .-, 

it 

11 

17 

7 

11 

IS 


239. It may appear strange that child marriage is more common among the Syrian marriage 
Christians than among the Hindus. Pre-pubaty marriage is not compulsory among the S3a®/s"^" 
Christians and there is, therefore, no religious obligation on them to resort to child 
marriage. The following explanation may be offered for the prevalence of this custom 
among the Syrian Christians. The nucleus of the present Syrian Christian comrnunity 
was formed in the early part of the Christian era by the conversion of the Dravidian Hindus, 
among whom child marriage was prevalent in those limes. The early converts retained 

2y 
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the practice of their Hindu brethren, and their descendants and others who joined their 
rank later through proselytization kept it up. It thus took a firm root and became in course 
of time an established custom of the community. Besides this deep-rooted custom there 
is also the natural desire of the Christian parents to see their children settled in life as 
early as possible, because unlike the marumakkathayam communities they have no tarwads to 
fall back upon and their girls do not get a share of the paternal property. The practice of 
child marriage is, however, vanishing under the influence of Western civilization, but it 
has not yet completely disappeared. 


Probable 240. Child marriage was not an institution of ancient Aryans. “ In no place do 

chlfd'marriage the ShastTas speak of late marriage in prohibitive terms and of child marriage as the only 
commendable form of marriage.” * “If we collect all the remarks in the Manu Smrlti 
bearing on this question, their collective purport is found to be that after a girl enters 
puberty she should wait for three years and if even during that period her father fails to 
arrange for her marriage she should take the matter in her own hand and get herself 
wedded to a suitable husband. ” t 

Various theories have been put forward as to the origin of child marriage in India . 
Sir William Hunter regards it as a measure of safety adopted by the Hindus against the 
atrocities committed by the Moghul invaders. Mr. C. V. Vaidya thinks that it was of 
Buddhist origin and that Sri Sankaracharya in winning over Hinduism from the i Buddhists 
made certain compromises with them, one of which was the adoption of the Buddhistic 
custom of child marriage. Sir Edward Galt observes in his Census Report of 1911 
“ that it (child marriage) was either a feature of the primitive Dravidian culture, or the 
result of contact between it and the culture of the Aryans, rather than a spontaneous 
development of the Aryan culture itself ”. j This observation gains support from the 
marriage customs prevalent in Travancore. We have already seen that child marriage is 
comparatively more prevalent among the primitive tribes than among the civilized commu- 
nities. In the first part of this Chapter, I have given reasons for regarding the Thalikettu- 
kalyanam prevalent among Nayars and other marumakkathayam communities as having 
once been the real marriage among them. This ceremony must be conducted before the 
girls attain puberty and it was, therefore, a clear case of child marriage. We have also 
seen that the Syrian Christians who practise child marriage must have copied the custom 
of the Dravidian Hindus in the early part of the Christian era, when probably Thalikettu- 
kalyanam was the prevalent form of marriage among the Dravidians. All these are 
circumstantial evidences which go to support the theory that child marriage was originally 
a Dravidian or pre-Dravidian institution and that the Aryans must have copied it when 
they came in contact with the Dravidians. Strangely, the originators of the institution 
have since abandoned it, because most sections of the Dravidians now permit post-puberty 
marriage, while the later recruits, namely, the Aryans, have clung to it tenaciously and 
made rigid rules prohibiting marriage after puberty. 


Legislation 
against child 
marriage 


girl 


Xumher ‘pt'r miJle of unma)rteil nwlen ahtl 
females agrd 


241. The Sarda Act of British India prescribing the age limit for the marriage of 
at 14 and for boys at 18 is not in force in Travancore. There is no general demand 

from the people as yet for the enactment of a 
similar law in this State, nor does there seem 
to be any urgent necessity lor it. We have 
seen that child marriage is far less common in 
this State than in India and that it is declining 
with the spread of education. The custom 
is not, however, altogether extinct as could be 
seen from the marginal figures. 42 girls out 
f 1,000 between the ages of 5 and 15 are married or widowed in this State as 
gainst 221 in India. Marriage of immature persons is a serious social evil. Its existence, 
m however small a scale, tends to undermine the health and vigour of the future generations, 
ll^hether it should be allowed to die a natural death under the stress of enlightened public 
pinion or summarily disposed of by legislation is a question that ought to engage the earnest 
ttention of social reformers. 



Travani'.ire 

India 

Male- 

99.") 

1 if2(; 

T'emales 

958 

1 < « 9 


Early 242. In this paragraph I propose to deal with the question of the marriage of boys and 

marriage age-periods, 14-16 and 17-23, as distinguished from the age-pariods. 


* N. S, Phadke. Sex Problem in I mini. p. 77. 
t Ibid, i>. 82. 

India CL‘n''U' Report. 1911, p. 27u. 
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5-10 and 10-15, a ready dealt with under child marriage. In doing so there is, no 
doubt, a little over-lapping which could not be avoided. The figures which form the 
subject of discussion in this section are those contained in Imperial Table VIII In this 
table the age-periods shown are 0-6, 7-13, 14-16, 17-23, etc., whereas the discus- 
sion on child marriage was based on the figures in Imperial Table VII in which the 
ages are divided into quinary groups of 0-5, 5-10. 10-15, etc. It must also be 
mentioned in this connection that the age-periods in Imperial Table XIV of 1921 which 
corresponds to the present Imperial Table VIII are 0-5, 5-1 2, 12-15, 15-20, etc., 

and that owing to this difference between these two tables it is not possible to compare 
the figures of this census with those of the previous m respect of early marriage. 

paragraphs 228 and 238 the Hindu castes, excluding the Brahmans, 
have been divided into three classes, according to their literacy. The diagram and the 
statement below reveal some interesting facts. 


Diagram 54 - showing the proportion per mille of unmarried , married 

AND WIDOWED MALES AND FEMALES BY CASTE AT CERTAIN AGE-PERIODS. 
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Males 

Caste and tribe 

Females 

Widowed 

Msnied 

Unmarried 

Unmarried 

M arried 

Widowed 




7-13 




(t 

.3 

i>97 

Brahman (Malayala) 

953 

45 

2 

(t 

3 

997 

Brahman (Others) 

912 

87 

1 

0 

1 

999 

Advanced Hindus 

991 

9 

0 

0 

1 

999 

Intermediate Hindus 

993 

7 

0 

() 

2 

*108 

Backward Hindus 

989 

11 

0 

0 

3 

997 

Syrian Christians 

983 

17 

0 

(1 

2 

998 

Other Christians 

993 

7 

0 

(.» 

3 

997 

Muslims 

989 

11 

0 

0 

2 

998 

Primitive tribes 

982 

18 

0 




14-16 




(1 

3*! 

964 

: 

Brahman (Malayala) 

510 

476 

14 

2 

28 

970 

Brahman (Others) 

142 

842 

16 

0 

12 

988 

Advanced Hindus 

745 

249 

6 

1 

14 

985 

Intermediate Hindus 

787 

207 

6 

1 

22 

977 

Backward Hindus 

741 

251 

8 

1 

^8 

931 

Svrian Christians 

611 

387 

2 

<1 

21 

979 

Other Christians 

842 

155 

3 

n 

13 

987 

Muslims 

740 

251 

9 


22 

978 

Primitive tribes 

61!* 

377 

! 

4 




17-23 




4 

354 

642 

Brahman (Malayala) 

104 

! 857 

39 

4 

307 

689 

Brahman (Others'* 

32 

930 

38 

Cl 

163 

S31 

Advanced Hindus 

243 

720 

37 

It 

222 

769 

Intermediate Hindus 

231 

73*) 

33 

]S 

21*4 

688 

Backward Hindus 

197 

773 

30 

4 

523 

i 473 

Svrian Christians 

126 

863 

11 

6 

1 42 

845 

Other Christians 

272 

711 

17 

ti 

187 

807 

Muslims 

163 

797 

40 

15 

327 

f>~)S 

Primitive tribes 

214 

1 

j 

24 




24-43 




52 

828 

140 

Brahmin (Jlalaraja) 

22 

705 

213 

24 

MIH 

83 

Brahman (Otheis) 

10 

S22 

168 

211 


2*14 

Advdiiceil Hindus 

41 

803 

156 

2ii 

831 

140 

Intermediate Hindus 

30 

828 

142 

4»‘) 

8*10 

91 

Backwartl Hindus 

30 


110 

22 


49 

Svrian Christians 

23 

i 903 

7^ 

35 

848 

117 

Other Christiaii> 

27 

' .'<59 

114 

2', 

835 

140 

Muslinw 


851 

134 

4*1 

824 

130 

primitive trilies 

! 41 

! 


104 




44 and Over 

] 



108 

1 831 

r.i 

Brahman (Malayala) 

9 

348 

643 

125 

' 

' 21 

Brahman tOthers) 

4 

378 

618 

123 

834 

43 

Advaneetl Hindus 

12 

i 385 

603 

124 

j 

23 

Jntermediaie Hindus 

14 

415 

571 

147 

838 

15 

Backward Hindu- 

23 

472 

505 

151 


13 

Syrian Christians 

11 

560 

129 

141* 


15 

Other Christians 

12 

460 


103 


11 

Muslims 

7 

417 


144 

827 

29 

Primitive tribc'. 

4 

537 

459 


The proportions of males aged 7-1 3[who are married are considerably less than those 
of girls of the same ages who enter into wedlock in all classes of the population. The early 
marriage of boys between the ages of 7 and 13 is negligible. Marriage in large numbers 
commences only at the age-period 14-16 in the case of girls and 1 7-23 in the case of 
boys. In regard to the marriage of boys between the ages of 1 7 and 23, the Syrian 
Christians top the list with as many as 523 married per 1 ,000 boys. Next to them the 
Malayala Brahmans have the highest proportion, and they are closely followed by the 
primitive tribes. The other Brahmans come next and then the other Hindu castes and the 
Muslims, and lastly the non-Syrian Christians, The position is not quite the same in the 
case of girls. Here the non-Malayala Brahmans take the lead. At the age-period 14-16 
they have 842 girls married out of 1,000. Next come the Malayala Brahmans, then the 
Syrian Christians, the primitive tribes, the Hindus and Muslims, and lastly the non-Syrian 
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Christians, In regard to the marriage of girls between the ages of 1 7 and 23 the non- 
Malayala Brahmans lead off again, but the Syrian Christians have secured the second 
place held by the Malayala Brahmans in the younger age-group and among the 
other classes the position has not changed materially. The inference that may be drawn 
from the above figures is that early marriage of boys is most common among the S)n'ian 
Christians and that of girls among the Brahmans. Both these communities are educa- 
tionally more advanced than the others, and yet it is among them that early marriage is more 
prevalent. It is, therefore, the social or religious customs more than education that influence 
a community to decide whether the marriage of their boys and girls should take place early 
or should be postponed. Education, no doubt, does exercise some influence, but it has not 
succeeded so far in eliminating the force of customs altogether. 

244. In considering the influence of education on early marriage we shall confine influence of 
ourselves to the three groups of Hindu castes mentioned in the previous paragraph. It will education on 
be seen from the table given in that paragraph that the proportion of married males at the ^ 
age-period 14-16 is so small that it may safely be left out of account. In the next age- 
period 1 7 - 23, the proportion of unmarried or married males varies in the descending or the 
ascending order from the ‘Advanced’ to the ‘Intermediate’ and to the ‘Illiterate’ classes. 

More or less similar variations are also seen in the proportions of unmarried or married 
girls of both the age-periods. Early marriage is not compulsory in the various castes consti- 
tuting these classes. The smaller proportions of boys and girls of educationally more 
advanced communities getting married at earlier age-periods may, therefore, be the result 
of education increasing the tendency for the postponement of marriage. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion and main age-period 

at each of the last five censuses 


Religion, Sex and Age 


Unmarried 

1 

i 
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Married 



Widowed 

1931 I 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 1 

1 

1931 

1921 

1911 j 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 ' 
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3 

i 

* i 

1 

O j 

r> 1 

< 

8 

9 

10 1 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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ALL RELIGIONS 
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Males 

584 

577 

543 

525 

525 

387 

388 

415 

429 

440 

29 

35 

42 

46 

35 

0— Ti 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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, , 

, , 

. , 

. . 
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, , 

• • 

.5—10 

999 

999 

997 

999 

997 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

• • 

• • 

1 

, . 

, , 

10- -15 

991 

994 

990 

987 

982 

9 

6 

9 

12 

17 

. . 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

13—20 

813 

912 

863 

854 

852 

182 

86 

131 

140 

146 

5 

2 

6 

6 

2 

20—40 

205 

284 

226 

207 

237 

713 

684 

735 

749 

750 

22 

32 

39 

44 

13 

40 — tiO 

32 

40 

17 

15 

55 

888 

865 

875 

871 

849 

80 

95 

lOS 

114 

96 

60 and over 

21 

50 

11 

10 


743 

708 

695 

679 

642 

236 

242 

294 

311 

302 

Females 

475 

483 

445 

436 

453 

406 

396 

414 

423 

436 

119 

121 

141 

141 

111 

0— .5 

1,000 

1,000 

i.ooo 

l.OOO 

1,000 
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. . 

, , 

, , 

i • • 

.. 


(!3-10 

992 

998 

995 

995 

992 

8 

2 

4 

5 

7 

• * 

, . 

I 1 

, , 

1 

10—15 

920 

944 

913 

907 

900 

78 

54 

84 

90 

98 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

15—20 

388 

501 

407 

421 

451 

592 

483 

oV'l 

560 

544 

20 

16 

22 

19 

5 

20-40 

72 

91 

61 

BO 

112 

835 

811 

828 

833 

834 

93 

98 

111 

107 

64 

40— BO 

14 

68 

18 

15 

79 

582 

547 

534 

529 

557 

404 

685 

448 

456 

364 

BO and over 

10 

95 

15 

14 

71 

212 

186 

154 

150 
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778 

719 

831 

836 

736 

HINDU 
















Males 

590 

586 

551 

530 

532 

381 

376 

403 

420 

433 

29 

38 

46 

50 

35 

0— 5 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 
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, » 

J , 




5—10 

999 

997 

997 

999 

999 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


, , 

i 



10—15 

994 

996 

993 

990 

987 

6 

4 

6 

9 

13 

. . 

. . 

1 

i 


15-20 

850 

948 

915 

899 

886 

144 

50 

79 

95 

113 

6 

2 

6 

6 

1 

20-40 

292 

326 

260 

235 

265 

684 

638 

695 

715 

722 

24 

36 

45 

50 

13 

40—60 

40 

45 

20 

17 

62 

882 

859 

870 

864 

845 

78 

96 

110 

119 

93 

BO and over 

24 

49 

11 

9 

61 

748 

709 

695 

676 

647 

228 

242 

294 

315 

292 

Females 

467 

481 

441 

431 

452 

399 

383 

401 

412 

431 

134 

136 

158 

157 

117 

0— y 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

. . 
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5 — 10 

993 

998 

994 

995 

993 

7 

2 

4 

4 

(J 

. . 

, . 

2 

1 

1 

10-15 

925 

951 

927 

925 

915 

73 

47 

69 

72 


2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

15—20 

399 

545 

457 

464 

482 

576 

436 

.517 

513 

.513 

25 

19 

26 

23 

5 

20-40 

76 

103 

71 

68 

124 

818 

782 

80i 

811 

821 

106 

115 

128 

121 

55 

40— BO 

14 

71 

20 

16 

86 

549 

514 

506 

504 

540 

437 

415 

474 

480 

374 

00 and over 

10 

94 

15 

14 

75 

177 

162 

134 

138 

182 

8!3 

744 

851 

848 

743 

CHRISTIAN 
















Males 

567 

553 

517 

507 

497 

404 

415 

446 

455 

465 

29 

32 

37 

38 

38 

0- 5 

1.000 

l.dllO 


1,000 

l.OOO 








, . 



5—10 

‘♦OS 

il99 

‘998 

999 

994 

2 

1 

*» 

1 

5 

.. 




1 

10-15 

9S(i 

990 

9 SO 

976 

968 

14 

1(» 


23 

31 



1 

1 

1 

15—20 

731 

828 

723 

719 

723 

266 

170 

273 

276 

275 

3 

2 

4 


2 

20 - 40 

204 

185 

135 

122 

135 

77(i 

790 

S39 

848 

850 

20 

25 

26 

30 

15 

40— BO 

19 

31 

13 

12 

35 

893 

874 

878 

880 

856 

8,S 

05 

109 

108 

109 

BO and over 

IB 

52 

12 

11 

38 

724 

696 

677 

670 

624 

2i)0 

252 

311 

319 

338 

Females 

488 

485 

451 

447 

448 

421 

426 

447 

450 

458 

0) 

89 

102 

103 

94 

0- 5 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 


.. 


1 







6—40 


‘J99 

9‘»5 

994 

9S9 


i ! 

4 

6 : 

id 



I 



10—15 

913 

929 

S f (» 

858 

8.54 

tS6 

70 1 

122 

140 ' 

144 

1 

1 

2 

O 

2 

15—20 

371 

416 

292 

300 

345 

619 

.> 1 i ! 

700 

691 

6.50 

10 


s 

<J 


20—40 

69 

66 

40 

37 

67 

867 

S71 1 

892 

893 

883 

64 j 

63 

68 

70 


40- BO 

14 

60 

13 

14 

4S 

65 S 

627 1 

610 

604 

621 

328 1 

313 

377 

382 

3a I 

00 and over 

11 

94 

14 

15 

53 

290 

250 j 

217 

192 

241 

699 

656 

769 

793 

706 


The figures under Hindu for isfil include those for tribal religions also. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— {Concluded) 


Keligion, Sex and Ase 


L'nmarried 


i 


Married 




Widfjwed 



! 

i 

j 1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

, 1931 

1 

; 1921 

1 1911 

j 1901 
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1931 

1921 

j ISll 

1 1901 

1 1891 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

6 

t 

8 

9 

10 

11 

i 

1 12 

1 

i 

i 14 

15 

1 

MUSLIM 




j 







( 

1 

i 


i 

1 

1 

J 

1 

-Males 

612 

600 

567 

546 

539 

i 367 

372 

400 

420 

428 

21 

1 

33 

1 

34 

33 

0— o 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,009 











5—1(1 

. 998 

996 

999 

. 999 

994 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 





1 

10—15 

994 

<196 

996 

992 

985 

6 

4 

3 

7 

11 



1 

1 

1 

15—20 

872 

950 

922 

891 

889 

124 

48 

72 

. 104 

1(18 

4 

! 2 

l> 


3 

20-10 

292 

309 

245 

i 215 

234 

688 

662 

718 

748 

751 

20 

29 

37 

37 

15 

40— (■)() 

14 

28 

9 

; 9 

88 

926 

900 

915 

913 

875 

60 

12 

76 

78 

87 

60 and over 

8 

44 

11 

10 

43 

791 

751 

770 

738 

653 

198 

205 

219 

252 

304 

IFemales 

485 

493 

459 

455 

472 

402 

400 

1 

1 419 

427 

429 

113 

! 107 

122 

118 

99 

0— 5 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

i 1,000 

1,000 







. 




0— 10 

993 

997 

99(; 

995 

989 

7 

2 

3 

5 

10 


1 

1 

^ , 

1 

10—15 

920 

948 

9.10 

918 

898 

77 

50 

6)7 

7‘9 

98 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

15—20 

364 

454 

855 

393 

122 

607 

527 

(;)7 

587 

5(»S 

29 

19 

28 

20 

10 

20—40 

48 

(i9 

36 

46 

116 

851 

838 

863 

866 

831 

101 

93 

101 

88 

53 

40—60 

7 

67 

14 

11 

S9 

562 

553 

554 

552 

571 

431 

380 

432 

437 

340 

60 and over 

'< 

94 

13 

11 

70 

188 

179 

161 

160 

195 

805 


826 

829 

735 

TRIBAL RELIGIONS 
















Males 

523 

561 

499 

477 


429 

403 

454 

485 


48 

36 

47 

38 


0- 5 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 












5-10 

995 

1.000 

997 

1.000 


5 


2 





1 



10-15 

994 

994 

990 

985 


6 

5 

9 

15 



1 

1 



15—20 

815 

S93 

882 

839 


169 

105 

109 

146 


16 

*>. 

9 

15 


20—40 

267 

302 

166 

143 


675 

664 

784 

816 


58 

34 

50 

41 


40- 60 

15 

73 

9 

9 


891 

833 

886 

905 


94 

94 

105 

86 


60 and over 

■ • 

69 

3 

8 


730 

744 

724 

704 


270 

187 

273 

228 


Females 

418 

506 

434 

425 


465 

428 

474 

479 


117 

86 

92 

96 


0- 5 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

999 



. . 


1 







5-10 

981 

997 

993 

994 


19 

3 

6 

6 




1 



10—15 

901 

934 

931 

894 


93 

66 

67 

102 


6 


2 

4 


15—20 

421 

503 

452 

427 


572 

491 

524 

556 


7 

0 

21 

17 


20—40 

64 

134 

58 

61 


861 

817 

872 

865 


85 

49 

70 

74 


40—60 


122 

16 

22 


COS 

632 

r»89 

636 


392 

246 

295 

342 


60 and over 

. • 

201 

4 

32 


212 

2.55 

220 

200 


7S8 

544 

776 

768 


OTHERS 












1 

; 




Males 

582 

577 

434 

538 

579 

402 

412 

513 

438 

408 

16 

11 

53 

24 

13 

0- 5 

1.000 

1,0(10 

1,000 


l,0f»0 





.. i 






5—10 

1,000 

1,000 

1 0(X) 

1,000 

1,00(1 

• * } 




i 






10—15 

1.00(1 

1,0(10 

1 .900 

960 

1.000 1 


, , 


40 

- 






15—20 

871 

950 

1 M )| ) 

923 

1.000 

129 

50 


77 

I 





* 

20 40 


868 

444 

344 

4.st ! 

622 

617 

528 

616 

484 i 

22 

15 

28 

40 


40—60 

29 

94 

, . 

22 

• • 1 

913 

906 

944 

956 

1,000 i 




22 


00 and over 


250 

• • 

• • 

! 

1 

8 5 

625 

60(1 

667 

1,000 ; 

125 

125 

400 

) 

333 

•• 

Females 

467 

512 

208 

1 

477 

436 i 

450 

451 

625 

407 

435 

83 j 

37 

167 

116 

129 

0-5 

1,000 

1,000 

l.(M)(( 

1,090 

1. 000 





.. 1 


! 




10 

1,000 

929 

l.(|0(( j 

889 

1.000 

, 

80 


lii ! 







10—15 1 

913 

1,000 

t.OOO . 

<S00 

889 

t87 

. 


2(H> , 

11! 1 






15- 20 

364 

500 

333 

381 

500 i 

(•>36 

500 

667 

571 ' 

5(tf) ; 




48 


20- 40 

19 

161 

, 

48 

95 

962 

839 

l.OOit 

8(19 ’ 

810 

19 



143 

9.5 

40—60 

, 

250 

, 

. 

, 

625 

583 

6(5 j 

437 1 

603 

375 

167 

333 

563 

400 

60 and o^er 


286 

' * 

• 

• 

• • 

428 


333 1 


l.OOO 

286 

3,000 

667 

1,000 


Separate figures are not ayailable for tribal religions for 1891 
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CHAPTER VI CIVIL CONDITIOS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II A 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each 

religion and natural division 


Males 


Natural Division anti 
Eeligioii 

All age< 

1 

j 0—5 

5—10 


10—15 


1 5—40 

! 40 and over 

! 

ci 

5 

1 

' % 

1 


s 

1 _ 
i t 

! j? 

1 ^ 

s 


3 

5 

5 

O 

s 

p 

i 

! ^ 

1 

5 

S 

_c 

2= 

Unmarried 

s 

p 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 ** 

i 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

STATK 





1 

1 

i 


i 

1 







i 

1 

1 



All Religions 

584 

387 

29 

i,ooo! .■ 

1 

\ 

999 

1 1 


991 

9 

•• 

397 

585 

18 

29 

857 

114 

Hindu 

590 

381 

29 

1,000 i .• 

■ 

990 

: 


994 

6 

. 

424 

55G 

20 

37 

853 

110 

Christian 

507 

104 

29 

1,000 ’ . . 

■■ 

998 

2 

•• 

986 

14 

. 

336 

649 

i 

IS 

856 

126 

Si/rinn Cltr'mtidu 

.5-^.9 

42:S 

2S 

1.1)00' •. 

i •• 

09S 



979 

21 


274 

713 

13 

14 

6''56 

1.S0 

Qf^her C'/i/'iVfnni-''' 

592 

5 7 i) 

29 

1.000. .• 


099 

4 

• • 

995 

5 

. 

420 

0 67 

19 

25 

S55 

120 

Muslim 

til2 

367 

21 

1.000 1 .. 
1 

• • 

998 

2 

• • 

994 

6 

. 

436 

548 

16 

13 

898 

89 

Tribal Eeligioii 

593 

42!) 

48 

1,000 

1 


995 

i ‘ 

•• 

994 

6 

. 

375 

57C 

49 

12 

861 

127 

Others 

382 

402 

16 

1,000 

j 

•• 

1 .000 

i 

• 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

488 

496 

! 

23 

930 

47 

Lowland 





i 



f 

i 







j 




All Religions 

604 

370 

26 

1,000 

1 


999 

i 1 

i 


995 


•• 

447 

537 

1 16 

33 

860 

107 

Hindu 

602 

371 

27 

1,000 

. • 

•• 

999 

1 

i 1 

1 

•• 

995 

5 


450 

533 

1 

' 

37 

858 

105 

Christian 

602 

370 

28 

1,000 

• . 

•• 

99!» 

1 

, ^ 

•• 

996 

4 

. . 

431 

553 

; 13 

27 

852 

121 

Sijriun OlirifitiiUi 

5SI 

301 

2S 

1,000 


* , 

99S 

2 


994 

0 


373 

611 

1 

I 

22 

S51 

127 

other ChriKtituix 

614 

jjy 

27 

1.000 

1 ■■ 


909 

4 

•• 

996 

4 

•• 

460 

526 

1 77 

29 

353 

US 

Muslim 

622 

357 

21 

1,000 ! . . 

1 


998 

2 

• • 

993 

7 

■ • 

465 

521 

J 14 

16 

896 

88 

Tribal Eeligioii 


545 

• - 




1.000 



l.OOO 

• a 

•• 

400 

600 


. . 

1,000 

. . 

Othere 

0O5 

381 

14 

1,000 

’ ' 

•• 

1.000 


• • 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

535 

455 

10 

24 

927 

4»' 

Midland 



















All Religions 

567 

402 

31 

1,000 



999 

1 


987 

13 


347 

633 

20 

25 

854 

121 

Hindu 

577 

391 

32 

1,000 

• . 


999 

1 


993 

7 

.. 

391 

586 

23 

35 

848 

117 

Christian 

518 

422 

30 

1.000 


-• 

998 

2 

•• 

980 

20 


278 

705 

17 

13 

857 

130 

Sip'uin Christian 

542 

429 

29 

1,000 


, • 

99S 

2 


976 

24 


247 

739 

14 

11 

85S 

I3I 

Other Christians , 

565 

402 

33 

1,000 

■'i 


998 

2 

•• 

993 

/y 

/ 

•• 

.362 

613 

25 

Ig 

856 

126 

Muslim 

603 

371 

23 

1.000 

! 

j 

•• 

998 

2 

•• 

994 

6 


39U 

582 

19 

8 

900 

92 

Tribal Relig ion ♦ 

554 

425 

21 

1,000 

1 

• • 

983 

17 

• • 

979 

21 


412 , 

564 

24 

11 

933 

56 

others 

857 

143 

•• 

1,000 

..1 

! 

• • 

1,000 


• • 

1,000 

•• 

•• 

1,000 

• • 

* * 

•• 

1,000 

• • 

Highland 





i 

1 

r 













All Religions 

570 

403 

27 

1,000 

•• 

J 

998 

2 

•• 

989 

10 

1 

405 : 

1 

575 

20 

36 

857 

107 

Hindu 

7.81 

392 

27 

1,UOO 


• • 

998 

2 


991 

1 

8 

1 

433 1 

546 

21 

48 

844 

108 

Christian 

545 

430 

25 

l,00u 


•• 

!)98 

2 

• • 

983 

16 

1 

340 I 

642 

IS 

15 

875 

110 

Syrian Christian 

521 

455 

24 

i,fm 



099 

1 


955 

44 

1 

224 

763 

13 

10 


I9f\ 

Other Christunis 

564 

410 

26 

1,000 

•; 

’ *1 

997 

2 

1 

997 

3 

■■ 

422 

557 

21 

19 

S79 

102 

Muslim 

577 

402 

21 

1,000 

■•I 

• 

998 

2 

• • 

993 

7 

•• 

404 ! 

578 

18 

9 

910 

81 

Tribal Religion 

512 

429 

5!) 

J.OOO 

] 


1,000 

•• 

• • 

1,000 

• • 

•• 

362 ; 

579 

5!) 

13 

832 

155- 

Others 

292 

667 

41 



1 

1,000 

• * 

• • 

1,000 

• • 

•• 

238 ‘ 

714 

48 


1,000 

• • 
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Natural Division anj 
Eeligion 


1 

STATE 
All Religions 

Hin.lu 

Clii'i'tian 

Siii'uiH 

Otliei 0/iii-‘finns 
Mii'.Iiiu 

Tiiljal Iloligioii 
Otliois 

Liowland 
All Religions 

Hindu 

Chri'tiaii 

C'lii'n'tiu h 
O'Jn !• Uhl 

Muslim 

Tribal lioliuion 
Otlier.- 

Midland 
All Religions 

Hindu 

Christian 

i>yriau Christian 
Ot/iei‘ Christ util' 

Muslim 

Tribal Eeligiou 
Others 

Highland 
All Religions 

Hindu 

Christian 

Syrian Ghri.'tiun 
Other Ghristiunt 

Muslim 

Tribal Religion 
Others 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II A — {concluded) 


Fi ' iU - iIl -'- 


i 



All ages 

0— ,■> 

5 

—10 

>*■ 


lo— 1 

) 


1.5—40 


40 and 

over 

c: 

1 ^ 

1 

' ^ 

I*- 

b 

( 

Zj 

s 


1 


1 ^ 

■“i 

!>• 

b 

S 

S 

2 

- 

4 

! 6 


s 

1 9 

10 

t 

1 

i ■ 

12 

13 

u 

15 

10 

17 

IS 

IW 

475 

406 

119 

|l,000 •• 

i 

992 

8 


1 920 

78 

2 

151 

774 

75 

13 

495 

492 

4i;7 

390 

134 

1 ■ 

■ 

WW3 

1 

02'. 

iO 

0 


759 

.si; 

13 

t61 

52*; 

4SS 

■121 

01 

1 l,l'Oll . .1 . . 

9:>i 

1 9 

..| wi:! 

si; 

1 

147 

sn;} 

5*1 

13 

571 

116 

no 

4.S 

83 

\ 1.000 .. 

9 '9 

, 11 

..j 

7/.5 

1 

113 

'-47 

40 

11 

610 

57.9 

3fn 

395 

Vtl 

I./ 100 

... 995 

J 

o.u 


2 

193 

744 

01 

17 

511 

472 

4s:, 

4112 

113 

1 (MM) 

\ 

, . ' 

7 

..j 92-1 



o 

127 

7:><i 


- 

4.s2 

.511 

418 

4*15 

147 

l.t.MO 


19 

i 

<»i)i 

w;i 

i; 

13W 


67 


►o- 

473 

4t;7 

47)1.1 

s3 

1 .Ol >H ' . • 

■ 

j 

W13 

sr 


122 

s‘»5 

13 


517 

1S3 

478 

390 

132 

1.000 . • 

• 994 

6 

; 

. i 937 

82 

1 

170 

746 

84 

14 

456 

530 

4(:s 

5M) 

143 

l.OOl'l 


r, 

.. 9.>2 

(mi 

2 

Hit 

7-ro 

W3 

1.3 

436 

.551 

:>o.s 

:>si* 

lu3 

. 

I .O' M > 1 .1 

. • 

4 

. • ■ w;.2 

1 


IWW 

742 

59 

IS 


162 

4, so 

415 

97 

],ooo] .. 

, . 

5 

. • ' 

74 

1 

74S 

.SI/0 

47 

lo 

O'J.'t 

433 

ol7 

■j 7 6' 

107 

l.O'tii ; . . 

. . !J9'J 

4 

. • ! -965 

14 

1 

334 

711 

05 

20 

501 

*7-9 

:lrS0 

4(.)1 

110 

1,000 1 .. 

.. !'1»4 

6 

. • 1 W2w 


2 

135 

777 

Ss 

s 

■167 

52.5 

40(1 

.’(111 

l(r4) 

ioool .. 

L* M *(l 


1 

.. 6*i1 

.’»()( I 


2.’0 

r>iMi 

l6’>0 

• • 

1,00)1 

• ■ 

4tt5 

451i 

76 

' i 


•• 

wow 

1 

71 


111 

s7g 

14 

• • 

556 

441 

472 

419 

109 

1 , 000 ^ .. 

i 1 

.. 991 

9 

904 

94 

2 

134 

800 

66 

12 

533 

455 

46*' 

407 

127 

l.Oooi .. 

f 

!iW2 


i 

W15 

.S3 

._) 

147 

774 

79 

13 

4W| 

4wr, 

47 ' 

437 

><6 

l.OOO! .. 

1)8!I 

11 

. , ' -^90 

low 

1 

lls 

s;;7 

45 

11 

6« !('■ 

■ 

O'*!! 

477 

444 

70 

/ OWi 1 . . 

.. fl.'7 

11 

••i 874 

1-15 

I 

lot; 

.s .)6 

■jS 

10 

63.3 

■JO 7 

47^1 

418 

103 

L/dfff, 


9ur, 

O 

. . ! w J.' 

67 

1 

I off 

7.S7 

<33 

11 

537 

40 3 

41*2 

402 

lor, 

1 ,O00 ; . . 1 

.. WWl 


.■| W12 

.S.'i 

,■! 

121 

Su3 

76 

*; 

:A)o 

4SW 

440 

4t;7 

03 

1,000 ..1 

. . 962 

3S 

896 

104 


IIT) 

.841 

14 


569 

431 

034 

333 

i»3-5 

I 

1 

.. ..J 

1 


. . 

1 ,0UU 



• • 

1 , Olio 



.. 

I. O' Ml 

473 

431 

96 

1,000 .. 

.. 990 

9 

1 

921 

77 

2 

127 

805 

68 

9 

510 

481 

408 

428 

104 

l.ooO 

, . 99*) 

1 

10 

W2,s 

7*» 

O 

134 

753 

73 

9 

481 

.510 

485 

442 

73 

1,000. .. 

WWl 

7 

, 

2 

914 

84 

2 

120 

831 

4W 

10 

5WI 

899 

489 

! 455 

56 

1.000 

. . mi 

7 

2 


133 


7‘j 

895 

5;? 

.5 

672 

o2.S 

481 

j 430 

89 

1,000 , . . 


993 

7 

1 

9.55 

43 


154 

784 

02 

14 

5/6 

468 

475 

( 4it; 

low 

1,000 1 .. 

9S9 

11 

•• 

SS2 

115 

3 

ss 

82.5 

87 

2 

4^:'6 

1512 

400 

464 

127 

l.uou, .. 

! 

. . WWl 

w 


Wll 

SO 

0 

147 

7mJ 

73 

. - 

•508 

492 

571 

28() 

143 

1,000 j .. 

1 

1 

..j 1,(H»0 

t 

i 

* • 


• * 




067 




1,1-00 


3 \ 
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CHAPTER VI — CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II B 

Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages in each main 

religion in rural and urban areas 

! Male- 


> All O““l0 




1 

1 married 

' 

Manied j 

1 

Widowed j 

Un- 

married 

3!aiTierl 

W i< lu Wotl 

I’n- 

married 

Married 

Widc^wed 

1 


2 

u 

4 

5 

C 

7 

S 

9 

10 

All Religions -| 

Rural 

. ' 582 

389 

29 

1,000 



999 

1 


Urban 

605 

370 

25 

1 000 



998 


•• 

Hilidu 

Rural 

. 5‘tO 

1 3S1 

29 

1 ,00(1 



999 



Urban 

rv.h") 

' 37!> 

2G 

l,0uo 



99 S 

2 


Christian -| 

Rural 

Urban 

5(12 
. (133 

401) 

1 343 

29 

24 

1,0(111 

1,U0(I 



998 

999 

0 

1 


Mu-lim 

Rural 

914 

' .Ril 

22 

l,(MHl 



999 



I'rlian 

514 

383 

23 

1 ,000 



992 

8 



j -Male'' 


lit'ligion 


10-15 


15—40 


40 and over 


Un- 

married 

I 

Married ]Widc)-.vcd 
i 

Un- 

married 

j Married 
i 

Widuwerl 

Un- 

married 

ilarned 

IVidowt 

• 

11 

12 1 13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

All Religions! ! 

992 

8 ! 

387 

594 

19 

29 

856 

115 

983 

17 1 .. 

500 

487 

13 

28 

867 

105 

Tj- 1 JR ui'-al 

1 Urban 

995 

5 1 

41S 

1 561 

21 

37 

852 

111 

977 

23 1 . . 

482 

504 

14 

28 

80S 

104 

Christian ^ 

985 

15 j .. 

319 

(;65 

10 

17 

85(! 

127 

995 

5 1 . . 

1 

540 

444 

10 

35 

850 

115 

I Rural 

1 Urban 

995 

1 

5 . . 

429 

1 o55 

10 

12 

898 

90 

983 

17 

480 

504 

10 

15 

898 

87 


Females 


10 

liun'mi 


All ages 



0—5 


5—10 



Un- 

married 

Married 

iWidnwcd 

Un- 

married 

Married 

Widowed 

Un- 
married 1 

Mamed 

)Vidowed 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 


1 

8 

1) 

10 

All Religions 

Rural 

476 

406 

118 

1,000 



992 

8 


Urban 

459 

402 

139 

1,000 



990 

10 


Hindu -j 

Rural 

471 

397 

182 

1,000 



!)04 

0 


Urban 

431 

416 

153 

1,000 



987 

13 


Chri’^tian | 

Rural 

Urbnn 

4S5 

53‘> 

424 

360 

91 

101 

l.oi (0 

1 ,000 

* 


991 

990 

9 

4 


Mud ini -j 

Rural 

41)0 

4(10 

110 

l.OOo 



993 

» 


Urban 

419 

413 

138 

1,()(»» 



990 

10 



Religion 


[ Females 

10—15 

i 


15^^0 

1 

1 


40 and over 

j Un- 
1 married 

j Married j AVidowed 

Un- 

married 

i 

j Married 

I 'i 

! Widowed 

Un- 

married 

Married | Widowed 


All Religions I 

Hindu -J f>"ban 

Christian j 


11 

921 

912 

!t27 

891 

910 

954 


12 


13 I 14 


15 


77 I 2 
86 2 


71 I 2 


107 


2 


89 1 

40 


148 

1 778 

187 

1 730 

i 

150 

1 759 

144 

, 763 

f 

135 

1 815 

319 

1 028 


10 

17 

84 

13 

83 1 

13 

1 

85 ' 

13 

93 I 

10 

50 I 

12 

53 

28 


Muslim 


J Rural 

1 

r 

920 

! 77 

3 

1 1 

j 120 1 

! ! 
793 1 

81 ' 

1 

7 ( 

( Urban 

• i 

921 1 

70 

3 

j ,B5 i 

768 j 
i 

97 

1 

* 1 
' 1 


18 

19 

499 

488 

456 

531 

464 

523 

437 

^ 553 

575 

413 

518 

454 

489 

504 

444 

549 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

Distribution by main age-periods and civiJ condition of 10,000 of each 

sex and religion 


Religion and Ago 


Malcfj 


Feinah''' 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

I Uiimaiiiod 

Mari'icii 

1 WidowftI 

ALL REILIGIONS 

5,842 

3.873 

285 

4.750 

4,059 

1 

1 

1491 

0 — 10 

3, 04s 

1 


3,025 

lo 



1,212 

11 


1,100 

91 

2 

lo - 40 

1,527 

2,24 7 

71 

r.ot; 

3.< tjtl 


40 and over 


I,!, 14 

214 

23 

S‘t9 


Hindu 

5,902 

1 

3,807 

291 

4,672 

3,989 

1,339 

1 

0—10 

3,000 

1 

1 

1 . • 

2.053 



10—15 

l.IOl 

7 

. • 

1,070 

S5 

2 

15-40 

l,t>41 

2,150 

78 

Ids 

3,023 

343 

40 and over 

1 TO 

1 

1 ,049 

213 

25 

S72 

1 

( 

Christian 

5,667 

1 

4,045 

288 

1 

4.883 

4,205 

912 

0— 10 

3,117 

2 


3,139 

12 


10 - 1 5 

1.241 

IS 


1,153 

110 

1 

15—4(1 

I,27i> 

2,405 

.v.» 

1 

1 50S 

3,09S 

19.- 

4(» and over 

33 

i 

1,500 


0 'v 

085 

710 

Muslim 

6,117 

3,667 

216 

4,846 

4,020 

1,134 

0— 10 

3.153 

3 


3.](;,i 

lo 


10—15 

1270 

s 

t 

1 

1,162 

‘»S 

4 

15—40 

i .072 

2,101 

02 

51(1 

3,159 

333 

40 and o\ev 

22 

i,5r»,3 

154 

11 

7.‘)3 

707 

Tribal Religion 

1 

5.228 

4,289 

483 ! 

4,176 

4,649 

1,175 

0 — 10 

2,5 os 

7 

. . 

2,507 

22 


10- 15 

1,132 

r> 


1,016 

I"7 

7 

15—40 

1.5(;2 

2.396 

205 

023 

3,553 

201 

40 and over 

211 

l.SSO 

27S 


9Cu 

8 (*T 

Others 

5 823 

4.016 

161 

4,667 

4,500 

833 

0—10 


•• 


3,000 

• . 


10-15 

024 

•• 


1,107 

Ill 

. . 

15—40 

2,309 

2,410 

.so 

500 

3,550 

50 

40 and over 

40 

1 . 0(10 

■SI 


.S33 

1 7 i 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 

Proportion of the sexes by civil condition at certain ages for main 
religions and natural divisions 


Number of females [ler l,00ii male 


Natural Divi-ir.ii and 
llehgidii 

i 

1 

All n^es 


t 

0—10 


10—1.3 

1 

Uninarrind 

t 

Mairiod 

i 

! Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widnwed 

Uiimairicd 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

! , 


4 

! .3 

1 6 

- 

8 

3 

10 

STATE 




1 






All religions 

802 _ 

1,034 

4,127 

979 

6,402 

3,381 

900 

8,712 

6,697 

liindu 

7iil 

],tt47 

4, .398 

1K4 

.',.313 

:-}..sos 

904 

12,134 

6.981 


sii.-j 

1,007 


!t7t‘» 

.3,322 

3.000 

901 

.3.874 

3.773 

Mii'-lidi 

TdS 

1.049 

.3,016 

OOo 

3. .310 


S7r> 

11.38,3 

di.uou 

Tid»:il i'-liui"ii 

7HS 


2.247 

023 



,'.34 

l.“.nOo 


Otlu'ls 

o7‘J 

810 

3,7.30 

S71 



913 i 



Lowland 










All religions 

795 

1,060 

4,982 

978 

5.937 

7,250 

916 

12,688 

9,700 

Hindu 

7!'l 


.3.401 

984 

0,202 

22.000 

91.3 

■ 3. ‘>08 

10,143 

Cliri-'tian 

.S21 

1,024 


9.19 

3,426 

1.007 

‘J20 

ln,0S0 

4.10O 

Mu'liiu 

7.34 

i, 

r...')77> 

9.34 

2,774 


893 

o 

30 oOn 

liibul rehei'iii 


833 


2.000 



ono 



Other' 

.'DS 

IHi) 

4.333 

S70 



1 ,00I ) 



Midland 










All religions 

820 

1,024 

3,513 

981 

6,779 

3,750 

882 

7,304 

6.805 

Hindi, 

804 

l,t .36 

3.943 

oso 

.8,.313 , 

3.400 

8?I 

1 1.237 


Chri'Uan 

S.31 

l.oll 

2.71t2 


o.o:>7 ' 

3.007 

873 

0 . 21 ^ 


Mu-liin 

771 

1,012 

4,360 

961 

4..329 


>r)!t 

2.000 

28.001) 

1 1 il*(d leliL’iiiii 

716 

9S9 

3.ss‘» 

9i ).3 

2.000 


iii.'i 

.’i.IXlO 


Otli.'i" 

it;7 

1 .ooi> 





.’ill) 



Highland 










All religions 

721 

930 

3,149 

974 

5,857 

1,333 

934 

7 941 

2,400 

Hindu 

710 

963 

3,331 

1.007 ^ 

.3,917 

7>71 

Slt2 

8.371 

1 ‘.>17 

Cliristiaii 

1 .).) 

871 

2,4>^S 

902 i 

.3,143 

4,000 

1,110 

6.190 


Mu'lini 

1 1 1;> 

SS2 

4,480 

1 >s ' 

7.1 loO 


s]i; 



Triliul rnli'Hiin 

747 


2.01)0 

927 i 



830 



Others 

.371 

12.3 

1 .000 i 

3,000 1 

• • 





— - — - . 

. 



. 








Number of females per l.uOo males 


Xatiual iJnUii.ii ami ilelieien 


STATE 

All religions 

Hiieiu 
Chri't'.an 
ilu'Iim 
Ti ib.il reli^'iju 
Others 

Lowland 

All religions 

Hiiiilu 

Chri'tiari 

Muslini 

Tribal religh'm 
Othei-s 

Midland 

All religions 

Hindu 
Christian 
Muslim 
Tribal religion 
Others 

Highland 

All religions 

Hindu 

Christian 

Muslim 

Tribal religion 
Others 


Cnmarried 


385 

87t; 

432 

292 

3i;9 

l.T! 


398 

372 

4i>S 

304 

oOU 

151 


391 

387 

419 

293 

2fi3 


256 

237 

277 

166 

410 

2U0 


17.— 10 


Married 


12 


1,342 

1,407. 

1,218 

1,439 

1,370 

1,067 


1,453 

1,476 

1.37.2 

1.567 

667 

1,3.36 


1,277 

1,359 

1.176 

1,334 

1,419 


1,142 

1,208 

1,017 

l,f)91 

1,.361 

133 


Widowed 


I'nmuiried 


4i I tnid ovei 

3Ianied 


Widowed 


13 

i 

14 

15 

16 

4,141 j 

415 

550 

4,119 

4,420 ! 

3'i) 

.329 

l.lhi'l 

3,213 ; 

008 

612 

i 3 rt,'9 

5,104 1 

4SS 

4>i8 

i 4.1)37 

1,3.3.3 1 


47.3 

1 o.'ssl 

i 

i 


375 

7,01 It 1 

5.490 

1 

409 

518 

4,823 

5,0l>) 

liriO) 

514 

5.32i; 

4, .->68 ! 

)il5 

554 

3,4)i7 

.3,171) 

b.Til j 

444 

133 

• • 1 


007 


1.000 j 

1 

• • 

39.3 

6.).)i )' ) 

3,294 1 

457 

591 

3,580 

3..367 I 

2,69.3 1 

3,794 

1,750 1 

• ■ i 

! 

378 

749 

6)17 

557 

Oao 

485 

■440 

4,(J , )*, 
2,813 
4,599 
5,6U0 

2,707 

183 

450 

3,407 

2,841 

2.206 

3,663 

1,2.39 

147 

473 

188 

437 

487 

418 

485 

3,637 

2,618 

4,970 

2,514 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 


Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each sex at certain ages for selected castes 





Distribution of 1,000 males of each age by civil condition 



Caste 


AH ages 



C-6 



7 ^ 13 




i:n- 

married 

Married 

^Vido\^'ed 

Un- 

married 

Married 

Widowet 

Un- 

married 

Married 

WTdowed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

u 


7 

8 

0 

10 

1 

Arayan HimUi 

r>si 

384 

0 - 

l.OOO 


• • 

999 

1 

•• 

2 

Brahman, Malayaja (Namptitiri 

and Potti) „ 

169 

4!»4 

37 

1,000 



£97 

3 


3 

Brahman, others „ 

507 

460 

33 

l,tW0 



997 

3 


4 

Catholic AraSar Christian 

611 

361 

28 

i.Ooo 




1 


5 

Chackaravar „ 

627 

350 

23 

1,000 

• • 


1,000 



6 

Chotti Hindu 

r>r>it 

406 

31 

1,OUO 



999 

1 


7 

liavan „ 

602 

372 

26 

l.OOO 

• • 


OIMJ 

1 


8 

Kammalan (ViSwakarmaJ „ 

58:^ 

393 

24 

1.000 

• • 


999 

1 


it 

Kanikkaran ;iiicUKling Malavelan) „ 

57 1 

377 

52 

1,000 

• • 


1,000 



10 

Kaniyan „ 

5.^r> 

386 

29 

1,0(0 

• . 



1 


11 

Krishnanvaka „ 

563 

407 

30 • 

l.Ot.io 



998 

2 


12 

KuJurai 11 

54 D 

419 

22 

],OO0 

» • 


;i'j9 

1 


13 

Knravan (including Malankuravan) ,, 
Ditto Christian 

550 

412 

22 

l.OoO 

• • 



1 



b'li 

413 

00 

l.OOO 



‘JUG 

4 


It 

Malayarayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

510 

454 

36 

l.OOO 

• . 


!, 0 on 



15 

Mannan ,, „ 

331 

430 

39 

l,00o 



1.000 

• • 


IG 

Maravau Hindu 

557 

409 

34 

1.000 



1 JlOO 

• • 


17 

Mukkuvan Christian 

013 

3(i2 

23 

1.000 



!)'j:t 

1 


18 

Muthuvan Hindu and Triltal religion 

516 

467 

17 

1,000 

• • 


[m 

0 


1!) 

Nadar (Channan) Hindu 

625 

348 

27 

l.OoO 

• » 


‘jun 

1 



Ditto Christian 

0.i2 

343 


1,000 

* » 


1)1)8 



20 

Nayar Hindu 

611 

361 

2 $ 

1,000 

• ♦ 


'199 

1 


21 

Palliin 11 

542 

429 

29 

1,()00 



01) 7 

3 


22 

Baravan ,i 

5i)8 

398 

34 

1,000 

( • 


1)07 

3 


23 

Faravau (SambaTar') n 

530 

429 

41 

1,1)00 



997 

3 



Ditto Christian 

55 1 

410 

36 

l,oOO 



999 

1 


21 

Pularan (Chefamar) Hindu 

527 

434 

39 

38 

1,000 



000 

1 


Ditto Christian 

537 

425 

1.000 



998 

2 


25 

Saliyan (Pattaryan) Hindu 

550 

410 

4f> 

1,000 



1,000 


•• 

26 

Syrian Christian 

719 

423 

28 

1,000 

• • 


997 

3 


27 

Tliantan (Urali) Hindu 

594 

382 

24 

1.000 

1 • 


999 

1 


28 

Thaiitapulayan <■> 

528 

472 

•• 

!,0O0 



1,000 



29 

Ullatan (KocchuVelaui Christian 

515 

121 

61 

1,000 



1,000 

• • 


30 

Valan Hindu 

5 45 

417 

38 

1,000 



999 

1 


31 

Vaniyaii (VanigavaiSyan) n 

7><2 

389 

29 

1,000 



1,000 

• • 


32 

Vannan ” 

541 

4l4 

45 

1,000 



996 

4 


33 

Yelakkithalanayar .1 

586 

384 

30 

1,000 



007 

3 


31 

Velan n 

537 

423 

40 

1,000 


’ 

1,000 

• • 


35 

Velan (KuSavan) 1 , 

OsD 

257 

14 

1,000 



l.OOO 

• • 


36 

VeUaJftu ** 

551 

416 

33 

1,600 



9!»9 

1 


37 

V'ejnthadanayar n 

570 

352 

38 

1,000 



1,000 



38 

Vetan (including Malavetan) 

571 

396 

33 

1,000 



007 

3 


39 

Vlrasaivar (Pantarara only) „ 

571 

397 

32 

1,000 


• • 

007 

3 


10 

Yadavan (Idayan) u 

548 

410 

42 

1,000 

• • 

• • 

997 

3 

• * 


3 
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CHAPTER VI — CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— (Continued) 


Cahte 

. Distribution of 1,000 males of each age by civil condition 

11—16 

17—23 

UnmaiTied 

1 Married 

1 

j 'Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

. 

1 Widowed 




11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

16 

1 

Arayan 

Hindu 

989 

10 

1 

739 

253 

8 

2 

Brahman, Malayala (Nampatiri and Potti) „ 

964 

36 


642 

351 

1 

3 

Brahman, others 


970 

28 

2 

689 

307 

1 

4 

Catholic AfaSar 

Christian 

993 

6 

i 1 

837 

161 

2 

5 

Chackaravar 

>•> 

1,000 

• • 

i 

< . . 

1 

838 

162 

. • 

6 

Chetti 

Hindu 

975 

25 

! 

776 

217 

7 

7 

Ilavan 


987 

12 

1 

773 

218 

9 

8 

KammaJan (Vi^wakarma) 


978 

21 

1 

722 

266 

12 

S 

Kanikkaran (including ilalarelan) 

55 

986 

14 

.• 

712 

272 

16 

10 

Kaniyan 


980 

20 

. . 

767 

221 

12 

11 

Krishnanvaka 


981 

19 


737 

255 

8 

12 

Eudumi 


977 

23 

.. 

644 

316 

10 

13 

Kuravan (including Malankuravan) 


988 

n 

1 

756 

231 

10 


Ditto 

Christian 

935 

65 

• • 

538 

462 


li 

Malayarayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

975 

25 

• » 

494 

169 

37 

15 

Mannan ,, 

n 

930 

70 

.. 

316 

049 

35 

16 

Mara van 

Hindu 

983 

17 

. • 

752 

237 

11 

17 

Mukkuvan 

Christian 

997 

3 

.. 

840 

157 

3 

18 

Muthuvan Hindu and Tribal religion 

916 

54 

» • 

344 

656 


19 

NSdar (Ohannan) 

Hindu 

993 

7 


855 

112 

3 


Ditto 

Christian 

977 

23 


857 

110 

3 

■20 

Nayar 

Hindu 

988 

12 

. , 

835 

159 

6 

21 

PaJIan 

J) 

983 

16 

1 

770 

227 

3 

22 

Pafavan 


959 

39 

2 

647 

333 

20 

23 

Parayan (Sambavar) 


965 

34 

1 

607 

273 

20 


Ditto 

Christian 

982 

17 

1 

741 

251 

8 

2* 

Pulayan (Chefamar) 

Hindu 

975 

23 

2 

637 

310 

23 


Ditto 

Christian 

970 

30 

• • 

612 

318 

10 

25 

Saliyan (Pattaryan) 

Hindu 

998 

2 

, • 

777 

217 

6 

26 

Syrian Christian 

• 

931 

68 

1 

173 

523 

4 

27 

Thantan (Ufaji) 

Hindu 

979 

16 

5 

750 

239 

11 

28 

Thantapulayan 

> j 

900 

100 

. . 

641 

359 

.. 

29 

U.l.latan (Kocchuvelan) 

Christian 

1,000 

, • 

. . 

100 

600 


30 

■Valan 

Hindu 

991 

9 

« « 

674f 

314 

12 

31 

Vaniyan (VanigavaiSyan) 

It 

993 

7 

• . 

801 

192 

7 

32 

Van nan 


962 

35 

3 

633 

349 

13 

33 

V ejakkithalanayar 

■■ 

971 

27 

2 

688 

294 

18 

31 

Velan 


967 

29 

4 

580 

395 

25 

35 

Velan (Kn^avan) 


1,000 

• . 

. . 

745 

237 

18 

36 

Vellalan 

> 

985 

13 

2 

805 

189 

6 

37 

W^Juthadanayar 

*.l 

989 

11 

- . 

752 

217 

1 

38 

Vetan (including IVLalavetan) 

•1 

993 

7 

• 

725 

268 

7 

39 

Vlrasaivar (Pantaram only) 


971 

29 


695 

295 

10 

10 

Yadavan (Idayan) 


996 

4 

1 

767 

229 

4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— (Continued) 




j Distribution of 1 000 mules of each age by civil condition 


Caste 


1 


I 44 and over 




Unmarried 

Married 

i 

1 Widowed 

i . 

Unmarried 

ilarrifd 

Widowed 



17 

Is 

19 

20 

21 

22 

I 

Afayan Hiiidii 

109 

854- 

37 

14 

827 

159 

2 

Bralimaii, Malayaja (Nampiltiri and Potti) ,, 

140 

828 

32 

61 

83 1 

108 

45 

Brahman, others 

83 

893 

24 

21 

854 

125 

4 

Catholic AfaSar Christian 

137 

844 

19 

22 

836 

142 

5 

Chackaravar 

172 

810 

IS 

6 

873 

121 

6 

Chetti Hindu 

169 

800 

31 

17 

842 

141 

7 

Ilavan „ 

143 

828 

29 

26 

85(J 

118 

8 

Kammalan (ViSwakarma) 

125 

851 

24 

21 

871 

108 

9 

Kanikkamn (including Malavelan) „ 

226 

704 

70 

99 

727 

174 

10 

Kaniyan •> 

158 

814 

28 

49 

830 

121 

11 

Krishnanvaka 

112 

864 

24 

112 

761 

127 

12 

Kudumi n 

105 

862 

33 

24 

831 

145 

13 

Kuravan (including Malankuravan) ,, 

112 

853 

35 

13 

851 

136 


Ditto Christian 

73 

862 

65 

18 

693 

289 

.14 

Jtalaya^ayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

70 

901 

29 


795 

205 

15 

MannSn „ n 

65 

888 

47 

•• 

856 

144 

16 

Maravan Hindu 

102 

863 

35 

8 

842 

150 

17 

Mukkuvan Christian 

120 

868 

12 

16 

S53 

131 

18 

Mnthuvan Hindu and Tribal religion 

37 

937 

26 


932 

68 

19 

Nadar (Channan) Hindu 

178 

7!»5 

27 

11 

847 

142 


Ditto Christian 

162 

813 

25 

14 

852 

134 

.20 

Nayar Hindu 

207 

764 

29 

44 

833 

123 

21 

PaJ.lan n 

114 

845 

41 

10 

856 

134 

.22 

Pararan -i 

90 

872 

38 

18 

840 

142 

.23 

Parayan (Sambavar) „ 

9/ 

861 

42 

26 

808 

166 


Ditto Christian 

92 

869 

39 

18 

821 

161 

24 

Pulayan (Cheramar) Hindu 


882 

42 

13 

811 

146 


Ditto Clinstian 

h2 

S7e 

43 

15 

831 

154 

25 

Saliyan (Pattafiyan) Hindu 

107 

862 

31 

18 

808 

174 

26 

Syrian Christian 

4:t 

!t2y 

22 

13 

836 

131 

27 

Thantan (Urali) Hindu 

118 

851 

31 

28 

872 

100 

28 

Thautapulayan .• 

29 

971 


29 

971 


29 

Ullatan (Kocchuvelan) Chri-^itiaii 

161 

774 

65 


7.50 

250 

30 

Valau Hindu 

68 

890 

42 

12 

840 

148 

31 

Vanij-an (Vanigavaisyan) 

119 

851 

30 

15 

862 

123 

32 

Vannan » 

103 

841 

56 

21 

817 

162 

33 

Vejakkithalanayar ., 

126 

840 

34 

29 

848 

123 

34 

Velan ,• 

C8 

.SS4 

48 

18 

814 

Its 

35 

Velan (Kusavan) 

94 

S68 

38 

IS 

946 

36 

36 

Ve.llajan 

168 

802 

30 

31 

845 

124 

37 

Tcjuthadanayar 

91 

868 

41 

40 

798 

162 

38 

Vetan (including Malavetan) „ 

102 

85!) 

39 

,, 

83.5 

146 

39 

Vlrasaivar (Pantaram only) ,, 

121 

850 

29 


837 

139 

40 

Yadavan (Idayan) „ 

138 

818 

44 

10 

823 

167 
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CHAPTER VI CIVIL COXDITIOK 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— {Continued) 

i 

I Distribution of J,U(JO females of each age by civil coiirtition 



Caste 


All ages 

0—6 





I'n- i 
married j 

• 

Rlarrit J Widoweil 

Tu- 

inarried 

1 j 

Married j\Vido\ved| 

^ 1 

J 

married 


1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

^ ! 

6 

1 


! 

8 j 

1 

Afavaii 

Hindu 

489 

405 i 

106 

1.000 1 

i 

■■ i 

• • 

995 ! 

1 

2 

Brahman Malayala (Kamputifi 
and Pbtti) 

it 

303 

423 j 

1 

214 

1 

l.OCO 


•• 

953 

3 

Brahman, others 


337 

4(« 

175 

1,000 



912 

4 

Catholic Afa^ar 

Christian 

512 

382 i 

1 

106 

1,C00 


• • 

980 

5 

Chackaravar 


511 

394 

95 

l.puo 


• • 

9!I0 i 

<> 

Chetri 

Hintlu 

422 i 

422 

156 

1,000 



978 

7 

Ilavan 


190 

383 j 

127 

],oo0 

• • 


995 

8 

Kammalan (ViSwakarnia) 

V, 

474 

408 

118 

I l,00u i 


•• 

987 ! 

1) 

Kanikkaran (iucluUing Maiavelau) 

454 

439 ! 

107 

j 1,000 



9!»1 i 

lU 

Kaniyan 


477 

305 1 

1 

128 

; 1,000 

• • 


984 j 

11 

Krishnamaka 


383 

454 j 

163 

l,O00 

• • 

.. 

978 

12 

Kudumi 


351 

462 i 

187 

■ l,oo0 


• * 

899 

13 

Kuiavan (including Xalankuravan) 

Ditto Christian 

409 

521 

403 i 
391 [ 

128 

88 

1,000 
; 1,000 

. . 

, , 

i 

994 

997 

14 

ilalayafayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

4ti2 

471 j 

127 

■ 1,000 

• • 

' •• 

943 

ID 

Mannan 

tt 

467 

463 

70 

, l,o00 

•• 


968 

1() 

DIaravan 

Hindu 

443 

425 

132 

1,000 

’ * 

■■ 

994 

17 

JIukkuvan 

Ciiristian 

530 

372 

98 

1.000 



992 

18 

Muthuvan Hindu and Tribal religion 

526 

\ 

38 

1,000 

•• 

1 

986 

ID 

Nadar (C'liannaii) 

Ditto 

Hindu 

Chiistian 

510 

534 

368 1 

360 1 

122 

106 

: 1,0(10 
! 1,000 

, . 


997 

995 

20 

Nayar 

Hindu 

467 

383 

150 

1,000 

! 


i 

991 

i 

21 

Pallan 


483 

410 

68 

l,OO0 

! 

i 

993 ' 

22 

Pafavan 

It 

402 

408 

130 

1,000 

1 


995 i 

23 

Parayan (Sambarar) 

Ditto 

71 

Christ lau 

450 

46>»; 

447 

419 

103 

115 

I,0o0 
: 1,000 

i 

1 

991 

99S 

24 

Pulayaii (Cheramar) 

Ditto 

Hindu 

Christian 

445 

45t 

450 

441 

105 

99 

: i,ouo 

1 1,000 

1 

j 

1 

986 

992 ! 

25 

Saliyan ( Pattafayan) 

Hindu 

421 

427 

152 

1,000 

•• 

i ■■ 

987 

20 

Byrian Christian 


130 

438 

82 

! i.ouo 

•• 

] 

983 

27 

Thantan (tlraji) 

Hinou 

493 

391 

116 

J l,roo 



993 

28 

Tliautapulayan 

tt 

402 

( 467 

t 

71 

1 ,000 

•• 


985 

29 

Ullatan (Kocchuvelan) 

ChiiNtian 

487 

i 397 

116 

. 1,000 

1 * • 

1 

! 

1,000 

30 

Valan 

Hindu 

458 

j 436 

106 

. 1,000 


j 

995 

31 

Vaniyan (Vanigavaisyari} 


443 

i 413 

144 

l.itoo 

i 

i •• 

i 

992 

32 

"Vannan 

ti 

440 

443 

111 

1,000 

•• 


987 

33 

V^elakkithalaiiayar 

It 

467 

400 

133 

' 1,000 

t • • 

.. 

981 

34 

Velan 


447 

1 433 

1 

1 

120 

; 1,000 

1 

} 

' •• 

981 

35 

Vejaii (KuSavan) 

't 

548 

I 338 

114 

. 1,000 

1 



990 

30 

Vellajan 

It 

401 

425 

174 

, 1.000 

1 

1 

: .. 

990 

37 

Veluthadanayar 

tt 

427 

i 

132 

I 1,000 

i 

■. 

1.000 

( 

38 

Yetaii ^inclutling Malaveian) 

It 

477 

j 441 

82 

i 1,000 

1 

•• 

992 

39 

"Vlrasaivar (Pantarara only)' 

tt 

456 

! 419 

) 

125 

. i,o(jo 


i 

1 

983 

40 

Yadavan (Idayan) 

tt 

367 

i 

i 

222 

1 1,000 

• • 

1 .. 

991 


"Widowed 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— (Continued) 


Distribution of 1,0U0 females of each age by civil conrlition 


Cabte 


14—16 



17—23 


Unmarried 

1 Mari led 

Widowed 

Uiinuiriied 

Hai'iied 

IVidowed 




11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

A ray an 

Hinilu 

761 

229 

1 

211 

7i:4 

25 

2 

Brahman, llalayala (Naraputiri and Potti) „ 

510 

476 

11 

104 

857 

39 

3 

Brahman, others 

T- 

142 

842 

j 1C> 

32 

930 

38 

4 

Catholic Afasar 

Christ i;ui 

S77 

121 

2 

:!3:i 

(ill 

23 

5 

Chackaravar 


831 

i(;9 


3l2 

655 

2.1 

ti 

Chetti 

Hindu 

656 

332 

12 

155 

812 

33 

7 

ilavan 


804 

190 

6 

239 

725 

36 

8 

Kammajan (Viswakarma) 

! 

728 

265 

■ 

194 

775 

31 

9 

Kanikkaran (including JIalavelan') 


5(10 

494 

6 

232 

759 

9 

19 

Kaniyan 

•» 

774 

216 

1 

10 

261 

61(2 

44 

11 

Krishnanvaka 

i 

}‘ 

296 

! -04 


71 

890 

39 

12 

Kudumi 

M , 

17t) 

813 

11 

29 

908 

03 

23 

Kuravan (including Malankuravan') 

” 1 

789 

2(i3 

8 

272 

693 

3.5 


Ditto 

Christian - 

915 

82 

3 

448 

530 

22 

14 

Malayarayan Hindu and Tribal religion 

437 

56ii 

•• 

11.10 

867 

33 

15 

Mannan ,, 


325 

675 

•• 

137 

83() 

27 

Ifi 

JIaravaii 

Hindu 

832 

166 

2 

177 

797 

26 

17 

Mukkuvaii 

Christian 

853 

146 

1 

317 

664 

19 

18 

JIuthuvan Hindu and Tribal religion 

429 

671 

• • 

IIS 

8()7 

15 

19 

Nadar (Channan) 

Hindu 1 

915 

84 

1 

323 

657 

20 


Ditto 

Christian 

929 

69 

2 

342 

(142 

16 

20 

Nayar 

Hindu 

752 

243 

6 

251 

711 

38 

21 

Pal.lan 

” i 

893 

100 

7 

225 

754 

21 

22 

Paravan 

1 

692 

293 

15 

226 

740 

34 

23 

Parayan (Sambavar) 

«■) 1 

794 

202 

4 

I8S 

789 

23 


Ditto 

Christian ; 

843 

155 

2 

247 

734 

19 

24 

Pulayan (Cheramar) 

Hindu 1 

67 4 

315 

11 

163 

804 

33 


Ditto 

Christian J 

735 

261 

4 

172 

SOI 

27 

25 

Saliyan (Pattaryan) 

Hindu i 

768 

223 

9 

157 

808 

35 

26 

Syrian Christian 

i 

611 

387 

2 

126 

863 

1! 

27 

Thantan (Uraji) 

Hindu 

761 

234 

5 

224 

737 

39 

28 

Thantapiilayan 

n 

714 

286 


164 

S21 

15 

29 

Ul.latan (Kocchuve’anl 

Clin.'tian ' 

l.dOn 

■ . 


375 

(i25 


30 

Valan 

Hindu 

728 

267 

5 

142 

823 

35 

31 

Vsniyan (Vanigavaisyan) 

V. 

675 

325 

•• 

91 

S t 6 

33 

32 

Yannan 


fi77 j 

305 

18 

171 

796 

33 

33 

Ve.lakkithalanayar 


r,5i 

332 

17 

182 

768 

50 

34 

Velan 


t‘>;52 j 

j 

356 

12 

143 

81 6 

41 

35 

Velan (Kusavan) 


SVj I 

176 

.5 

350 

(i 1 .5 

35 

36 

Vellalan 


1 

♦h;8 

328 

4 

151 

823 

26 

37 

Veluthada nayar 

• ) 

72S 

267 

.5 

111 

86(» 

20 

38 

Vetan (including Malavetan) 


717 

277 

6 

256 

709 

35 

39 

VfraSaivar (Pantatam only) 

•1 

cn 

366 

17 

130 

833 

37 

40 

YJdavan (Idayan) 


61*3 

350 

4 

97 

849 

5 4 
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CHAPTER VI CIVIL CONDITION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y— {Concluded) 

j Distribution of 1,000 females of each age by civil condition 


1 Ara\au Hindu 

2 Brahman Malayala (Xamputiri and Potti) „ 

3 Biahinan. others „ 

1 (Jatliolic Araoiir Christian 

o Chackaravar ,, 

•> f'hctli Hindu 

7 Ilavan 

8 KaiuniHl,i;i (Viswaharma) 

it Ivilnikkaian (including Malavelan) ,, 

10 Kaniyau 

11 Krislinaiivaka „ 

12 Kudunii „ 

13 Kuravau (includuig Malankuravau) ,, 

Ditto Christian 


11 ilalayafayaii 

lo Maunan 

D' Mara vail 

1“ MukUuvaii 

18 Muthuvan 

10 Nadar (Chanii'an) 
Ditto 


Christian 
Hindu and Tribal religion 

Hindu 

Christian 

Hindu and Tribal religion 

Hindu 

Christian 


20 Nayar 

21 Pallan 

22 Pafavan 

23 Parayan iSanihavar) 

Ditto 

24 Pulayan (Chefamar) 

Ditto 

2.> Saliyan (Pattafyau) 

2G Syrian Christian 

27 Thantaii (Ufali) 

28 Thant.ijiulayau 

29 Uljatan (Kocchuvelan) 

30 Valan 

31 VSniyaii (Vanigavaisyan) 

32 Tannaii 

33 Velakkithalanaj-ar 

34 Telau 

So Velan (Kusavan) 

30 YeUaian 

31 Vejuthadanayar 

38 Yetan (including Malavetan) 

39 Ylrasaivar (Pantafam only) 
10 Yadavan (Idayan; 


Christian 

Hindu 

Christian 


Christian 

Hindu 


24-43 

1 44 and over 

Unmairiet 

1 Married 

i 

\Yidowed 

1 

Unmarried 

Married 

lYidowed 

17 

18 

] 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

8(;t; 

111 

16 

442 

542 

22 

7G5 

! 213 

9 

348 

643 

10 

822 

168 

1 

i 4 

{ 

378 

1 618 

4.-. 

I 841 

i 11-t 

22 

436 

1 542 

24 

i 892 

; 84 


421 

579 

2’ 

i 819 

j 159 

! *’ 

1 

37S 

616 

3l> 

i 

1 822 

: 142 

! i-i 

412 

574 

30 

! 838 

1 

' 132 

1 

1 10 

450 

540 

,*>,*) 

j 785 

160 

! 

591 

409 

<i3 

4 >. 1 

140 

1 

! 29 

453 

518 

■S 

i' s i s 

174 

i 

11 

' 367 

622 

12 

754 

23 1 

12 

1 

261 

727 

7,2 

■ 8 Hi 

132 

16 

409 

575 

.'i; 

841 

103 

14 

1 

574 

412 

21 

; 841 

1 

138 


367 

633 

20 

1 

1 9()<i 

14 

22 

545 

4:-’>3 

22 

813 

165 

4 

414 

5S2 

34 

847 

119 

. 12 

454 

534 

20 

864 

116 

1 

1 

966 

34 

21 

832 

147 


398 

581 

27 

842 

131 

11 

1 

427 

562 

43 

801 

156 

13 

386 

601 

19 

884 

97 

i; 

5U2 

492 

30 

836 

134 

11 

432 

.557 

27 

8i)3 

lit) 

13 

485 

c502 

24 


120 

11 

429 

560 

22 

877 

101 

29 

4!t3 

478 

23 

886 

91 

11 

506 

483 

18 

816 

1 66 

3 

416 

.581 

23 

903 

74 

11 

.560 

429 

42 

814 

144 

16 

110 

574 

10 

8i).7 

125 


712 

28, S 

53 

78!» 

158 


500 

500 

11 

DUO 

89 

6 

480 

514 

17 

831 

152 

s 

366 

626 

21 

881 

98 

15 

463 

522 

31 

Slv 

157 

12 

427 

561 

25 

SoU 

119 

u 

463 

328 

15 

7‘'7 

188 

• . 

382 

618 

18 

817 

165 

4 

359 

634 

10 

8 1 8 i 

i 

112 

8 

459 1 

538 

41 

874 

1 

85 j 

r, 1 

555 

439 

23 

848 1 

129 1 

1 

15 1 

431 

554 

6 

1 

754 

240 j 

1 

i 

1 

i 

298 

699 



CHAPTER VII 


INFIRMITIES 


245. From 1901 onward it has been the practice in Travancore to collect statistics 
of five infirmities, namely, insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, leprosy and elephantiasis. 
Elsewhere in India the first four only are included in the inquiry. Elephantiasis is very 
largely prevalent in the coastal tract in this State. Its seriousness will be evident from 
the fact that the number afflicted with it, according to the present census, is 14,709 as 
against 10,910 persons afflicted with all the other four infirmities together. It has, 
therefore, been considered advisable to make use of the opportunity afforded by the 
census to ascertain the number of persons suffering from elephantiasis in addition to 
those afflicted with the usual four infirmities about which statistics are collected through- 
out India. 


The instructions issued to the enumerators for recording the infirmities were 
“If any person be totally blind of both eyes, or deaf and dumb, or insane, or suffering 
from corrosive leprosy, or elephantiasis, enter the name of the infirmity in the column. 
Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from white 
leprosy only. In eliciting information about elephantiasis, take care that no offensive 
question is put, but observe whether there is any swelling in the leg or hand and obtain 
the particulars from the chief person in the house.” The caution in regard to elephantiasis 
is necessary, because some people, and particularly the educated and the well-to-do, 
consider it derogatory to be known to be suffering from this disease. 


246. The difficulty of correctly diagnosing diseases like insanity and leprosy, their 
wilful concealment by the enumerated, and accidental omissions by the enumerators make 
the returns of infirmities the least reliable of all the statistics collected at the census. 
This is so not only in India but even in more advanced countries like England and the 
United States, and in those countries the inquiry about infirmities at the population census 
has been already abandoned. The untrustworthiness of the returns of infirmities 
collected at the Indian census has been pointed out in all the previous Census Reports 
and it has even been suggested that the inquiry should be left out from the census 
altogether. This suggestion has not yet been acted up to, because there is no other 
means of obtaining any kind of statistics regarding these infirmities in India. An expert 
inquiry into each infirmity by duly qualified medical men cannot be undertaken without 
incurring very heavy expenditure, and without the work being protracted over a number 
of years, though this, no doubt, is the most satisfactory way of obtaining reliable 
statistics. In the absence of such special inquiries it has been decided to continue the 
practice of collecting whatever information it is possible to obtain at the population census. 
Mistakes due to omissions, whether intentional or accidental, being more or less 
constant at the different censuses, the figures collected can certainly be used to compare 
the variations in the intensity of the infirmities from census to census and their distribution 
in different localities at the same census. It must also be noted that the inaccuracies 


are becoming less and less after 
deaf-mutes returned at different 


Actual number of doaf-inutC' 
certain age-periods at 
the las«t three censu-C'' 


each census. This can be proved by 
age-periods at the last three censuses in 
Deaf-mutism is a congenital disease, and 
variably at birth ; and only very rarely, 
it likely to be acquired during life. If the 
were correct the statistics would reveal 


Age-[ieri'>d 

1911 1921 

i:i:ii 

0—10 

i:n 

1 

10-2(» 

4.">0 

• . 1 

20 

. . 



the number of 
Travancore. 
appears in- 
if at all, is 
enumeration 
a progressive 


decline from census to census in advancing ages. That 
this has not always been the case will be evident from 
the figures given in the margin. The number of deaf- 
mutes in 20-30 age-period in 1931, instead of being 
less, is actually more than that in the age-period 1 0-20 
1921, and the latter again is more than the number at the ages below 10 in 1911. 
These figures show that the inaccuracies at the earlier censuses are being removed gradually 
at the subsequent ones. 

Every possible precaution was taken to collect as correct statistics as possible at 
this census. The enumerators were intelligent schoolmasters acquainted with the 
inhabitants of the localities to which they were posted, and hence the chances of omission 


in 


Nature of the 
inquiry. 


Accuracy of 
the return. 
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CHAPTER VII — INFIRMITIES 


Reference to 
statistics. 


Variations 
in infirmities 
since 1901. 


due to wilful concealment of the infirmities by the enumerated were greatly minimised. 
The instructions to the enumerators were made sufficiently clear to remove all doubts 
and ambiguities in the definition of the terms. Omissions due to the inability of the 
enumerators to diagnose the diseases in their incipient stages, on account of the lack of 
technical knowledge, could not, however, be avoided, and this defect will continue to 
vitiate the results of the inquiry as_ long as it is conducted by laymen at the ordinary 
population census. 

247. The statistics dealt with in this chapter are contained in : — 

1 . Imperial Table IX which shows the distribution of the afflicted persons 

by age and locality. 

2. Subsidiary Table 1 showing the infirm per 100,000 of the total population 

at each of the last five censuses. 

3. Subsidiary Table II showing (a) the infirm per 100,000, and (6) the 

female infirm per 1 ,000 males, at certain age-periods. 

4. Subsidiary Table III showing the age distribution of 10,000 infirm of 

each sex. 


248. The statement in the margin gives the number of 


Infirmity 

I'JSI 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Number afflicted in 1931 
per I'iO afflicted in 
UK'l 

In^aiio 


1.271 

628 

.•i03 

411 

Upfif-mutes . 

2,8S3 

2,169 

993 

809 


Blind 

3.1'Jl 

1.630 

1.217 

1,043 

306 

Leiiers 
Persons 
atfliCTeu with 

2.739 

2,058 

1.115 

1,414 

197 

i 

elei^hantia-sis* 

14,709 

n.m , 

j 

4,217 

5,924 

248 

Total . 

25,640 

18,815 

8,170 

9,693 

265 


ing the numbers in 1901 and 1931 
each infirmity in 1901, there 


every 


were 


persons amicted with each 
infirmity and their totals 
at the last four censuses. 
The figures show that 
there has been a general 
increase in the incidence 
of all infirmities from 
census to census except in 
1911, when the numbers 
returned under leprosy 
. and elephantiasis were 
appreciably less than 
those returned at the 
previous census. Compar- 
1 00 persons afflicted with 
from insanity, 356 from 


Increase in the humher:^ nffiicted i/t the decade 1921 — 19ol 


Infirmity 

Per cent. 

Insane 

62-7 

Ueaf-mutes 

32*9 

Blind 

89.9 

Leper.s 

35-5 

Per.sons afflicted with elephantiasis 

26-4 

Total 

36-3 


it is seen that, for 
41 1 persons 

deaf-mutism, 306 from blindness, 197 from 
leprosy and 248 from elephantiasis in 
1931, and that the total number of all the 
afflicted persons increased by more than 
two and a half times during the last 
thirty years. This is indeed a large 
increase if the figures are correct. The 
figures must, however, be regarded as an 
indication of the greater accuracy in 
the returns of the recent censuses as well 
as of an actual increase in the prevalence 
of the diseases. The vary large rise in 
the numbers of the insane and the blind between 1921 and 1931, namely, 62' 7 per 
cent, and 89*9 per cent, respectively, may be due partly to greater accuracy in the returns 
of 1931 and partly also to the spread of the diseases during the inter censal period. 

Insanity and leprosy appear to be more prevalent in Travancore than in India as a 

whole, while in deeif-mutism 
and blindness India beats 
Travancore as can be seen 
froni the marginal statement. 
Statistics of infirmities for India 
for 1931 are not yet available, 
and, therefore, the ratios per 
100,000 of the population at 
three censuses for India and at 
four censuses for Travancore 
from 1901 are given in the 
statement. The difference 
between India and Travancore 
in the ratio of the blind is very 


Infirmity 

Number afflictcil per 100.000 oI the Population in 
Travancore and India 

Travancore 

India 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Insane 

41 

32 

18 

17 

28 

26 

2(\ 

Peaf-mutes . 

i> 1 

.54 

29 

2S 

611 

t>4 


Blind 

63 

42 

3.5 

3.5 

1.52 

142 ' 

12 1 

l.cpers 


.51 

33 

48 

32 

35 

33 

Total 

216 

179 

i 115 

128 

272 

267 

232 


• I inoi T, 1 j 1 An 1 I- 1 blind is very 

striking. In 1921 Travancore had only 42 blind persons In 100.000 of the population as 
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against 1 52 in India. The proportion of deaf-mutes was only six less, that of the insane 
four more and of the lepers nineteen more per 100,000 in Travancore than in India. 

249. The statements below show the distribution of the infirm and the ratio 
per 1 00,000 of the population in the various administrative and natural divisions of the 
State. Of the administrative divisions the Northern Division contains the largest number 
and the highest ratio of afflicted persons, and the High Range the smallest number and 
the lowest ratio. The Central and the Southern Divisions occupy intermediate positions, and 
of the two, the Central contains a larger number and a higher ratio than the Southern. Out 
of the total number of 25,640 afflicted persons, the Southern Division contains 1 5T per cent. , 
the Central 32*7 per cent., the Northern 51*7 per cent., and the High Range 0*5 per cent. 
Among the natural divisions the distribution is 76*3 per cent, in the Lowland, 21*7 
per cent, in the Midland, and 2 per cent, in the Highland. The High Range and 
the Highland Divisions consist of high hills and elevated lands where air, water, 
and soil are free from the impurities likely to be found in the congested parts of the 
plains. All the infirmities except elephantiasis are fairly well distributed in the plains 
divisions. Elephantiasis is essentially a disease of the lowlands, especially of the coastal 
tract, where there are extensive water-logged areas affording facilities for the breeding 
of the particular species of mosquito which is the medium for the communication of this 
disease from man to man. Of the total number of persons afflicted with this disease, as 
many as 91*8 per cent, are in the Lowland Division only. Of the administrative divisions 
the Central Division contains 31*8 per cent, and the Northern 65*4 per cent. The disease 
is prevalent chiefly in the coastal regions of these divisions. 


Infirmity 


State 


A(lmii)i'<trativc div’i^iim 


Natin'ii] iliti'iii! 


Soutliern 

Central j Nortliein 

High TjO'vland 

Midland 



llangc 



Hii’lilanri 

I 


Actual numbers afflicted 


i 

Insane . I 

2,bfiS 

74(1 

r,H:? 

1,018 

f.si 

s 

1,007 

r 

HS7 

74 

Deaf -mutes 

i 

Si:> 

HIM 


i,o(;i; 

I, Si'll 

l-jft 

Blind 

S.l'.il 

!i28 

!lt>7 

i,2i;i> 

;!.•> 

Lion 

1,562 

1(10 

Lepers 

Persons 
afflicted with 

i 

i 

!lt<2 

1.098 

7o'J 

5 

l.hS.T 

1,031 

70 

elephantiasis 

' 


4.tiS.i 

‘.(,l!18 

15 

M,o.8o 

(11.8 

•il 

Total • I 

25,640 

3.862 

8,396 

13,263 

119 

19,557 

5,562 I 

! 

521 


Xnmber afflicted per 101’, nW of tbe popnlanuii 


Insane 

Deaf-mutes 

Blind 

Lepers 

Persons 

afflicted with 
clephiintiasis 


Total 


41 

52 

3-1 

40 

s 

42 j 

41 1 

1 

' 25 

7)7 

57 

r).") 

5S 

r«M 

7)7 

:a\ 

7) 3 

1 t;3 

04 

.52 

775 

3.3 

hi 

i')5 1 

55 

55 

68 


42 

7) 

71 

<» ! 

2.5 

i 


2.51 

5)*7 

14 . 

587 

25 

21 

504 

1 

269 

451 

782 

113 

818 

230 

179 


Xu^bn- nf females }.rr 101)11. affhcted 


250. The proportions of females per 1,000 males afflicted with dfflerent infirmitie 
are given in the margin below. The figures show that males more than females are subject t( 

the attack of these infirmities. Taking all the infir 
mities together, the ratio is 689 females to 1 ,00( 
males in 1931. The highest ratio is among th( 
insane, there being 797 insane females to 1,00( 
insane males, while the lowest ratio, namely, 36^ 
females to 1 ,000 males, is among the lepers. Mon 
or less similar variations are seen in the ratios ii 
1921 also. The low proportion of females amon{ 
the afflicted may be due chiefly to greater concealmen 
of the infirmities by them, and probably also to theii 

greater resisting power and to their being lesi 

exposed to the infection of diseases like leprosy and elephantiasis than the males. 


Pi«;ea^e 

i i 

1 

11*21 


: 


Insane 



Deaf-mutes 

fiHS 

fiSl 

7) to ' 
oM ! 

Blin. ! 

703 

Lepers 


Pei^ons aftlicled with 

elephantiasis , 

740 

700 j 

Total 

j 689 

658 


Distribution 
of infirmities by 
administrative 
and natural 
divisions. 


Infirmities 
by sex. 
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Infirmities 
by age. 


Infirmities 
in towns. 


Combined 

infirmities. 


Definition 
of insanity. 


ficcnracy of 
the return. 


251. Congenital diseases like 


yumier of jtersons afflieted in 
diferent age-groups 


Age-gioup 

I Number j 

Per cent, cf 
the total 

U-20 

( 1 

13-4 

20 - 50 


56*r> 

50 & over 

T.717 

30-1 


deaf-mutism and blindness are prevalent generally 
among children and adults, while insanity, 
leprosy and elephantiasis are seen more among 
adults than among children ; but all infirmities 
taken together seem to be more prevalent among 
the grown-ups than among young persons, as can be 
seen from the mar^nal figures. More than 56 
per cent, of the afflicted persons are of the ages 
20-50, about 30 per cent, are above 50 and only 


a little over 1 3 per cent, are below 20. 

252. Particulars regarding the number of persons afflicted with one or other of 
the infirmities in the nineteen municipal towns were abstracted from the census schedules 

and compiled 

Piidiculars oj 2>ersOns afflicted with infirmities in municipal toicns Separately. The 

relevant figures 
are given in the 
margin. The 
population of the 
municipal towns 
is eight per cent, 
of the aggregate 
population of the 
State, but the 
number of per- 
sons afflicted 
with infirmities 
in the municipal 
the State. The inci- 
than in other parts 
seen from the last two 
State are higher than 


Infirmity ! 

1 

1 

Number 
afflicted | 

percentage of the 
total number 
afflicted in the State 

Number 
afflicted per 
100,000 of the 
population in 
towns 

Number 
afflicted per 
lO0,0OU of the 
population in 
State 

Insane . 

150 

7-3 

37 

41 

Deaf- mutes . 

225 

7*8 

55 

57 

Blind 

227 

7-1 

.50 

113 

Lepers « 

Pei>ons afflicted 

171 

6-1 

42 

0 .) 

288 

with elepbanti.'it.'s 

888 

6-0 

217 

Total 

1,661 

6S 

1 407 

1 504 




•5 per cent, of the total number afflicted in 
is, therefore, slightly less in municipal towns 


in 

infirmities as can be 
average ratios for the Dtate are 
infirmities under reference are not such as will 
towns than in country parts, and particularly 
which have not got such impure atmosphere 

It is not, therefore, 
towns than in other 


towns forms only 6 
dence of infirmities 

of the State. This is true of all the 
columns of the marginal statement. The 
those for the towns in all cases. The 
find a more favourable soil to grow on in 
in towns like those existing in Travancore 

and unhealthy surroundings as large industrial cities of the West, 
surprising that the infirmities in question are not more prevalent in 
parts of the State. 

253. Details of persons afflicted with more than one infirmity are given on the fly 
leaf of Imperial Table IX. The total number of such persons is 63 consisting of 44 males 
and 1 9 females. The combination of leprosy and elephantiasis has the largest number, 
viz., 26; the next most favoured combination is deaf-mutism and blindness which account 
for eleven cases; and the next in order are combinations of blindness and elephantiasis having 
eight afflicted persons, and insanity and deaf-mutism, and insanity and elephantiasis having 
six afflicted persons each. The other double infirmities can claim only one or two persons 
each, and there is one individual suffering from triple infirmities of deaf-mutism, blindness 
and elephantiasis. 


Insanity 

254. “The standard of mental health,” says E. G. Younger, “ is in itself so vari- 
able in different individuals that it is impossible to fix any hard-and-fast line between sanity 
and insanity. This line is replaced by a belt or borderland of no-man’s country.’’ * 
Bucknlll defines insanity “as a condition of the mind in which a false action of conception 
or judgment, a defective power of the will, or an uncontrollable violence of the emotions 
and instincts, have separately or conjointly been produced by disease.” This, I believe, 
is practically the definition adopted for census purposes. Mr. J. T. Marten observes in 
the Census Report of India for 1921, “The term, insanity, as used at the census, includes 
not only congenital idiots and raving lunatics but also the weak-minded who are not actually 
Insane.” t It is neither attempted nor is it practicable for the census enumerator to 
distinguish between the violent forms of mental derangement and the milder forms of 
idiocy, melancholia, dementia, imbecility, cretinism, etc. 

255. The difficulty of diagnosing insanity, especially the milder forms of it, is so 
great that the census returns could not be expected to be a correct record of the persons 

** E. fi. Younger, Insaniftj tn Every-Duy Pnicticf*, Fourth Edition, 4, 
t J. r. Marten, t>f India, 1921, paragraph 170. 
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afflicted with this malady. Added to this, there is the probability of parents concealing 
cases of insanity in children in the hope that, when they grow up, they will get over it and 
become normal persons. Owing to such accidental and deliberate omissions the figures 
returned at the census are likely to fall short of the actual numbers. But, as we have seen 
in paragraph 246 above, the returns are improving from census to census, and the figures 
recorded at different censuses may be utilized for a comparative study of the incidence of 
this disease. 

256. The number of insane males returned at the present census in the State is 1,151 
and that of insane females 917, the proportion of females per 1,000 males afflicted being 
797. The proportion of the insane per 100,000 of each sex has Increased from 19 in 
1891 to 37 in 1921 and to 45 in 1931 in the case of males, and from 11 in 1891 to 27 
in 1921 and to 36 in 1931 in the case of females. (See Subsidiary Table I at the end 
of this chapter.) Probably, the disease is spreading more among males than among females. 
The total number of insane persons increased by 27'7 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 
and by 24'9 per cent., in the next decade. From 1911 to 1921 the increase was as high as 
102‘4 per cent., and during the last decade it was 62‘7 per cent. The very large increase 
during the last two decades was probably due to greater accuracy in the returns. The net 
increase during the past fifty years, according to the census records, was as much as 424’9 
per cent. 

The distribution of the insane in the different taluks of the State is shown in the 
* map opposite. It must be noted that the inmates of the Lunatic Asylum in Trivandrum 
have been included in the afflicted population of the respective taluks in which they were 
born. The figures printed in the map are those of the afflicted persons per 1 0,000 of the 
population of each taluk. From the map it will be seen that the taluk of Minachil contains 
the highest proportion of the insane, namely, seven per 1 0,000 or 70 per 100,000 of the 
population, as against the State average of 41 per 100,000. Six taluks have a proportion 
of 50, eleven taluks 40, nine taluks 30, one taluk 20, and two taluks 1 0 insane persons 
each per 1 00,000 of the population. The two taluks of the High Range Division have 
the smallest proportion. 

257. In the previous para^aph it has been stated that insanity is more prevalent among 
males than among females. This has been the case in Travancore at all the censuses. Tlie 
diagram given below, showing the incidence of insanity among males and females at different 
age-periods at the last three censuses, bears out this statement. 


Distribution 
and variation. 


Insanity by 
sex and age. 
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Causes of 
insanity. 


Lunatic 

Asylum. 


Variation 
and distribution 


Throughout India the proportion of the insane is greater among males than among 
females. According to 1921 census there were in India three male insane for every two 
female insane. The proportion for Travancore at the present census is 5 to 4. The lunatic 
asylums in England and Wales generally contain more women than men, and so it may be 
inferred that women are more liable to become insane than men. But it must be 
remembered that the population in England and Wales has an excess of women and also 
that women lunatics have been found to live longer than male ones in that country. 

Insanity is a hereditary disease and it may appear at any age. “Sir George Savage 
says that in his experience at least one-third of all the patients admitted into asylums have 

insane blood relations — It is generally believed that a father is more likely to 

pass his insanity on to his sons and a mother to her daughters.”* Being a hereditary 
disease insanity ought to be more common among children than among adults. But from 
the diagram given above it would appear that in Travancore there are very few insane 
ehildren below ten years of age. This was found to be the case throughout India in 1921, 
and Mr. J. T. Marten says in his Report for that year, “1 think it unlikely, however, in any 
case, that the return of insane children would be at all accurate and I doubt if any inference 
could be drawn from the paucity of children in the record.” + E. G. Younger says 
that attacks of insanity are rare under the age of puberty. It may be that children who 
inherit the disease from their parents do not develop it in their childhood. In Travancore 
we see a perceptible Increase in the incidence of insanity both among males and females 
after the 1 0th year. The upward course reaches the maximum at the age-group 20 - 30 for 
males and 40 - 50 for females, after which there is a gradual fall. From Subsidiary Table III 
given at the end of this chapter it will be noticed that out of 10,000 insane men, 3,832 
are of the ages 40 and over, while the corresponding proportion of insane women is 4,941. 
The larger proportion of women in the higher age-groups indicates either that the disease 
develops in them later than in men, or that insane women live longer than insane men, 
which, be it noted, agrees with the observation already referred to regarding the longevity 
of women lunatics in England and Wales. 

258 Heredity as a contributing factor to insanity has already been mentioned. 
Excessive indulgence in alcohol and drugs is also believed to be a potent cause of insanity. 
The habit of opium-eating is more prevalent in some localities in Travancore than in others. 
Though there is no direct evidence of any connection between this habit and insanity, it is 
interesting to note that in Minachil taluk which contains the highest proportion of insane 
persons there is also the largest consumption of opium, the average consumption per head of 
population in the taluk in the year 1930-31 being 0’275 tola. + 

259. The Travancore Government maintains a lunatic asylum at Trivandrum. It is 
situated, along with the Leper Asylum, on a hill three miles away from the town and com- 
prising an area of 35 acres of land. It was started as early as in 1 870 as an annex to the 
General Hospital, Trivandrum, but was separated from the latter and removed to its present 
habitation in 1 896. In 1 904 the Travancore Government passed a Lunacy Regulation 
on the lines of the British Indian Lunacy Acts 35 and 36 of 1858, under which the 
Government have been empowered to establish lunatic asylums for the reception and deten- 
tion of lunatics, and the District Courts have been authorised to enquire and adjudge 
whether any person alleged to be a lunatic is of unsound mind and, if so adjudged, to 
appoint a guardian of the property and person of the lunatic. The Regulation also contains 
provision for arresting and sending to the lunatic asylum any person who appears to be a 
dangerous lunatic wandering at large in any public street or thoroughfare. By enacting this 
Regulation and by giving effect to its provisions the Travancore Government have under- 
taken the duty, cast on every Government, of safeguarding the interests of persons of 
unsound mind who are unable to manage their affairs and of maintaining at the Government’s 
cost such of them as have no means to maintain themselves nor any relations to look after 
them. It is for the latter purpose that the lunatic asylum is maintained at Trivandrum. 

On the census day the lunatic asylum had 141 inmates consisting of 99 males and 
42 females. Of the inmates, 79 were Hindus, 48 were Christians and 14 were Muslims. 
Out of the total number of 2,068 insane persons recorded at the census, only about seven 
per cent, were in the asylum. 


Deaf-mutism 

260. The number of deaf-mutes returned at the census increased gradually from 1891 
till 191 1, but in 1921 there was an abnormal rise and in 1931 the increase was considerably 
less. The increase was 8’6 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, 22*7 per cent, between 1901 

• E. G. Youiifrer, ?<«•. nt. yip. 6-7 
+ Census Rep( rt of India for 1921, parapTaph 172. 

I Administration Report of the Travancore Excise Department for llOo M. E., p. 71. 
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and 1911, 1 18'4 per cent, between 1911 and 1921, and 32‘9 per cent, between 1921 and 
1931. The sharp rise in 1921 must have been due to the change made in the instructions 
for recording the deaf-mutes at that census. In previous censuses the instruction was that 
only persons who had been deaf and dumb from birth should be recorded as deaf-mutes; 
but in 1921 the words “ from birth ” were omitted, and consequently persons who became 
deaf subsequent to birth might have also been included in the return and the number thus 
swelled up. Deaf-mutism is a congenital disease and will, therefore, appear at birth only. 

If a person becomes deaf by some other cause, such as senility in old age, the secondary 
effect of a deadly disease, etc., he could not be treated as a genuine deaf-mute. This 
distinction was made clear to the enumerators at the present census and the chances of the 
inflation of the number by including persons who became deaf subsequent to birth were, 
therefore, less in 1931 than in 1921. One cannot, however, vouch for the complete 
accuracy of the return. Inclusion of cases of senile deafness acquired late in life and 
omission of congenital deaf-mutism .in children might have occurred at this census also, but 
not so largely as at the previous censuses. 

The variations in the number of deaf-mutes of males and females per 1 00,000 of 
oach sex at the last five censuses are ^own in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this chapter. 

The proportion among males decreased from 34 in 1891 to 31 in 1901, increased to 34 
again in 191 1 , to 63 in 1921 and to 69 in 1931, while among females it decreased from 
24 in 1891 to 23 in 1901, increased to 24 in 1911 and to 45 in 1921 and decreased to 
44 in 1931. Female deaf-mutes have always been less than the male, the ratio in 
1931 being 638 females to 1,000 males. 

The map opposite gives the number of deaf-mutes per 1 0,000 of the population of 
each taluk. The highest proportion, namely, eight per 10,000, is seen in Sherthala taluk. 

This is equal to 80 per 100,000 as against the State average of 57 per 100,000. Five 

taluks have a proportion of seven per 1 0,000, and of these, three are in the Northern 

Division and two in the Southern Division. There are nine taluks with six deaf-mutes, 

another nine with five, four with four, and two with three each per 10,000 persons. 

Mr. J. T. Marten says in the India Census Report of 1921 that it was shown in the 
report of last census that the areas of maximum prevalence are generally along the sea- 
coast or along the upper reaches of certain rivers. In Travancore the taluk which has the 
highest proportion (Sherthala) and two out of the five taluks which have the next highest 
(Neyyattinkara and Chirayinkil) lie at the sea-coast, while two taluks of the latter categwy, 

(Minachil and Muvattupula) and two others which have the next highest proportion 
(Thodupula and Devikulam) are along the upper reaches of large rivers. These 
circumstances seem to support the inference drawn from the India census returns of 

1911. 

261. The diagram given below represents graphically the number of male and Deaf-mutism 
ffemale deaf-mutes per 1 00,000 of each sex at each decennial age-period at the last three 
censuses. 

Diagram S8 — showing the number of males and females 
afflicted with deaf-mutism per 100,000 of each sex 
at each decennial age-period at the last three censuses. 



Youngest ages of decennial groups. 
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Variation and 
distribution. 


The figures for quinquennial age-periods for 1931 are ^ven in Subsidiary 
Table II, and similar figures for the previous censuses are contained in Subsidiary 
Table III for those years. One remarkable feature is that a much larger proportion 
of children are afflicted with deaf-mutism than with any other infirmity. This is as it 
should be, because deaf-mutism is a congenital disease. If the record had been correct 
the proportion should have shown a progressive decline from the lowest age onward ; but 
actually we find that the ratio at the age-period 1 0-20 is higher than that below t^. 
This can only be attributed to the omission of deaf-mute children of early ages from the 
return. In 1931 the ratio reaches the maximum at the age of 20 and thereafter there is a. 
gradual decline in each successive decennial age-period, except in the case of males whose^ 
ratio shows a small rise at the age-period 60 and over. In the 1921 census, on the other 
hand, both the male and female ratios increased from infancy up to the age of 30, decreasetr 
slightly in the next two decennial age-periods and increased again sharply reaching the 
maximum at the age-group 60 and over. The progressive decline in the ratios of 1931 
and the ups and downs in those of 1921 after the 20th year support the observation, already 
referred to, regarding the inflation of the returns of later age-periods in 1921 by the inclusion 

of cases of deafness brought on by senility 
and other causes. The greater irregulari- 
ties in the variations in 1921 than in 1931 
will be made clear by the distribution of the 
deaf-mutes by the decennial age-periods, 
which is shown in the marginal statement. 
The figures were taken from Subsidiary 
Tables II of 1921 and III of 1931. In- 
1931, barring the increase from 0-10 to 
10-20 age-period, there is a progressive 
fall in the proportions of both male and 
female deaf-mutes after the 20th year, 
whereas in 1921 the rise in the proportions 
at the ages of 60 and over in the case of 
males and females, and in the age-group 
20-30 in the case of females, is anomalous which can only be explamed by the dis- 
crepancies in the returns. 


Distribution oflOfiOO deAf ‘mutes of each hy 
decennial age-periods in 1931 and 1921 


Age-penod 

1931 ! 

) 

1921 

Males 

Females 

Stales 

Females 

0—10 

1.949 

1.844 

1.21.9 

1,366 

10-20 

2,744 

2..591 

2,201 

1,889 

20—30 

1.943 

1,932 

2,085 

2,036 

30-40 

1,505 

1,-523 

1,.597 

1,524 

40—50 

989 

1.051 

1,124 

1,217 

50—60 

472 

632 

775 

830 

60 and over 

1 398 


1,000 

1,138 


Blindness 

262. Of all the infirmities blindness is the easiest to diagnose and omissions in the 
returns due to failure to detect this infirmity will, therefore, be rare. Omissions due tO’ 
wilful concealment will also be rare, because blindness is not looked upon by the people 
with aversion as madness or leprosy is. The oiJy source of error in the record of the 
blind is the accidental omission due to the carelessness of the enumerators, and this may 
sometimes be appreciable, as will be seen presently. 

The number of blind persons has increased steadily from decade to decade. In the 
decade 1 89 1 - 1 900 the recorded increase was only 2*6 per cent., in the next decade it 
rose to 16'7 per cent., in the following to 38’0 per cent., and in the last decade (^1921-1930) 
it was as high as 89'9 per cent., the actual number having risen from 1,680 in 1921 to 
3,191 in 1931. Such a large increase cannot be entirely due to natural causes. TTie 
Medical Officer in charge of the Ophthalmic Hospital, Trivandrum, told me that from his 
knowledge of the country he thought that the number of blind persons recorded in 1921 
was far short of the actuals. His inference is justified by the large increase disclosed by 
the returns of 1931. As in the case of insanity and deaf-mutism, blindness also appears 
to be more prevalent among men than among women, the ratio being 763 blind females to 
1,000 blind males in 1931. The rate of increase in numbers during the last decade was, 
however, 99*6 per cent, for females and 83*2 p)er cent, for males, which shows that blind- 
ness is spreading faster among the female sex than among the male. 

As has been pointed out in paragraph 248 above, blindness is less prevalent in 
Travancore than in most other parts of India. In 1921 Travancore had only 42 blind 
persons p)er 100,000 of the popnilation as against 319 in Baroda and 1 52 in India as a 
whole. The proportion in Travancore even in 1931 is only 63 per 100,000 which is 
less than half of what it was in India in 1921. The damp climate, the green vegetation 
seen throughout the year, and the laterite soil which is least dusty probably cause com- 
paratively less eye troubles and consequently less blindness in Travancore than elsewhere 
in India. 
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The map opposite shows the distribution of the blind in the different taluks. The 
number afflicted per 1 00,000 of the population is 63 for the whole State, but in three taluks, 
namely, Minachil, Muvattupula, and Vaikom, the proportion is nine per 10,000 or 
90 per 1 00,000; in Kalkulam, Kunnathunad and Thodupula it is 80 ; in Agasthiswaram, 
Vilavancode, Shenkotta, Ampalapula, Sherthala and Parur it is 70; and in the other taluks it 
ranges between 60 and 20. It is noteworthy that in almost all the taluks in the Northern 
Division the proportion of the blind is higher than the average for the State. Minachil 
which, as we have already seen, has the highest proportion of the insane is also one of the 
three taluks having the highest proportion of the blind. 


263. The diagram below shows the distribution of the blind per 
sex by decennial age-period at the last three censuses. 


1 00,000 of each Blindness by 

sex and age. 


Diagram.S? — showing the number of males and females 
afflicted with blindness per 100,000 of each sex 
at each decennial age-period at the last three censuses. 
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At all the age-periods in all the censuses the male blind have outnumbered the 
female. The proportion in infancy and early childhood has always been the lowest, and 
in subsequent ages there has been a progressive increase, the highest proportion being 
reached in the age-group 60 and over both for males and females. Blindness is generally 
acquired during life and is more a defect of old age than of childhood or of adult period. 

But among the youth, especially of the school-going ages, the number of the blind is 

unfortunately increasing, as can be seen 
from the figures given in the margin, 
showing the distribution of 10,000 
blind in the age-periods 0-5, 5-10, 
10-15, 15-20 and 20-25 in 1921 
and 1931. The figures were taken 
from Subsidiary Tables II of 1921 

and III of 1931. In the ages up 

to 1 5 the number of blind males 

has decreased during the decade and 
in the next two age-groups it has 
increased, while of the blind females 
there has been an increase in the age- 
groups 0-5 and 20-25 and a decrease 
in the other age-groups. The school-going youth are of the ages 5-25. Up to 15 
they are in the elementary schools and in the lower forms of the secondary schools. 
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distribution. 


and from 1 5 to 25 they are in the higher forms and colleges. It is gratifying to note that 
the number of blind has decreased among boys and girls aged 5-15, and among girls aged 
15-20, but among boys aged 15-25 and among girls aged 20-25 the number has 
unfortunately increased. The evil of defective eye-sight is evidently increasing among 
young adults, especially students in the higher forms of English schools and in colleges. 
The Government of Travancore have realised the seriousness of this evil and arranged for 
the periodical medical inspection of the students. The work has been started only recently, 
but if it is continued satisfactorily and if the detected cases of eye trouble are treated 
promptly, the next census ought to show a perceptible decrease in the prevalence of 
blindness among students. 

264. There are two ophthalmic hospitals in Travancore, one at the capital managed 
by the Government and the other at Nagercoil maintained by the Salvation Army. Both 
the institutions are doing good work in the treatment of eye diseases. The number of 

successful operations for 
cataract and other eye dis- 
eases performed in these two 
institutions during the past 
decade are given in the 
margin. The number of 
operations performed at both 
the institutions have steadily 
increased from year to year. 
The total number of opera- 
tions performed during the 
decade was 5,301 , and most 
of them are reported to have 
been successful. The Medi- 
cal Officer in charge of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Trivan- 
drum, thinks that about 75 per cent, of the population of Travancore are served by this 
institution, but that due to ignorance or economic causes many cases do not go to this or any 
other hospital. The majority of the afflicted persons, he observes, either stoically put up 
with blindness, or resort to native physicians often with disastrous results. 

Leprosy 

265. Leprosy is one of the most difficult diseases to diagnose especially in its initial 
stages. The thickening of the skin and other external symptoms do not appear until after 
the disease is well advanced. The infection may remain in the blood without these 
symptoms showing themselves for a considerable period, and in that stage the disease could 
not be detected except by the examination of the blood by medical experts. Omissions in 
the records of lepers at the census from the failure to diagnose it are, therefore, con- 
siderable. Wilful concealment is an equally fruitful source of omissions, and it appears to be 
more common among women than men. This is the main cause of the very low proportion 
of female to male lepers returned. The recorded figures of lepers, therefore, fall far short 
of the actuals. Various authorities on leprosy have pointed out this defect. The opinions 
of Sir Leonard Rogers and Dr. E. Muir were quoted in the India Census Report for 
1921. Lieutenant Colonel C. A- Sprawson, Surgeon-General, Madras, in the course of 
an address delivered at the Madras Rotary Club on the 24th July 1931, said “We 
find that where skilled observers enumerate the number of lep)ers in a locality, their figures 
are about six times what those of the ordinary census show. There are certainly many 
more lepers in the community than are generally suspected.” 

266. The present census has recorded 2,789 lepers in Travancore, of whom 2,037 
are males and 7 52 are females. If Lieutenant Colonel Sprawson’s estimate is applicable 
to this State, the number of lepers here ought to be in the neighbourhood of 1 7,000. 

The figures recorded at the different censuses seem to show that leprosy is steadily 
increasing in the State. In 1891 the number of lepers per 100,000 of the population was 
38, in 1901 the proportion increased to 48, in 191 1 there was a fall to 33, but in 1921 it 
increased to 51, and in 1931 to 55. During the last decade the actual number rose from 
2,058 to 2,789, representing an increase of 35’5 per cent. 

In the map opposite is shown the proportional distribution of lepers in the various 
taluks of the State. In working out the proportions the inmates of the leper asylums were 
included in the taluks of their birth. Sherthala taluk which, as we have already seen. 


Sumherof successful opertions for cataract and other eye diiteases 


Year 

Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Trivandrum 

Catherine Booth Hospital, 
Najrercoil 

1920—21 

164 

114 

1921—22 

141 

152 

1922-23 

295 

173 

1923-24 
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219 

1924—23 

251 

222 

1925-26 

318 

246 

1926-27 

334 

218 

1927- 26 

378 1 

170 1 

1928- 29 

361 


1929—30 

399 

561 

Total 

2,938 

2.363 
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contains the highest proportion of deaf-mutes, also contains the highest proportion of lepers 
namely, fourteen per 10,000, or 140 per 100,000 of the population as against 55 for the 
whole State. Karthilcapally and Mavelikara taluks have each eleven lepers, and Nedumangad 
has ten per 10,000 persons. Devikulam is the only taluk completely free from this infirmity, 
while Shenkotta, Changanachery, Kottayam and Pirmede have each only one leper in 
10,000 of the population. 

267. The diagram below shows the variations in the number of lepers per 1 00,000 of 
each sex at the decennial age-periods in the last three censuses. The ratio of female to male 
sufferers is lower in the case of leprosy than in the case of any other infirmity. According to 
the recorded figures of 1 93 1 there are only 369 female to 1 ,000 male lepers. In 1 92 1 the ratio 
was 391 . The abnormally low female ratio does not necessarily indicate that women are less 
prone to the attack of leprosy than men. It is very largely due to greater concealment cf the 
disease by women. In early childhood, i. e., in the age-period 0-5, the sex ratio of lepers is 
750. In subsequent years there is a progressive decline in the ratio till about the 35th year 
when it is very nearly the same as the ratio for all ages. Even after that, it continues to 
fall till the 45th year after which there is a small but steady rise. 


Diagram 58 - showing the number ct males and females 
afflicted with leprosy per 1 00,000 of each sex 
at each decennial age-period at the last three censuses. 
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The diagram given above shows that the proportion of lepers under the age of 1 OUs 
very small; it rises rapidly up to the age of 60 and then drops sharply. This is so in the 
case of both males and females. 

From Subsidiary Table II it will be seen that if 10,000 lepers of each sex are 
classified by age-periods, the proportion of females exceeds that of males up to the age of 
30, after which the position is reversed. 

268. There are three institutions in the State for the segregation and treatment of 
lepers. One of them is a well-equipped hospital maintained by the State on a suitable site 
about three miles from the capital. Of the other two, one is maintained by the London 
Mission Society at Neyyur in Kalkulam taluk and the other is situated in Sherthala taluk 
at a short distance from Alleppey. Special attention is paid to preventive measures at all 
the institutions. Admission which is not compulsory is limited to the accommodation 
available. The asylum at Trivandrum was started in 1896. It contains accommodation 
for 250 patients. All lepers are admitted free and can remain there as long as they like, 
but they have to be within the premises and are not allowed to get out widiout per- 
mission. Dr. Muir’s treatment is being followed in the asylum at Trivandrum since 1923 
with satisfactory results. The total number of inmates of the three asylums at the time of 
the census was 318 (246 males and 72 females) as against 215 (173 males and 42females) 
in 1921. Of the inmates of the asylum at Trivandrum ten males and two females were 
born outside the State; the two females and four of the males were from Cochin, two males 
each from Tinnevelly and Madura, and one each from Malabar and 1 anjore districts of 
the Presidency of Madras. 
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In 1902 the Travancore Government enacted a Leper Regulation on the lines of 
the British Indian Lepers Act III of 1 898. The Regulation provides for the compulsory 
removal to an asylum of any mendicant or vagrant leper who goes about begging or who 
has no means of subsistence. It also prohibits other lepers from following the occupations 
connected with food, drink and clothing. Though the Regulation has now been in force 
for nearly 30 years, only 318 out of 2,789 lepers recorded at the census, /. e., a little over 
eleven per cent, have gone into the asylums. The vast majority of them still remain at 
large as potential sources of infection. 


Elephantiasis 


Description 
of the disease. 


269. Elephantiasis is a disease peculiar to the west coast of India and is prevalent 
largely in the coastal tracts of Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. It is caused by a 
parasitic worm, called IV uchereria bancTofli, which is communicated from man to man by 
the Culex species of the mosquito. The embryos of the parasite infest the blood of the 
human host and produce inflammation and obstruction of the lymphatics. In the initial 
stages no external symptoms will be visible, but later on the skin and subcutaneous tissues, 
especially in the lower parts, become thickened, rough, hard and fissured, like an elephant’s 
hide. At this stage it can easily be recognised. 


Accuracy of 270. The census record of persons afflicted with elephantiasis is far from accurate, 

the return. inaccuracy is due to the inability of the enumerators to detect the disease until it is 

well advanced and has made itself visible by external symptoms, and also to the deliberate 
concealment of the disease, especially by the educated and the better classes of people, 
even after external symptoms have appeared. TTie swelling in the legs and other lower 
parts of the body can easily be hidden from the enumerators by the clothes one wears. 
There is no doubt that several educated men and well-to-do people in the town of 
Trivandrum have successfully played this trick on the enumerators. According to the 
census record this town contains only 180 afflicted persons, but the survey recently 
conducted by the Public Health Department showed that out of 3 1 ,02 1 persons in the 
town whose blood was examined under the microscope, 3,268 or 10’5 per cent, proved 
positive to microfilaria, and 1 ,033 persons had definite symptoms of filarial disease. The 
census enumerators could not possibly detect all cases of filarial infection or even all those 
cases with definite symptoms of filarial disease, particularly those having elephantiasis of the 
scrotum, hydrocele, and filarial fever. The cases that could be detected are those with 
elephantiasis of the leg or hand ; but even these have not all been recorded in the 
schedules, because of the deliberate concealment of the disease by the persons enumerated. 
The omissions in the town of Trivandrum are considerable, and are probably much more 
than in rural parts. The Public Health Department detected 533 persons with elephantiasis 
of the leg or hand in a population of 31,021 in Trivandrum, whereas the number in the 
whole town whose aggregate population is 96,016 that has been recorded in the census 
schedules is only 1 80. The disparity between the figures is so patent that it needs no 
further comment. 


Variation and 
distribution. 
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271. Of all the infirmities recorded at the census, elephantiasis is the most prevalent 
in Travancore. 14,709 p)ersons have been returned under this infirmity at the present 

census as against 10,931 returned under all 
others together. The number of persons afflicted 
with elephantiasis at the last four censuses and the 
percentage of variation during the inter-censal 
periods are given in the margin. The decrease 
in 191 1 and the very large increase in 1921 were 
evidently due to mistakes in enumeration. It is 
noteworthy that in the course of 30 years the 
number of the afflicted rose from 5,924 to 1 4, 709, 
showing an increase of 148-3 per cent. 

The variations in the proportion of the afflicted per 100,000 of the population are 
slightly different from those in the actual numbers shown above as can be seen from the 

marginal figures. The proportion dropped in 
the decade 1901-1911, but increased in the 
next decade as was the case with the actual 
numbers. In the last decade, hov/ever, the 
proportion decreased by one per 100,000 in 
spite of an increase of 26*4 per cent, in the 
actual numbers. If the returns had been correct 
the figures for the last decade would have 
, ^ ^ indicated a check in the spread of the disease, 

but the inaccuracies in the returns do not warrant such an inference. 
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The proportions of the afflicted in the different taluks of the State show very wide 
variations as can be seen from the map opposite. Sherthala taluk heads the list with as 
many as 427 afflicted persons per 10,000 of the population, or 4,270 per 100,000, as 
against the State average of 288 per 1 00,000. The difference is tremendous. One in 
every 23 persons in the above taluk is suffering from elephantiasis according to the recorded 
figures. Sherthala is an unfortunate taluk. It has the highest proportion of persons afflicted 
with deaf-mutism, leprosy, and elephantiasis. As regards elephantiasis, next to Sherthala 
comes the adjoining taluk of Ampalapula where the proportion of the afflicted is 171 per 
10,000, or one in every 58 persons. Ampalapula is followed by its neighbour, Karthika- 
pally, which has a proportion of 30 per 1 0,000 or one in 333 persons. Parur has 24 
afflicted persons per 10,000 and Vaikom 23 per 10,000. These five taluks together 
account for 13,714 out of 1 4,709 afflicted persons recorded in the whole State, and the 
remaining 995 persons alone are distributed over the remaining 25 taluks. Of these, 
Pathanamthitta and Muvattupula contain none, as many as 1 2 taluks have each only one in 
10,000 and in the other taluks the proportion varies from two to nine per 10,000 persons. 

Of these latter, Trivandrum taluk has the highest number, namely, nine per 1 0,000 and most 
of them are found in the town of Trivandrum where the proportion is 1 9 per 1 0,000. 

272. From general observations one cannot say that elephantiasis attacks one sex Elephantiasis] 
more than the other. But the recorded figures show that the proportion of afflicted females by sex and age. 
to males is 746 to 1,000. This may be due, partly at any rate, to women concealing the 
disease more than men. The sex ratio of the afflicted varies considerably in different age- 
periods. TTie female ratio is higher in the ages 1 0 to 30 and lower in the earlier and 
later ages than the average for all ages. It may be that the exhaustion caused by early 
maternity weakens the constitution of women in the early child-bearing period and renders 
them more susceptible to the disease than their younger sisters, and that because the afflicted 
women die earlier than men, the female ratio becomes less after the middle ages. The 
proportions of the afflicted males and females per 100,000 of each sex at each decennial 
age-period in the last three censuses are shown in the diagram below : — 


Diagram S9 - showing the number of males and females 
afflicted with elephantiasis per 100,000 of each sex 
at each decennial age-period at the last three censuses. 
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The proportion of both males and females is practically negligible in infancy and early 
childhood, but it increases progressively as tbe age advances, and the maximum is reached 
in the case of males as well as females at the ages of 60 and over. Young persons will be 
able to resist the disease better than the old folk, and even if the infection is in the blood 
the disease may not show itself outwardly till the constitution has become weak through 
advancing age. These are probably the causes of the progressive rise in the proportion of 
the afflicted as the age advances. 

273. The rapid growth of elephantiasis in recent years has engaged the serious 
attention of the Government of Travancore. In 1922-23 the State Medical Department 
conducted a survey of this disease among the school children in Sherthala taluk and it was 
found that 22‘3 per cent, of them between the ages of 5 and 18 were afflicted with the 
infirmity. The Public Health Department which has been organized recently has made 
provision in its programme of work for conducting local surveys to determine the incidence 
and intensity of the malady in different parts of the State. The first of these surveys was 
conducted in Trivandrum town last year, which has already been referred to in paragraph 
270 above. A special entomologist is now engaged in studying the life-history and habits 
of the different species of the niosquito which are the carriers of filarial germ. When his 
investigations are completed in the course of a year or so, the Public Health Department 
will commence its programme of preventive measures and an organized campaign against 
this frightful malady. 


Other Diseases 

274. The Medical and the Public Health departments have investigated the causes 
and nature of certain other special diseases, such as yaws, and hookworm. The results of 
the enquiry conducted by the Medical Department during the year 1924-25 showed that 
22 per cent, of the persons examined at Mallappally in Thiruvella taluk were suffering from 
yaws, while in Mavelikara 49 per cent, of the houses visited were infected and 295 out of 
the 1 ,245 persons residing in them had had the disease in one form or another in some 
period of their life. 

275. A hookworm survey of the State was conducted by the Public Health Depart- 
ment in 1 930. All the 30 taluks, 26 towns and 32 estates were included in the survey. 
Out of 27,791 faecal specimens examined, 25,714 positive cases were discovered with 
an average egg-count of 1 ,400 per c. c. 93 per cent, of the cases examined were found 
to be positive In the Central and Northern Divisions, 92 per cent, in the Southern 
Division and 87 per cent, in the High Range. In regard to intensity, the Southern 
Division takes the lead followed by the Northern, Central and High Range 
Divisions in order. Comparatively higher incidence and intensity was observed in the 
coastal regions than in the interior. The average egg-count was practically the same 
among males and females. The incidence of the disease was found to be the highest 
among Government servants and then in a descending order among merchants and business- 
men, doctors, labourers, agriculturists, landlords and householders, students and persons 
with no occupation, vakils and clergymen. In March 1931 a treatment campaign was 
started by a staff of three Assistant Surgeons and six Sub- Assistant Surgeons to whom the 
whole State was apportioned in small units to be taken up in succession. In the course of 
about six months the campaign was completed in 1 3 taluks, when as many as 71 ,285 persons 
were treated. The work has since been suspended temporarily, but it will soon be revived 
with renewed vigour and extended throughout the State, 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

Infirm per 100,000 of the total population at each of the last five censuses 


Insane 







1 

1 

Females 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 




6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

45 

37 

20 

20 

19 

36 

27 

16 

14 

11 

Administrative Division 











Southern • 

(i3 

4S 

32 

2S 

31 

41 

26 

25 

18 

17 


Si) 





37 





Oentrai 

35 

30 

14 

15 

15 

33 

28 

13 

11 

10 

Northern 

43 

35 

16 

IH 

14 

37 

27 

13 

15 

s 

High Kaiige 

,0 

1» 

2t> 

s 

32 

4 





Natural Division 











Lov.’laiid . . 

4S 

55 

HI 

33 

32 

30 

36 

25 

22 

16 


44 





34 





Midland 

44 

21 

9 

7 

7 

38 

19 

9 

s 

7 

Highland . 

•25 

0 

15 

2 

11 

26 


•• 

•• 



Deaf-mutes 


Division 

Males 

Females 

1931 

1921 

i9ii 

1 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1 1921 

1 

i 

1911 

1901 

1 1891 

1 


j 

i ‘2 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

STATE 

1 

i 

69 

63 

34 

31 

34 

44 

45 

24 

23 

24 

Administrative Division 


i 



I 






Southern 

71 

56 : 

37 

1 

35 

41 


35 

24 

21 

33 

Central 

66 

56 1 

31 ! 

32 

30 


VI 

22 

24 

20 

Northern 

7U 

7S 

33 

27 

32 



25 

25 

22 

High Range 

60 

47 I 

57 

21 

] 





34 


Natural Division 


I i 

1 









Lowland 

70 

85 1 

45 

47 

47 






Midland 

69 

45 

22 

17 

* 






Highland 

6(1 

32 

44 

10 








3h 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— (Concluded) 


Division 

Blind j 

Lepers 

Males 

Females 

Males 

1931 

1921 

1911 ! 

1901 

1891 j 

1931 

1921 

i 

1911 i 

1901 

189! 

1931 

1921 

1911 1 

1901 

1891 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

STATE 

71 

49 

42 


46 

i 

SS 

35 

29 

20 1 

33 

79 

1 

73 

49 

68 

53 

Administrative Division 











i 

i 


L 


Southern • 

73 

42 

42 

47 

58 

55 

23 

30 

24 

44 

100 

64 

65 

69 

49 












S8 





Central 

57 

40 

33 

38 

43 

47 

33 

22 

32 

28 

86 

90 

48 

73 

70 












85 





Northern 

86 

66 

.51 

42 

41 

63 

49 

37 

29 

30 

59 

65 

36 

62 

36 

High Range 

30 

13 

52 

24 


37 

8 

12 

68 

•• 

8 

• • 

39 

• • 

75 

Natural Division 
















Lowland 

71 

74 

53 

51 

58 

52 

41 

1 

37 

31 

46 

103 

111 

81 

109 

81 












96 





M idland . 

72 

27 

30 

34 

37 

58 

32 

22 

26 

21 

62 

42 

19 

29 

25 

Highland 

57 

9 

44 

14 

1 

52 

6 

9 

27 

•• 

32 

• • 

21 

• • 

26 


Lepers 


Persons alHicted with elephantiasis 


Division 

Females 

Males j 

Females 

1931 

1921 

1911 

j 

1901 1 

1891 

1931 

1921 

1911 j 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 j 

1911 

1901 

1891 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

13 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

STATE 

30 

29 

16 

28 

22 

328 

337 

138 

236 


248 

243 

107 

164 

1 

1 

Administrative Division 



1 













Southern • 

37 

22 


24 

16 

32 

29 

• • 1 

3 

, , 

23 

12 

1 

1 

.. 


33 















Central 

31 

33 

17 

32 

27 

294 

198 

105 

193 

• . 

209 

148 

81 

139 



30 















Northern 

24 

32 

16 

27 

22 

636 

779 

300 

487 

•• 

497 

567 

235 

337 

• s 

High Range 

X 

f 

8 

17 

•• 

18 

20 

6 

4 

16 

•• 

7 

12 

•• 

•• 

• s 













! 




Natural Divi»*'' 




























j 




Lovjjr' 


40 

23 

45 

35 

668 

678 

285 

472 

• • 

507 

; 488 

1 

219 

325 

• • 



21 

9 

11 

10 

34 

29 

•• 

3 

•• 

17 

1 13 


1 


y 


3 

9 


5 

29 

2 

1 

3 


12 

3 










— 



1 


- 






him and three Leper Asylums. HI insane persr,,.s (!)9 males and 42 femalest j 

pers (246 males and 72 females) were enumerated in the Leper Asvliim« ‘^"“'nerated 
.-pers for the divisions containing these asylum.s, after deducting the numbpr nf 
■ are situated, are shown in italics tjelow the actual proportions. inmates bom 


'S for the previous four censuses have been worked out in eonformitv 
*e the last censi^. 


With tlse alterations 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

(a) Infirm per 100,000, and (b) female infirm per 1,000 males, at certain age-periods 


Age 

Xiimber afflicted per 100,000 

Insane 

Deaf-tiiiites 

Blind 

i 

Lepers 

Males 

Females 

iV ales 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

FcmaJes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

ALIi AGES 

45 

36 

69 

44 

71 

55 

79 

30 

0-5 

1 

1 

22 

16 

12 

10 

2 

1 

5—10 

fi 

4 

72 

42 

28 

20 

8 

5 

10—15 

10 

8 

84 

52 

39 

25 

17 

11 

O 

1 

29 

20 

91 

.53 

60 

39 

43 

26 

20—25 

47 

25 

S5 

47 

62 

45 

58 

28 

25-30 

86 


79 

54 

70 

52 

91 

35 

30—35 

95 

62 

79 

53 

76 

57 

117 

43 

35—40 

96 

78 

81 

56 

82 

68 

175 

55 

40-45 j 

90 

91 

82 

56 

92 

72 

190 

60 

45 — 50 

89 

117 

65 

54 

115 

103 

233 

82 

1 

o 

to 

93 

116 

56 

55 

131 

121 

263 

90 

i 

55 — 60 • 

98 

89 

58 

46 

204 

17) 

249 

91 

00 and over . ^ 

89 

83 

67 

45 

371 

291 

194 

65 



Number afllictecl per 100,000 

Number of females afflicted per l,o00 males 

Age 

Persons afflicte'd with 
elephantiasis 

Insane 

Deaf-mutes 

Blind 

Lepen 

Persons 
afflicted with 
elephant lUMs 


Males 

Females 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Alili AGES 

328 

248 

797 

638 

763 

369 

746 

0 — 5 


2 

1.000 

701 

782 

750 

600 

5—10 

15 

11 

667 

565 

705 

621 

700 

10—15 

32 

28 

806 

6(M> 

623 

654 

848 

15-20 

128 

113 

750 

606 

685 

621 

921 

20 -25 

198 

164 

.581 

593 

790 

512 

893 

25—30 

318 

277 

566 

686 

756 

390 

805 

30—35 

466 

357 

634 

653 

719 

354 

742 

35—40 

688 

539 

743 

636 

750 

J89 

716 

40 -45 

778 

624 

916 

620 

711 

287 

7,30 

45—50 

987 

729 

1,222 

773 

836 

328 

€86 

50 - 55 . 

1.082 

7S2 

1,163 

917 

85 S 

319 

€71 

55 — 60 

1,202 

023 

881 

771 

813 

353 

743 

60 and over 

1,231 


95 1 

6St*, 

811 

346 

761 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Age distribution of 10,000 infirm of each sex 


Insane 


Age 

Males 

Females 

1931 

1921 

' 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

2 

3 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

0 — 5 

26 

27 

04 

34 

40 

33 

19 


47 

. . 

6—10 

‘ 133 

121 

201 

.. 

161 

153 

189 

107 

237 

414 

10—15 

269 

202 

143 

240 ! 

201 

273 

303 

107 

284 

276 

15—20 

591 

512 

430 

514 

602 

556 

397 

251 

427 

483 

20- -25 

912 

795 

K02 

616 ; 

1,084 

663 

775 

466 

664 

621 

2:.— 30 

1,442 

1,361 

1,117 

1,U)9 

1,365 

1,025 

756 

1.183 

1,327 

828 

30— 35 

' 1,494 

1.294 

1,347 

1,062 

1,044 

1,189 

1,153 

1,398 

1,185 

1.103 

35 — 40 

1,251 

1,429 

1,519 

1,747 

1,165 

1,167 

1,040 

1,649 

1.232 

1,310 

40—45 

1,034 

944 

1,347 

890 1 

1.406 

1,189 

1.210 

1,434 

1,137 

1,310 

45—50 

732 

1,024 

917 

1.301 i 

1 

1,205 

1,200 

1.172 

1,362 

1,.327 

1,241 

50 — 55 

ti95 

822 

573 

959 i 

763 

1,014 

1,002 

681 

853 

690 

55 — 00 

513 

431 

458 

445 ; 

442 

507 

699 

430 

806 

759 

60 and over 

' 803 

1 

1,038 

1,089 

998 1 

i 

i 

522 

971 

1,285 

932 

474 

965 


Age 

Deaf-mutes 

Males 

Females 

1931 

1921 j 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 j 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


18 

19 

20 

21 

0—5 

551 

326 

374 

470 

299 

606 : 

228 

395 

352 

161 

.5 - 10 

1,398 

892 

850 

1,004 

1.264 

1,238 

1.138 

1,062 

762 

1,065 

10—15 

1,506 

1,147 

1,123 

1,068 

1,172 

1,416 1 

990 

1,2.59 

1,261 

1,032 

15-20 

1,238 

1,054 

1,344 

1,239 

1,195 

1,175 

899 

1,259 

1.144 

935 

20—25 

1,074 

1,093 

1,344 

940 

1.080 

997 

967 

889 

850 

1,065 

25—30 

869 

992 

1,208 

1,560 

874 

935 

1,069 

1,107 

997 

871 

30—35 

818 

814 

663 

684 

759 

837 ' 

796 

617 

997 

1,032 

3.5-40 

687 

783 

731 

641 

690 

686 ! 

728 

765 

733 

581 

40—45 

614 

566 

578 

641 

621 

597 

660 

445 

704 

871 

Cl 

1 

c 

375 

558 

510 

406 

391 

454 i 

557 

519 

557 

5ie 

50 — 55 

273 

442 

459 

428 

460 

1 

392 : 

444 

494 

528 

645 

55—60 

199 

333 

357 

321 

253 

240 j 

386 

198 

235 

226 

60 and over 

398 

1,000 

459 

598 

942 

427 ! 

1,138 

691 

880 

1,000 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— (concluded) 



Blind 

Lepers 

Age 



Males 





I'emales 





Male.'- 




1031 

1021 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 

1 1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

1921 

i 

1911 

1 

i 1901 

i 

1891 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

' 2;» 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

0—5 

304 

334 

318 

225 

334 

31) 

2><9 

1 446 

404 

239 

39 

47 

85 

50 

44 

1 

O 

525 

708 

774 

498 

585 

485 

563 

1 730 

594 

382 

142 

95 

94 

50 

146 

10-15 

674 

729 

608 

740 

602 

550 

882 

j 872 

618 

477 

255 

331 

319 

297 

292 

15— 2u 

700 

678 

649 

402 

669 

710 

853 

i 

1 689 

713 

406 

5im; 

520 

354 

555 

424 

20-25 

762 

739 

1 773 

804 

753 


i 51 

! 669 

1 

736 

692 

633 

791 

649 

694 

570 

25 ^ 30 

746 

769 

829 

836 

ill 9 

739 

766 

i 568 

736 

788 

869 

932 

1,133 

1,100 

892 

30—35 

768 

567 

732 

788 

635 

724 

607 

; 771 

665 

811 

1,041 

959 

968 

1,199 

1,111 

35-40 

685 

709 

Hl5 

724 

903 

674 

535 

i 690 

926 

1)92 

1,29 1 

1,372 

1.240 

1,209 

1,330 

1 

o 

668 

709 

704 

852 

669 

623 

795 

■ *^-2 

808 

668 

1,232 

1.378 

1.299 

1,308 

1,404 

45—50 

641 

678 

760 

804 

836 

702 

578 

! 548 

451 

477 

1,154 

1,149 

1.204 

1.100 

1,155 

50 — 55 . 

(i24 

940 

732 

932 

903 

702 

563 

: 548 

736 

78S 

1,110 

n92 

S86 

1H2 

936 

55-60 

680 

55 7 

718 

691 

535 

724 

405 

1 548 

523 

764 

736 

568 

826 

555 

556 

60 and over 

2.133 

j 

1,883 

1,588 

1,704 

1.957 

2.267 

2,413 

i 2,049 

2,090 

2,816 

992 

!»66 

945 

971 

1,140 


I 

Lepers i Persons with elephantiasis 


Age 


Female^ 




Males 



Female 

> 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1931 

j 1921 , 1911 

i 1 

1501 

1891 

1!)31 1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 


37 

38 

39 

10 

11 

; 

1 

i 43 i 44 

45 

46 

47 48 

49 

50 

51 

0-5 

80 

i 69 

224 

222 

176 

18 

1 1 

: 25 ' 

1 1 

11 


14 ' 42 

•• 

21 


5—10 

239 

415 

• • 

148 

317 

59 

! 54 ■ 42 

.■)! 


56 102 

33 

50 


10—15 

452 

. 502 

298 

120 

387 

i 11.8 

; 146 : 96 

153 


134 , 231 

118 

142 


15 - 20 

851 

692 

s95 

716 

739 

. 362 

; 341 422 

366 


447 j 407 

537 

458 


20 -25 

878 

S48 

1,1145 

711 

Slo 

522 

618 ' 786 

622 


62.5 668 

905 

749 

• • 

25—30 

91S 

900 

1,530 

1.308 

775 

799 

922 ' 1,120 

1,017 


862 , 1,089 

1,135 

1,053 

• • 

30—35 

997 

917 

895 

1,111 

1,092 

! l,'”’! 

: 1.015 9!I9 

1.090 


1,001 , !I33 

1.121 

1,103 


35—40 

1,011 

917 

856 

938 

986 

■ 1,231 

1,248 ; 1,617 

l..')84 


1,182 ' 1.183 

1.190 

1,241 


40 — 45 

957 

; 1,038 

1,119 

1.235 

1,162 

1,217 

1.218 ' 1.274 

1,511 


1,190 , 1,237 

1.157 

1,145 


45 — 50 

1,024 

1 986 

78 1 

716 

1.162 

1,182 

1,189 1 890 

1.105 


1,0.87 998 

1,06!) 

1,0.82 


50—55 

957 

' ],01i3 

S58 

9 . 8,8 

1,056 

1,105 

999 ! 1.1)91 

92.8 


994 941 

1.173 

1,149 


55 — 60 

705 

, 709 

56o 

56S 

3.87 

.861 

847 ' 669 

554 < 


85^ i 643 

729 

629 


60 and over • 

931 

1,004 

896 

889 

951 

1,519 

1.378 ' ■)94 

I 1 

1.0( 1.8 


1.5.50 ' 1,523 

,sno 

1.278 
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CHAPTER Vni 


Classification of 
occupations. 


Nature of the 

occupation 

returns. 


OCCUPATION 


276. For purposes of the present census occupations have been divided into four 
classes, twelve sub-classes, fifty-five orders and 1 95 groups. The classes and sub-classes 
and the number of orders and groups in each sub-class are given below: — 


Class 


Sub-class 

Orders ' 

' 

Groups 

A. 

Production of r.iw materials 

i 

I. 

II. 

Exploitation of animals and vegetation 
Exploitation of minerals 

* 1-2 
i 3-1 

1-28 

29-11 



f 

III. 

Industry 

6-17 

12-100 

B. 

Prepar.ation and sujiply of material 

r 

IV. 

Transport 

18-22 

101-111 


sub'^tances 

V. 

i 

Trade 

j 23-39 

115-152 



r 

1 

Public force 

10-13 

153-158 

C. 

Public administration and liberal arts 

\ 

1 VII. 

Public administr.ition 

11 

159-1R2 



i 

(VIII. 

Professions and liberal .arts 

‘ 15-19 

103-181 




IX. 

Persons living on their income 

50 

185 



j 

X. 

Domestic service 

51 

1S6-187 


XI. 

Insufficiently described occupations 

52 

188-191 




XII. 

Unproductive 

53-.)o 

192-195 


The classes and sub-classes are the same as those at the last census. The number 
of orders has been reduced from 56 to 55 by amalgamating Orders 4 and 5 of the last 
census. Order 3 has been altered from ‘ mines ’ to ‘ metallic minerals ’ and Order 4 
from ‘ quarries of hard rocks’ to ‘ non-metallic minerals, ’ which now includes also Order 5 
of the la.st census (Salt, etc.). Several important changes have been made in the groups. 
Some have been split up and some others have been combined. For example, group 3 
of 1921 (Agents, managers of lands, estates, etc.) has been broken up into groups 2 
(Estate agents and managers of owners), 3 (Estate agents and managers of Government 
including officers of the Departments of Agriculture, Land Records, and Settlement), and 4 
(Rent collectors, clerks, etc.). Similarly, groups 6 and 7 of 1921 (Growers of special 
products and market gardening) have been expanded into groups 9-16, separate groups 
being assigned to cinchona, coconut, coffee, ganja, pan-vine, rubber, tea, market gardeners, 
flower and fruit growers. The present groups 29 to 34 comprising different metallic 
minerals, such as gold, iron, etc., were all included in group 21 in 1921, and the present 
groups 35 to 41 dealing with different non-metallic minerals in groups 22 and 23 at the 
last census. Group 75 of 1921 (Manufacture of tobacco, opium, and ganja) has now 
been split up into groups 78-80. Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving which formed 
groups 26 and 27 in 1921 have been combined into group 43, groups 30 and 31 of 1921 
into the present group 45 (Rope, twine and string, and other fibres), groups 31 to 35 of 
1921 have been reclassified as groups 46 and 47, groups 52 to 54 and 57 of 1921 have 
now become group 65, groups 60, 63 and 64 have been amalgamated into group 70, 
groups 66, 69 and 70 into group 81, groups 85 to 89 into group 90, groups 94 and 95 
into group 95, groups 98 and 99 into group 98, groups 102 and 103 into group 100 and 
so on. Managers and employes of places of public entertainment who were included in 
group 101 of Order 18 in 1921 (Miscellaneous and undefined industries) now form group 
183 of Order 49 (Letters, arts and sciences). Similarly, wizards, witches and mediums 
have been taken out of ‘Unproductive’ group in Sub-class XII, and included m group 181 
of Sub-class VIII (Professions and liberal arts). 

277. Four columns were provided in the enumeration schedule for recording infor- 
mation about the occupations of persons. The main instructions issued by the Census 
Conunissioner for India as to the filling up of these columns were as follow : — 

“ Column 9 (IV orker or dependant ) — Enter ‘ earner ’ or ‘ dependant.’ A woman 
who does house work is a dependant, so is a son who works in the fields but does not 
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earn separate wages. A cultivator cultivating as a principal occupation is an earner. 

Only those women and children will be shown as earners who help to augment the family 
income. A woman who looks after her house and cooks the food is not an earner but a 
dependant. But a woman who collects and sells firewood or cowdung is thereby adding to 
the family income, and should be shown as an earner. A boy who sometimes looks after 
his father’s cattle is a dependant, but one who is a regular cow-herd and earns pay as such 
in cash or in kind is an earner. ” 

“Column 10 {Principal occupation of actual workers) — Enter the principal means 
of livelihood of till persons who actually do work or carry on business, whether personally 
or by means of servants, or who live on house-rent, pension, etc. Enter the exact occupa- 
tion and avoid vague terms such as ‘ service ’ or ‘ writing ’ or ‘ labour. ’ If a person 
makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as ‘ maker and seller ’ of them. Persons 
temporarily out of employ should be shown as following their previous occupation. ” 

“ Column / / {Subsidiary occupation of actual workers) — Enter here any occupa- 
tion which actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to their principal 
occupation. Where a man has two occupations the principal one is that on which he 
relies mainly for his support and from which he gets the major part of his income. 

“Dependants who assist in the work of the family and contribute to its support 
should be shown as dependants in colum 9 and under subsidiary occupation in column 1 1 . 

Thus a woman who keeps house for her husband is a dependant and entered as such in 
column 9, but has a subsidiary occupation (column II) of house-keeping. It may be 
assumed, as a rough and ready rule, that boys and girls over the age of 1 0 who actually 
do field labour or tend cattle are adding to the income of their family and should, therefore, 
be entered in colum 10 or 11 according to whether they earn pay or not.” 

“Column 12 {Industry in which employed) — For managers, clerks, operatives or 
workmen employed in a factory or by any person employing industry fill up the nature of 
the industry, i. e., biscuit making, coal mining. In this column only persons working in 
organized industries will be entered. Thus a carpenter employed by a furniture manu- 
factory will be entered ‘carpenter’ in column 10 and ‘furniture making’ in column 12. A 
village carpenter working at home or a jobbing carpenter working for his own hand must 
not appear in column 12 at all. Agricultural labourers should only be entered in this 
column when they are employed in some special branch of agriculture, or other industry 
involving agriculture incidentally or when they are employed by some person or company 
practising agriculture on an extensive scale. In the former case the name of the particular 
industry will be entered, e. g., ‘dairy farming,’ ‘horse breeding ’; in the latter the entry 
will be ‘agriculture.’ 

Educated unemployment. —A special enquiry was conducted at the present census 
as to the extent of unemployment among the educated. Elsewhere was the enquiry con- 
fined to persons educated in English; but in this State it was also extended to persons who 
had passed examinations in the vernaculars. A special schedule was prepared for this 
purpose containing columns for the entry of the name and caste of the person, place 
of residence, father’s profession, age, period of unemployment, university and other 
examinations passed and the employment for which he is fitted by his education This 
schedule was distributed by the enumerators to all persons literate in English or 
vernaculars, who were wishful for employment and had not obtained the employment for 
which their education had fitted them. The filled-up schedules were subsequently collect- 
ed by them and returned to the census office where the results were tabulated. 

278. In 1921 the population was divided into workers and dependants, the former Difference 
including not only persons who earned wages but also those who regularly assisted the occupation^^ 
earners and thereby added to the family income without actually earning wages. At the returns of 
present census a distinction has been made between these two classes of workers, the 
former being treated as earners and the latter as working dependants. By this innovation 
the population has been divided into earners, working dependants and non-working 
dependants. The first two together correspond to the workers and the last to the depend- 
ants of the 1921 census. Non- working dependants are those who neither work and earn 
wages nor assist the earners and add to the family income. Boys and girls at school or 
college are, for example, non-working dependants, and so also are the old and the infirm 
who are unable to work and the unemployed persons who are not engaged on any occupa- 
tion either as wage earners or as their helpers. 
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Accoracy of the 
returns. 


Another important difference is that at the last census workers and dependants 
were shown separately for each occupation, whereas at the present census earners and 
working dependants only have been thus recorded separately and not the non-working depend- 
ants who are supported by the workers. The entire population (earners, working dependants 
and non- working dependants) supported by each occupation could not, therefore, be known 
from the returns of the present census. The figures of total non-working dependants have, 
however, been obtained by deducting from the aggregate population the totals of earners 
and working dependants and are given at the head of Imperial Table X. 

In 1921 there was no definite instruction as to whether women engaged on house- 
keeping should be returned as workers or dependants and it is not posssible to say in which 
class they were included in that census. For the present census the Imperial Code has 
laid down that a woman who keeps house for her husband should be shown as a working 
dependant and her occupation as house-keeping. In a subsequent circular issued by the 
Census Commissioner for India it has been pointed out that, as there is no head of ‘house- 
keeping’ in the occupation list, persons earning a livelihood by house-keeping should be 
shown under “domestic service,” but that only those women who do actual manual work 
at house-keeping should be so shown and that women who only superintend should be 
shown as non-working dependants. In this State, large numbers of housewives do actual 
manual work and they have been recorded as working dependants under domestic service. 
TTiis procedure, as we shall see later on, has contributed to the swelling up of the number 
under this head far above that recorded at the last census. 

279. The returns under industry in column 1 2 of the schedule of the present census 
do not correspond to the information collected on the special industrial schedule at the 
previous two censuses. In 1911 industrial establishments containing twenty or more 
employes were brought under this enquiry. In 1921 the scope of the enquiry was extend- 
ed and made to cover all industrial establishments in which ten or more persons were 
employed. In 1931 the instructions first Issued by the Census Commissioner for India 
were that all persons working in organized Industries should be entered in column 1 2 of 
the schedule. In the course of the preliminary enumeration doubts arose as to the exact 
definition of the term “organized industry,” and it was decided at the Conference of 
Census Superintendents held in Delhi on January 7 and 8, 1931, under the presidency of 
the Census Commissioner for India, that to constitute a case of organized industry the 
minimum number of persons required was three — one paying the wage and two others 
working for wages simultaneously, but that this minimum would apply only when the wage 
payer was also working himself, and that if he did not work, one wage payer and three 
workmen would be the minimum under the definition given. If it had been possible 
to give effect to the decision of the conference, the returns would have included 
all industrial establishments in which three or more persons were working, of whom 
at least two would be receiving wages. It has not been possible to do so in this 
State, because the preliminary enumeration was completed by about the 1 5th of January 
1931, f. e., within a week after the date of the conference. The instructions to the 
enumerators here were that only persons working in organized Industries should be entered, 
that is to say, only those persons who were employed by other persons or by a company 
or firm and paid wages for the work they did, and who worked in company with others 
similarly paid. The enumerators understood these instructions to mean that particulars 
should be recorded only of persons working in industries conducted on factory scale or in 
plantations of tea, rubber and other special crops cultivated on estate scale. For the above 
reasons the industrial returns of this State are not strictly comparable with those of other 
parts of India nor with those of the previous two censuses in this State itself. But they 
certainly afford material to gauge the progress in the development of factory Industries and 
the cultivation of tea and rubber. 

280. Instructions as regards the entry of the exact kind of labour or service, the 
nature of the goods made or sold, etc., appear to have been clearly understood by the 
enumerators. Very few entries of vague terms like ‘labour’ or ‘service’ or ‘shop-keeping’ 
have been noticed in the schedules, and there is hardly any room to suspect the accuracy 
of the returns of principal occupations except in the case of the entries under Sub-class XI 
which includes manufacturers, businessmen, contractors, mechanics, labourers and' 
workmen otherwise unspecified, and cashiers, clerks and other employes in unspecified 
offices. The extent of the accuracy of the occupation returns can more or less be judged 
from the numbers recorded under the above Sub-class. A labourer does not always 
stick to a particular kind of work. He will take up any work which is available and it 
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is not unusual to find a man engaged in agricultural labour in one season, in road work 
in another, in carrying loads at certain times, and in diverse other kinds of labour as 
necessity and occasions arise. The labourer himself may not know from which item he 
derives the largest income and the enumerator will naturally be obliged to put him down 
as an unspecified labourer. The entire elimination of such labourers from the census 
return is, therefore, impracticable. But any reduction in the numbers of unspecified 
labourers, manufacturers and other businessmen from the figures recorded at the previous 
census must be regarded as an indication of greater accuracy in the returns. Viewed 
in this light the present census cap claim to be more accurate than the previous one, because 
the numbers returned under Sub-class XI dropped from 205,725 in 1921 to 118,082 
in 1931. 

Another possible source of error in the occupation returns is in regard to the 
subsidiary occupations of principal earners and working dependants. A person who 
follows more than one occupation may som§times find it difficult to decide from which he 
derives the largest income. In such cases the entries regarding the principal and sub- 
sidiary occuptions may not always be correct. Mistakes may also occur in recording the 
subsidiary occuptions, if a person who has more than one such occuption is unable to 
decide which is the most important of them. 

281. The distinction that has been made between earners, working dependants 
and non-working dependants is so intricate and subtle that owing to the lack of a clear grasp 
of the underlying principles on the part of the enumerators, persons who should have been 
included in one class might have got into another. This might have happened particularly 
in the case of working and non-working dependants. According to the instructions issued 
on the subject, one who regularly assists an earner in his work without receiving wages 
is a working dependant, but one who merely renders a little occasional help is only a non- 
working dependant. The difficulty of deciding whether one is a working or non-working 
dependant must have puzzled many an enumerator, especially in regard to women engaged 
in house-keeping. The rule laid down is that a woman who does actual manual work 
at house-keeping is a working dependant, while one who merely superintends the work 
is a non-working dependant. In many middle-class families the housewife may have a 
servant to assist her in her household duties, but she will invariably have to do a portion 
of the manual work herself and at the same time superintend the work of the servant. 
Such women might have been included in either working or non-working dependants. 

282. As regards the principal occupations recorded, there is one item the accuracy 
of which one cannot vouch for, and that is the cultivation of coconut. In this State 
rice and coconut are the two principal crops of the ordinary cultivators. Invariably each 
individual farmer cultivates both the crops, and it is hardly possible to say whether one 
should be treated as a rice or coconut cultivator. It is quite likely that persons who 
should have been included in group 10 (coconut cultivator) have been brought under 
group 5 (cultivating owners) or 6 (tenant cultivators), and vice versa. 

Subject to the limitations and exceptions described above occupational figures 
recorded at the present census may be regarded as approximately correct. 


283. The statistics discussed in this chapter are set forth in the following tables: 
Imperial Table X. Occupation or means of livelihood. 


Reference to 
statistics. 


Part I. State Summary. 

Part II. Distribution by administrative division 

Part III. Distribution by natural division. 

Part IV. Distribution by religion. 

Imperial Table XI. Occupation of selected castes, tribes or races. 

XII. Part 1. Educated unemployment by class. 

Part II. Educated unemployment by degree. 

Subsidiary Table I. (A) Number of earners (principal occupation) and working 

dependants per 1 0,000 of the total population. 

(B) Number of earners (subsidiary occupation) per 1 0,000 of 
the total population. 
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Subsidiary Table II. Distribution of occupation by sub-classes in administrative 

and natural divisions. 

,, II. (A) Earners (principal occupation and working dependants). 

(B) Earners (subsidiary occupation). 

„ III. Occupation of females by sub-classes, selected orders and 

groups. 

IV. Selected occupations giving figures for 1921 and 1931. 

V. Occupation of selected castes. 

,, VI. Special statistics for Railways, the Post Office, Telegraph 

and Irrigation departments. 

VII. Distribution of industries, persons employed and ratios per 
mille of wom«n and children to other operatives 

VI II. Number of persons employed in industry as compared 
with previous figures. 


General distri- 
bntion of the 
population by 
occupation. 


284. Of the total population of 5,095,973 in this State 1,477,388 are earners, 
929,906 are working dependants, and 2,688,679 are non-working dependants. The 
corresponding proportions are 29 per cent., 18’2 per cent, and 52*8 per cent, respectively. 
For comparison with the figures of 1921 the first two items must be taken together, because 
in that census earners and working dependants were Included under workers. The 
proportions of workers and dependants in 1921 were 37 per cent, and 63 per cent, 
respectively of the total population, and the corresponding proportions in 1931 are 47*2 
per cent, and 52'8 per cent. The increase in the proportion of workers by over 1 0 
per cent, has been contributed mainly by domestic service. The workers (earners and 
working dependants) in different sub-classes of occupations and the proportion of each 
sub-class to the total of all sub-classes in 1921 and 1931 are shown in the marginal state- 
ment and the following diagram. It will be seen from the statement that there has been 
a general increase in the working population engaged in most of the occupations during 

the past decade. Sub- 
class I consists essen- 
tially of agricultural 
workers. Hunters and 
fishers included in this 
sub-class form only a 
small minority. The 
population engaged in 
agriculture and allied 
occupations has increas- 
ed from 668,849 in 
1921 to 941,777, an 

increase of nearly of 50 
per cent. This large 
increase is due chiefly 
to the breaking-up of 
mafumakkathayam 
families by the partition 
of the common proper- 
ties into individual 
shares. The pheno- 
menal increase in the 
numbers engaged in 
domestic service from 
7,856 in 1921 to 716,278 in 1931 is, as has been already pointed out in paragraph 278 
above, to be attributed to the inclusion in this category of women doing manual work at 
house-keeping at the present census and their omission from the returns of the working 
population at the last census. The heavy fall in the number of persons who have 
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insufficiently described their occupation from 205,725 to 118,082 is an indication of 
the greater accuracy in the occupational returns of this census. 



285. Taking the working population of 1931, it is seen that 39 per cent, of them 
are engaged in agriculture, pasturage, hunting and fishing ; about 1 5 per cent, in industries ; 
a little less than two per cent, in transport; about seven per cent, in trade ; a little over 
three per cent, in public administration and professions ; nearly 30 per cent, in domestic 
service ; and the rest in unspecified and other miscellaneous occupations. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the people of this State. Out of nearly 942,000 returned under 
Sub-class I (Exploitation of animals and vegetation) about 900,000 are engaged in 
agriculture proper and stock breeding. Industry comes next to agriculture in the order 
of importance, but out of 351 ,000 persons engaged in industrial occupations as many as 
326,000 or more than 93 per cent, are cottage workers and only about seven per cent, 
are engaged in organized or factory industries excluding tea and rubber. 

Tbe proportion of the numbers returned under domestic service to the total workers 
of all kinds has increased from 0'5 per cent, in 1921 to about 30 per cent, in 1931. 
It is this rise that has contributed to the fall in the corresponding proportions in other 
occupations in spite of the increase in the actual number of workers. The comparison 
of the ratios worked out on this basis for 1921 and I93l is strictly not correct. The 
correct position would have been revealed by the comparative ratios of the population 
supported by each occupation, (earners and working as well as non-working dependants) 
to the aggregate population, but such a comparison could not be instituted because the 
figures of non- working dependants supported by each occupation have not been collected 
in this census. 


286. The marginal table shows the proportion of workers (earners and working Comparison 

denendants) and non-workers (non-working dependants) per 1 ,000 of each sex in Tra- 
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earners or working dependants. Rajputana has more than 65 per cent, of the males in employ- 
ment, Mysore 62 per cent., Assam 61 per cent., Baroda 60 per cent, and Bengal 48 per cent. 
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Bengal is the only province which is worse than Travancore which has nearly 50 per 
cent, of her male population engaged in some occupation or other. In regard to female 
employment Travancore appears to head the list, but if the women who have been returned 
as working dependants under domestic service (681,716) are excluded, the number of 
female workers per 1,000 drops to 177 and Travancore then takes a place above Bengal 
and below all other provinces as in the case of male employment. Unemployment both 
among males and females is, therefore, greater in Travancore than in most other States and 
provinces. Probably Cochin is no better, but Cochin figures have not been received, 
Bengal is the only province which has more unemployment than Travancore. 


Comparison 
with some 
foreign 
countries. 
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287. It will be interesting to see how Travancore compares with Western 
countries in regard to the employment of the population. In Great Britain occupation is 

recorded only of the population of 1 2 years 
and over. The proportion of workers and 
non-workers according to the census of 1921 
in Great Britain and the corresponding 
proportions in Travancore in the present 
census are noted in the margin. The propor- 
tion of the unemployed in Travancore is a 
little over half of what it is in Great Britain. 
In the United States the population of 10 
years and over alone is included in the 
, , occupation returns. The proportions of 

workers and non-workers, according to the census of 1930 in the United States, and 

the corresponding proportions for Travancore 
are shown in the margin. As regards employ- 
ment among males the United States is 
somewhat better than Travancore, but in the 
case of females nearly 78 per cent, are un- 
employed in the United States as against 36 
per cent, in Travancore. It must be remem- 
bered that the employed women in Tra- 
vancore include a large number of house- 
keepers doing manual work. Such women 
are probably not counted as employed in 
Great Britain or the United States. 
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Workers and 
non- workers. 


288. Workers include earners and working dependants in the present census and 
correspond to the actual workers recorded in the previous ones, and non-workers are the non- 
working dependants in the 
present census and corres- 
pond to the dependants in 
the previous ones. The 
ratios of the total workers 
and non-workers and of 
the workers in different 
sub-classes of occupations 
to 1 0,000 of the aggregate 
population at the last three 
censuses are given in the 
marginal table. The fall 
in the proportions does not 
necessarily mean a 
decrease in the actual 
numbers. At best it only 
indicates that the increase 
in the numbers employed 
has not kept pace with the 

Taking, for example, industry, it is seen that the numbers eSTed ^ili j 

from 288,947 in 1911 to 328,093 in 1921 and to 35l,076^in^ 1931 

per 10,000 of the population decreased from 843 to 819 and 689 respectively In 
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Sub-class I (Exploitation of animals and vegetation) the ratio has risen during the 
last decade, which means that the workers in this sub-class have increased faster than 
the general population, and so also in the case of workers in Sub-class II (Exploita- 
tion of minerals) and in Sub-class VII (Public administration) during the last two 
decades. TKe abnormal rise in the ratio of workers in Sub-class X (Domestic service) in 
1931 is, as has already been pointed out, due to the inclusion of women engaged in house- 
keeping. The variations in the proportions of non-workers and workers in all occupations — 
the figures given in the first two horizontal lines at the head of the above marginal table — 
show at first sight that there was an appreciable increase in unemployment during the 
decade 1911-1921 and a large fall in the next. But actually there was only a very 
slight decrease in the last decade, as we shall see presently, and even this may be due to 
inaccuracies in enumeration in 1921. To make the figures strictly comparable the working 
dependants under domestic service should be added to the non-workers. The number of 
working dependants under domestic service per 10,000 of the population in 1931 is 1,368 
and with the addition of this figure the proportion of non-workers in 1931 rises to 6,644. 
The increase in population during the inter censal period is generally in the age-group 0-10 
and children under 10 will ordinarily be non- workers. If the ratio of children under 10 
per 1 0,000 of the population is deducted from the non- workers, we may get a more or 
less correct idea of the variation in the volume of unemployment. The proportions of non- 
workers will then be as follows : — 
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There was an increase of 462 unemployed persons per 1 0,000 of the population in 
1 92 1 over the proportion in 1911 and a nominal decrease of 1 7 per 1 0,000 in 1 93 1 . If 
1921 figures be left out owing to their unreliability, the increase in the unemployed between 
1911 and 1931 is 445 per 10,000 of the population. The question of unemployment 
will receive a more detailed treatment in a later paragraph. 


Proyf.rthn of earners and u'orl'iuf/ dependants 


289. We have already seen that the distinction between earners and working 
dependants is an innovation introduced at the present census. TTie earners number 

1,477,388 and 
the working 
dependants 
929,906. The 

distribution of 
these in the 
various sub- 
classes and the 
proportion of 
working depend- 
ants to 1 ,000 
earners are 
shown in the 
marginal table. 
For every 1 ,000 
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are 629 working dependants. The highest ratio is amongst persons engaged in domestic 
service, among whom there are 36,842 working dependants per 1,000 earners. We are 
now familiar with the cause of this very large ratio. Of other occupations, industry sup- 
ports the largest proportion of working dependants, viz., 277 per 1,000 earners, and next 


Earners and 

working 

dependants. 
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Babfiidiary 

t*ccapationE. 


to it come agriculture and unspecified occupations, each with 1 49 working dependants per 
1 ,000 earners. In other occupations the ratio is well below 1 0 per cent. These ratios 
are represented graphically in the following diagram. 


Diagram 61 - showing the proportion of working dependants to earners. 
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^ CASNERS ^ WORKING DEPENDENTS 

s. a. IN oowesTic scrvicc working dcpcnoants arc about thirty seven times 
The numscr of earners and hence the beack column is incomplete. 


Of the total working dependants, 75 per cent, are engaged in domestic service, 13 
per cent, in agriculture and 8 per cent, in industry. The remaining four per cent, are distri- 
buted among the other occupations. In the case of earners 55*5 per cent, are employed 
in agriculture and allied occupations, 18'6 per cent, in industry, 9 "7 per cent, in trade, 7 in 
unspecified occupations, 3*7 in professions and liberal arts, 1 *3 in domestic service and 
T1 in public administration. Agriculture naturally heads the list, followed by industry, 
both together accounting for 74 per cent, of the total earners, 

290. Out of 10,000 of the population 4,724 are workers, /. e., earners having a 
principal occupation and working dependants who assist them, and out of 4,724 workers 
967 have a subsidiary occupation. The actual number of persons following one or other 

of the various occupations as subsidiary 


Earners idth suhsldiary occupation 
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j Number per 
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1 tior 

All occupations 

1 967 

Sub-cla>s I. 

Exploitatjoii tif animals anu 
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Transport 
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1 2 

VIII. 
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„ IX. 

Person'- living on theirincome , 
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„ 'f- 

Domestic <er\ice 
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„ XI. 

Unspecitied occupations 

22 


IS 


given m Imperial Table X and the 
proportional distribution in Subsidiary 
Table I B. The figures for different 
sub-classes are extracted in the margin. 
Out of the total number of earners w'ith 
a subsidiary occupation, nearly 54 per 
cent, have agriculture as a subsidiary 
field of employment. In a country where 
agriculture is the occupation of the majo- 
rity of the people and where investment 
in land is considered to be the safest 

method of utilizing one’s surplus money, 

it is no wonder that agriculture is a 
subsidiary occupation of a large proportion of persons having some other principal means 
of livelihood. Next to agriculture is domestic service the most favoured subsidiary occupa- 
tion. Nearly 30 per cent, of earners having a subsidiary occupation fall in this category 
and most of them are naturally women, there being 144,735 women against 3,521 men or 
roughly 41 women for every man. Industry gives subsidiary employment to 68 persons 
and trade to 40 per 1 0,000 of the total population and they form about 7 and 4 per cent, 
respectively of the total earners having a subsidiary occupation. The proportions for other 
occupations are too small to deserve notice. 
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From the above marginal table it will be seen that 5 1 8 out of 1 0,000 or over 5 
per cent, of the total population, who are engaged in some principal occupation other than 
agriculture, have betaken themselves to agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. This may 
be regarded as the proportion of non-agriculturists following a subsidiary agricultural 
occupation. It would have been interesting to know what proportions of agriculturists 
follow non-agricultural subsidiary occupations, but this information is not available because 
the compilation of the table relating to it was abandoned as a measure of economy. 


291. 

divisions 


IS 


The occupational distribution of the population in administrative and natural Occupational 
shown in Subsidiary Table II A. The figures relating to important 
sub-classes are given in and natural 


the margin. The most 
noteworthy features of 
these figures are the com- 
paratively low proportion 
of dependants and the very 
high proportion of earners 
in agriculture and allied 
occupations (Sub-class I) 
in the High Range Division 
where, as we have seen 
in earlier chapters, the 
population is employed 
mostly in tea and rubber 
estates. Of the divisions 
in the plains, the Central 
has the least proportion 
of non-working dependants 
and the highest proportion 

of agricultural earners, and 

the Northern Division has 

proportionately more agricultural earners than the Southern. In all other occupations, 
particularly in industry, transport, trade and public administration, the Southern Division 
takes the lead, followed in order by the Central, Northern and High Range Divisions. 
The proportion of earners in domestic service in the High Range is less than one-third of 
what it is in other divisions, which shows that women in the High Range are generally 
engaged in some wage-earning occupation in addition to house-keeping. 

292. As regards the natural divisions it will be seen from the marginal statement 
that, as is to be expected. 
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divisions. 




Numbin’ pur 1,000 of iho populatimi 
in iiarural division 



Lowland 

JJ id land 

Highland 

Non- working dependants 

528 
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Workers (Earners and working 
dependants) All occupations 

472 

462 
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1..3 
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the Highland has the 
lowest proportion of de- 
pendants and the highest 
proportion of agricultural 
earners, and the propor- 
tion of the latter is higher 
in the Midland than in 
the Lowland. In the 
case of all other important 
occupations the Lowland 
has higher proportions of 
earners than the other 
divisions. TTiis is parti- 
cularly noticeable in the 


case of industry and trade. The proportion of industrial workers m the Lowland is nearly 
three times that in either of the other divisions, and the proportion in the case of trade in 
the former division is nearly double that in the Midland and more than double of what it is 
in the Highland. 
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The diagram below shows graphically the proportions mentioned above. 


Diagram 62- showing the distribution of the population by occupation 
in administrative and natural divisions. 
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293. The nineteen municipal towns alone are treated as urban area and the rest of 
the State as rural in this paragraph. Eight per cent, of the aggregate population live in 
towns and the remaining 92 per cent, in rural parts. But we see from the marginal table 

that only seven per cent, of 
the total earners are found in 
towns. Evidently, there is 
more unemployment in urban 
than in rural area. Towns 
naturally contain proportionately 
less agricultural population than 
the rural area and this is seen 
from the fact that the percentage 
of agricultural workers in towns 
is less than half of what it 
should be on the basis of 
population. In Industry the 
percentage of workers in towns 
IS only slightly less than their 
due share. Travancore has 
very few factory industries 
concentrated in towns. The 
large majority of the industrial 
population are cottage workers and they are found in urban as much as in rural areas. 
Domestic service is in the same position as industry. The earners in this occupation are 
distributed in towns and rural parts almost proportionately to their respective population. 
In all other occupations towns can claim distinctly larger percentages of earners than they 
are entitled to. More than 60 per cent, of the public force and over 50 per cent, of the 
persons living on their income are congregated in towns. In public administration towns 
have four and a half times, in professions and liberal arts three and a half times, in transport 
three times and in trade twice the number of earners they should have according to 
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their population. In unproductive occupations towns get nearly twice thdr share. The 
distribution of occupations in rural and urban areas is exhibited in ihe following diagram. 


Diagram 63- showing the number of workers in each sub-class 

per mille of all sub-classes in rural and urban areas. 
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294. The statistics dealt with in this paragraph are taken from Imperial Table X-^ Distribution of 
Part IV. The proportional figures for important occupations are given in the marginal “eilJgFon!'’”* ^ 

. , , . . , . statement. The ratio 

Nu/nher per 104)00 of the population of each relipon 
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Non-working dependants 
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Workers (Earners and working 
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of non-working de- 

pendants is less among 
Hindus than among 
Christians or Muslims, 
and conversely the ratio 
of workers is h i g h e r 
among the former than 
among the other two. 
In agriculture the 
Christians have the 

largest proportion of 
workers and they are 
closely followed by 
much behind both of them. In industry 
Muslims stand second and among the 

little over half that of the Muslims. In 

proportion than the other two 
The ratio of workers 


over 
larger 


in 


the Hindus, while the Muslims are very 
the first place is held by the Hindus, the 
Christians the ratio of earners is only a 
transport and trade the Muslims are employed in 
communities and the Christians larger than the Hindus, 
transport is 108 for Muslims, 82 for Christians and 66 for Hindus, and the corresponding 
ratios for trade are 884, 30|, and 244 respectively. We have seen in an earlier 
chapter that Muslims are largely traders. The occupational figures bear out this fact 
In public administration and professions the position of the commimities is the reverse of 
what it is in transport and trade. Here the Hmdus lead, the Christians follow them 
and the Muslims come last. Of 10,000 Muslims only 10 are en^ged in public 
administration and 87 in professions and liberal arts, the ratios for Christians are 9 
and 106 and for Hindus 43 and 117 respectively. Muslim women are generally 
confined to their home and hence we find a larger proportion of them engaged in domesf 
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Occupations of 
selected castes. 



service than their sisters of the other communities. These special features of occupational 
distribution in the main religions are represented in the following diagram. 


Diagram 64 — showing the number of workers in each sub-class 
per mille of alt sub-classes in each main religion. 
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295. Imperial Table XI contains the statistics showing the occupations of selected 
Hindu castes, Anglo-Indians and Europeans, and Subsidiary Table V gives the propor- 
tional figures. In the case of the Hindus the traditional occupations of the castes are also 
shown as far as possible, and the tables show to what extent they are giving up their 
traditional occupations and betaking themselves to other professions. This tendency, 
though tabooed by orthodox caste rules, is growing rapidly under the stress of economic 
necessity. Caste principles are conveniently shelved in the struggle for existence. Taking 
the Hindus as a whole, more than half their number are non-working dependants including 
children and others who do not do any work at all. Among certain castes, particularly 
those who are advanced in education, the proportions of absolute dependants are higher. 
For example, among Brahmans the proportion is nearly 55 per cent, and among Nayars 
it is 54 per cent. On the other hand, among the depressed and backward classes the ratio 
of dependants is less than half. Among Pulayas it is 49 per cent., among Kuravas 47 per 
cent., among Vannans 41 per cent, and among Parayas (Samba var) 40 per cent. The 
conclusion that may be drawn from these figures is that among the illiterate labourer 
classes there is less unemployment than among the educated higher castes. 
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296. Let us now examine how far the castes are giving up their traditional occupa- 
tions. The statistics relating to -a few important castes are given in the margin. The Ilava 

community has returned 
the least proportion under 
its traditional occupation 
of toddy drawing. TTie 
anti-drink campaign of 
the prohibitionists must 
have contributed to a 
decline in the numbers 
engaged in this profes- 
sion. But the very low 
proportion of toddy draw- 
ers recorded may more 
likely be due to the 
aversion of the persons 
engaged in the profession 
to admit it. The same 
remarks also apply to the 
Nadar community whose 
traditional occupation is, 

dy drawing. In spite of the probable incorrectness of the retiins there i! no^dJl^yrg" 
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the fact that large numbers of both these communities are engaged in other occupations. 

Among Ilavas more than 30 per cent, of the workers are agriculturists and over 22 
percent, are industrialists, while among Nadars 34 per cent, are agriculturists and 14 
per cent, are labourers. The next noteworthy feature of the figures in the above marginal 
table is the very low proportion of the Brahmans following their traditional occupation 
of priesthood. Only about 16 per cent, of the earners among them are now engaged 
in this profession, and of the remaining 84 per cent., 26 are agriculturists, 12 
are traders, nearly 1 5 are public administrators, and about 1 1 are lawyers, doctors 
and teachers. 1 here is no other caste which contains such high proportions of 

persons engaged in public administration, professions and liberal arts. TTie Ampala- 
vasis, whose traditional occupation is temple service, are, like the Brahmans, 

steadily giving up their caste profession in favour of other occupations. Only about 38 

per cent, of the workers are now engaged in the former and nearly 35 per cent, 

are agriculturists. The Nayars are not abandoning their traditional occupation (agriculture) 
as rapidly as the above mentioned communities. About 69 per cent, of their working 
population are still engaged in agriculture. Vellalas whose caste occupation, like that of 
the Nayars, is agriculture, on the other hand, have only 48 agriculturists in 100 workers, 
but as against the Nayars a larger number of them have taken to trade. Hardly five per 
cent, of the Nayar workers are traders, whereas among the Vellalas nearly three times 
that proportion are engaged in this occupation. TTie Vaniyan, the oil-presser, is discard- 
ing his ancestral profession pretty fast ; not more than 38 per cent, of the total workers are 
now following this occupation, and of the other occupations the most favoured is trade, in 
which are engaged more than one-fifth of the working population. Among TTiantans, the 
tree-climbers, only 50 per cent, of the workers are following the traditional occupation, 
and others have gone in chiefly for field labour and cottage industries. 58 per cent, of 
the workers among Saliyans still retain their traditional occupation of weaving, while 
about 1 0 per cent, are agriculturists and 1 I per cent, are traders. Among the fishermen 
castes of Afayan and Valan, 67 and 72 per cent, of the workers are now engaged in 
fishing, while among the artizan caste of Kammala, the washerman caste of Veluthadanayar 
and the labourer castes of Kurava, Paraya and Pulaya, as much as 83 per cent, of the 
working population are engaged in their traditional occupations only. The general conclu- 
sion that emerges out of the above figures is that the educationally advanced castes, except 
the Nayars and Vellalas, are abandoning their traditional occupation more rapidly than 
the backward and illiterate castes. The exception in the case of the Nayars and Vellalas 
is due to the fact that their traditional occupation is agriculture which is still the predomi- 
nant occupation of the bulk of the population. 

297. The number of Europeans in the State is 587 of whom 425 are earners, 43 Occupations of 
are working dependants and 1 1 9 are non-working dependants. Of the 425 earners, 1 62 

are agents and managers of landed estates and planters, 14! are priests, ministers, nuns 
and other religious workers, 45 are lawyers, doctors, nurses, teachers, etc., 22 are owners 
and managers of industries, 1 9 are commercial men, five are gazetted officers, five are 
employed in the public force and the remaining 26 are engaged in other miscellaneous 
occupations. The proportion of European female to male earners is 1 to 3. In some 
occupations, such as industry, transport, trade, public force and public administration, there 
is no female earner at all. Among agents and managers of estates there are only two 
females as against 1 60 males, while in religion the proportion of female to male earners is 
3 to 4, and in the medical and teaching professions females are more than two and a half 
times the number of males. 

Out of 790 Anglo-Indians, 407 are non-working dependants, 110 are working 
dependants, and 273 or a little more than one-third are earners. The professions in which 
they are chiefly engaged are transport, industry, agriculture and public administration. 

Among them female earners are only about one-fifth of the males. 

298. Out of the female population of 2,530,900 in this State, 360,603 have been Occupations of 
returned as earners, 768,167 as working dependants and 1,402,130 as non-working^®™**®®' 
dependants. These give a ratio of 446 workers (earners and working dependants) and 

554 non-workers per 1 ,000 of total females. If females below 10 years and above 55 
years are excluded as being incapable of work, the ratios of workers and non-workers are 
707 and 293 per 1,000 females aged 10-55. Of the former, as many as 427 are house- 
keepers who do actual manual work and if these are excluded from the calculation the 
number of females engaged in other occupations, both as earners and working dependants, 
is 280 per 1,000 females of 10-55 years of age. 
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299. The actual and proportional figures of female workers are given in Subsidiary 
Table III. The figures for the sub-classes of occupations, together with those for 1921, 

are set forth in the marginal 

■ - v,„„,, 3 erof Xumber'oT tf^le. Taking all OCCU^- 

Strength of fgQjale per female per tions together, We see that 
Occupation workras^in number of female workers 

woraersin in workers m 

1931 1921 per l,UUU males has more 

— than doubled itself between 

All occupations . 1 , 128,770 883 429 the last two censuses. TTiis 

Sub-class I. Exploitation of IS mainly due to the inclusion 

animals and of female Working dependants 

vecetation . 220,328 303 238 It, Ut,,,..,., 

ir. Minerals 374 154 110 engaged in house- keeping 

„ III. industiy . 349,875 745 .385 Under domestic Service at the 

^v! ; 36,415 sS 693 present census and their ex- 

,, VII. Public administra- _ _ clusion at the previous. In 

,, VIII. Professions and ’ agriculture and allied occupa- 

liberalarts . 6,8.53 137 133 tionS ( Sub-claSS I), in eX- 

„ IX. PerBons^hvmgon ^ ploitation of minerals fSub- 

., X. Domestic service . 692,164 28,704 1,231 class II) and in industry 

” ’U. n„.p«l<iod<«e.p.. (Sub-da,, III) the proporHon 

„ XII. Unproductive . 1,290 595 895 of female workers has in- 

! creased substantially from 

what it was at the last census. 

In public administration there was no female employed in 1921, but now there are 25 
females per 1 ,000 males. In professions and liberal arts there is only a nominal increase 
of four per 1 ,000 males. On the other hand, there is a distinct drop in the proportion of 
female to male workers in transport, trade, unspecified and unproductive occupations. TTie 
fall in unspecified occupations is indicative of greater accuracy in the occupational returns 
of females. The decrease in the proportion of females returned as inmates of jails, beggars, 
vagrants, and prostitutes (Sub-class XII) is indeed a healthy sign inasmuch as it points to 
less women being engaged in these disreputable prolessions. 

300. The specific occupations in which women workers are largely employed will 
be dealt with in detail later. The general position may, however, be explained here with 
special reference to the ratio of female to male workers. The figures for the more important 

of these occupations are given 

A'umber and proportion of female wvrifrs hi speiific nccupationf in the margin If domestic 

■ ~ service is left out of considera- 

„ , c, tv. t f 1 ! Number of female tion, agriculture employs the 

Order or gi-oiip Strength of female : ^ ® , r ^ ^ 

workers ^ f ^ largest number of women. 

! Industries connected with 

^ rope, twine, etc., come next. 

Pasture and agriculture . 217,412 317 followed by trade of all SortS, 

Kope, twine and other fibres . 76,16fi 2, <>79 L I •• I * J 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, etc. . 2,902 basJCCt makings and flce 

Ba.sket makers, etc. . 17.360 2.423 pOUnding. The making of 

Potters . 2.544 702 i L -J®- 

Rice pounders and buskers , 17,141 19,390 lacC, CfepC, embroideries. 

Makers of sugar molasses . 4,394 6,137 etc., is essentially a Woman’s 

Sweet meat and condiment makers . 6,755 5,315 • J t- L 

Washing and cleaning , 11,700 1.081 industTy, as Can be seen iTom 

Scavenging . 1,365 2,735 the vcTy large proportion of 

Trade of all sorts . 36.415 304 c i . I ^ i 

Instruction , 3 117 191 i temaie to male workers. 

Domestic service . 692,164 31,469 Under ropc, twine, etc., the 

— ____) industry that is mainly carried 

. on in this State is that con- 

nected with coir yarn, and this emplop nearly two and a half times as many women as 
men. Rice husking is another essentially woman’s occupation, in which there are twenty 
female workers per every male worker. The other chief occupations in which more women 
than men are engaged are the making of gur, molasses, sweetmeats and condiments 
.Scavenging, washing and cleaning. Under instruction there are 191 female employes per 
1,000 males, the actual number being 3,1 17 as against 1,819 in 1921, showing an increLe 
) of over 70 per cent. This is due to the expansion of female education and the increasing 
' employment of women teachers in the department of Public Instruction. * 

Female earner^ 301 • The women of Travancore are not kept in purdah as those in Northern India 
'(f*“pt m some minor communities like the Nampuliri Brahman and a few sections of the 
Muslims they are as free as men. Among the marumakkathayam communities they inherit 


Order or gi-oup 

Strength of female 
workers 

Number of female 
per 1,000 male 

workers 

Pasture and agriculture 

_ 4 

217,412 

317 

Rope, twine and other fibres 

76,166 

2,f>79 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, etc. 

2,902 

63,(187 

Ba.-iket makers, etc. 

17.360 

2.423 

Potters 

2.544 

702 

Rice pounders and buskers 

17,141 

19,390 

Makers of sugar molasses 

4,394 

6,137 

Sweet meat and condiment makers . 

6, 7 55 

5,315 

Washing and cleaning 

11,700 

1.081 

Scavenging 

1,365 

2,735 

Trade of all sorts 

36.415 

304 

Instruction , 

3 117 

191 j 

Domestic service . 

692,164 

31,469 
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■ancestral property and with the break-up of the joint family system under the recently 
enacted social legislation several of them have become independent owners of land. The 
spread of education among women has enabled many of them to compete with men in 
different walks of life. Among the labourer classes woman freely shares with man the 
burden of maintaining the family and both are as a rule earning members. These diverse 
conditions are reflected in the statistics of the workers of the two sexes in different castes. 

The marginal table gives the proportion of female to 
1,000 male earners in some of the important castes. 
Among Brahmans very few women have independent 
means of livelihood. They do not generally go in for 
outdoor work nor do they inherit ancestral property, and 
hence female earners number only 99 per 1,000 males. 
The Kammala caste consists of carpenters, smiths and 
other artizans. Their traditional occupations are such as 
are unsuited to women. Even men have not taken to 
other occupations to any appreciable extent and much less 
have women, so that in this community the proportion of 
female to male earners is only 116 to 1,000. Vellala 
women are generally confined to their homes. They are 
housewives and not outdoor workers. The Nanjanad 
Vellalas who form the bulk of the Vellala community 
have conceded to their women the right of inheriting property, and the ownership of land 
is the main cause of their female earners being about one-fifth of the male. The Ilava 
women are engaged largely in coir yam industry and are also landholders. The propor- 
tion of women to men having independent means of livelihood in this community is, there- 
fore, 330 to 1 ,000. Nayars are chiefly agriculturists. Both men and women possess 
property. The women are well advanced in education and a large number of them are 
employed in Government service. These factors have raised the ratio of female to male 
earners in this community to 425 per 1,000. Vannan and Veluthadanayar are professional 
washermen. Both men and women are engaged in the occupation and the ratio of female 
workers is consequently high. Higher still is the ratio among the labourer classes such 
as Pulayan, Parayan, Kuravan and Pallan, among whom the proportion of famale workers 
ranges from 538 to 792 per 1,000 males. If Nayars, Ilavas, and Nanjanad Vellalas who 
are marumakkathayam communities are excluded from consideration, the proportion of 
female to male earners in different castes varies according to their social status. Among 
Brahmans, the highest caste in the social scale, there are hardly ten female earners per 1 00 
males, among the artizans the ratio is about 1 2 to 1 00, among washermen 50 to 1 00, and 
among the labourers, especially the Pallan, as much as 80 to 1 00. The lower the social 
status of a caste, the greater is the number of women working for their own livelihood. 


Caste 

Number of female 
per 1 ,0UO male 
earners. (Prineipal 
occupation) 

Brahman 

t(9 

Kammajan 

116 

Veljajaii 

241 

liavan 

330 

Nayar 

425 

Vannan 

480 

Veluthadanayar 

544 

Pulayan 

538 

Parayan 

G51 

Kuravan 

♦558 

Pallan 

792 


Religion 

18 umber ot temale to 
1,000 male earners 
(Principal occupation) 

All religions 

323 

Hindu 

383 

Christian 

214 

Muslim 

25i 


Taking the religions separately, it is seen 
from the marginal figures that the Hindus 
have the highest proportion of female to male 
earners, (383 to 1,000) the Christians the 
lowest, (214 to 1,000), and the Muslims occupy 
an intermediate position (251 to 1,000) 


302. Working dependants are those who assist the earners in their occupation. In Female wordng 
some occupations male helpers preponderate, and in some others females. TTie ratio of 

female to male working dependants in a few 
typical occupations is shown in the margin. 

Industry has the largest ratio, female helpers 
being nearly two and a half times the number of 
males. It is but natural that workers in small 
industries carried on at home receive more help 


Occupation 

Number of female to 
1,000 male working 
dependants 

Agriculture 

224 

Industry 

2,4ti8 

Trade 

535 


from women than from men. In trade the ratio is 535 females to 1,000 males and in 
agriculture it is 224 to 1 ,000. The above figures show that agriculturists receive the 
least assistance from women, traders more and industrialists most. 

303 So far we have dealt wifli some general aspects of the occupational distribution Statistics of 
of the population aiid we shall now proceed to discuss b detail the special features of 
certain s^cific occupations of imprtance to this State. Tlie fi^« for this discussion 
liave beeh taken from either Subsidiary Table IV or Imperial Table X. Let us begin with 
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Agriculture. 


agriculture, the chief occupation of a large majority of the people. The term ‘ agriculture ’’ 
is used in a wide sense. It includes the following groups of the classification scheme. 

Order / (a) Cultivation 


Group I . Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind. 
„ 2. Estate agents and managers of owners. 

EUtate agents and managers of Government 
Rent collectors, clerks • etc. 

Cultivating owners. 

Tenant cultivators. 

Agricultural labourers. 

Cultivators of jhum, taungya and shifting areas. 

Order 1 (A) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 

Group 9. Cinchona 
Coconut. 

Coffee. 

Ganja. 

Pan-vine. 

Rubber. 

Tea. 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 

15 . 

16. 


Of the above 1 6 groups, no person has been returned under groups 4, 9 and 1 2 in. 
this State. The remaining 1 3 groups include a variety of agricultural interests. The happy 
landlord who does nothing towards the cultivation of his land and knows very little about 
agriculture, the paid agents and managers of private and Government farms and officers of 
the departments of Agriculture, Land Records and Settlement, and clerks and others 
employed in the collection of rent, are all persons engaged in agriculture according to the 
classification adopted for census purposes. In the strict sense of the word only those 
who are directly concerned with cultivation could be brought under this category, such as 
ordinary cultivators, (both cultivating proprietors and tenants), agricultural labourers 
and cultivators of shifting areas and of special crops. There is a class of landlords 
who are only nominal owners of lands in this State ; they have leased out their lands 
permanently to tenants whom they have no power to evict under ordinary circumstances. 
These landlords are called jenmies and the tenants kudiyans. The jenmies, strictly 
speaking, should be included in Order 50 (Persons living on their income) and it is very 
likely that some of them may have been returned under this group. The numbers returned 
under cultivating owners and tenant cultivators may not be absolutely correct. There are 
persons who are both cultivating owners as well as tenant cultivators, and it is often 
difficult to decide whether they should be included in one or the other. Similarly, it is 
not quite practicable to draw a clear line of demarcation between agricultural labourers 
and unspecified labourers and workmen returned under group 191. Unspecified labourers 
are invariably also part-time agricultural workers, and persons vdio should have been 
included with the latter may have been returned under the former, and vice versa. These 
discrepancies and possible inaccuracies in the figures returned under various groups of 
agricultural occupation have to be borne in mind in the discussion that follows. 


304. The total number of persons returned as earners and working dependants 
under the groups constituting agriculture at the present census is 893,010 and the corres 
ponding figure in 1921 was 627,474. There has thus been an increase of 42 per cent" 
in the category of agricultural workers. This large increase has been contributed bv the 
rise in the number of ordmary cultivators, cultivators of special crops, and agricultural 
labourers. The cause of this rise will be explained when the respective groups are deall 
with. As has been already stated in paragraph 278 above, information as to the total 
number of persons supported by the different occupations is not available because 
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^umW of non-working (lepenc]ant$ has not been recorded separately for each occupation. 

Assuming dvat the proportion of workers to dependants 
now is the same as it was in 1921, viz., 10 to 21, the 
Tear population (rf_depeidants of the agricultural workers works 

Workers in jPopuiation sup-j out to 1,875,320. Adding to this the Working popula- 
agricnUu're j po^ed by j tion of 893,0 1 0^ we get the population supported by 

._^ncn_u^ , agriculture as 2,768,330. From the figures given in 

1921 15-7 51-7 the margin it will be seen that the proportion of agri- 

— cultural workers to the total population has risen from 

15’7 per cent, in 1921 to 17*5 per cent, in 1931 and 
that of the population supported by agriculture from 51*7 per cent, to 54*3 per cent. Tlie 
increase in the actual number of workers is seen reflected in the propcvtional figures also. 
It is worth noting that in spite of this increase the proportion has not come up to the level 
in India as a whole, where the population supported by agriculture was 71 per cent, of the 
total in 1921. 


305. Non-cultivating proprietors are persons who own land but do not cultivate it. Non-cultivating: 
The transfer of land by agriculturists to non-agriculturists will naturally increase the (Gron^i!) 
number of non-cultivating proprietors. These men may either live entirely on the rent they 

receive from land or it may be a subsidiary source of income to them with some other 
occupation as the principal means of livelihood. T o gauge the extent to which the land 
passes from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, the rent receivers r^urned under [vincipwl 
and subsidiary occupations must be considered. In 1921 there were 18,728 rent receivers 

under principal and subsidiary occupation 
Land changing hands ui a year and in 1931 their number has increased to 

23,518. The increase during the decade is, 
therefore, about 26 per cent. The statistics 
supplied by the Registration Department 
show that of the land which changes hands 
in a year about one-fifth passes from agri- 
culturists to non-agriculturists. The figures 
for the last five years are given in the margin. 

The average area that changes hands in a 
year is 327,164 acres, of which non-agri- 
culturists purchase 63,580 acres. In other 
words, 20 per cent, of the land transferred 
in a year passes from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, which must naturally increase the 
number of non-cultivating proprietors. An increase in the latter will automatically lead 
to a proportionate increase ia the number of tenant cultivators, and we find from the figures 
that it is actually so. The number of tenant cultivators returned under principal and 
subsidiary occupations has risen from 59,288 to 74,462 which is equad to an increase of 
26 per cent., almost the same as the increase in the number of non-cultivating proprietors. 

306. According to the classification scheme the term ‘ cultivator ’ includes only the Cultivators 
cultivating owner and the tenant cultivator of ordinary crops. But as far as Travancore isio,*^i 3 
concerned, coconut and pan-vine cultivators, market gardeners, fruit and flower growers 

should also be considered as belonging to this group. In Travancore these crops are cultivat- 
ed not by a special class of farmers, but by the general agriculturists engaged in the cultivation 
of other crops like rice, tapioca, etc. Rubber and tea stand on a different footing. They 
are grown in large estates by European and Indian planters and seldom by ordinary 
cultivators. The number of cultivators excluding those of rubber and tea has increased 
from 482,254 to 551,234 or by 14 per cent, during the decade. The number returned 
under principal occupation alone has been included in these figures. If those returned 
under subsidiary occupation in 1931 are also taken into account, the number at this census 
rises to 784,047 which gives an increase of nearl)r 63 per cent, over the figure for 1921. 

Such a large increase is primarily due to the effect of the passing of Regulations permitting 
the partition of tarwad properties of the three most important marumakkathayam communi- 
ties, namely, the Nayar, Ilava and Nanjanad Vellala. Before the passing of these Regulations 
the properties of the tarwads remained intact under the management of the oldest male 
member of the tarwad. The junior members, though entitled to maintenance, could not 
claim their individual share of the common properties and would not, therefore, have 
appeared as earnCTs in the census schedules. With the partition of the tarwad properties 
each member of the tarwad becomes the absolute owner of his or her share and will, 
therefore, have been returned as an agricultural earner. During the five years ended 


Year 

1 

Total area 
in acres 

From agi'iculturists 
to nrin-a^icuiturists 

Percental 

Area m acres 

1 

1925-26 

236,6'!2 

52,712 

22 

1926-27 

352,211 

61,199 

18 

1927-28 

373.023 

61,899 

17 

1928-29 

\ 366.0'^5 

53,172 

15 

1929-30 

1 307,811 

84,287 

27 

Average 

1 327, 164 

63,580 

20 
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August 1930 since the passing of the Regulations, 46,644 marumakkathayam 
tarwads have partitioned their properties among members numbering nearly 
560,000. Of these, the individual share of more than 2 1 8,000 persons does not exceed 
25 cents of land. Most of these will have sold away these minute bits of land and be- 
taken themselves to other occupations or joined the ranks of the unemployed. Many of the 
fortunate persons who have inherited larger extent of land have probably become culti- 
vators and the addition of these must have contributed mainly to the increase in the number 
of cultivators returned at this census. 

307. If the proposition that the increase in the number of cultivators is chiefly due 
to the partition of the properties of marumakkathayam families is correct, there ought to be 
a fall in the acreage of land per cultivator. Excluding the land under rubber and tea, the 
area under cultivation in 1921 was 1,910,837 acres and this when divided by the number 
of cultivators (482,254) gives an average area of 3‘96 acres per head. In 1931 the area 
under cultivation was 2,064,693. If this is divided by the number of cultivators returned 
under principal occupation (551,234), the average area per cultivator is 3*7 acres and if 
divided by the numbers returned under principal and subsidiary occupations (784,047) it 
drops to 2*6 acres, a fall of nearly one-third from the figure for 1921, as compared with an 
increase of 63 per cent, in the number of cultivators returned under principal and 
subsidiary occupations. 

308. An increase in the number of cultivators, without a proportionate increase 

in the area under cultivation, leads to the sub- 
Partuwn of the tancad pro^rti£fnf A'dyars,< division of holdings and tends to render them 

uneconomic, the magmtude ot this evil cannot 
be fully realised from the average acreage per 
cultivator. The very minute fractions to which 
holdings have been sub-divided as a result of the 
partitions effected will be evident from the figures 
given in the margin which have been worked out 
from the statistics supplied by the Registration 
Department. Nearly 39 per cent, of the individuals 
got only less than 25 cents of land each, 63 per 
cent, got less than 50 cents, 82 per cent, less than 
one acre, 93 per cent, less than two acres, 98*6 
per cent, less than five acres and only 1 *4 per cent, 
more than five acres each. 

309. As has been already stated, most of the persons who received small bits of 
land may have sold away their shares and thereby some consolidation of holdings may 
have been brought about. Statistics regarding the size of the holdings in general in this 
State were collected in the economic census conducted along with the population census. 
The results of this census are dealt with at length in Appendix IV. Here it will suffice 
to state the conclusions. It is seen that about 6 per cent, of the total holdings in this 
State are less than 20 cents in extent, about 1 1 per cent, less than 60 cents, 38 per cent, 
less than one acre, 62 per cent, less than two acres, 87 per cent, less than five acres, 
95*5 per cent, less than 1 0 acres and 4*5 per cent. 1 0 acres and over. If 1 0 acres is 
considered to be the minimum size of an economic holding, oiJy less than five per cent, of 
the holdings fall within this category. 


Extent of individual 
share 

Number of 
shareholders 
in each group 

Less than 5 cents 

44,016 

6 — 10 cents . 

48,560 

11-25 „ 

125,729 

26-60 „ 

134,708 

51 — 75 „ 

68,555 

76—100 „ 

37,364 

1—2 acres 

63,236 

2-5 „ 

29,738 

5-10 „ 

5.830 

Over 10 acres 

2,073 

Total 

559,809 


AgFicuitttrai 3\Q. The numbers recorded as agricultural labourers under group 7 in the census 

labottP (Groups schedule do not show their correct strength. A great many of those returned as labourers 
7 and 191.) otherwise unspecified under group 191 will have also to be included under the category 
of agricultural labourers, but it is impossible to say what proportion of them should be so 
included. The disparity between the figures in these two groups at the present and the 
last census, which can be seen from the marginal statement, can only be due to a larger 

proportion of agricultural 

Occupation 1931 1921 Variation labourers having been 

included in the class of un- 

Group T^Agrieultural labourers . 250,618 108,585 +131 Specified labourers at the last 

Group 191 — Labourers unspecified. 112,267 202,858 — 45 CenSUS than at the present. 

Total . 362,885 3ii,M3 +17 Pon tile purpose of comparing 

the figures of the two censuses 

fore, be considered together. The total labour population hL^ in'i^eS'^rom^ 3 1 E443 
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in 1921 to 362,885 in 1931, i. e., by 17 per cent., and the number of labourers per 100 
cultivators returned under principal occupation has also risen from 65 to 66. The 
increase, though small, indicates the tendency on the part of the cultivators to depend 
more and more on hired labourers to carry on actual cultural operations. The majority of 
the agricultural holdings in Travancore, as we have already seen, are so small that the 
cultivators can attend to the farming operations themselves without the help of hired 
labour. But the Travancore cultivator, though his holding may only be a tew cents, is, as 
a rule, a gentleman farmer. He does not like to soil his hand by handling a plough. 
The Nayar, the Vellala, the Ilava and the Syrian Christian who form the bulk of the 
farmers in this State generally want the Pulayan, the Parayan or the Kuravan to do all 
the manual work in the field for them and that is why we find here a larger number of 
agricultural labourers than the smallness of the size of the majofity of holdings warrants. 
In this respect Travancore differs from some provinces in Northern India as can be seen 

from the figures given in the margin, 
for Travancore is the proportion of 
labourers returned under group 7 at 
census, and the figures for the provinces are those 
given in paragraph 212 of the India Census 
Report, 1921. The statement shows that except- 
ing Madras and Central Provinces and Berar, 
Travancore has a higher proportion of agricultural 
labourers to cultivators than any other province. 
In Assam there are only three labourers to 100 
cultivators, while in Travancore there are 1 5 times 
that number. Bengal, where the average size of 
the holding is about three acres as against 2’6 
acres in Travancore, has only 19 labourers per 
100 cultivators as compared with 45 in this State. 
In Bengal the small cultivator evidently attends to 
the cultural operations him self, while in Travancore he leaves it to the members of the 
depressed classes to work for him. 


Province 

1 Num>icv of 1 

, aLiTicuItnral j 
1 labourei^ per ; 
KlO cultiviitor^ 

Aj'Sam (1921) 

;! 

Punjab ,, 

12 

United Provinces (1921) 

in 

Bengal „ 

19 

Bihar and Oris<a „ 

Burma 

29 1 

Bombay ,, 

' o 1 

Travancore (1931) 

45 i 

Madras (1921) 

Central Provinces and 

58 ! 

1 

Berar (1921) 

S2 , 


The figure 
agricultural 
the present 


311. The cultivators of coconut and pan-vine, market gardeners, flower and fruit 
growers have been already dealt with in the foregoing paragraphs under general agri- 
culture. Coffee is a minor crop in Travancore. Very little of it is grown and only 1 10 
persons have been returned as engaged in its cultivation. The only special crops of 
importance to this State are tea and rubber. The area under tea has increased from 
47,105 acres to 74,616 acres during the decade, i. e., by 58’4 per cent., and rubber 
by 21 '5 per cent, from 51,018 acres to 61,986 acres. Separate figures of the workers 
in tea and rubber gardens are not available for 1921. Both together numbered 16,786 
in that year and now the number stands at 71,159 showing an increase of nearly 324 
per cent . The area under tea and rubber has increased only by about 40 per cent, 
and the increase in the working population by 324 per cent, is, therefore, abnormal. 
Great care was taken to obtain correct figures of the estate population at the present census. 
The estate schedules were specially scrutinised and ail mistakes committed in copying the 
entries on slips removed . Separate returns were also called for from the estates in connection 
with the enquiry into immigration, and the returns that were received were found to tally 
with the corresponding enumeration schedules. The actual number of workers in tea 
and rubber gardens is even slightly more than the number shown by the occupation 
returns. In paragraph 123, Chapter 111, of this Report the correct number which has 
been specially compiled from the estate schedules, after correcting the possible mistakes 
in the entries, has been given as 76,119 as against 71,159 as stated above. This 
small difference is probably due to some workers in estates having been included in 
unspecified labourers (group 191) on account of the ambiguous entries in the occupation 
columns of the schedules. The number of workers in tea and rubber gardens at the 
present census could, therefore, be, under no circumstances, less than the figures given in 
the occupation table. The estate population would have even been considerably more 
than that revealed by the census if normal conditions had prevailed. By the beginning of 
1931 the economic depression had reached an acute stage, and of all ccmmodities rubber 
suffered most. At the time of the census hardly any rubber estate in the State had the 
full complement of the labour force it maintained before the depression. Large numbers 
of coolies had been disbanded and several estates were put on a care and maintenance 
basis. But for these circumstances 62,000 acres of rubber would certainly have had 
considerably more than 7,099 workers, the number returned at the census. 

3n 


Cultivation of 
tea and rub- 
ber (Groups 
14'and 15). 
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Cattle breeding 
(Group 21). 


Fishing (Group 
27). 


Industries, 
(Sub-class III) . 


LM6 


312. Tea and rubber, as iar as they come within the definition of organized 
industry, will be dealt with in a subsequent paragraph. It may, however, be noted here 
that the number of workers returned under organized industry comes to 62,452 in the case 
of tea and 6,838 in the case of rubber as against 64,060 and 7,099 respectively given 
in the occupation table. Tea is cultivated only on estate scale, and rubber mostly so. 
The difference between the two sets of figures mentioned above must, therefore, be 
due to the failure to fill up column 1 2 of the schedule in respect of some workers. Out 
of 74,616 acres of tea more than 70,000 acres are owned by Europeans and only 
about 4,000 acres by Indians, and out of 61,986 acres of rubber about 45,000 acres are 
in the hands of Europeans and 1 7,000 in the hands of Indians. From State Table III 
it will be seen that the managers of tea estates consist of 3 1 Indians and 1 1 5 Europeans, 
while among the managers of rubber estates there are I 70 Indians and 45 Europeans, 
Some European estates have Indians as Assistant Managers or Superintendents and that 
is why the ratio of European to Indian Managers is not proportionate to the area of the 
plantations owned by them. In the case of other supervising and technical staff the 
proportion of Indians to Europeans is greater. Out of a total of 528, as many as 497 are 
Indians and only 3 1 are Europeans. 

One remarkable feature of the labourers employed in tea and rubber gardens is 
the large proportion of women to men in the former. Tea gardens employ 756 females 
to 1,000 males, while in rubber plantations the proportion is only 167 to 1,000. 

313. The total number returned under stock raising (Order 1-d) is 5,889, of 
whom 4,541 are cattle and buffalo breeders. Cattle breeding is not a profitable occupa- 
tion in Travancore. There are hardly nine persons in 1 0,000 engaged in this profession. 
The unsuitability of the moist climate, the inadequacy of pasture lands, and the indifference 
of the people account for the dearth of cattle breeders. 

Though the heading of this group in the classification scheme is “fishing and 
pearling”, the latter may safely be omitted, because there is no pearl fishing in this State 
at present. Travancore has a coast line of about 200 miles and backwaters covering an 
area of nearly I 75 square miles. It, therefore, affords great scope for the fishing industry. 
It is estimated that the annual harvest of fish amounts to more than 90,000 tons of which 
two-thirds are consumed locally and one-third is exported yielding an annual income of 
about Rs. 40 lakhs to the country. The number of persons returned at the present census 
with fishing as their principal occupation is 38,120 and as subsidiary occupation 1,1 10 
the two together making a total of 39,230 as against 33,402 at the last census, the 
increase being 1 7 per cent. Fishing is ordinarily man’s occupation, and hence for every 
1 ,000 men 83 women only are engaged in it. This is an industry which affords great 
possibilities of development. The introduction of improved methods of catching and 
curing fish and the exploitation of the deep sea fisheries which have not yet been touched 
would increase the food supply and give employment to a larger population than is now 
engaged in this occupation. 


314. I have passed over Sub-class II (Exploitation of minerals) because the 
total number employed in mining in this State is only 2,801 of whom 1,952 are engaged 
in quarrying building materials and 439 in the manufacture of salt. Next to agriculture 
Industry is the most important occupation of the people, and so I propose to deal with it at 
some length. The total working population (earners and working dependants) returned 
under industries is 351,076 in 1931 as against 328,093 in 1921 showing an increase 
of seven per cent, only, while the increase in the population of the State is 27'2 per cent 
The much slower rate of growth of the industrial than of the general population has naturally 
reduced the proportion of industrial workers to the total population during the decade 
In 1921 the proportion was 8' I per cent, and in 1931 it dropped to 6'9 per cent. The 
number of persons supported by industries (workers and dependants \ assuming that the 
ratio of workers to dependants in 1921 holds good now also, is 771,312 in 1931 as 
compared with 720,837 in 1921, ^ving a ratio of 15’1 per cent, of the aggregate popula- 
tion at the present census and 1 8 per cent, at the last. It may be noted in passing 
that the proportion of the population supported by industries is higher in Travancore than 
in India as a whole, where the percentage was 10'5 in 1921 as against B’l per cent, in 
Travancore at present. 
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315. The marginal statement shows the number and proportion of workers in 
the principal industries and the variations since 1921. The general increase in 

industrial workers, as has been 


Xurnber and 'percentage of workers {^earners and xcor'king d.ependants) 
in the principal industries 


ladustiT 

Number 
in 1931 

rerceutage 

' 

1 ariation 
since 1921 
per cent. 

Industries 

351.076 

100 

+ 70 

Textiles 

130.590 

37-0 

9- 8-6 

Wood 

55.253 

15-7 

+ 1.5-3 

Metals 

13,493 

3-8 

— 4-2 

Ceramica 

9.302 

2-6 

+ 7-4 

Chemical 

11.610 

3-3 

+ 13-4 

Food 


16-0 

-- 19-4 

Dress 

42,1.56 

12-0 

+ 4-8 

Building 

17.024 

4-H 

-i- 344 -i; 

Miscellaneous 

13,737 

3-9 

-r 9-6 


already stated, is about 7 per cent. 
Taking the different classes of 
industries, it is seen that the increase 
in building industries is as much as 
344‘6 per cent. This is abnormal 
and can only be due to some work- 
men engaged in building construction 
being included in unspecified 
labourers in 1921. Among the 
other industries increase is recorded 
in textiles, wood, ceramics, chemical, 
dress and miscellaneous industries 
and decrease in metals and food 
industries. In the case of the latter 
the decrease, which is 1 9'4 per cent., 
is entirely in the number of toddy 
drawers, while in other industries there is not only no decrease but a substantial increase. 
The cause of the fall in the number returned under toddy drawing has already been 
explained. 

The relative importance of the different groups of industries can be gauged from the 

figures in column 3 of the 
above table and from 
the marginal diagram. 
Textiles employ the largest 
proportion of industrial 
workers (37per cent. ), in- 
dustries connected with 
food 16 per cent., wood 
industries 1 5*7 per cent., 
industries relating to dress 
and toilet 1 2 per cent., and 
others 19*3 per cent. 


Diagram 65 - showing the percentage of workers 
in tiifferent groups of industries 
to total industrial workers. 
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Miscellaneous 


table shows the distribution of workers in factory (organised) 

and cottage industries. 

Of the total population 
of 351,076 engaged 
industries 24,511 


of 


1 Total workers 

;Faetorj worker.' 

Cottage worker: 

351076 

24,511 

326,565 


8,520 

■ 122,070 

3S0 

1 112 

268 

. 5.522.53 

i 318 

54,935 

13. 4! 13 

727 

12.766 

;t,302 

2.926 

6.376 

11,010 

ia9S 

I 10.412 

( {5<i,l07 ! 

8.12.-< 

' 48,039 

42,15f) 

309 

41.847 

'| 48 : 

18 

1 

17,024 

64 

1 16,960 

'i 

463 

1 677 

'! 17t) 

175 

' 1 

. i 

.1 13,737 

1,523 

! 12.214 
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(7 per cent.) only are 
factory workers and the 
remaining 326,565 (93 
per cent.) are cottage 
workers. These figures 
show the preponderating 
importance of cottage 
industries and the com- 
parative insignificance of 
the factory industries to 
this State. 


317 The spinning wheel has not yet found a haven in Travancore. Cotton is not 
country in spite of the vehement propaganda of the advocates ot tne cnatK V 


Factory and 

cottage 

industries, 


Cotton spinning 
and weaving 
(Group 43 . 
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mill was started in Quilon some years ago and after passing through many vicissitudes 
it has become practically defunct. Cotton weaving, on the other hand, is a long established 
cottage industry in the State. There was a time when Travancore was able to produce 
all the cloths she required and even more for export. But with the advent of cheap mill- 
made cloths the indigenous hand loom industry began to languish and continued to 
decline. Some enthusiasm is now being shown for the revival of this industry, but it has 
not been in operation long enough to produce any material improvement. The census 
returns practically show no increase in the number of persons following weaving as their 
principal means of livelihood. The number was 14,713 in 1921 and 14,636 in 1931. 
Weaving has, however, been taken up as a subsidiary occupation by a number of persons 
in recent years, and according to the present census there are 1,588 such persons. If 
these are added to the full-time weavers and their helpers, the total number in 1931 shows 
an increase of about 10 per cent, over the figure in 1921. 

Weaving is carried on mainly as a cottage industry. Of 14,636 workers, only 
1,070 are employed in organized industry and the remaining 13,566 are all cottage 
workers. The workers are composed of 12,768 males and 1 ,868 females which give a 
ratio of '46 females to 1,000 males. 

Coir yarn 31 8 . The heading of group 45 in the classification scheme is “Rope,twine, string and 

(Group^iS) fibres,” but the discussion here is confined to coir yam, because practically all the 

persons returned under the above group, except a few engaged in the palmyTah fibre industry 
in South Travancore, are workers in the coir yarn industry. The number recorded as 
earners (principal occupation) and working dependants at the present census is 1 12,799, 
and besides these 1 3,628 persons who follow some other principal occupation have returned 
coir yarn industry as subsidiary occupation, so that the total number of persons engaged in 
this industry either as full-time or part-time workers is 126,427, In 1921 the number was 
102,634 and the increase during the decade has, therefore, been 23 per cent. Of the 
total number, 7,245 or a little below 6 per cent only, are workers in factories and the 
remaining 1 19,182 (94 per cent.) are carrying on the industry in their own homes. It is 
interesting to note that more than two-thirds of the workers are females, the ratio being 
2,079 females to 1 ,000 males among earners and working dependants together. Among 
full-time earners there are only 1 ,339 females per 1 ,000 males, but among the working 
dependants, i. e., those who regularly assist the earners without themselves earning wages, 
the ratio of females to males is as much as 4,81 1 to 1 ,000. Preparation of the coconut fibre 
and the spinning of coir yarn are carried on mainly as cottage industries. Very often men, 
women and grown-up children in a household are engaged in these works during their 
leisure hours. Women who prefer to work indoors find this occupation more congenial 
to them than men and consequently there are considerably more women than men workers 
in it. The weaving of mats and mattings out of coir yarn prepared by cottage workers is 
done largely in factories and there more men than women are engaged, the proportion 
being only 1 8 1 females to 1 ,000 males, 

319. The importance of coir yarn industry to this country can be gauged from the 
fact that out of 351,076 industrial workers 126,427 or 36 per cent, are employed in this 
industry alone, and that out of the total export trade of Rs. 1 1’25 crores in 1930, the 
value of the products of the coir yarn industry exported from the country amounted to more 
than two crores. The industry has been hit hard by the present economic depression. Coir 
yarn prices have slumped heavily. In 1925 the price went up to a maximum of Rs. 122 
per candy, but in 1931 it dropped to so low as Rs. 40. In spite of this heavy fall the 
industry is struggling on and with the return of normal conditions it is bound to develop 
and provide employment to a larger number of persons than at present. 

Wood industries 320. The number employed in various wood industries included in Order 7 is 
G?Mps 54 - 56 U 55,253 as against 47,934 in 1921. The order contains 10, 1 22 sawyers, 20,607 carpen- 
ters, turners and joiners, and 24,524 basket -weavers, cane workers, etc. In the first two 
classes very few women are employed, while in the last the number of women is about two 
and a half times that of men. Basket weaving is a common cottage industry among the 
depressed classes, such as Kuravas and Farayas, and it is mostly their womenfolk who 
do the work. The industry provides employment to 16,572 earners of whom two-thirds 
are women, and to 7,952 working dependants of whom more than 81 per cent, are women. 
Besides these, 2,770 men and 3,439 women follow basket weaving and allied industries 
as subsidiary occupations. Of the number engaged in wood industries, organized industry 
can claim only 318 persons of whom nearly one-half are employed in saw mills and the rest in 
cane works. 
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321. The number of metal workers is 13,493, which is only about a fourth of that Metals 
■engaged in wood industries. Blacksmiths account for 9,826 of the above number. Groups *S9-62). 
W orkers in brass, copper and bell-metal number 2,9 1 5 which shows an increase of 1 6 per 

cent, over the fi^e in 1921. Travancore has been famous for the bell-metal industry 
from very early times. The metal mirror {Aranmula kannddi) is not made anywhere 
in India except here. Bell-metal images of fine workmanship which adorn many a temple 
in this country bespeak of the glorious days when the art of casting had attained a high 
degree of excellence. The introduction of cheap machine-made brassware from outside 
lias made the indigenous bell-metal articles unpopular and the local industry has, therefore, 
fallen on evil days. By the organization of the workers it ought to be possible to lessen 
the cost of production and turn out articles suited to modern tastes, and by wide advertise- 
ments new markets could be tapped and better prices obtained for the goods. In these 
ways this languishing industry could be revived and developed. 

322. The manufacture of earthenware gives empJoyment to 6,167 persons and brick i Ceramics 
and tile works to 3, 1 35 persons. Since 1 92 1 there has been a slight fall in the number •Qroups L & 64j 
engaged in both these industries. Tile manufacture is a comparatively recent introduction * 

in Travancore, but it has made rapid progress and continued to do so till the present trade 
depression set in. The fall in price and the lack of demand have forced the managers 
of tile factories to reduce the number of operatives and diminish the output. At the time 
of the census the number of employes in brick and tile factories was 2,926 which was less 
than the number employed in 1 92 1 by 43 K 


323. The number employed in different chemical industries, such as the manufacture 

of matches, soaps, and aerated waters, and the refining of vegetable oils is 1 1,610 of whom (Order lo 
as many as 10,705 are engaged in the last named industry. Oil pressers have increased 66-70). 

by nearly 1 5 per cent, during the decade. The increase is mostly among the cottage 
workers. Organized mdustry, represented by the power-driven copra crushing mills which 
aie congregated in the town of Alleppey, has recorded only 612 workers against 659 in 
1921. The fall is naturally due to the effect of theitrade depression. 

324. Food industries consist chiefly of rice husking, pounding, and 
and molasses manufacture, sweetmeat and condiment making and toddy 
total number returned under these industries is 56,167 which is less than the number in 
1921 by 19 '4 per cent. The fall is entirely under toddy drawing. The other industries 
have all recorded a substantial increase in the number of workers. 

325. The persons engaged in rice husking and pounding have increased by 1 7 Rice husking 

per cent. Rice husking is carried on chiefly as a cottage industry by women. There are ’^li- 

no doubt a few rice husking mills in good working condition, but the number of employes 

therein is only 226. Though this' is slightly more than the number recorded in 1921 
(149), the progress in the industry cannot be considered to be adequate in view of the 
large scope that exists for its development. There is, however, the consolation that in the 
absence of sufficient mills, rice husking as a cottage industry is giving employment to 1 8,025 
persons, of whom 17,141 are women consisting of 15,672 earners and 1,469 working 
dependants. 

326. Jaggery making occupies 5,1 10 persons of whom only 46 are engaged in jaggery making 
organized industry, and the remaining 5,064 are carrying on the business as a cottage IGroup 74). 
industry in their own homes. Jaggery is made from palmyrah palm juice in South Travan- 
core and from sugarcane in Central and North Travancore. The former is mainly in the 

Tiands of women and hence the proportion of women to men workers is 6,137 to 1,000. 

TTie numbo’ returned under this industry has increased from 3,01 2 in 1921 to 5,110 
in 1931. 

327. The number of sweetmeat and condiment makers has multiplied about seven Sweetmeat 
times that recorded in 1921. In that year there were only 1,159 workers in this industry, 

but now there are 8,026. This large increase is due to the development of a new 
industry, namely, the preservation and export of cashew kernels to the United States 
during the last few years. Cashew-nuts are first roasted and shelled, and the kernels are 
cleaned, graded and packed in cans with carbon dioxide gas as a preservative. In 1 930 
cashew kernels to the value of Rs. 7^ lakhs were exported from Travancore, whereas in 
1921 there was no export at all. This is an organized industry and according to the 
present census 6,285 females and 665 males are employed in it. There is a growing 
demand for this article in the United States and if introduced in other Western countries. 


grinding, jaggery industries 
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it will surely create a demand there also. This is what the Indian Trade Commissioner 
in London says about the market for cashew-nuts in England in his report for 1931-32. 
“ These nuts will have a good market in this country if their use as dessert nuts can be 
cultivated. They can easily be introduced as an alternative to almonds, especially as 
the latter are very dear, and are not readily forthcoming from Empire sources, ” The 
industry has, therefore, great possibilities of development. 

328. The fall in the recorded number of toddy drawers is from 47,824 in 1921 
to 23,2’46 in 1931. The anti-drink movement and the spread of education have probably 
contributed to this fall to some extent ; but the main cause is, I believe, the aversion on 
the part of the men engaged in the profession to own it. 

329. Persons employed in dress and toilet industries (Order 1 2) have increased 
from 40,221 in 1921 to 42,156 in 1931, though among barbers there is a fall of 3,557. 
Under building industries (Order 14) the number of workers recorded at the present 
census is 1 7,024 as against 3,829 at the last. Evidently, a large numbo’ of labourers 
engaged in building construction were included in unspecified workmen in 1921. Printers 
and book-binders (Group 95) have increased from 1,235 to 1,665 and makers of jewellery 
(Group 98) from 9,357 to 9,714 during the last decade. Of the printers and book- 
binders as many as 1 ,409 out of 1 ,665 are working in organized industry, while out of 
9,714 jewellers there are only 36 such workers. 

330. Persons engaged in transport number 37,628 as against 31,796 in 1921. 
Water transport employs the largest number, viz., 13,541. In Travancore which has an 
extensive system of water communications, with canals and backwaters forming a continuous 
chain and running throughout the length of the country, and with numerous navigable 
rivers flowing across the land from the mountains to the sea, it is but natural that water 
transport outstrips other methods of transport. The chief vehicle used for this purpose is 
the old fashioned canoe which in point of speed is slower than any other vehicle, but in 
point of cheapness beats all others. Out of 13,541 persons engaged in water transport 
all but 237 earn their livelihood as canoemen. Motor and steam boats which employ 237 
persons and which are used mainly for passenger traffic have increased from 36 to 50 
between 1921 and 1931. Of 20,353 workers returned under transport by road, 7,108 
are labourers employed on roads and bridges, 4,373 are owners, managers and employes 
connected with motor-cars, buses and lorries, and 7,91 1 are mainly owners and drivers of 
bullock carts. In 1921 the corresponding figures were 3,339, 167 and 3,278 respectively. 
Labourers and cart drivers seem to have more than doubled since the last census. Such 
an apparently large increase might be due to some employes of these classes having been 
included in unspecified labourers and workmen in 1921. In the case of mechanically 
driven vehicles plying for hire, the owners and employes have increased from 167 to 4,373. 
If to these are added private motor-drivers and cleaners returned under group 1 86, the 
total number employed in connection with motor-cars, buses and lorries, according to the 
present census, is 6,492, which is seven times the number (925) recorded in 1921. Such 
a large increase indicates the phenomenal development of motor traffic in the last decade, 
which is fully borne out by the rise in the number of motor vehicles in use and the number 
of vehicles and accessories and the quantity of petrol imported annually. Up to 1921 
only 152 motor vehicles were registered in Travancore, while the number registered up to 
1931 rose to 2,475. Similarly, the value of motor cars and accessories imported rose 
from Rs. 91,456 in 1921 to Rs. 10,99,097 and that of petrol from Rs. 2,16,997 to 
Rs. 20,83,667. 


331. The number employed on railways has increased from 1,090 to 1,997 since 
1921. There has been no addition to the railway mileage during the last decade, but at 
the time of the census, work was going on in connection with the extension of the line from 
the outskirts of Trivandrum to the centre of the town, which presumably accounts for the 
increase in the number of employes. The number of persons employed in Post (including 
Travancore Anchal Semce) and Telegraph has risen from 1,515 to 1,737 which ma y 
be regarded as normal increase due to the natural expansion of these services. 

332. Next to agriculture and industry, trade is the most important occupation of the 
people of this State. It gives employment to 156,031 earners and working dependants 
and to 20,617 odiers as subsidiary occupation, both together totalling 176,648 as against 
1 57,395 in 1921 . The increase during the decade is, th^efore,)! 2 per cent. The earners 

he number 
of workers 
population, 
importance 


ana worsing aqrcnaanis lorm aooui tnree per cent, of the population, and 
supported by this occupation (i. e. workers and dependants), assuming the rati( 
to dependants to be the same as that in 1921, comes to nearly 8 per cent, of th 
The corresponding proportion in India in 1921 was only 57 per cent The 
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•of trade to Travancore can be gauged from the following statistics. In 1921 the value of 
exports and imports aggregated nearly Rs. II|^ crores and in 1931 it rose to Rs. 20^ 
crores. In 1921 the number of markets recorded in the Census Report was 1 07 and 
their annual transactions were over Rs. crores. In 1931 the number reported by the 
Tahsildars is over 500 and the annual transactions exceed Rs. 6 crores. In addition 
to these, there are also 58 cattle markets transacting business for over Rs. 34 lakhs 
annually. 

333. The total number following banking and allied business has risen from 2,922 Bank managers, 
in 1921 to 4,089 in 1931, an increase of nearly 40 per cent. The enormous growdi of ^°”( 0 rder** 23 )’ 
joint-stock banks and co-operative credit societies accounts for such a large increase in 

the number of persons employed in these concerns. Banks have increased from 42 to 1 95 
and their working capital from about Rs. 1 5 lakhs to Rs. 42j lakhs, and the co-operative 
societies from 227 to 1,784 and their working capital from Rs. 3j lakhs to Rs. 63| 
lakhs in the course of the last decade. 

334. Hotel-keepers, tea-shop proprietors and employes have increased by 14 per Hotels, cafes, 

cent, from 14,880 in 1921 to 16,963 in 1931. TTie development of motor traffic has ^i). 

contributed largely to the increase in the number of hotels and tea-shops. At the junctions 

of roads and at the bus halting stations one sees a number of these refreshment stalls, well 
patronised. In towns and important villages one can hardly walk a lew yeirds without passing 
one of them. The investment required for opening a tea-shop is small and to a man of limited 
means it appears to be a lucrative business. A tea-shop is generally run as a joint family 
concern, the wife attending to cooking, cleaning and other menial works and the husband 
serving the customers. The proportion of women to men engaged in this occupation is, 
therefore, 866 to 1 ,000, while taking trade as a whole there are only 304 women workers 
to 1,000 men. 

335. Dealers in various sorts of foodstuffs such as rice, fish, grains, piilses, sweet- other trade in 
meats, tobacco, etc., form the bulk of the people engaged in other trade. Their total foodstuffs 
strength is 99,280 as compared with 90,580 in 1921. The workers, excluding those 

who follow the business as subsidiary occupation, number 86,299, forming 55 per cent, 
of the workers in the entire trading business. TTte general store-keepers, shop-keepers 
and other traders returned under Order 39 (Group 150) belong in all probability to the 
class of traders included in Order 32. With the addition of these the number in the latter 
order goes up to 96,41 1 which is nearly 62 per cent, of the total number engaged in trade. 

In other words, 62 per cent, of the traders deal in commodities which make up the food 
• of the people. 

336. Persons engaged in public administration include the officers of the municipal Public admini- 
bodies and of the State service other than the Army, Police, engineers, doctors, school- stration 
masters, etc., who are shown under their respective occupations in the classification scheme. 

The number returned under public administration in the above restricted sense is 1 6,684 
against 12,786 in 1921, showing an increase of more than 30 per cent, during the decade. 

One noteworthy feature of the figures of the present census is that 41 1 females are found 
to be employed in the State service, while at the last census no such female employe was 
returned. The liberal policy pursued by the Government of Travancore in spreading 
female education and in throwing open appointments in the various departments of the State 
to women has enabled them to enter Government service and compete with men in the 
administrative field which was till recently the latter’s exclusive preserve. 

337. Sub-class VIII includes religion, law, medicine, instruction, letters, arts and Professions and 
sciences. The number returned under these heads now and at the last census and the Jsub’-dMsYiii) . 

variations between the two censuses 
are shown in the marginal table. 

These figures have to be accepted with 
caution. The fall under religion may 
be due to some religious mendicants 
being recorded under beggars and 
vagrants. Letters, arts and sciences 
include persons following such a variety 
of professions that some of them may 
have been showm under other heads. 

Under law are shown not only lawyers, 
law agents and muktiars, but also lawyers’ clerks, petition v^iters, etc. An addition or 
over 3 000 persons in these professions as prmcipal and subsidiary occupations and as work- 
ing de^ndanls in the course of the decade cannot be considered to be too l^ge in a 
•country where litigation is always on the increase and where a first grade Law College is 
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turning out year after year increasing numbers of law graduates and pleaders, and various', 
educational institutions are sending forth hundreds of educated men and women who, 
finding little scope for other employments, take to petition writing and occupations of allied 
nature. Under medicine there is an increase of more than 48 per cent, during the decade. 
This head includes medical practitioners of registerable qualifications (247), other practi- 
tioners of allopathic, homoeofwithic and ayurvedic systems of medicine, dentists, midwives, 
vaccinators, compounders, and veterinary surgeons. The increase has been contributed 
mostly by the miscellaneous medical practitioners. An increase of 6,783 in the number 
engaged in instruction is a natural consequence of the rapid spread of education. It is 
interesting to note that this profession now employs as many as 3,272 women as against 
1,819 in 1921. Out of the total number of employes of both sexes in the Department of 
Public Instruction, nearly 97 per cent, are professors and teachers and the remaining^, 
three per cent, are clerks and servants connected with education. 

338. The abnormal increase in the number under domestic service from 7,098 in. 
1921 to 714,159 in 1931 is due, as has been already explained in paragraph 278 above, 
to the inclusion of women engaged in house-keeping and doing actual manual work under 
this head at the present census. The number of such women is 681,716. It Is not known 
under which head they were shown at the last census. Some might have been included in 
unspecified labourers, but the large majority of them might probably have been counted as 
dependants. 


339. The number of private motor-drivers and cleaners has increased from 758 to 
2, 1 1 9 in the course of the decade, which is a clear indication of the progress in the use of 
motor cars in this State, apart from the motor vehicles plying for hire under which also a 
substantial increase in the number of employes has been recorded as we have seen in para- 
graph 330 above. 

340. The expression “organized industry,” as it is used in this Report, has been 
defined and the scope of its application to the census in this State explained in paragraph 279 
above. As has been slated therein the figures recorded here relate only to plantations of 
special crops y^tea, rubber and cardamom) cultivated on estate scale and industries conducted 

on factory scale. These figures 
cannot strictly be compared 
with the results of the indus- 
trial census in 1921, because 
that enquiry was made ia 
regard to industrial establish- 
ments employing 1 0 or more 
persons. Bearing this fact in 
mind let us examine in a 
general way the main 
features of the organized indus- 
tries as revealed by the present . 
figures. The number of per- 
sons employed in organized, 
industries is 103,490. Their 
distribution in the main indus- 
tries is shown in the margin. 
Of 1 03,490 persons employed 
in various industries, tea 
gardens have 62,452 or 60’3 
per cent., and these together 
with the cultivators of rubber, 
cardamom and other special 
crops account for as much as 
70 per cent, of the total number, 
and of the remaining 30 per 
cent., textiles can claim 8*2 per 
cent. The chief textile industry 
conducted on factory scale is 
the manufacture of coir mat and 
matting which employs 7, 1 32 
persons or 6-9 per cent, of the 
total number. Organized food 
industries give employment to 

^ j ■ 1 f ■ /-> . , 8) J 28 workers of whom 6,950 

are engaged m cashew-nut factories. Ceramics employ 2,926 persons of whom 2,249 find . 
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1,523 

1'5 
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I'l 
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3-7 
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thesUTI wort -n f industries and of 

these bjZ work m oiimills. Under miscellaneous industries 1,409 persons are emoloved 

m printing presses. Organized transport by mechanically driven vSicles engages 5 775 

‘t' •r'"' ■” -gani^ed tduS j 

these J,/Oo persons are connected with mote? traffic. 


COTTON WEAVING FACTORIES 


PRINTING PRESSES 


RAILWAY 


TILE WORKS 


CARDAMOM PLANTATIONS 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


CASHEW NUT factories 


COIR factories 


TEA PLANTATIONS 


1,078 

Diagram 66 — showing the organised 
1,178 industries empioying 1,000 or more 
persons in Travancore, 1931. 

1,709 
I 2249 
I 2907 



3.788 


N. B. THE BAR rOR TEA PL ANT A.T t ON S 
SHOULD BE ABOUT NINE TIMES 
THAT FOR COIR FACTORIES AND 
IS THEREFORE INCOMPLETE. 


5958 


6950 


7,132 


6 2,4 52 


341 The difference between the figures of the present and the previous censuses r 
has already b^n pointed out. In 191! the industrial census covered 5l establishments 
employing 20 persons or more, and in 1921 all establishments employing 10 persons 
or more. Owing to these differences it is strictly not correct to institute a comparison 
between the figures of these three censuses. Still, a general idea of the progress in 
development of organized industries may be obtained from such a comparison. 

I he statistics relating to some important industries are, therefore, given in the 

T^. 1 1 !.■ • 


Industry 

Number of employ^ 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Eubber plantations 

2,496 

5,867 

6,838 

lea gardens 

2,462 

11,350 

62,452 

Coir factories 

1,983 

5,101 

7,132 

Brick and tile works 

1,510 

3,357 

2,926 

Oil mills 

659 

659 

612 

Cashew, nut factories 

Kil 

Nil 

6,950 

Printing presses 

523 

724 

1,409 

Motor buses and lorries 

Not 

available 

3,788 j 

1 


marginal table. Rubber cultivation 
shows a gradual development, the 
number of workers having risen 
from 2,4% in 1911 to 5,867 in 
1 92 1 and to 6,838 in 1 93 1 . The 

abnormal increase in the tea garden 
employes in the lastidecade is, as has 
been already shown, probably due to 
inaccuracies in the figures of 1921. 
Nevertheless, there has been pheno- 
menal development of tea cultivation 
in the decade. Coir factories have 

. , , f I I Qfld i 8°.°^ P'^ogress during the last 

^o decades. In 191 I there were only 1,983 workers but in 1921 the number rose to 

D.lUl and in 1931 to 7. 132. Brick and tile works and oil mills show a slight decline at 
the present census, probably due to the economic depression. Cashew-nut industry is a 
recent introduction and there are no figures for the previous censuses. The number 
employed in printing presses has almost doubled during the last ten years. Transport by 
motor buses and lorries came to prominence only in the last decade and hence statistics 
relating to it were not collected in 191 1 or 1921. At the present census 3,788 persons 
have been returned as being employed in it. 

342 Of the total number of 1 03,490 employes in organized industries, 3,739 are Proportions of 
rlirecting, supa-vising and clerical staff, 172 are welfare workers and 99,579 areoJ«M^ed*“ 
■operatives, the proportions per 1,000 bdng 36, 2 and 962 respectively. . • 


industries. 


3p 
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Directing, 
supervising and 
clerical staff. 


Welfare 

workers. 


Labour. 


Women and 
children 
employed in 
organized 
industries. 


343. The directing, supervising and clerical staff consists of 3,494 Indians and 

245 others who are mostly Europeans. The staff includes 1 ,030 managers of whom 843 

are Indians and 187 are Europeans. European managers are found chiefly in rubber 

and tea plantations. In the supervising and clerical staff there are 2,651 Indians against 
58 others. 

344. The number of welfare workers in all the industries together is only 1 72. 

This may appear to be too small for a population of nearly 100,000 operatives. But the 
conditions under which most of the industries are carried on are such that there is no 

necessity to make special arrangements to attend to the welfare of the labourers. The 

only places where such arrangements are necessary are rubber and tea plantations and a 
few large factories. The plantations have 90 welfare workers for a population of a little 
over 70,000 labourers, and coir factories which employ less than 7,000 operatives have 
64 of them. 

345. The operatives engaged in the organized industries number 99,579 and of 
these more than 7 1 percent., ;. e., 70,735, are employed in the cultivation of special 
crops, tea alone accounting for as many as 61,414, rubber for 6,347 and other crops for 

2,974. The distribution of the operatives 
in the other important industries is shown 
in the margin. Of the various industries, 
coir and cashew-nut factories employ 
more than 23 per cent, of the operatives 
each, motor buses and lorries 1 2’6 per 
cent., tile and brick works 9*5 per cent., 
railways 5*3 per cent., printing presses 
3*7 per cent., cotton weaving factories 
3*2 per cent., and oil mills 2 per cent. 
The above are the chief organized 
industries in the order of their importance. 
The other industries which employ 1 6*6 
per cent, of the operatives include one 
or two saw mills, one paper mill, two 
match factories, and a few soda water factories, rice mills, fish curing yards, lace and 
embroidery factories, boot and shoe factories and some other minor industries. This is 
all that Travancore can claim in the shape of organized industries and the fact that they 
together employ only less than 30,000 operatives shows their comparative insignificance. 

346. Of the 99,579 operatives employed in organized industries, 35,878 (/. e. 
36 per cent.) are females. The ratio of females per 1,000 males is 563. About 78 
per cent, of the females are employed in tea, rubber and cardamom plantations, in which 
there are 655 female workers per 1,000 males. There is no other industry which 
employs such a large number of females. The only important organized industry in 
which there is a higher proportion of female to male workers is the cashew-nut industry. 
It employs 6,285 females as against 665 males. Coir factories have 1,092 female 
operatives, but this gives only about one female per five males. All the other industries 
together employ about 564 females only. 

Considering the adults separately, it is seen that females number 23,778 against 
44,424 males which gives a proportion of 535 to 1,000. Of the adult females, 16,567 
(70 per cent.) are employed in plantations and of these again more than 1 5 thousand are 
workers in tea gardens. Cashew-nut industry employs 5,873 adult females and coir 
factories 1 ,004- In jhe former there are 1 7 adult females to one adult male while in the 
latter the proportion is one to five. 

ChUdren number 31,377 in the total labour population of 99,579 employed in 

organized industries. In other words, nearly one-third of the operatives are children 
Plantations, and particularly tea g£u*dens, contain the largest number of them, viz., 28 348 
in all plantations together and 26,936 in tea gardens alone. The proportion of' children 
to adults in the latter is 781 to 1,000. Cashew-nut factories employ 705 children against 
6,218 adults or about one child per nine adults, and in the coir factories there are 361 
children as compared with 6,301 adults or one child per 1 7 adults. 


Industiy 

Operatives 

XtLmber 

Percentage 

Coir factories 

fi,C62 

23-1 

Cotton wearing factories 

984 

3’2 

Tile and brick works 

2,733 

9.5 

Oil mills 

.561 

2-0 

Cashew-nut factories 

6,923 

24-0 

Printing presses 

1,071 

3-7 

Motor buses and lorries 

3,634 

12-6 

Railways 

1,537 

5-3 

Others 

4,789 

16-6 

Total . 

28,844 

1000 
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Children employed in organized industries consist of 12,100 females and 19,277 
males, and of these 1 1 ,393 females and 1 6,955 males are employed in plantations, the 
proportion being 672 females to 1,000 males. The number of children employed in 
cashew-nut factories is 705 of whom 4 1 2 are females and 293 are males. Coir factories 
employ only 361 children of whom the majority (283) are males and only 78 are 
females. 

To sum up, the plantations employ the largest number of labourers, (men, women 
and children) but more men than women and the highest proportion of children to adults. 
Cashew-nut factories employ mostly women, children forming almost one-ninth of the adults 
and nearly 59 per cent, of the children being females. The proportions of women to men 
and of children to adults are considerably less in coir factories than in the plantations or 
cashew-nut factories. The number of women and children employed in other industries is 
too small to deserve notice. 


347. Unemployment is now a world-wide problem. In Europe it started mainly as the Unemployment, 
aftermath of the War and in a few years it grew into a big monster which threw out its 
tentacles on all sides and engulfed the whole world. With the present economic depression 
the problem of unemployment has reached an acute stage in every country. In the West it 
is the industrial worker that has been hit hard. The dislocation of trade caused by 
monetary troubles and tariff barriers in various countries, the diminution in the 
purchasing power of the people and the restriction on the output of industrial products have 
thrown millions of factory hands out of employment. In India it is the agriculturist that 
has suffered most. The heavy drop in the prices of the raw materials is mainly responsible 
for the sad plight into which he has been driven. Owing to the absence of statistics it is 
not possible to say to what extent unemployment has increased in Travancore as a result of 
the present slump. The rapid growth of the population which has taxed to the utmost 
the resources of agriculture, the chief occupation of the people, has been the primary cause 
of unemployment in this country. It has been ag^avated in recent years by the spread of 
a system of education which has created in the minds of the youth an aversion to manual 
labour and a craving for employment in Government service. On the top of these has 
come the economic depression which has further reduced the sphere of profitable 
employment. 


Non-working; dopoudauts of lo yeai"^ and over 


348. With a view to ascertain the extent of unemployment among the educated a Unemployment 
special enquiry was conducted at the present census. The results of this enquiry will be 15 

dealt with presently. Here 1 wish to discuss the question of general unemployment with years and over, 
the help of the figures of non-working dependants abstracted from the enumeration 
schedules. We have seen in paiagraph 286 above that judged from the proportion of non- 
working dependants to the total population, there is more unemployment in Travancore than 
in any other State or Province in India except Bengal. Out of a total population of 
5,095,973 in this State, 2,688,679 are non-working dependants. By a special sort these 
have been separated into three groups by sex, namely, those below the age of 15, 
literates of 1 5 years and over, and illiterates of 1 5 years and over. The figures obtained 

in the last two groups are given in the margin. 

Roughly there are 179 thousand males and 321 
thousand females or in all 500 thousand persons of 
1 5 years and over who are entirely unemployed. If 
to this figure is added the number of women 
(681 ,716) who are engaged in house-keeping and 
who are treated as working dependants, the total 
will go up to about 1 , 1 82,000. As these women 
are engaged in some work, though not of the kind 
which gives them wages, we may leave them out of 
account and consider only those who are totally un- 
employed. Their number, as stated above, is 500 
thousand which works out to about 1 0 per 
cent, of the total population. Of these, 1 79 thousand 
are males and 321 thousand are females, the ratio to the total male and female population 
being 7 per cent, and 1 3 per cent, respectively. Of the males, about 79 thousand are 
literate and 1 00 thousand are illiterate, and of the females 73 thousand are literate and 
248 thousand are illiterate. Thus it will be seen that the literate unemployed population 
of 1 5 years and over is 1 52 thousand and the illiterate unemployed of the same ages is 348 
thousand. In other words, there are about 44 literate per 1 00 illiterate unemployed in the 



Male'< 

Females 

Literate 

Illiterate 

91,;)57 

248,179 

Total ' 

191.799 

1 323,194 

Deduct number of 
students of 15 
year.s and over. 

12,210 

i 

3,259 


179,580 

320,935 
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population of 1 5 years and over. If every person who is totally unemployed were to da 
some work and earn even two annas a day, 500 thousand unemployed mentioned above,, 
supposing they work for 20 days in the month, will earn nearly Rs. 1 2^ lakhs in a month 
or Rs. 1 50 lakhs in a year. This is not the place to consider what work they should do. 
For our puipose it is sufficient to note that by doing some work which will give them even 
two annas a day the present unemployed population will be able to add 1 50 lakhs of rupees 
to the national income. Be it remembered that in this calculation we have left out all children 
below 1 5 years, all women engaged in house-keeping and all boys and girls of 15 years 
and over who are at school or college. 


Unemployment 
by religion. 


Unemployment 
by caste. 


349. The number of unemployed literates and illiterates by sex in the population of 
1 5 years and over of each main religion and the percentage of the unemployed to the total 

population are 


Keligion 

Unemployed males 

, ! 

1 Unemployed females ] 

1 J 

Literates 15 
years and 
over 

Illiterate.^ 15 
years and 
over 

i 

jPtrcentage of 

I total iiuem- j 
j ployed to 
total popiila-; 
tion of all 

1 ages ' 

Literates 15 

1 yeai^ and 

1 over 

1 Illiterates 1 5 
years and 

1 over 

i 

reicentage oti 
total unem- 
ployed to 
total popula- 
tion of all 

I ages 


i 

46,058 

1 

fiO.061 

} 

j 6-9 

38,382 1 

15T.530 

1 

1 12-3 

Christian 

32,971 

31,408 

1 7.9 

33.815 

76,i>3-If 

1 1-fO 

Muslim * 

2,709 

J<,373 

1 

' G-1 

1 

559 

14,115 

j 8 ’5 

1 


in 


the 


given in the 
marginal table. 
It will be seen 
from the table 
that the propor- 
tion of the un- 
employed is 
least among 
Muslims, some- 
what higher 
among Hindus 
case of females 


Caste 


Unemployed males 
17 years and over 


and highest among Oiristians. The variations are greater 
than in the case of males. It may seem strange that unemployment is less prevalent among 
Muslim than among Hindu or Christian females. This may be due to the fact that women 
engaged in house-keeping have been excluded from the category of the unemployed. 
Among the unemployed, the proportion of literates to illiterates is 40 to 1 00 in the case of 
Hindus, 60 to 100 in the case of Christians and 15 to 1 00 in the case of Muslims. These 
proportions correspond more or less to the variations in the extent of literacy prevalent 
among the three communities. 

350. We shall now consider unemployment among certain important Hindu castes. 
The discussion is confined to males of 1 7 years and over. The figures \vorked out from 
the number of non-working dependants of 1 7 years and over, together with the percent- 
ages of literates to male population, 7 years and over, are given in the marginal table. 

Generally speaking, it may 
be said that unemploy- 
ment increases with the 
increase in literacy, with 
no doubt a few minor 
exceptions. The Brah- 
man, the Ampalavasi and 
the Kaniyan who show 
the greatest male literacy 
(70 to 80 per cent.) have 
also the largest volume 
of unemployment among 
the male population of 1 7 
years and over, namely, 
13 to 14 per cent. The 
Nayar whose male li- 
teracy is about 62 per 
cent, has a male unemploy- 
ment ratio of 8"5 per cent. 
The corresponding fX’oportions for the Ilava are 42’7 per cent, and 47 per cent.; for the 
Nadar 17'9 per cent, and 4'2 per cent; for the Pulayan 6*9 per cent, and 3’ I per cent. 
.A striking exception to the general rule is the Kammalan. The literacy ratio of this com- 
munity is 45'2 per cent, which is higher than that of Velakkithalanayar, Arayan, Krishnan- 
vaka and Ilava, and yet the unemployment ratio is distinctly lower than that of the other 
castes. Evidently, the spread of education does not affect the employment of artizans of 
the Kammala caste as much as it affects the other castes mentioned above. The labourer 
classes like the Pulayan and the Thantan have the least literacy and also the least 
unemployment. 


Kaniyan _ 
AmpalaTSsi 
Brahman 
Nayar 

V ejakkithalanayar 

Veljajan 

Afayan 

Krishnanvakd] 

llaran 

vaniyan 

NMar 

Kammalan 

Valan 

Pulayan 

Thantan 


1,104 

560 

4,620 

36,839 

.1,239 

2.818 

743 

306 

20,259 

528 

5,075 

4,037 

425 

3,229 

448 


Percentage of un- 
employed to total 
male population of 
all ages 

Percentage of male 
literates to male 
population 7 years 
and over 

14-0 

68-9 

J3-3 

78-4 

13-0 

80-3 

8-5 

61-8 

8-1 

42-6 

8-0 

58-8 

6-3 

43-2 

5-0 

40-5 

4-7 

42-7 

4-6 

35 *4* 

4-2 

17-9 

3-9 

45-2 

3-9 

27-3 

3-1 

6-9 

21 

17-3 
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351. The results of the special enquiry into educated unemployment conducted at 
the present census are set forth in Imperial Table XII — Parts I and II. The special juta**fMtures 
schedule prescribed for this enquiry was supplied only to those who desired to fill it up. returns. 
The statistics collected do not by any means represent the total number of educated un- 
employed in the country at the time of the census. Many of them did not care to receive 
the schedule and fill it up, either because they fesured that the enquiry was prompted by 
some sinister motive or because they were conscious that it would not lead to the opening 
up of fresh avenues of employment. The returns have, therefore, been vitiated by a large 
number of omissions. It is gratifying to note, however, that the enquiry in this State has 
not been such a dismal failure as it has been in some other States and provinces. In 
Baroda, for example, only 270 males educated in English have been returned as un- 
employed, whereas the corresponding number returned in Travancore is 2,534. Several 
other States and provinces seem to have shared the fate of Baroda and the Census 
Commissioner for India, seeing the failure of the enquiry, suggested in his circular letter No. 

23-Comp, dated 4th February 1932 that it might be dropped altogether. But since the 
results of the enquiry in this State are not as unsatisfactory as those elsew'here and since 
the numbers returned may be regarded as a random sample of the total unemployed which 
could be used for a comparative study of the problem of unemployment among different 
classes of people, they are dealt with here as briefly as possible. 

On the whole, 1 2,220 filled-up schedules were received in connection with this 
enquiry and they were distributed as shown below : — 


1 . Passed examinations in English. 

(a) Totally unemployed ... 1,820 

(b) Employed but not suitably ... 217 

2. Educated in English but not passed any examination. 

[a) Totally unemployed ... 847 

(b) Employed but not suitably ... 126 

3. Passed examinations in vernacular. 

(a) Totally unemployed ... 3,491 

(fi) Employed but not suitably ... 1 ,392 

4. Educated in vernacular but not passed any examination. 

(а) Totally unemployed ... 3,373 

(б) Employed but not suitably ... 954 

Total ... 12,220 


Of the above number, 9,531 were totally unemployed and 2,689 had some employ- 
ment with which they were not satisfied. Of the 9,531 totally unemployed, 3,373 were only 

literate in vernacular and had not 
passed any examination, and these 
have therefore been left out of 
account. The remaining 6,158 
persons were distributed as shown 
in the margin. 5'5 per cent, of 
the number of persons returned 
were graduates, 24’ 1 per cent, had 
passed the English School Leaving 
or Matriculation examination, 13*7 
per cent, were educated in English but had not passed any examination and 56’7 had 
passed examinations in vernacular. 

352. The above figures may be compared with some other statistics available in this Comparison 
State. In 1926 the Government of Travancore appointed a committee of officials and aviuaWe' 
non-officials to enquire into the problem of unemployment in the State and suggest statistics, 
remedial measures. The report of this Committee was published in 1928. In response to 
a notice published and widely circulated by the Committee, they received 1,312 
forms filled up by the unemployed. Of these, 321 were from persons who had not 
passed any examination and the remaining 991 were distributed as shown below : — 

Graduates 58, those who passed other examinations in English 279, and those who passed 
examinations in vernacular 654. The corresponding numbers received in the unemploy- 
ment enquiry at the present census are 337, 1,483 and 3,491. The census enquiry has, 
therefore, had much better response than the one conducted by .he Committee. 

3q 




! 

Number 

Percentage 
of the 
total 

1, P<assed examinations in Kngii.^h 

1,S20 

29-G 

r) Graduates 

(h) Endish School Leaving Corti- 

337 

5*5 

ficate holders or Matriculates 

1,4.33 

24-1 

2. Educated in English 

iy-i 4 

13-7 

3. Passed examinations in vernacular 

3,4‘»1 

Ot> • 4 
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Uaemployment 
among persons 
who have 
passed examina' 
tions in 
English. 


io8 


A general idea of the extent of unemployment among persons who have passed 

examinations can be obtained 
from the number of applications 
for appointments received by the 
various departments of Govern- 
ment. The statistics collected by 
the Unemployment Enquiry 
Committee and the number of 
applications for appointments 
received in the Census Office me 
given in the margin. In the years 
1924-1926 the major depart- 
ments of Government received 
2,792 applications, while in 1931 
the Census Office alone received 



Statistics collected by the j 
L'neinploymeiit Eiiijuiry i 
1 Conimirtee. Applications j 
1 received by some major ; 
ilei>aTtments of Govern- i 
ment in the years 

1 ll>2t— 192G 

Application'* 
received in 
the Ceif'Us 
Ortice in 
1931 

Graduate^ 

! 110 

1 

1 2-20 

who other 


1 

examination'^ in EiLsrli'ih 

970 

1 730 

Tho-e who paS'CJ exaiui- 



nations in vernacular 

1,412 

511 

Total 

2-792 

1-481 


1,481 applications, i. e., more than half the number received by the major departments in 
three years. 

The Unemployment Enquiry Committee also made an estimate of the probable 
number of eligible candidates for appointments, the number finding employment and the 
number remaining unemployed. The following is their estimate : — 

Number seeking employment every year ••• 3,500 

,, absorbed in Government service ... 820 

„ ,, in private colleges and schools ... 480 

,, ,, in other private service 60 

Total number finding employment 1,360 

Number unemployed ... 2, 1 40 

2,1 40 persons out ofthe numbers that pass out every year fail to obtain employment. 

353. The total number of persons who have passed some examination or other in 
English, returned as unemployed, is 1,820, consisting of 337 graduates and 1,483 

Matriculates or English School Leaving Certificate 

: 7 holders. The latter includes also those who have 

passed the Intermediate examination and the former 
comprises those who have obtained the degrees of 
B. A., M. A., M. Sc., B. Sc., L. T. and technical 
degrees in Agriculture, Commerce, Medicine and 
Law. The proportional distribution of the total 
number, according to the examinations passed, is 
shown in the margin. The large majority of the un- 
employed (nearly 72 per cent.) are Matriculates or 
School Leaving Certificate holders, next to them come B. A.’s with about 1 3 per cent, 
and then the Intermediates with about 1 0 per cent. These proportions correspond more 
or less to the number of persons who pass these examinations every year. In 1 930, 

1,370 persons passed the School Leaving 


Examination 

passed 

i Percentage 
j of the total 

B. A. 

i 

12 7 

Intermediate 

9-fi 

S. L. C. or Matric 

71-9 

Technical and commercial 

1- 1 

Others 

1 -7 

1 


Age-group 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Below 20 

232 

209 

23 

20—21 

911 

882 

1)2 

25—29 

188 

471 

11 

30—31 

121 

120 

1 

35 — 39 

30 

.30 


10 & above 

5 

5 



Caste or 1 

Percentage 

religion | 

of the total 

1 

Christian 

37-2 i 

Nayar 

33 5 

Brahman 

10*7 

Other Hindus 

9.9 

Ilava 


Muslim 

O- 

< ! 

l 


examination, 496 passed the B. A. degree 
examination and 267 passed the Inter- 
mediate examination. The unemployed 
graduates returned include 1 0 females and 
the S. L. C. holders and Matriculates 90 
femeJes. The marginal table shows the 
distribution by age-group of 1,820 un- 
employed who have passed examinations 
in English. It will be seen from the table 
that about 52 per cent, of the total are between 20 and 
25 years of age and 27 per cent, between 25 
and 29 years. The unemployed are distributed 
by caste and religion as shown in the margin. 

The Christians have the highest proportion of the un- 
employed (37 '2 per cent.) and the Muslims the lowest 
(0'7 per cent.). Of 100 unemployed females, 49 are 
Christians, 34 are Nayars and the rest belong to other 
communities. 55 per cent, of the unemployed are 


whose fathers are artizans or menials. 


sons of cultivators and there is hardly one per cent. 
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354. This group most probably contains persons who have failed to secure a pass Unemployment 

in the English School Leaving or Matriculation examina- e^catedln*'*'** 
tion. Of 847 such persons 33 are females. The English and not 
distribution by caste or religion is shown in the margin. m1nat1o?s^ 

In this group also the highest proportion of the un- 
employed is in the Christian community, the next highest 
is among Nayars, the other Hindus come third, and 
then the Ilava, the Brahman, and the Muslim in order. 

It is interesting to note that in the Brahman caste the 
proportion of persons who have failed in examinations is 


207 possess qualifications in drawing, music and other passed exa- 


Caste or ! 

Percentage i 

religion 

of the total 

Christian 

37-3 

Naver 

32-8 

Other Hindus 

12-2 

Ilava 

9-2 

Brahman 

1 5-4 

Wuslim 

I'l 

less than that of persons who ha\ 

355. The total number of 

returned as unemployed is 3,491 

Caste or i 

Percentage 

religiou 

of tile total 

Kavav 

1 

1 ol-l 

Christian 

j 25.1 

Other Hindus 

i 11‘ij : 

Jlava 

Bvahnuin 

1 

Muslim 

i 


technical subjects. The marginal table shows the distri- m 


bution by caste or religion of the total number. In this 
group more than half the number of unemployed are 
Nayars, and about one-fourth are Christians. Among 
Brahmans the proportion is so low as 1 '8 per cent. 
As in other groups the Muslims have the least 
proportion and this is no doubt due to the paucity of 
qualified persons among them. Of the Depressed Classes 
other than Ilava, this group contains 1 3 unemployed persons, the previous one five and the 
one above it none. 


vernaculars. 


356. Judged from the returns of the unemployed in the special enquiry, the Conclusion. 
Christians show the largest' volume of unemployment among the English-educated and 
next to them the Nayars, whereas in the case of the vernacular-educated the Nayars occupy 
the first place and then the Christians. Among Brahmans unemployment is more pre- 
valent in the English-educated section than in the vernacular-educated, and among the 
Ilavas and other Hindus it is more or less (he same in both the sections. Of all the 
communities excepting the Depressed Classes, educated unemployment seems to be least 
prevalent among Muslims. 
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CHAPTEB VIII OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 A 

Earners (principal occupation) and working dependants 


Class, Sub-class and Order 


1 


Non-working dependants 

All occupations— Earners (principal occupation) and 
working dependants 

A. Production ot raw materials 

1 . JSxploitation of animals and vegetation 

1 Pasture and api-iculture 
(«) Cultivation 

(b) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 

(e) Pore^try 
(<f) Stock raising 

(e) Eaisiiig of small animals and insects 

2. Fishing and hunting, etc. 

II. Exploitation of minerals 

3. Metallic minerals 

i. Noil-metallic minerals 

B. Preparation and supply of material substances 
III. Industry 


Number ])or 10,000 
of total population 

1 Percentaee recorded 

1 

i In cities aud urban 
j industrial areas 

1 In rural areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5,276 

9 

91 

4,724 

7 

j 

93 

1,854 

3 

97 

1 848 

3 

97 

1.773 

2 

98 

1,378 

2 

98 

374 

3 

97 

8 

9 

91 

12 

5 

95 

1 

3 

97 

75 

8 

,92 

6 

• " 

100 

1 

. . 

100 

a 

•• 

loo 

1,069 

11 

89 

689 

7 

93 


’>■ lextilcs 

fi. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom . 
7. Wood 
S. Metals 
9. Ceramics 

10. Chemical products properly so-called and analogous 

11. Food industries 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

13. Furniture industries 

14. Building industries 

lo. Construction of means of transport 

16. Production and transmission of physical force 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 


256 

1 

109 
27 
IS 
23 

110 

S3 

3S 

2 

27 


3 

75 

6 

11 

17 

16 

6 

9 

75 

10 

9 

67 

30 


97 

25 

94 

S9 

SI 

94 

91 

25 

90 

91 
33 
70 


lY. Transport 


74 


23 


77 


1 9. Transport by water 

20. Trans]ioit liy road 

21. Transport b}- rail 

22. Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 


27 

40 

4 

3 


IH 

24 

50 

30 


84 

76 

50 

70 


y. Trade 


306 


15 


85 


23. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

24. Brokerage, cominis.sion and export 

25. 1 rade in te.xtiles 

26. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

27. Trade in wood 

28. Trade in metals 

29. 'J'rade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

30. Trade in chemical products 

31. Hotels, c.afes, restaurants, etc. 

32. Other trade in food stuffs 

33. Tiade in clothing and toilet articles 

34. Trade in furniture 

35. Trade in building materials 

36. Trade ill means of transport 

37. Trade in fuel 

38. Trade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 

and the arts and sciences 

39. Trade of other sorts 

C. Public Administration and Liberal Arts 
YI. Public Force 

40. Army 

43. Police 

YII. Public Administration 

44, Public Administration I 


6 

1 


20 

1 

2 

2 

32 

169 

1 

2 


4 

3 
48 

IS2 

8 

4 
4 

33 

33 


33 

65 

27 

21 

5 

36 

12 

21 

12 

14 

16 

75 

27 

12 

12 

45 

16 

32 

61 

92 

3.5 

36 


36 


67 

35 

73 

79 

95 

64 

88 

79 

88 

81 ! 

84 

25 

73 

88 

88 


55 

84 


6S 

39 


8 

65 

64 

64 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1 A — (^concluded) 


Class, Sub-class and Order 

Number per 10,000 
of total population 

Percentage recorded 

. . 

In cities and urban 
industrial area*^ 

In rural areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

YIII. Professions and liberal arts 

111 

29 

71 

-to. Religion 

36 

10 

90 

46. Law 

11 

67 

33 

47 Medicine 

16 

19 

84 

48. Instruction 

38 

40 

60 

49. Letters, arts and sciences \()ther than 44) 

10 

26 

74 

D. Miscellaneous 

1,649 

8 

92 

IX. Persons living on their income 

5 

51 

49 

50. Persons living principally on their income 

6 

51 

49 

X. Domestic service 

1,405 

7 

93 

51. Domestic service 

1,405 

7 

93 

XT. Insufiiciently described occupations 

232 

11 

89 

52. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation • 

232 

11 

89 

XII. Unproductive 

7 

26 

74 

53. Inmates of jails, asylums and alms houses 

1 

100 

. . 

54. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

6 

15 

85 


Note:— I n this table urban industrial areas refer to municipal towns only. 
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CHAPTER Vin OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE I B 


(Earners as subsidiary occupation) 


\ 

Class, Sub-class and Order 

Number per 10,000 
of total population 

Percentage recorded 

In cities sud urban | 
indii'^trial areas ! 

In rural areas 

i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ALL OCCUPATIONS — (Earners as subsidiary 




occupation) 

967 

4 

96 

A. Production of raw materials 

520 

3 

97 

I. exploitation of animals and vegetation 

520 

3 

9T 

1. Pasture and agriculture 

518 

3 

97 

(«) Cultivation 

379 

2 

98 

{b) Cultivation of special crops, fruit, etc. 

138 

5 

95 

(c) Forestry 

1 

8 

92 

(d) Stock raising 

2 

4 

96 

(c) Rai.sing of small animals and insects 


1 

99- 

2. Fishing and hunting, etc. 

2 

12 

88 

II. Exploitation of minerals 




3. Metallic minerals 


. . 


4. Non-metallic minerals 


•• 


B. Preparation and supply of material substances 

116 

3 

97 

III. Industry 

68 

3 

97 

■). Textiles 

30 

2 

98- 

6. Hides, skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

1 


100 

7. Wood 

Ifi 

1 

99- 

8. Metals 

1 

4 

96 

9. Ceramics 

. . 

11 

89- 

10. Chemical jiroducts properly so-called and analogous 

1 

5 

95 

11. Food industries 

10 

2 

98- 

12. Industries of dress and the toilet 

5 

u 

94 

13. Furniture industries 

. . 

. . 

100- 

14, Building industries 

3 

6 

94 

15. Construction of means of transport 


2 

98 

10. Production and transmission of physical force 

• • 

100 

. . 

17. Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

1 

31 

69' 

lY. Transport 

8 

7 

93 

19. Transport by water 

2 

8 

92 

20. Transport by road 

5 

t> 

94 

21. Transport by rail 

1 

29 

71 

22. Post Oflice, Telegraph and Telephone services 

• • 

9 

91 

Y . Trade 

40 

4 

96 

23. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 


10 

90 

24. Brokerage, commission and export 


8 

92 

2.5. Trade in textiles 

i 

6 

94 

20. Trade in skins, leather and furs 



100 

27. Tiado in wood 

1 

3 

97 

23. Trade in metals 


62 

38 

29. Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

• * 

. • 

100 

30. Trade in chemical products 

* • 

t 

93 

31. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

1 

15 

84> 

32. (tther trade in food stuffs 

26 

3 

97 

3 !. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 



lUl) 

34. Trade in furniture 

, • 

5 

95' 

35. Trade in building materials 




30 . Trailc in means of transport 

1 

*> 

98 

87. Trade in fuel 

1 

5 

95 

38. Ti-ade in articles of luxury and those pertaining to letters 




and the arts and sciences 


25 

75 

39. Trade ot other sorts 

7 

2 

98 

C. Public Administration and liberal arts 

17 

10 

90 

YI. Public Force 


14 

86 

40. Army 



100 

43. BoUce 


26 

74 

YII. Public Administration 

2 

13 

87 

44. Public Administration 

2 

13 

87 

VIII. Professions and liberal arts 

15 

91 

) 9 

45. Beligioii 

4 

i\ 

91- 

4 0, Law 

2 

32 

c.s 

47. Medicine 

3 

h 

94 

48. In-truetion 

4 

5 

U5 

49. Letters, arts and sciences {other than 44) 

2 

f) 

94 

D. Miscellaneous 

314 

6 

94 

IX. Persons living on their income 

1 

! 21 

79 

50, Persons living principally on their income 

1 

21 

79 

X. Domestic service 

291 

6 

S4 

51. Domestic service 

291 

(> 

94 

XI. Insufficiently described occupations 

22 

3 

97 

.52. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

22 

8 

97 

XII- Unproductive 


9 

91 

53. Inmates of jails, abvliims and alni^ houses 




.54. Begg.vrs, vagiauts, prostitutes 


9 

91 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Distribution of occupation by sub-classes in administrative and natural divisions 
(a) Earners (principal occupation) and working dependants 



Total 1,000 

1 Number per mille of tht; total population occupied as earners (principal 

1 occupation) and working dependants in 


Division 

OQ 

g 

c 

•r. 

a 

U 

Earners 

(principal occupation) 

•r. 

^ Ss 

III 

'-2 

'o 5 

C 

w 

■i 1 
1 

H ! 

• 

— ' 
|l i 

X £ 1 
o 1 
^ 1 
X 
a 

Sub-class III 
Industry 

Sub-class 1 V 
Transport 

> 

V. ^ 

o S 
£ ^ 

Sub-class VI 

Public Force 

Sub-class Vll 

Public Administration 

flO j 

S 1 
"« 1 
S 5 

1 

% 5 

4 ■§ 

^ ! 
? 1 

t 

Sub-class IX 

Persons living on their 
income 

Sub-class X 
Domestic service 

Sub-class XI 
liisufticiently described 
occupations 

Sub-elass XII 
Unproductive 

1 

I 

2 

3 

■1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

i 9 

10 

11 

' 

1 

12 

13 

14 

! 

15 

16 

STATE 

A dministrative 
Diirision 

528 

182 

290 

185 

1 

69 

7 

1 

31 

1 

i 3 

1 

! 

11 

j 

140 

23 

1 

i 

pQu^^hern • j 

535 

177 

28i! 

150 

1 

73 

9 

38 

2 

5 

12 

1 

146 

27 

1 

1 

Central . | 

508 

188 

304 

202 


69 

8 

30 

•• 

! 3 

i “ 

•• 

145 

23 

I 

Northern •! 

559 

190 

231 ! 

169 

1 

67 

1 

! 6 

27 

•• 

2 

1 

•• 

137 

20 

1 

High Range 1 

Natural | 

Division | 

2t!9 

42 

689 

618 


26 

8 ' 

i 

13 

1 

'i 3 

1 

1 

1 

i 4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

‘ • 

41 

17 

'■ 

Lowland j 

528 

176 

296 

1 

135 i 

1 

105 

1 

41 

1 

1 * 

i 13 

1 

1 

1.32 

28 

I 

Midland . 1 

338 

196 

2t)6 i 

1 

213 

1 

37 

! 5 

22 

•• 

2 

10 

•• 

153 

18 

I 

Highland .| 

i 

j 

438 

122 

440 

1 i 

360 

1 

35 

1 

1 -Y 

1 

i 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

6 

j 

♦ * 

105 

27 

* 


(b) Earners (subsidiary occupation) 


Number per mille ot the total population, of earners having a subsidiarj- occupation in 


Divi^ion 1 

I 

1 

1 

Sub- 

class 

I 

Sub- 

class 

II 

Sub- 

class 

III 

Sub- 

class 

IV 

Sul)- 

class 

V 

Sub- 

class 

VI 

1 

1 Sub- 
class 
VII 

Sub- 

class 

VIII 

i 

Sub- 

class 

IX 

Sub- j 
class i 

^ 1 

1 

Sub- 

1 class ) 

j 1 

j Sub- 
class 
XII 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

; 12 

13 

STATE 

52 

j 

7 

1 

4 

j 

•• 

1 

i 

29 

: ^ 

i 


Administrative 

Division 

1 



i 

i 


1 

i 





Southern 

^ 55 


6 

1 

4 

•• 

! 

2 


36 

2 

-- 

Cential 

‘ 58 


7 

1 1 

5 

1 

• • ] 


1 


34 

2 


Northern 

’ 46 


8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

-• 

1 


19 

2 

1 

High Range 

3 

! 

■ • 

' • , 

• • 

i 

* * 


• • 

14 

2 


Natural 

Division 

1 

} 

i 






1 

i 1 





Lowland 

j 44 

. • 

10 

1 ; 

4 

1 ! 


2 

•- 

27 

2 

•• 

Midland 

1 



1 : 

4 

i 

•• 

2 


32 

2 

■■ 

Highland • | 

1 

38 

i 


2 

j 

i 

i 

2 

i 

! 

1 ! 

i 


25 

1 

«> 

1 
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CHAPTEil VIII — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 

Occupation of females by sub-classes and selected orders and groups 


Number of 


Order Group 


Occupation 

Number of earners (principal occu- 
pation) and working dependants 


Males 

Females 

! 3 

4 

5 


per 1,000 
males 


I All occupations 

Suh-class I — of animals and vegetation 

Pasture and agricultnre 
Cultivation 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money or kind 
Cultivating owners 
Tenant cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 

Cultivation o1 special crops, fruit, etc,, 

Ooennut 

Pan-vine 

Rubber 

Tea 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

Forestry 

Wood-cutters and charcoal burners 

Stock raising 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 

Fishing and hunting 

Fishing and pearling 

Sub-Class II — ExploUatum of minerals 

Don-metallic minerals 

Building materials including stone materials for cement 
manufacture and clays 

Suh-class III Industry 

Textiles 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
Rope, twine, string and other fibres 
Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc. 

Wood 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners, joiners, etc. 

Basket makers and other industries of woody materials including 
leaves and thatchers and builders working with bamboo, 
reeds and similar materials 

Metals 

Blacksmiths, other workers in iron, makers of implements 
Workers in brass, copper and bell-metal 

Ceramics 

P otters and makers of earthen ware 
Brick and tile makers 

Chemical products properly so-called and analogous 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

Food industries 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour grinders 
Makers of sugar, molasses and gur 
Sweetmeat and condiment makers 
Toddy drawers 


1,278,524 

721,449 

686,116 

S49,140 

8,146 

312.579 

60,603 

176,381 

127^203 


3J78 

2,946 

5,424 

4.175 

35,333 

35,204 

2,427 

2,088 

1,681 

201^01 

49,650 


37,761 


7,164 

13,203 


9,091 

8,230 

27,577 


1,128,770 

220.32S 

217,412 

153.293 


63-574 


271 
149, S75 

80,940 


17,492 

132 


2,519 

2,475 

28,590 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III— (con/mueJ) 


Kuniber of 


; NuiiibtT ot eariiui 

s (principal "uru 

- • X uniher ( 



1 

! ])atiui> and work 

no: i'lc]*und inrs ; 

' feinilL'i 


[ 

Orciipatiou 

' per 

uruer > (iron]) 


1 Males 

Fein bes 

1 males 




1 

1 2 

3 

1 

1 

r, 

9 

12 


i Industries of dress and the toilet 

27,253 

14,903 

547 


83 

Tailors, luilliLcrs, Or*. "^-makers and darners 

. r-lniO 

1.197 

32 L 


i 85 

AVadiing and cleaniira 

lO.sOll 

1 t.Tiio 

1,0'! 


8<j 

Barber^, liair-Jresser^ and wig-makers 

11,141 

1 ''igl 

1 142 

14 

1 

Building Industries 

18,268 1 

756 

46 


‘JU 

Lime burncr-i, cement worker?: excavator" and well "inkers: 

' 




j 

1 ^toIle cutter< and dres'CV": briek layei" arnl masons: 

1 builders (other than buildings made of bamboo or 

1 similar iiiateiiais) |iainter>, doeoratois of bouses. t)lei>., 

! fdumburs, etc. 

16,2i!8 

, oil 

46 

IT 

i 

1 Miscellaneous and undefined industries 

12,125 

1 612 

133 


J 95 

1 

! Printers, eu'Zraver", bu' >k- binders, el e* 

l,b39 

2o 

16, 

19 


i 

1 Makei's of jewelleiy ami ornamcnis 

9'.932 

l.“2 



' Sjavenzincr 

1 "" ' 

499 

1.36.7 

2,73,7 




JO,' JO 

r'o 

J! 

l‘.t 


\ Transport by water 

13.385 

156 

12 


102 

^ Ship-owner^, boat-owuer- and their eniployd', oificer-, 

1 




! 

' niiu'iner?, ete ■ , >i!ip!, Iirukers bontniea and lowiueu 

1 12,736 

1.71 

12 

20 

' 

1 Transport by road 

19,801 

552 

28 


1 306 

! Labourers employed (jn roads, bridges, etc. 

<>,619 

489 

74 


107 

j Owners, inaiiageis aiii-l employe.^ excluding por-oual servants, 



I 

1 eomiecteu with ineclianieally driven vcinele' (including 

1 tianis) 

4.334 

39 

;i 


108 

Owners, innnagers and eiuplote.' (e.xcludmg personal servants) 






toniieeted M ith other vebicks 

7,SS'.i 

22 

3 

21 

t 

1 

Transport by rail 

1,930 

67 

35 


' 113 

Labjiirers employed on railway construction and maintenance 





1 

1 

and coolies and porter' eniployed on railway premises 

1,749 

67 

38 

22 

i 

) 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

1,723 

14 

8 


' 114 

Pij.st Office, Telegraph and Telephone service' (inclndinsr 






Travancore Auelial serueC) 

1,723 

14 

s 


j 

Suh-c-lfis^ I — Ti'uih 

110,010 

JOAIJ 

Jf'r 

23 


Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and 





1 

i 

insurance 

2.238 

881 

304 


1 lir, 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance agents. 






money changers and brokers and their employes 

2,23 

6S4 

304 

20 

i 

Trade in textiles 

3,314 

S2 

16 


1 117 

Tra le in piece-goods, woo!, cotton, silk, h.tir and other textiles 

3,314 

.72 

16 

27 


Trade in wood 

7,953 

2,A74 

311 


119 

T raJe in wood (nor firewood i 

6, .8.73 

1,693 

217 

31 


Hotels, cafes, restaurants etc. 

8,904 

7,708 

CD 

CO 


126 

Vendors of wine, liquor^, aerated waters and ice 

.">.8.89 

4.797 

,sl5 


127 

Owners and managers of hotels, cook-shops, sarai', etc., and 



1 

employes 

2, .749 ■ 

2 24.7 

^81 

32 


Other trade in food stuffs 

65.266 

21.033 

322 


129 

Grain and pulse dealers 

2.49S 

L.7,8.7 
3.41 1 

6 )5 


130 

Dealers in sweetmeats, sugar and spices 

14,337 

25^ 


131 

Dealer' in dairy products, eggs and poultry 

1..761 

9.74 

‘■'1 j 


133 

Dealer,? in fodder foi animals 

1.071 

3.929 



134 

Dealers in other food stutts 

44, .790 ’ 

9.934 

2 .i'J 


13.7 

Dealer- in tobacco ,j 

3.936 

1,216 

;ki‘i 

1 5 


T rade in building materials . | 

1.679 

988 

588 


14! 

Tr.idc 111 building materials other than bricks, tiles and ; 

i 

1 





W0(]dy materials 

19179 i 

9S8 1 

5 S’? 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 111- (concluded) 


Number of | 

Oscnpation 

Number of earneis (Principal occu- 
pation and working dependants) 

Number 
of females 
per 1,000 
males 

Order 

t 

Group j 

Males 

Females | 

1 

1 

2 

3 ! 

1 

4 

5 

6 

39 


Trade of other sorts 

22,354 

1 935 

87 


150 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwise ^ 






unspecified 

9,295 1 

817 

88 


152 

Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tolls and i 






markets) • : 

13,059 

1,1 18 

86 



Suh-class VI— Public Force 

3,S60 

•• 

•• 

40 


Army 

1,726 

•• 

•• 


154 

Army (Indian States) 

1,680 


•• 

43 


Police 

2,134 

•• 

•• 


157 

Police 

2,134 

•• 

.. 



Sub-class VII ■- Public Administration 

16,272 

412 

2.5 

44 


Public Administration 

16,272 

412 

25 


160 

Service of the Indian and Foreign States 

13,159 

411 

31 


162 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

2,165 

•• 




Sub-class VIII — ProfessUms and liberal arts 

19, SSI 

6,353 

137 

45 


Religion 

15,625 

2,919 

187 


163 

Priests, ministers, etc., 

5,311 

, , 



165 

Other religious workers 

1,753 

554 

316 


166 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning grounds, 






pilgrim conductors, circumoisers, etc. 

8,445 

1,933 

229 

46 


Law 

5,780 

10 

2 


167 

Lawyers of all kinds including quazis, law-agents and muktiars . 

1.625 

1 

1 


168 

Lawyers’ clerks, petition-writers, etc. , 

4,155 


2 

47 


Medicine . 

7,312 

668 

91 


170 

Other persons practising the healing arts without being 






registered , 

6,541 

103 

! 16 

48 


Instruction . 

16,332 

3117 

191 


174 

Professors and teachere of all kinds 

15,746 

3,065 

195 

49 


Letters, arts and sciences 

4,835 

139 

29 


181 

Horoscope casters, astrologers, fortune tellers, wizards, witches 



1 



and mediums 

1,731 

38 

22 


182 

Jlusicians (composers and performers other than military) 

‘ 





actors, dancers, etc. 

1,837 

70 

38 



Sub-class IX— Persons living on their income 

2,447 

434 

177 

50 


Persons living principally on their income 

2 457 

434 

177 


185 

Proprietors (other than agricultural laud) fund and 

' 





scholarships holders and pensioners 

2,447 

434 

177 



Sub-class X — Domestic service 

24,1 14 

692,164 

28,704 

5 1 


Domestic service 

24,114 

692,164 

28,704 


186 

Private motor drivers and cleaners 

j 2,119 




187 

! 

Other domestic service 

i '21,995 

692,164 

31,469 


1 

Sub-class XI— Insufficiently described occumtions 

93,246 

19,S36 

202 

52 


General terms which do not indicate a definite 

\ 





occupation 

98.246 

19,836 

202 


188 

Manufacturers, business men and contractors otherwise 


1 




unspecified 

1,.5S3 

15 

1 0 


189 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and other 






emploj-ds in unspecified office.s, ware-houses and shops 

4,102 

51 



191 

Labonreis and workmen otherwise unspecified 

92,497 

19,770 

12 

214 



Sub-class XII — Unproductire 

2,169 

1,290 

595 



Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

' 1,749 

1,284 

734 


193 

Beggars and vagrants 

1.749 

1,284 

734 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 

Selected occupations giving figures for 1921 and 1931 


Number of 


Sub- 

class 


Order 


Group 


Occupation 


Population supported i 


1931 

1921 

EarneiS 

(principal 

Earners 

Actual workers 

occupation) plus 

(subsidiary 

(e.xcliuliiig 

working 
dependants i 

occupation) 

dependants'i 

5 

6 

7 

941,777 

265,190 

668,849 

702,433 

193,349 

529,564 

18,375 

5,143 

18,728 

378.616 

143,193 

341,842 

.53.349 

i 21,113 

59,288 

259,618 

23,844 

108,585 

190,577 

69.039 

99,031 

108,787 

58,129 


7,099 

64,060 

277 1 

146 r 

16,786 

1,125 

fi ,357 

.3,193 ) 
7,185 r 

81,124 

5,SS9 

Sir 

2,417 

4,541 

583 

248 

38,249 

1,267 

33., 454 

38,120 

1,110 

33.402 

351,076 

34,610 

328,093 

130,590 

15,255 

120,227 

14.636 

1,588 

14,713 

112,799 

13,628 

102,634 

55.253 

7,977 

47 934 

10.122 

887 

8,139 

20,(>07 

s 

881 

18.172 

24,524 

6,209 

21,623 

13.493 

599 

14,082 

9,826 

506 

11,107 

9,302 

26S 

8,660 

6.167 

219 

.5,248 

11,610 

760 

10.2.36 

10,705 

704 

9,294 

56,167 

5,260 

69,648 

. ■ 18,025 

1,238 

15,449 

5.110 

90 

3.012 

8.026 

145 

1,159 

23,246 

3,438 

47,824 

42,1 ->6 

2.401 

40.221 

6,162 

569 

4,732 

22.520 

896 

18,195 

13,062 

911 

16,619 

17.024 

. 1 

1,365 

'3,829 

rs 

17.024 

1,365 

3,829 

13,737 

547 

12,535 

9,714 

1 

382 

8,714 


III 


1 (n) 


1 (i) 


lid) 


10 


11 


12 


17 


10 

II 

lo 

13 

16 


21 


27 


13 

45 


54 

55 

56 


59 


63 


68 


83 

85 

86 


90 


Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

Guliication 

Non-cultivating proprietors taking rent in money 
or kind 

Cultivating owners 
Tenant cultivators 
Agricultural labourers 

Oidfivati'^n of siiedul crops, frvit, etc. (planters, 
Dianagers, clerkn and labourers) 

; Coconut 
I Rubber 
! Tea 
Pin-vine 

Market gardeners, flower and fruit growers 

' Stoeh raising 

j 

i Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers 
I Fishing and hunting 
\ Fishing and pearling 

I Industry 

Te.r tiles 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving 
Rope, twine, string and other fibres 

IVood 

Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket makers and other industries of woody matern 
i including leaves and thatchers and builders 

working°with bamboo, reeds or similar material 

Metals 

1 

Blacksmiths, other workers in ii'on, makers of 
1 implements 

1 

Ceramics 

Potters and makers of earthen ware 
Chemical products properly so-called and analogous 
Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 
P\ml industries 

Rice pounders and buskers and flour giinders 
! Makers of sugar, molasses and gnr 
j Sweetmeat and condiment makers 
I Toddy drawers 

I Industries of dress and the toilet 

I 

j Tailors, milliners dress-makers and darners 
! Washing and cleaning 
[ Barbers, hai r-dressers and wig-makers 

i 

I Building industries 
1 Lime-burners, cement workers: e-Kcavators and well- 

; *■ ' 1 .1 loTTfiT'C 


of houses, tilers, plumbers, etc. 

I Miscellaneous ard undefined industries 
98 1 Makers of jewellery and ornaments 
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Si.i)- 

cLi- 


1 

lY 


Y 


YII 

YIII 


X 

XI 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY -{concluded) 


!'■ -[lulaiiviu ■'ii[)}><<rtecl in 

Nuiiibri uf ! 5 


Ocuiipatioii 


Ordi-i 



Kanici' (piincipai 
occupation', jjlu-? 
woikinc 
rlcpcialaiit' 

Eaiiieis 1 

('lib'll I’.aiy 1 

ocL'upariim) | 

Actual worker 
(exclmliiig 
depend. inr'J 

2 

3 


5 

0 

7 



Transport 

37,628 

3.938 

31.796 

111 


Tnuisjxirt hy vMrr 


7,. 47 2 

7 3,302 


102 

'^hip-Avnei'^, bi.\t-owiK*rs ami their employe^, ortiecr^. 






mariners, etc., jsliips brukers, boalineu and tvw- 






uicn , 

12,8'jn 

1,248 

10,297 

2U 


Tri/n-'spoj-t hy rvad 

2'4,o.3.; 

2.327 

73.08.9 


me, 

Labourer'^ employed cn roads and brid^e^ . 

7,1118 

19,13 

3,,339 


107 

Owner-', manager-? ami employis (excluding personal 






>ervaiit^) connected with mechanically <lriven 






vehicles , 

4,373 

174 

1 07 


108 

Owner'-, iimna^iier" and employe', (excluding personal 






^ci'vanN) connected with other vehicle^ 

7,1111 

l.i;27 

3.278 



Trade • 

156.031 

20,617 

157.395 

27 


Trade hi vvjd 

10.427 

536 

5,274 


no 

. 

Trade in wood (not hrewood) • 

^,540 

12(1 

8,213 

31 


Ilvh-h. cajes. r* dauraid^^ etc. * 

10,012 

;37 

74..VV3 


i2i: 

Veiidc>i> of wine, injUors, aerated waters and ice • 

] 0,(>8t; ; 

219 

10,708 

3-2 


Other trade hi food ^tajf'- 

SG,200 

12,9sl 

50,380 


130 

Dealer^ in sweetmeats, "Uear and spice^ 

17,748 

2,432 

7,078 


133 

Bc.ilei’' in fodder for animals 

5.0110 

752 

3,413 


' 134 

Dealer' in other food stutf-? 

51,524 

8,421 

U,7(.)9 


135 

Dealer' in toliacco 

5,1.52 

207 

5,282 

3!) 


Trade of other siO/t?. , 

24,2.-^!) 

S,4W 

0,007 


150 

General store-keepers and shop-keepers otherwir^e 






uii'peciticd 

10,112 

1.318 

3,770 


152 

Other traders (including farmer' of pounds, tolls and 






market-!) 

14,177 

2,132 

1,191 

44 


Public Administration 

16,684 

1,028 

12,786 


lOU 

Service of the Indian and Foreign State' 

13,57(1 

('.90 

10,2o0 



Professions and liberal arts 

56,737 

7,533 

56,813 

4.j 


Rehyion 

18,344 

2,220 

22.524 


1C3 

Priests, Tninistei>. etc. • 

5,311 

1,150 

5,700 


100 

Servants in religious edifices, burial and burning 






ground-i, pilgrim conductors, circunicisers, etc. 

10,378 

C07 

13,974 

4(1 


La a: , 

3,~.W 

.984 

4,523 


108 

Lawyer>’ clerk', petition -wiiters. etc. 

4,104 

871 

1,103 

47 


hdfedicine , 

7, .980 

1,030 

(J.oSS 


170 

Person' practi'ing the healing arts without Iniing 






registered 

0,(i44 

1,577 


4S 


Instruction 

19.440 

1,700 



' 174 

Profe.'sur?' and teachers of all kinds , 

18,811 : 

1,717 

13,094 

7H 


Domestic service 

716,278 

148,256 

7,856 


180 

Private motor-dri ‘ ers and cleaners 

2,119 


758 


187 

Other donie>tic service 

714,159 

148,250 

7,098 



Insufficiently described occupations 

118,082 

10,895 

205,725 

o2 


General terms inneh do not indiciile a dejin're 






occupation , 

478,082 

76,,^93 

20.5,723 


101 

LabourLT> and workiiieii otherwise unsjjecitied 

112,207 j 

10,418 

202,858 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 
Occupation of selected castes 


Caste and occupation 


Xnmber per 1,000 
earners engaged on 
each occupation 


Number of female 
earners jjer 1,000 
male earners 


1 


3 


Ampalavasi 


247 


Temple service 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Trade 

Public Administration 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 
Others 


379 

3-id 

M 

II 

29 

«6 

71 

17 

11 

57 


203 

108 

i,noo 

1,113 

173 


180 

158 

333 

no 


Ar'ayan 


293 


Fishermen 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wsod-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Trade 

Others 


675 

101 

11 

99 

51 

60 


195 

259 

nil 

2,7!»(> 

30l 

121 


Brahman 


99 


Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Public Administration 
Priests 

I.awyers, doctors and teachers 
Persons living on tlieir income 
Domestic service 
Others 


263 

15 

12 

1)9 

117 

iDl 

108 

52 

27 

96 


238 

891 

86 


1 

219 

202 

,60 


Chetti 


243 


Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field laboiirei'.s, wood-cutters, etc . 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Public Administration 
Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 
Others 


280 

113 

52 

11 

:-31 

19 

10 ■ 

23 

15 

11« 


292 
289 
517 
231 
1 75 
30 
119 
261 
2,250 
133 


ilavan 


330 


Toddy drawer 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers wood-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

Domestic service 

Others 


38 

o 16 

jiJO 

.,23 


54 

76 

13 


12 

128 


303 

260 

823 

40 

178 

81 

1.300 

189 


Kammalan (Yiswakarma) 


116 


Artizan 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Domestic seivice 

Others 


825 

58 

22 

22 

11 

62 


21 

548 

.528 

1,205 

13,175 

866 


Kaniyan 


139 


Astrologer 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Trade 

Lawyers, doctors and teaciiers 
Others 


370 

21 

127 

314 

5" 

362 

89 

4.) Cl 

11 

Oltft 

210 

-45 

lol 

3iVJ 


Note. — I n this table the occupations of a caste for which the number in column 2 is less than 10 per 1,000 are included in 
■‘Others” under that particular caete. 

3 T 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y -{continued) 


Caste and occupation 


Number per 1.000 
earners engaged on 
each occupation 


Number of female 
earners per 1,000 
male earners 


1 


Krishnanvaka 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Transport 
Trade 

Public Administration 
Persons living on their income 
Domestic service 
Others 

Hudumi 

Rice pounder 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Trade 

Domestic service 
Others 

Kuravan 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Raisers of livestock, milkmen and 
herdsmen 
Industries 
Others 

Maravran 

Labourer 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Others 

N adar (Ghannan) 

Toddy drawer 

Cultivators: owners and tenant.s 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Others 


Hayar 


Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Public Force 

Public Administration 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

Persons living on their income 

Domestic service 

Others 


Fallan 


Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Others 

Papavan 

Lime-shell burner 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

Industries 

Trade 

Others 

Paitayan (SSmbavar) 

Cultivators; owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Others 


2 


680 

51 

27 

45 

18 

15 

35 

126 


109 

121 

309 

60 

92 

32 

277 


91 

833 

10 

30 

36 


681 

210 

10 

10 

22 

67 


174 

343 

142 

25 

16 

65 

235 


689 

24 

28 

11 

47 

11 

36 

49 

13 

19 

73 


39 

949 

12 


181 

63 

51 

342 

30 

333 


62 

832 

45 

61 


206 

1.53 

295 

12 

283 

200 

15,000 

218 

184 

317 

79 

171 

430 

88 

5,214 

89 

658 

165 

688 

12 

2,8S7 

1,619 

509 

736 

92 

404 

475 

456 

159 


76 

404 

235 

92 

488 

234 

425 

534 

96 

879 

12 

no 

12 

135 

548 

2,374 

241 

792 

109 

848 

323 

482 

884 

222 

96 

1,284 

1,190 

178 

651 

131 

714 

960 

431 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE ^—{continued) 


Cas.te and occupation 


I Xiimber per l.OOr, 
I earners engaged on 
I each occupation 


Xumber of female 
earners per 1,000 
male earners 


2 


3 


Pulayan (Chefamar) 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood-ciuters, etc. 

Industries 

Trade 

Others 

Saliyan (Pattaryan') 

Weaver 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Trade 

Public Administration 
Domestic service 
Others 

Thantan (Utali) 


29 

8.38 

.39 

11 

88 


580 

9-1 

J3 

90 

111 

13 

10 

87 


538 

187 
i‘l3 
2,402 
57 i 
607 

246 

1,83 

278 

67 

2,306 

72 

6,200 

101 

286 


Troe-climber 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Trade 

Domestic service 
Others 


508 

84 

1.39 

125 

13 

11 

120 


300 
474 
.3,.V.i 7 
468 
4,480 
652 


"Valan 


227 


Fisherman 

Cultivators; owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood- cutteis, etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Others 


721 

1 

33 

280 

17 

240 

143 

2.8X3 

12 

273 

,38 

547 

36 

162 


Vaniyan (TanigavaiSyan) 

Oil-presser 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

Field labourers, wood-cutlers, etc. 

Industries 

Transport 

Trade 

Persons living on their income 

Domestic service 

Others 

'Vannan 

Washerman 

Cultivators : ovvners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Others 


TTelan 


Sorcerer 

Cultivatois: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc . 
Industries 
Trade 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 
Others 

Velakkithalanayar 

Hair-dresser 

Cultivators; ovvners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood -cutters, etc. 
Industries 

Lawyeia, doctors and teachers 
Others 

lleUalan 


Cultivators: owners and tenants 
Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 
Industries 
Transport 


219 


384 

129 

I(l6 

193 

40 

183 

51 

l,l86 

44 

34 

218 

2l!0 

14 

343 

1.3 

4,2.50 

130 

226 


480 

681 

545 

46 

198 

130 

1,073 

13 

260 

130 

54 


380 

207 

372 

102 

1.34 

47 

233 

271 

1,582 

29 

! 

1.063 

312 ) 

59 

•• 

256 

680 

173 

188 

429 

27 

.396 

16 

984 

13 

282 

7ti 

610 

! 

241 

494 

314 

69 

429 

OO 1 

1,58 

ID i 

.3 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y - {concluded) 


Caste and occupation 

Number per 1,000 
earners enjraired ou 

Number of female 
earners p.T 1,000 


each occupation 

male earners 


1 



2 

3 

Vellalan (continued') 





Trade 



142 

125 

Public Administration 

, 


58 

12 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

. 


26 

27 

Persons living on^their income 



27 

497 

Domestic service 

. 


14 

2,196 

other's 



122 

148 

Veluthadanayar 

• 



5ii 

Washerman 



829 

650 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 



122 

192 

Industries 

• 


17 

58 

Trade 



11 

262 

Others 

• 


21 

Its 

Vetan 

• 



544 

Hunter 




1,'14 

Cultivators: onners and tenants 



1.39 

19.S 

Field liboiiiers, wood-cutters, etc ■ 

* 


631 

467 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 



13 

97 

Industries 



64 

6,042 

Dcmestic service 

. 


19 

5.2.71 1 

Others 

• 


99 

627 

Yiras'aivar 

• 



210 

Mendicant 



317 

120 

Cultivators: nn-ners and tenants 



248 

] so 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 



.74 


Industries 

• 


87 

88S 

Transport 

. 


20 

51 

Tratle 

, 


126 

387 

Public Administration 



16 


Lawyers, doctors and teachers 



12 

4H 

Others 



170 

291 

Yadavan 

• 



385 

Shepherd 



248 

31.7 

Cultivators: owners and tenants 

. 


324 

220 

Raiser^ of livestock, milkmen and herdsmen 

• 


1U4 

852 

Field labourers, wood-cutters, etc. 

• 


38 

2.4S4 

Industries 



14 

4(l7 

Tiau'-port 

1 


26 

14 

Tr.ade 



7U 

894 

Public Administration 



29 


Per>niis living on their income 



11 

2.70 

Domestic service 



18 

9,200 

Otheis 

• 


118 

540 

Anglo-Indian 

• 


•• 

192 

Cultlvator.s: owner-s and tenants 

• 


1.78 

387 

Field labourers, wood-cuttera, etc. 



15 


Industries 

• 


176 

67 

Transport 

. 


1110 

40 

Trade 

• 


83 


Public Administration 

. 


121 

81 

Lawyers, doctors and teachers 

. 


2^ 

1.067 

Persons living on their income 



.71 

i,noo 

Domestic service 



18 

250 

Others 



20*1 

295 

European 

• 


•• 

328 

Cultivators owners and tenants 



386 

12 

Indu^^tries 



.52 

Tran^[)ort 



12 


Trade 

. 


44 


Public Force 

. 


12 


Public Administration 

. 


12 

* ■ 

Peligion 

. 


332 

• • 

Lawvers. doctors and teachers 



loi; 


Pei Sons living on their income 



23 


Others 

• 


21 . 

2,383 

125 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 


Special statistics for Railways, the Post Office, Telegraph and Irrigation Departments 
(i) Number of persons employed in the Railway Department on the 26th February 1931 


Class of persons emolo 3 *ed ■ 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

ludiciiis 

1 

1 

19;, 1 

1921 

1931 

1921 

1 

I j 

1 2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

Total persons employed 

5 

1 

18 

3d8 

83d 

Otficets 





Subordinates on scales of pay rising to Es. 230 per mensem or over 

1 


2 


Subordinates on scales of pay rising from Ks 30 to Es. 249 per mensem. 

* 


102 

i 

Subordinates on scales of pay under Es. 30 per mensem 

1 


244< 



Note : — The form prescribed for this table differs from that used iu 1921 census and hence the figures of the total persons employed alone 
are given for 1921. 


(ii) Number of persons employed in the Post Office and Telegraph Department on the 26th February 1931 


Tost Office Telegraph Department j 



Europeans 


Indians 

Europeans 

1 


Indians 

! British Post 

1 

Travancore j Indians 
Anchal I 




j 1931 

1921 

1931 

1 

1 1921 

1931 

1921 1931 

1921 

1 1931 

1 1 

j 1921 ’ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

I * 

1 5 

6 

7 B 

9 

1 

11 i 12 

1 

Total persons employed • 

9 

4 

403 

439 

1.343 

1,042 10 

7 

i 20 

1 

23 

1. Post and Telegraph 

S 

4 

j 367 

370 

1,331 

1,010 10 

7 

20 

23 

Supervi.sing officers (including probationary 
sniieriutdndents and inspectors of Fo't 
Offices and assistant and deputy su[)ev- 

\ 

1 

f ‘ * 


1 

[ 

3 

2 

* 10 

8 .. 

• • i 


|•'|*.Supe^intendent 1 

.j 1 Inspectors 9 

intendents of Telegraphs and all officers 
of higher rank than these) 

Postmasters (including deputy, assistant, sub 
and branch postmasters) 

1 

1 J 

1 

1 

L. 

88 

t 300 

227 . . ' 

j 

' 

^ 10 

f tDepartmental masters 187 
• . I Non-departmental 

Signalling establishment including ivarrant 
officers, non-commissioiied officers, mili- 
tary telegraphists and other employes 

r 

1 

• • 1 

i 

•• I 

j 

1 


.. 10 

i 

7 

1 

t masters 119 

i 306 

4 

Jliscellaneous agents, school mastei-s, station 
masters, etc. 

2 

i 

i 

(i3 

1 

1 

, , , , 

, , 



Clerks of all kinds 

4 

4 

56 

42 

130 

71 .. 

• • 

2 

4 

Postmen 

. . 

! • • 

113 

116 

1 607 

460 


. • 

. . J: Delivery peons 

Skilled labour establishment including fore- 
men, instrument makers, carpenters, 
blacksmiths, mechanics, sub-inspectors, 
line-men, and Ime-riders and other em- 
ployes 


j 





1 1 

7 

Unskilled labour establishment including line 
coolies, cable guards, batterymen, tele- 



36 

. , 

1 

§ 17 

6 

! 

1 

i 

/ § Peons 16 

8 1 Packer 1 

graph messengers, peons and other em- 
ployes 

Koad establishment consisting of overseers, 
runners, clerks and booking agents, boat- 
men, syces, coachmen, bearers and others • 

) 


55 

1 

131 

1 261 

262 . . 1 



1 17 

. . Runners 

2. Railway Mail Service • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

12 

2 .. 



•• 

Supervising officers (including superintendents 
and inspectors of sorting) 


i 

• • 1 


.. 


.. .. 


.. i 


Clerks of all kinds . 

. , 

■ • i 

• • 

• • 

• . 



• • 1 

. . 

Sorters 

. , 

■ • \ 

. . 


6 

2 .. 




Mail guards, mail agents, van peons, porters, etc. 



• • 

• ■ 

6 

. . 

• • 



3. Combined Offices 

1 

1 

! 

36 

60 

•• 

.. .. 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Signallers 

1 

, , 

13 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

, , 

Messengers and other servants 



23 

60 







3tr 
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CHAPTER VIII OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Ml— (concluded) 

(iii) Number of persons employed in the Irrigation Department on the 26th February 1931 


Class of persons employed 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

Indians j 

Remarks 

1931 

1921 

1931 

1921 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. IRRIGATION 






Total persons employed 

•• 

. . 

209 

753 


Persons directly employed 

•• 

•• 

ISt 

31S 


Officers 

Upper subordinates 

Lower subordinates 

Clerka 

Peons and other servants 

Coolies 



it 

8 

5 

31 
* 13 

t 121 

3 

8 

4 

29 

21 
t 253 

’ Peons only 

t Maistries and watchers on ly 

X Maistries and coolies only 

Persons indirectly employed 



2S 

435 


Contractors 

Contractors’ regular employes 

Coolics 



2^ 

* * 

62 

23 

350 


2. WATER WORKS 






Total persons employed 

•• 

•• 

630 

•• 


Persons directly employed 

•• 

•• 

2G0 



Officers 

Upper subordinates 

Lower subordinates 

Clerks 

Peons and other employe^ 

Coolies 



3 

8 

5 

29 

§ I'ii; 

49 

• • 

» • 

,§ Includes 142 work 

establishment members 

Pet sons indirectly employed 

•• 

•• 

370 



Contractors 

Contractors' regular employes 

Coolies 


•• 

%12 

• 2 r, 

332 

1 

1 5 firms end 7 contractors 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YU 


Distribution of industries, persons employed and ratios per mille of women and 

children to other operatives 





Supervision, etc. 




Total engaged 




VV eifare 




Indians 

Others 



Industry 









Males 

I Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

1 Females 

1 

2 

,3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 ■ 

All Industries 

67,553 

35,937 

3,468 

26 

231 

14 

153 

19 

Pasture and agriculture 

34 

•• 

11 

1 

• • 




Toultry farms 

. 7 


2 

• . 

. . 

• . 



Stuck raising farms 

27 

* * 

9 

* • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

Oaltlvation of special crops 

44..3S4 

27.992 

1,330 

11 

199 

2 

71 

19 

Cartlutnom plantations 


91)4 

70 

. . 

10 


9 


Cotlee plantations 

41 

<; 

19 

5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* • 


Peppci ])lanlations 

113 

16 

2 

• • 


19 

• • 

Rubber plantations 


sxn 

413 

. • 

59 

2 


Tea plantaciona 

3ii,32',l 

2(;,123 

83.> 

9 

130 

43 

19 

Fishing and hunting . 

144 


16 

•• 



•• 

•• 

Fibh curing works 

124 

• • 

16 

•• 




•• 

Jlines 

671 

•• 

53 

•• 


• • 


•• 

Monazite, ilmemte and zircon. 

372 

. . 

23 

30 


2 



. . 

Rctincnos of salt 

290 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

' • 

• • 

■ • 

Te.ttiles 

7,2 GJ 

7,.3.;.5 

52.3 

15 

13 

12 

73 

•> 

Cotton 'pinning mills 

40 

, . 

13 

3 

, , 

. . 

• • 

9 

. , 

Cotton weaving factories 

07!» 

91 

122 


• * 

. • 

Coir factories 

B,040 

1,092 

385 

10 

11 

• • 

64 

. • 

Palniyrah fibre factories 

Lace anil embroidery works . 

lot; 

7 

165 

3 

2 

•• 

12 


• ’ 

Hides, shins and hard materials 



37 





fro'it animal hlngdom 

112 

‘ • 

• * 


. . ! 1 

•• 

Tanneries 

13 

.. 

4 

16 

17 




• • 

• > 

Leather works 

37 

• • 

• * 

* • 


• * 

. ► 

Ivory works 

t32 

• • 

. * 

* • 


1 


11 boii 

294 

24 

51 

•• 

•• 


1 

•• 

Saw mills 

1.54 

15 

35 

. . 


• • 

1 


Cane, banket and mat factories 

107 

13 

3 

• • 




• - 

Paper mills 

33 

9 


* * 



' * 

Metals 

640 

87 

55 

•• 

S 




Engineering workshops 

G31 

87 

54 

1 

•• 

8 




Brass factorie.s 

9 


* • 




• • 

Ceramics • 

2.767 

159 

189 


2 


2 

•• 

Brick works 

Tile works 

t;4.') 

2,122 

32 

127 

30 

159 


2 


2 

- 

Chemical products properly 

1,1.33 

15 

141 






so-called and analogous 

• * 





Match factories 

3t>8 

14 

38 

34 




I 

• • 

Soda water factories 

03 

* • 

• • 



• • 

Oil mills 

012 








Ink factories 

39 

1 

14 

• • 



■; 


Soap factories 

71 





• 

pood Industries 

1,830 

6,298 

143 

•• 



1 


Rice mills 

218 

8 

26 

29 

• . 



1 


Bakeries 

118 





• • 1 

• • 

Slaucrhter houses 

45 



• • 




• • 

Jaggery factories 

41 

5 

27 





* • 

Oji'^hew-nut factories 

635 

6,285 


* * 



• • 

Distilleries 

34 

, . 

6 





• • 

Bidi factories • 

7!) 

, , 

• • 




• • 

Warcr works 

p 

030 

i 


• • 
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CHAPTER VIII OCCUPATIOS 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Yll— {continued) 


Operatives 


Industry 

Adult 

Immature 

Number of 
adult females 
per 1,000 
adult males 

Number of immature 
(male and female; per 
1,000 arlnlts 

]^Xales 

! Females 

i 

1 

j Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

All Industries 

4d,424 

23,778 

19,277 

12,100 

534 

434 

509 

Pasture and agriculture 

21 

•• 

2 

•• 


95 

•• 

Poult rv farms 

5 

, . 

. . 

. . 



, . 

Stock raising farms 

16 

• * 

2 

•• 


125 

• • 

(IMirnt ion oj special crops 

25,820 

16,567 

16,955 

11,393 

642 

657 

688 

Cardamom plantations 

1,37-2 

720 

482 

244 

525 

351 

339 

Coffee plantations 

23 

3 

13 

3 

130 

565 

1,000 

Pepper plantations 

74 

12 

23 

5 

162 

311 

417 

Rubber plantations 

4,940 

7<>5 

527 

115 

155 

107 

150 

Tea plantations 

19,411 

15,067 

15,910 

11,026 

776 

820 

732 

Fishing and hunting 

lOS 

• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Fish curing works 

108 

• • 

•• 

• 9 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Mines 

478 

• • 

138 

•• 

•• 

289 

•• 

Monazite, ilmenito and zircon 

231 

. . 

116 

, , 

. . 

502 

, , 

Refineries of salt 

247 

•• 

22 

•• 

•• 

89 

•• 

Tertiles 

6.090 

1,201 

457 

127 

197 

75 

106 

Cotton spinning mills 

18 

• • 

9 

, . 

, , 

500 


Cotton weaving factories 

696 

77 

150 

11 

111 

216 

143 

Coir factories 

0,297 

1,004 

283 

78 

190 

53 

78 

Palmvvali fibre factories 

88 

• ♦ 

15 

7 

• » 

170 

. . 

Lace and embroidery works . 

•• 

120 

•• 

31 


•' 

238 

Hides, skins and hard materials 








from animal kingdom 

6*0 


9 

• • 

• » 

138 

•• 

Tanneries 

9 

• • 

* , 


. . 

, , 

.. 

Leather works 

2i 

•• 

.. 

. • 

. , 


. , 

Ivory works 

35 

• • 

9 


•• 

257 

•• 

"Wood 

216 

24 

26 


111 

120 

• . 

Saw min’? 

106 

• ' 

12 


, , 

113 


Cane, basket and mat factories 

.S(j 

lo 

8 


174 

93 

, . 

Paper mills 

24 

9 

6 

• • 

375 

2oU 


Metals 

500 

69 

77 

IS 

138 

154 

261 

Engineering workshops 

492 

69 

77 

18 

140 

1 57 

261 

Brass iacloiie& 

8 

• ’ 


• • 




Ceramics 

1,876 

25 

698 

134 

13 

372 

5,360 

Brick wiirks 

428 

7 

187 

25 

16 

437 

3,571 

Tile works 

1,448 

18 

511 

109 

12 

353 

6,056 

Chemical products properly 








so-called and analogous 

817 

• ' 

222 

75 


272 

. * 

Match factories 

176 

• • 

154 

14 


875 


Soda water factories 

52 

• • 

6 

• • 

, ^ 

115 


Oil mills 

528 


33 

. . 


63 


Ink factories 

21 

• • 

14 

• > 


067 


Soap factories 

40 


15 

1 

•• 

375 

. . 

Food Industries 

1,264 

5^8Se 

422 

412 

4,657 

334 

70 

Rice mills 

188 

8 

3 

, , 

43 

16 


Bakeries 

77 

- * 

12 

• . 




Slaughter houses 

45 

• . 


• . 




Jaggery factories 

35 

5 

2 

. . 

143 

57 


Cashew-nut factories 

345 

5,873 

293 

412 

17,023 

840 


Distilleries 

30 

• • 






Bidi factories 

71 

. . 

2 

, ^ 

* * 

* 

* • 

Water works 

473 


110 

■■ 

• • 

2b 

233 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII— (conWraio/) 


Supervision, etc. 


Industry 


Total engaged 


Indians j Others 

I 


Welfare 


i 

Male.- 

1 Females 

1 

[ Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Industries of dress and the 
toilet 

302 

7 

50 

1 

1 

j 

• • 

. . 

•• 

•• 

Boot and shoe factories 

174 

! 

22 




.. 

, 

, , 

Tailoring works 

43 


11 


, , 

. . 

• • 


Laundries 

sr> 


17 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


i 

Furniture Industries 

4ti 

' 

3 


1 


•• 

•• 

Furniture factories 

4S 


3 


1 


•• 

• • 

Building Industries , j 

64 

^ , 

4 


•• 


•• 

•• 

, i 

Lime works • ■ 

d4 

•• 

4 


• • 


- 

-• 

i 

Consti'uctlon of means of ! 









transport • | 

463 

^ , 

73 

• • 

• * 

• • 

’ * 

• 

i 

Cycle repairing workshops . ' 

47 


14 

.. 


• 1 

, J 


Motor car repairing workshops 

41K 

•• 

o9 

• • 

* • 

> • 

•• 

• t 

J^roduction and transmission j 

of physical force • 

174 

•• 

42 

•• 

3 



« • 

Hydro-electric works ■ j 

8“) 


7 


3 


. • 

• • 

Other electric works 


. . 

22 





, , 

Gas works 

30 

, ♦ 

7 

» . 

. . 


, • 

• 

Telephone works 'j 

] 

23 


6 

• • 

• • 



• • 

Miscellaneous indiatries •! 

1 

1,523 

•• 

364 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• 

1 

Printing presses • ! 

1,409 


338 


, , 



• 

Photographic works . j 

56 

. • 

K) 

. . 

r • 

* • 

. 

• 

Jewellery factories .j 

3fi 

. . 

6 

• . 

. • 

. • 

. . 

. 

Mint • 1 

22 

• • 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• 

•• 

Transpo7‘t by mechanically ^ 

driven vehicles • ; 

5,775 

•• 

374 

-• 

3 

■- 

1 

• • 

1 

Railway • j 

1,709 


170 


2 



*« 

Motor buses and lorries . 1 

3,7«S 

. • 



. . 

• • 

i 

• 

Motor and steam boats . 1 

237 

* . 

44 


1 

• * 

• * 

• » 

Ropeway . i 

1 

1 

41 


7 







I 




/ 


278 CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATION 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII— ( concluded) 



Operatives 







Number of immature 

Industry 

Adult 

Immature 

Number of 

(male and female) per 






adult females 

T'vrir* I lO 

1,00*1 adult.s 



1 


, 

yiei 1 ^uuu 




"ilalcs. 

Females | 

Males 

j Females 

1 

adult males 

Males 

Females 


10 

11 

12 

! 13 

14 

15 

16 

Industries of dress and the 




1 

f 




toilet 

222 

6 

30 

i 2 

27 

133 

167 

Boot and shoe factories 

128 

^ , 

24 



12s 


Tailoring works 

32 







Laundries 

62 

6 

6 

1 1 

o; 

97 

167 

Furniture Industries 

37 


7 

; * • 


ISO 

•• 

Furniture factories 

3T 

•• 

4 

.. 

*• 

189 

•• 

Building industries 

34 

• • 

a 

j 


111 

- 

Lime works 

o4 

• • 




111 


Construetim of means of 




1 




transport 

309 

• • 

21 

. * • 

* • 

o' 


Cycle repairing workshops • 

28 



•• 


179 


Motor car repairing workshops 

341 

• • 

in 



47 


Production and transmission 




1 




of physical force 

127 

• * 

o 

• • 

• • 

Vi 

■ • 

Hydro-electric works 

25 







Other electric works 


.. 

• . 

' 

s . 

. ■ 


Gas works 

21 

^ m. 

• . 

2 


* ’ 

95 

• . 

Telephone works 


• • 

• • 


* 

■ • 


Miscellaneous industries 

7,009 

•• 

60 



oo 

•• 

Printing presses 

1,013 

' 

• • 

r»s 

. , 

. , 

!: 

• ^ 

Photographic works 

40 

• • 

• • 

♦ 

• • 



Jewellery factories 

28 

• • 

3 



71 

. ' 

Mint 

18 

• • 


, 


•• 


Transport iy mechanically 








driven vehicles 

5^252 

• • 




oc 

2S 

• * 

Railway 

1,425 

i 

1 

.• 

112 



79 


Motor buses and lorries 

3,621 

1 

\ 

12 

• . 


4 


Motor and steam boats 

192 

1 

, . 

' 


• • 

. . 

Ropev ay 

14 

• • 

20 

' 


1,429 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII 

Number of persons employed in industry as compared with previous figures 


Iiidu-itiy 


1 

Pasture and agriculture 

Poultry farms 
Stock raising farms 

Ovltiraticn of special crops 

Cardamom plantations 
Coffee plantations 
Pepper plantations 
Rubber plantations (including 
factories) 

Tea plantations (including 
factories) 

Fishing and hunting 
Fish curing works 
Jlines 

Monazite, ilmenite and zircon 
Refineries of salt 

Textiles 

Cotton spinning mills 
Cotton \yeaving factories 
Coir factories 
Palmyrah fibre factories 
Lace and embroidery works 

Bides, shins and hard materials 
from animal kingdom 


Tanneries 
Leather works 
Ivory works 

Wood 

Saw mills 

Cane, basket and mat factories 
Paper mills 

Metals 

Engineering workshops 
Brass factories 

Ceramics 

Brick works ( 

Tile works f 

Chemical products properly 
so-called and analogous 

Match factories 
Soda water factories 
Oil mills 
Ink factories 
Soap factories 

Food Industries 

Rice mills 
Bakeries 
Slaughter houses 
Jaggery factories 
Cashew-nut factories 
Distilleries 
Bidi factories 
Water works 

Industries of dress and the toilet 

Boot and shoe factories 
Tailoring works 
Laundries 


Furniture industries 
Furniture factories 


1 

1911 

1921 

I9:ii 

Yariiition percent 
1911—1921 

Variation per cent. 
1921—1931 





Iiicroa'^e (-f-) 
Becroa'^e ( — ) 

Increase (-(-) 
Decrease ( — ) 


j Males 

Females 

1 Males 

FcitaDs 

Males 

Females 

Males 

2 

3 

4 

5 


i 


8 

•• 

•• 


*• 

! 

34 

•• 


•• 

• • 

. , 

• • 

* 

7 

27 



• • 

3.,m 

1,467 

11,011 


44,384 

27,992 

4 - 

215 



45 

20 

1,943 

964 


.. 



22 

13 

41 

6 


, , 


• . 


•• 

113 

19 



1,797 

699 

4,234 

1,633 

5,958 

880 

- 

136 

1,691 

768 

6,710 

4,640 

36,329 

26,123 

- 

296 

• • 




124 

ft • 


•• 

.. 


. . 

•• 

124 

, . 


•• 

i 

] 7/6 

OD 

538 

.. 

671 


- 

25 

17 

11 

235 


372 


+ 1,282 

699 

49 

808 


299 


— 

57 

2,1 5S 

2,618 

5,204 

4,083 

7,165 

1,355 

+ 

141 

81 

8 



40 

, , 


.. 

97) 


650 

147 

979 

91 


584 

1,558 

425 

4,206 

895 

6,040 

1.092 

+ 

170 

474 

441 

306 

243 

106 

7 


35 


1,749 

42 

2,798 

•• 

165 


•• 



21 


112 



. s 




.. 

13 






. . 

* , 

37 

• . 


, , 

• • 

•• 

21 

•• 

62 



•• 

92 

S 

404 

14 

294 

24 

+ 

339 



279 

• • 

154 

.. 


.. 




• • 

107 

15 


. . 

92 

8 

125 

14 

33 

9 

+ 

36 

265 

• • 

696 

197 

840 

87 

+ 

163 

265 


696 

197 

631 

87 


163 


•• 

•• 

•• 

9 

•• 



l.jl89 

41 

J,758 

199 

2,767 

159 

4- 

115 

1,469 

41 

3,158 

199 

2,767 

1.59 


115 

648 

11 

698 

0 

1,183 

15 


S 





368 

14 


, . 


, , 



93 

, . 



648 

11 

653 

6 

612 


4- 

1 


, , 



39 




* • 

•• 

45 

•• 

71 

1 


• • 

62 

26 

203 

34 

1,830 

6.298 

4- 

227 

62 

■26 

130 

19 

218 

8 

' 

110 





118 

. , 






. . 

45 

. , 





. . 


41 

5 


. . 




• . 

665 

6,285 


. , 



73 

15 

34 

. . 






. , 

79 








630 

• . 


• • 

. , 

, . 

• . 

• • 

302 

7 


• • 



. . 


174 








43 

, , 


, . 


•• 

•• 

•• 

85 

7 





. • 

*• 

48 



• • 





48 

. . 


ft . 






J 

— 



■males 

Males 

Females 

9 

10 

11 

• • 

• • 

•• 

330 

^ 303 

+ 3U 


+ 4,218 

4- 4.720 


-j- 86 

54 

134 

+ 41 

- 46. 

504 

-e 441 

+ 463 


- 25 

•• 


J- 58 



1 


56 

T- 38 

— 67 


-r 51 

— 38 

lii 

+ 44 

-1- 2i 

45 

— 65 

- 97 

60 

• • 

- 94 


-h 433 


• • 

• ■ 


• • 

-r 195 


75 

- 27 

^ n 

. . 

45 


. » 

• • 


75 

- 74 

— .36 


8 

— -iti 

• • 

— 9 

— 5& 

3S5 

— 12 

— 20 

385 

— 12 

20 

45 

+ 69 

+ 150 

45 

+ 6 

• • 


^ 58 


31 

-P SOI 

18.424 

27 

+ 68 

— 58 

.. 


- 53 

•• 

. . 

■■ 

ft • 


• • 
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CHAPTER VIII — OCCUPATION 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII - (conc/u </«/) 


Industry 

1911 

1921 

1931 

Variation per cent. 
1911—1921 
Increase ( + ) 
Decrease ( — ) 

Variation per cent. 
1921-1931 
Increa.se p + ) 
Decrease ( — 

Males 

1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 
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3 

4 

5 

6 
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9 

10 

11 
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Cycle repairing workshops 
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Motor car repairing workshops 
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•• 

•• 
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•• 
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• * 
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Gas works 
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Telephone works 



•- 
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•• 
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Miscellaneous industries 
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2 
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2 
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" 
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Printing presses 
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2 
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2 
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Photographic works 
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CHAPTER IX 


LITERACY 

357. The term “ literacy,” as it is used in the census returns, means ability to read The scope of 
and write a language. The instructions to the enumerators were that all persons who 

could write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it must be classed as literate and 
all others as illiterate. This dual classification was first introduced in 1901 and has been 
retained since then. Prior to 1901 persons were returned under three categories, namely, 
learning, i. e., under instruction either at home, or at school or college ; literate, i. e., able 
to read and write a language, but not under instruction; and illiterate, i. e., neither under 
instruction nor able to read and write any language. Experience showed that the returns of 
those under “learning'* were always incomplete and hence it was decided in 1901 to abandon 
this category and record the population either as literate or illiterate only. No degree of 
proficiency has, however, been prescribed as a criterion to decide whether a person is 
literate or not. The simple test of ability to write a letter and read the answer to it has 
been considered sufficient to distinguish the literate from the illiterate. But it may happen, 
as it did happen in this State in 1921 which will be explained presently, that under this 
test persons who could read and write a few words in a language with difficulty at the 
lime of the census are returned as literate, though they would soon forget what they had 
learned and become illiterate. The inclusion of such persons would naturally increase 
the census figures of literacy beyond the actual numbers of the true literates. In 1911 the 
State Census Commissioner had issued definite instructions that children and others who 
were able to read and write a few words in a language with difficulty should not be 
classed as literate. This necessary precaution was not taken in 1921 and the result was 
that the literacy figures of that census were greatly inflated. At the present census the 
necessity of obtaining correct returns of literacy was impressed upon the enumerators, and 
they were required to record not only whether a person was literate according to the test 
prescribed, but also whether he or she had passed the fourth standard in vernacular 
education. All the literate persons might not have gone through the regular school course 
and passed the fourth standard, but the enumerators were made to understand that only 
those persons should be returned as literate who possessed at least the same degree of profi- 
ciency in reading and writing as one who completed this standard. It may, therefore, be 
claimed that the literacy returns of this census are as accurate as they could be. At any 
rate they have not been vitiated by the inclusion of persons who could only with difficulty 
read and write a few words in a language, as had happened in 1921 census. 

The language in which a person is literate has been recorded at this as at the 
previous censuses, especially in regard to the two vernaculars of the State, namely, Mala- 
yalam and Tamil. Literacy in English has, as usual, been separately recorded in the 
column provided for the same in the schedule. 

358. The statistics discussed in this chapter are embodied in the following tables; — Reference to 

statistics* 

Imperial Table XIII Literacy by religion and age. 

,, XIV Literacy by selected castes, tribes or races. 

Subsidiary Table I Literacy by age, sex and religion. 

„ II Literacy by age, sex and locality. 

„ IIA Literacy by age, sex and locality for rural and urban areas. 

„ III Literacy by religion, sex and locality. 

„ IV Literacy in English by age, sex and locality. 

„ V Literacy by caste. 

,, VA Literacy by caste based on the total population. 

, VI Progress of literacy since 1901. 

VII The proportion of literacy at certain ages. 

„ VIII Number of recognized institutions and pupils according to the 

returns of the Education Department. 

3 u 
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Discrepancies 
in the iiteracy 
flgnres of 1921- 


Extent of 
literacy. 


Subsidiary Table VIII A Number of unrecognized institutions and pupils according to- 

the returns of the Education Department. 

IX Literates who have completed primary education (four classes) 
by religion and locality. 

,, X Main results of the University and other examinations. 

359. Before proceeding to discuss the statistics of literacy at the present census it 
is necessary to point out certain discrepancies in the figures of the last census, which 
preclude a strict comparison being instituted between the results of the two censuses. 
One of the methods suggested by the Census Commissioner for India to test the correct- 
ness of the literacy figures collected at the census is to compare them with the number of 
students in the vernacular schools during the previous decade. The State Commissioner 
for 1921 does not seem to have done this. To acquire the census standard of literacy a 
child should have at least completed the primary course consisting of the first four 
classes in the vernacular schools. Assuming that all children who have studied in the 
fourth class will have become literate — this assumption is not absolutely correct, because 
in case of education being discontinued after Class IV some children are likely to 
relapse into illiteracy— the number of children who studied in the fourth class during the 
decade 1911-1920 ought to bear a reasonable proportion to the increase in the number 
of literates at the census of 1921. The statistics of the Education Department published 
in T racancore Statistics show that the number of girls who studied in Class IV during 
the decade 1911-1920 was 74,566. Among some communities there is the practice 
of educating girls by private tuition at home without sending them to the school. The 
number of girls acquiring literacy in this manner will not be very large. Even supposing that 
their number is 1 0 per cent. — this is a very liberal estimate — of the number becoming literate 
by attending school, the increase in the number of female literates during the decade could 
not have been more than 82,000 or say even 90,000. But according to the census of 
1921 the Increase in literate females was 21 1,967 over the figure for 191 1, or more than 
two and a half times the number warranted by the statistics of the Education Department. 

360. The statistics of the Education Department further show that the number of 
girls at school has always been considerably less than the number of boys at school. 
In 1 920 the proportion of girls to boys at school was 1 to 2. Even if allowance is made for a 

small proportion of girls 
acquiring literacy by 
private tuition, the num- 
ber of female literates 
will, under no circum- 
stances, exceed the 
number of male literates. 
From the figures given 
in the margin which 
have been extracted 
from Travancore 
Provincial T able V of 1 92 1 it will be seen that in certain taluks the number of female literates 
of the age-group 0 - 10 in 1921 far exceeded the number of male literates in the same 
group. Only a few instances of wide disparity have been given, but there are several 
more. The figures of female literacy are evidently wrong. The mistake must have been 
caused by including among literates girls who might have been able to read and write a 
few words in vernaculars and who within a short time after the census might have become 
absolutely illiterate. This, as we have seen in paragraph 357 above, was due to want of 
clear instructions to the enumerators not to treat such children as literate. It is quite 
possible that mistakes might have occurred in the returns of literate females as well as 
males; but they are more patent in the case of the former than in the case of the latter. 
In any case the literacy figures of 1921 cannot be used for comparing the progress of 
literacy, and in the following paragraphs I have, as far as possible, compared literacy in 
1 93 1 with that in 1 9 1 1 . 

361. The population of the State excluding children under five years of age is 
4,218,731, and of these 1 ,21 7,924 are literate which gives a proportion ot 289 literate 
persons per 1 ,000. Among the male population of five years and over the literates 
number 866,313 giving a proportion of 408 per 1,000, and among females of five years and 
over there are 351,611 literates or 168 per 1,000. The progress in general literacy 
during the last twenty years can be seen from the following figures. The total number of 


Literacy by in the age-group 0-10 in ce/iam taluks in lOit 
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1 
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1 { 
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I 
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literates in 1911 was 5 1 3,049 consisting of 428,949 males and 84, 1 00 females. They have 
increased by 1 37 per cent., males by 1 02 per cent, and females by 3 1 8 per cent., during the 
last two decades. Considering the age-groups by sex in 1 93 1 , we see that in the age-group 
5-10 male literates number 1 66 and female literates 113 per mille; in the age-group 
10 - 15 the proportions are 314 in the case of males and 200 in the case of females; in 
the next age-group 15-20 which is the most representative period in regard to literacy, 
the proportions of literates are the highest, namely, 530 among males and 274 among 
females par 1,000. Children at school will certainly have completed the elementary 
education well within the age of 1 5 and very few of those who do not become literate by 
20 can be expected to do so after that age. In a country where illiteracy still prevails 
among a section of the population and where literacy is steadily increasing it is only natural 
that the highest proportions of literates are found among the population of 1 5 - 20 years of 
age. It may be noted that 53 per cent, of the male population and 27 per cent, of the 
female population of 15-20 years in this State are now literate. In spite of the faulty 
figures of 1921 these proportions represent an increase of about 9 per cent, in the case of 
males and 4 per cent, in the case of females over the corresponding proportions in 1921. 
At the ages of 20 and over the proportions of literates in 1931 are 475 per mille of males 
and 153 per mille of females. It will be noticed that these proportions are less than those 
in the age-group 15-20. The drop at the age of 20 cannot be attributed to relapse into 
illiteracy at that age, because a person who retains literacy till his twentieth year will 
certainly not lose it thereafter. Effective literacy will have been acquired by the age of 
20, and the smaller proportion of literates after that age is due to the ever increasing 
addition of literates to the age-group 1 5-20. 


362. The proportional figures of literates by sex and locality extracted from 
Subsidiary Table II are given in the marginal statement. Among the administrative L™natural 


Literacy hy ser and locality 


divisions the Northern Division has divisions. 


state or Division 

Number per mille of all ages, 5 and over, i 
who arc literate 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

STATE 

289 

408 

168 

Administrative 




Division 




Southern 

234 

347 

121 

Central 

308 

430 

IS4 

Northern 

325 

450 

19* 

High Range 

135 

202 

44 

Naturai 




Division 




Lowland 

288 

414 

1B4 

Midland 

302 

420 

181 

Highland 

187 

273 

80 


the hipest proportions of literates, 
namely, 45 per cent, of males and 
20 per cent, of females. This is 
due to the presence of a large 
Christian populatio.n in that division 
where nearly 47 per cent, of the 
Christians in the State are congre- 
gated. The next largest numbers of 
Christians are found in the Central 
Division which, therefore, ranks next 
to the Northern Division in the matter 
of literacy, the percentages being 43 
for males and 18 for females. The 
Southern Division comes after the 
Central with about 35 per cent, 
literates among males and 1 2 per 
cent among females. The High 


Range contains the lowest proportions of literates, only 20 per cent, among males and about 
4 per cent, among females. The population in this division consists mostly of estate 
coolies who are generally illiterate. Among the natural divisions, the Midland which 
contains about 60 per cent, of the total Christians stands first in literacy. The Lowland 
Division closely follows the Midland ; but the Highland is very far behind, due to the 
illiterate cooly population of the estates. 


363. Considering the different religions separately in the different divisions, it will 
be seen from Subsidiary Table III at the end of this chapter that the Christians of the 
Central and Northern Divisions take the lead. In the Central Division 55 per cent, of 
their males and 32 per cent, of their females are literate. In the Northern Division the 
corresponding ratios are 49 and 27 and in the Southern Division they drop to 27 per 
cent, and 14 per cent, respectively. We will see later on that among Christians the 
Syrians are the most highly educated community and they are found mostly in the Central 
and Northern Divisions, which accounts for the high proportion of literates among Chris- 
tians in those divisions. The Hindus, in spite of the large numbers of illiterate Depressed 
Classes among them, have nearly 44 per cent, literate males and 16 per cent, literate females 
in the Northern Division and about 41 per cent, and 15 per cent, res^ctively in the 
Central Division. In the Southern Division the ratios are 38 per cent, and 1 3 per 
and in the High Range only about 13 per cent, and 1-5 per cent, respectively. The 
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Literacy in 
urban and 
rural areas. 


Literacy by 
taluk. 


proportions of literates among the Muslims do not vary widely between the different 
divisions. The lowest ratio of male literates is 23 per cent, in the Northern Division 
and the highest is 35 per cent, in the High Range, while the lowest ratio of female 
literates is 2’5 per cent, in the Northern Division and the highest is 3'5 per cent, in die 
Central and High Range Divisions. 

364. Towns cifford greater facilities for education and naturally the town population 
is proportionately more literate than the rural. Subsidiary Table II A shows the ratio of 

literates among males and females in towns 
Literacy in ni-ban and rural areas and ruTal parts. The main figures are 

extracted in the margin. It may be noted 
that the towns here mean only the nineteen 
municipalities. In the urban area 410 out 
of every 1 ,000 persons of five years and 
over are literate, while the corresponding 
ratio in rural parts is only 278. The ratios 
of literates among males are 542 in towns 
and 396 in rural area, and those of female 
literates are 270 and 159 respectively. 
The number of luxate females per 100 
literate males is only 40 in rural parts, but 50 in towns. It is but natural that women in 
towns go in for education more largely than those in country parts. Literates at the 
age-period 1 5-20 constitute 65 per cent, of the males and 40 per cent, of the females in 
towns, while in the rural area the corresponding ratios are 52 per cent, and 26 per 
cent. only. 



Xumber per mille of all ages 

(,5 and over) 


who are literate 


Locality 





Persons 

Males 

Females 

Rural 

278 

396 

159 

Urban 

410 

542 

270 j 


365. The statement in the margin shows the number of literates per 1,000 of each 
sex in the six major municipal towns. In male literacy Kottayam town stands first, where 

66 out of every 1 00 males of five years and 
Literacy by sex in the major municipahtiee over aTe literate. Next in order are 



Number per mille of 5 years 
and over who are literate 


JIales 

Females 

Nagercoil 

502 

160 

Trivandrum 

591 

307 

Quilon 

51.> 

239 

Alleppey 

498 

i 

Kottavam 

6fil 

436 

Changanachery 

595 

361 


Changanachery, Trivandrum, Quilon, 
Nagercoil and Alleppey. As regards female 
literacy also Kottayam takes the lead, the 
number of literates being 44 out of every 
1 00 females. As in male literacy so also 
in female literacy Changanachery comes next 
to Kottayam and is followed by Trivandrum. 
After Trivandrum come Alleppey, Quilon 
and Nagercoil in order. Alleppey has the 
lowest ratio of male literates and Nagercoil 
the lowest ratio of female literates. The 
very high proportions of male and female 


literates in the towns of Kottayam and Changanachery are due to the presence of a large 
Syrian Christian population there. The lowest proportion of female literates in Nagercoil 
is due to the backwardness in female education of the Tamilians who preponderate in that 
town. It is worthy of note that Trivandrum, in spite of being the capital of the State, 
lags behind Kottayam and Changanachery both in male and female literacy. 


366. The maps opposite give the ratios of literates by sex in the different taluks of 
the State. In male literacy Minacbil leads off with 542 literates per 1 ,000 males of five 
years and over, closely followed by Kottayam (541), Thiruvella (538) and Changana- 
chery (507). In these four taluks more than one-half of the male population is literate. 
It may also be noted that in these taluks the Syrian Christians preponderate. In the 
taluks of Sherthala, Vaikom, Ampalapula, Pathanamthitta, Trivandrum, Karthikapally and 
Mavelikara 40 to 50 per cent, of the male population (five years and over) are literate ; 
fifteen taluks have 30 to 40 per cent, male literates ; in three taluks, namely, Kalkulam, 
Vilavancode and Pirmede, the percentage is 20 to 30 ; and in Devikulam alone where the 
bulk of the population consists of estate coolies male literates are as few as about 1 5 per 
cent. As regards female literacy, Thiruvella stands first with 3 1 0 literates per 1 ,000 
females (5 years and over) and next in order are Minachil (282), Changanachery (275) 
and Kottayam (274). In these four taluks more than one-fourth of the female population 
is literate. Ampalapula, Trivandrum, Mavelikara and Vaikom have 20 to 25 per cent 
female literates. In Nedumangad, Thovala, Vilavancode, Pirmede, Shenkotta and Devi- 
kulam the percentage is less than 10, Devikulam being at the bottom of the scale with only 
three per cent. In 1 6 other taluks the percentage of female literacy varies from 1 0 to 20. 
The above figures lead to the following general conclusions. In places where the Syrian 
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Christians preponderate as in Thiruvella, Changanachery, Kottayam and Minachil, literacy 
among males as well as females is greater than in other localities. In taluks where the 
estate coolies preponderate as in Pirmede and Devikulam, literacy is least prevalent both 
among males and females. In taluks like Shenkotta, Thovala and Agasthiswaram where 
the population is predominantly Tamilian, female literacy is considerably less than in other 
taluks where the Malayalis form the majority of the population. 


367. Taking all ages together the proportion of literates among males and females 
is 100 to 41 . But the proportions in different age-groups vary considerably as can be seen 

from the marginal figures. At the ages of 
Literacy iy sex and age-period 20 and abovc there are Only 32 female 

literates for 1 00 male literates, but in the 

Number of female lite-ates next younger age-group 1 5-20 the propor- 
Age-group pgj. literates jJqq qJ female literates has increased to 54, 

in the age-group 10-15 to 62 and in the 

AU ages 41 age-gToup 5-10 to 66. This progressive 

._io 66 increase in the proportion of female to male 

10 — 1 5 literates at the younger ages indicates the 

20 ^d*over 32 more rapid spread of female education in 

i recent years than, say, two decades ago. 

1 ravancore has always been noted for its 
encouragement of female education and during the last two decades there has been 
phenomenal progress in this direction. Yet we have in the whole population only two 
female to five male literates. Twenty years ago the position was one female to five male 
literates. In other words, the proportion of female to male literates has doubled in the 
course of two decades. 


Literacy by 
sex. 


368. Of the three main religious communities (Hindu, Christian and Muslim) the Literacy by 
Christians take the lead in point of literacy. Next to them come the Hmdus and 
lastly the Muslims. The proportions of literates among these communities are shown in 
the following diagram. 
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Literacy by 
caste, tribe 
and religion. 


\umher per mille of the popidatio/i 5 years tihd ocer 
ivho are literate in each mahi religion 


Religion 

Persons 

Males 

1 

Females 1 

i 

Hindu 

270 

399 

1 

142 i 

Christian 

357 

460 

25i 

Muslim 

144 

253 

30 


Among Hindus there are certain advanced castes who take rank with the 
Christians in literacy, as we shall see later. A large proportion of the Hindus, however, 

belongs to the Depressed Classes who are very 
backward in education, and hence literacy 
among Hindus is less than that of the Christians. 
The Muslims have the least proportion of 
literates. They have taken to education 
seriously only in recent years, but during the 
last twenty years they have made substantial 
progress, especially in male education. In 
1911 the numbers of literates per mille were 
1 42 in the case of Hindus, 1 84 in the case of 
Christians and 94 in the case of Muslims. In 
1931 these proportions have risen to 270, 357, and 144 respectively. Taking the sexes 
separately it is seen that among Hindus male literates have increased from 242 to 399 
per mille and female literates from 42 to 1 42 per mille during the last two decades. The 
corresponding increases among the Christians are from 286 to 460 for males and from 78 
to 251 for females and among the Muslims from 171 to 253 for males and from 13 to 30 
for females. The above figures reveal the striking progress the different communities have 
made in the education of males as well as females. Of the three communities the Muslims 
are the most backward in education. Among their male population of five years and over 
only one in every four is literate, whereas among Hindus two in every five males and 
Christians almost every other male are literate. Among the females the 

disparities are even greater. This can be seen 
clearly from the figures given in the margin 
showing the number of female literates par 1 00 
male literates in each main religion. In the 
total population there are 41 female to 100 
male literates. The Christians have a higher 
proportion than the State average, namely, 53 
females to 100 males. The Hindu proportion 
is 35 to 100 and that of the Muslim is only 1 1 
to 100. During the last twenty years the 
number of literate females per 100 literate 
males has increased from 17 to 35 in the case of Hindus, from 26 to 53 in the case of 
Christians and from 7 to 1 1 only in the case of Muslims. That is to say, the Hindus 
and Christians have doubled their proportion of literate females, while the Muslims have 
increased it by only 57 per cent. 

369. Persons who have been at school will have acquired literacy by their 1 5th 
or 1 6th year of age. A comparison of the proportion of literates at the age-period 1 5-20 

- *11 t -1. . . . 1 . I 


among 


Literacy by sex in the main religions 


Religion 

Number of female literates 
per 100 male literates 

All r«ligions 

41 

Hindu 

35 

Christian 

53 

Muslim 

11 


Literacy by sex and teligion at the 
age-period 15-20 


Religion 

Number per mille who are literate i 

j Males j 

i 

Females ! 

; 

1 

Hindu 

515 

237 ! 

Christian 

606 

397 1 

Muslim 

318 

45 


will, therefore, show the extent to which the 
different communities are availing themselves 
of the facilities provided for education. The 
figures for males and females by main religions 
are given in the margin. Among Hindu males 
of 1 5-20 years more than 50 per cent, are 
literate, among Christians the percentage is 
more than 60, but among Muslims it is 
only a little over 31. As regards females of 
the same ages, the proportion of literates among 
Hindus is about 24 per cent., among 
Muslims as low as 4’5 per cent. Further 


Christians about 40 per cent., and among 
comment on these figures is unnecessary. 

Of the minor religious communities whose total strength is only 3,336, the followers 
of Tribal Religions number 2,907 and among them there are only 54 persons able to 
read and write. Of these, 51 are males and three are females. The Jews, Buddhists, 
Jains, Zoroastrians and Sikhs together number 428 only and among them there are 165 
literates consisting of 124 males and 41 females. 


370. Two subsidiary tables are given at the end of this chapter, one (Table V) 
showing by sex, caste, and religion the number of literates per 1 ,000 of the population of 
seven years and over in 1931 and of five years and over in 1921 and 1911, and the other 
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‘(Table VA) showing the number of literates per 1,000 of the total population at the last 
three censuses. The fi^es of the present census are not comparable with those of the 
previous censuses given in Table V because of the difference in the age of the population 
on which literacy is calculated. For purposes of comparison should, therefore, be used 
the figures in Table V A which are based on the total population. 

Absolute figures of the literates in the different castes and communities are given 
in Imperial Table XIV and the proportional figures in Subsidiary Table V. The statis- 
tics relating to the more important castes and communities are given below with a view to 
exhibit the relative importance of each caste or community in respect of its numerical 
strength, the number of literates and the percentage of literacy. The castes and communities 
are arranged in the order of the number of literates. The population that has not been 
included in the statement comes to 87,038 which consists mostly of minor Hindu castes 
and the primitive tribes. 


Total pcjiulation, nnmbev of literates and percentage ofliteracg of different castes and communities 



i i 

Total number of 

Percentage of 

Caste or community 

Total population 

literate.s 7 years 
and over | 

1 

literates to the 
population 

7 years and over 


1 

Nayar 



868,411 

308.223 

4.5-3 

2 

Ilavaii 

. 

• 

869,863 

18.5,047 

27.3 

3 

P.omo Syrians 


. 

449,173 

1.55,661 

44-5 

4 

Jacobite Syrians 


• 

337,872 

122,897 

47-4 

'5 

Mar Thoraa Syrians 


. 

142,486 

64, .58.5 

.59-4 

6 

Roman Catholics 


, 

360,217 

62,372 

21-9 

7 

KararaSjan 



208,441 

44. .555 

27-4 

8 

Muslim 



353,274 

41,801 

15-3 

9 

Non-Malaya}a Brahman 



54,141 

26.431 

60-4 

10 

South India United Church 



138,958 

25,011 

23-1 

11 

Anslican Communion 



85,261 

21,926 

32-9 

12 

VeJ.laJan 


• 

69,627 

21,606 

38-2 

13 

Nadar (Hindu) 



233,982 

19,335 

10 -a 

14 

Other Christians including other Syrians 


31,517 

10,770 

42-9 

15 

Salvationists 

• 


58.991 

8,133 

16-9 

16 

Malayaja Brahman 


• 

13,931 

7,093 

61-3 

17 

Pulavan (Hindu) 



207.337 

6.778 

4-1 

18 

Vejakkithalanayar 


. 

30,603 

6.524 

27-5 

19 

Kaniyan 


• 

1.5,652 

5,67S 

45*5 

2U 

Arayan 


• 

23.380 

5,086 

27-8 

21 

Chetti 


. 

17.422 

4,157 

29-5 

■22 

Ampalavasi 



8,155 

4,156 

(i3-2 

23 

Vaniyan 



22.527 

3,805 

21-4 

24 

Vlras'aivar 



17,834 

3, .340 

24-1 

25 

Veluthadanayar 


. 

14.878 

3.324 

28'£) 

26 

Thantan 



41.214 

.3.227 

10-1 

27 

Velan 



16.2>3 

3,147 

24-7 

28 

Saliyan 



12.386 

2,850 

28*7 

29 

parayan (Hindu) 



70,684 

2,83(1 

4-9 

30 

Valan 



Zi^l <2 

2,622 

15-9 

31 

Krishnanvaka 



12,032 

2,332 

24-2 

32 

Vannan 


• 

13.433 

2,047 

19-3 

33 

Malaysia Kshatriya 


. 

2,936 

1,770 

73-0 

34 

Paravan 


. 

1.3.(>02 

1,726 

16-2 

35 

Velan 



12,377 

1,628 

17-7 

36 

Yadavan 


• 

8,457 

1,310 

18«9 

37 

Kuravan (Hindu) 



87,071 

1,065 

1-5 

.38 

M aravan 


• 

14,399 

1,037 

8-8 

39 

Kudumi 


• 

9,610 

763 

10-1 

40 

I’al.lan 



2!».880 

507 

2-4 

41 

Vetan (Hindu) 


• 

9,496 

65 

0-9 


Total 

' 

5,008,935 

) 

i 



It will be noticed from the above statement that owing to the difference in the 
extent of literacy prevalent, different castes and communities, when arranged according to 
the number of literates!, do not follow the same order as that of their total population. 
For example, the non-Malayala Brahman community which has only a total population of 
54 141 has *26,431 literates, whereas the Hindu Pulayas who number 207,337 have 
only 6,778 literates. 
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Hale literacy 
by caste, tribe 
and religion. 


371. Having dealt with total literacy among castes and communities in a general' 
way we shall now proceed to consider the question of male and female literacy among 
them separately. In accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner for 
India, castes and communities have been divided into “Advanced,” “Intermediate,” and 
“Illiterate” according as they contain more than 50 per cent., 1 0 to 50 per cent, or 
less than 1 0 per cent., of literates in the male population of seven years and over. For 
purposes of comparison the Christians by sect and the Muslims have also been brou^t 
under this classification. 


Population f'XassiJied by the proportion of literates in the male population of seven ^ears and over 


Advanced 


Intermediate 


Illiterate 



Percentage 



Percentage 



Percentage 



of literates 



of literates 



of literates 

Caste, tribe, etc. 

Total 

population 

in the male 
population 
(7 years 
acd over). 

Caste, tribe, etc. 

Total 

(xrpulation 

in the male 
population 
(7 years 
and over). 

Caste, tribe, etc. 

Total 

jiopuiation 

in the male 
population 
(7 years 
and over). 


(both sexesj 


(both sexes) 

(both sexes) 



Over 50% 



10 to 50% 



Less than 



literate 



literate 



10%literate 

Hindu and 









Tribal 









Kon-Malayaja 



Salivan 

12,386 

48-9 

Parayan 

7(1.684 

8-7 

Brahman 

54,141 

81*2 

Chclti 

17.422 

47.7 

Pulayan 

207,337 

f)*9 

Malayala Ksbatriya 

2,936 

V8 • U 

Kammalan 

208,441 

45-2 

Mala Urali 

916 

5-t> 

Ampalavasi 

8,155 

78-4 

Arayan 

23,380 

43-2 

Prjlan 

29.880 

4-3 

Malayaja Brahman. 

13,931 

77-3 

ilavan 

869,863 

42-7 

Malavafavan 

2,927 

H-4 

Kaniyan 

1.0,652 

68-9 

Veiakkithalanayar 

30,603 

42-6 

Kani'kkaran 

6.60() 

2-8 

Nayar 

868,411 

61-8 

Krishnanvaka 

12,032 

40-5 

Kura\an 

87,071 

2*7 

VeJJaJan 

69,627 

5S-8 

VIrasaivar 

17,834 

40-2 

Vet an 

9.4 96 

1 *4 




Velan 

16,253 

39-4 

Malapantafam . 

187 

Nil 




^ c.liithadanayar 



Malapulayan 

254 




(including Vannan). 

28.311 

36-6 

Maniian 

1.276 





Vaniyan • 

22,527 

35-4 

Mutliuvan 

1.301 





\ adavan 

8.457 

34 • 9 

Pajivan 

460 





\ elan 

Para van 

12,377 

13,602 

29-7 

28-2 

Thantapulayan . 

795 





Valan 

21,1 72 

27-3 







Kudumi 

9,6111 

18’0 







Nadar 

233,982 

17-9 







Thantan 

41,214 

17-3 







ilarakkan 

353 

17.2 







Maravan , 

14,399 

16-2 




Total 

1,032,853 

63'2 


1,614,218 

37 6 


419,190 

5 9 

Christians by 
caste or race 









European 

587 

100-0 

P rayan , 

3,620 

43-5 

UJlatan 

220 

5 ■ 1 

Anglo-Indian 



Kerajaniuthali 

1,582 

40-7 

790 

90-7 

Kavathi 

i,403 

35-6 

' etaii 

2,000 

4-1 




Chackaravar 

2.108 

32 -8 


Syrian Christian 

948,514 

61-0 

KaUar 

16h,.573 

32-4 







Parayan 

71,680 

23-8 







Bharat har 

8,669 

23-1 







.Mukkuvan 

30,539 

20-5 







Pulayan 

157,813 

19-4 







Catholic Arasar 

22,560 

18-0 







Kuravan 

8,1.58 

15.1 







Aiyanavar 

6,414 

1.5'0 




Total . 

949,891 

611 


483,119 

24-8 


2,220 

4 2 

Christians by 









sect 









Mar Thoma Syrians. 

142,486 

71-2 

Anglican 






Jacobite Syrians 

337,872 

62-4 

Communion . 

85,261 

42-1 




Pkomo Syrians 

449,173 

56*3 

Soiiib India United 






Others including 



Church 

138,9.58 

30-8 




other Syrians 

31,517 

59-0 

Homan Catholics 

36(1,217 

28-7 







Sal\ ationists 

.58,991 

24-3 




Total 

961.048 

60-7 


643,427 

30-5 




Muslim 



Muslim 

353,274 

26-8 






DIAGRAM 68:- LITERACY AMONG MALES 

BY CASTE, TRIBE AND RELIGION 
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Kaniyan 



Syrian Christian 


Vellalaii 




Sallyan 


INTERMEDIATE, 

Kammalan Veluthadanayar 


Arayan 



Kudumi 


Thantan 


Maravan 





Parayan . 


ILLITERATE 

Pulayan Pallan 


Kuravan 
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ADVANCED 

MarThoma Syrian Jacobite Syrian Other Christians Romo Syrian 



INTERMEDIATE 

Anglican Communion S.I.U. Church Roman Catholic 


Salvationist 



Note:- One Urge square^ 1,000 males. One small sqaare = 10 iptles. The figure in each 
square indicates the number of literates per 1,000 males (7 Years and Over) 
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FEMALE LITERACY BY CASTE, TRIBE AND RELIGION ^89 

The total population of Hindus and Tribal Religions together is 3,137,795. 
Of these, the literacy figures for 71,534 persons of minor castes have not been compiled. 
The remaining population of 3,066,261 has been divided into the three categories of 
‘Advanced,’ ‘Intermediate,’ and ‘Illiterate’ on the basis of literacy. The first category 
includes 1,032,853 persons or 33 '7 per cent, of the total, the second includes 1,614,218 
persons or 52*6 per cent., and the third 419,190 persons or 13‘7 per cent. Of the 
Christians by sect 59 ‘9 per cent, come under ‘Advanced,’ 40‘ 1 per cent, under Inter- 
mediate,’ and none under ‘Illiterate.’ The whole Muslim population is in the ‘Inter- 
mediate’ class only. The Hindu castes falling in the category of ‘Advanced’ are the non- 
Malayala Brahman, Malayala Kshatriya, Ampalavasi, Malayala Brahman, Kaniyan, 
Nayar and Vellala. All the primitive tribes, and the Parayan, Pulayan, Pallan, and 
Kuravan among the Depressed Classes belong to the ‘Illiterate’ group, and all other castes 
to the ‘ Intermediate ’ group. It may be noted that some of the Depressed Classes 
such as Afayan, Ilavan, Velakkithalanayar, Velan, Velulhadanayar (Including 
Vannan), Pafavan, Valan, Nadar, Thantan, Mafakkan and Maravan, are in the 
‘Intermediate’ group, the percentage of literates among their male population (7 years 
and over) ranging from 10 to 50. The percentage among some of them, e. g., Arayan, 
Ilavan, and Velakkithalanayar, is more than 40, and though socially they are subject to 
certain disabilities, educationally they cannot be said to be depressed. Among the 
primitive tribes there is not one which can boast of having more than six per cent, literates 
in the male population of seven years and over. The Mala-Urali has the highest 
percentage and that is only 5 ‘6. The percentage among the other tribes is less than 
four and there are as many as six tribes, namely, Malapantafam, Malapulayan, Mannan, 
Muthuvan, Paliyan and Thantapulayan having no literate at all. 

372. Female education is advancing rapidly in Travancore, and to-day she occupies 
the second place, the place of honour being held by Cochin, among the different Provinces 
and States in India in female literacy. In spite of this progress there are at present only 
168 literates per 1,000 females in Travancore (5 years and over), while the corresponding 
ratio of literate males is 408. The disparity between male and female literacy in some 
communities is even more marked than that in the general population. In order to bring 
this fact home to the communities concerned I give below a statement showing by caste, 
tribe, race and religion the ratio of literates in the female population of seven years and 
over. As in the case of the male literates, the communities have been divided into 
‘Advanced,* ‘Intermediate,’ and ‘Illiterate’ exactly on the same basis. 


S i 


Female literacv 
by caste, tribe 
and religion. 
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Population elatsified htj th' proportion of lUeruter in the female populut lOn ot'onen yea/i- anil oier 


AdTanced 


Intermediate 


Illiterate 




i Percentage 



I'eiveiitace 




of literates 



nf litertites 




! in female 



in female 


Caste, tribe, etc. 

T( 'Tal female 

1 pnpulatidll 

Caste, tribe, etc. 

Total female 

p**puUtion 
(7 years 
and over) 

Ca<te, tribe, etc. 


IDOpLilatioii 

1 (, years 

1 and over) 


population 




Oyer 50% 



10 to 50% 




! lit* rate 



literate 

i 

Hindu and 



Amnalavasi 

3.9.50 

47-2 


Tribal 



^Falavala 



Saliyan 

Kamnialan 




Brahman 

6.433 

42*3 

Virasaiv.-xr 

KiNhiianvaka 




Other Brahmans . 

2(:,yo8 

39-2 

Vaniyan 

Velan , 




Xayar 

4o7,2r)7 

29-1 

Paravan 

Y ad a van 




Kaniyan 

7,747 

21-7 

Valan 

Tiiantan 




Vellalan 

34, .546 

17*5 

Nadar 

Kudumi 




Yejatkitbala- 



Mafakkan 




navar 

15.344 

12'4 

P ulayan 

•Malayaja 






Maravan 

Kshatriya 

lj37U 

♦>t» ■ 5 

Celuthadanayar 



Paravan 



1 

(including 



5Iala-Urali 




Vannau) 

14,210 

12-4 

Kuraian 

Kanikkaran 




ilayau 

436.^57 

12-1 

Yetan 

JIalayarayan 




.4 ray an 

11,.507 

ll'S 

Pai.laii 

Malapantafam 




Chetti 

s,7:)7 

11 -1 

Malapulayan 

Maniian 



’ 

Veiaii 

3.1 S3 

10-1 

Mutlmyan 

Pa.Iiyan 

T'lantapulayan . 

Total 

1,370 

66‘5 

! 


1,011-799 

20*8 


Christians by 
caste or race 



Syrian ClirKtian . 

466,6(1'.! 

34*8 

IMiaratliar 
Mukkuvtin , 




.4 ray an 

1,738 

32-5 

Aivanavnr 




Nadar 

82.766 

2s • 5 

Paravan 

Ptdavan 

Eurnpean 


!l.5*5 

Kefalamurhah 

775 

13-6 

Kaiathi 

r.ilatan 


•y-j t 

7(i'l 

Catholic Aras'ar • 



Ch.u-karavar 



11,049 

12-4 

Knravaii 

Vecau 



Total 

573 

83 7 


562,937 

33-4 



Total n-raale 
pujuihit ion 


11,342 
103,S7',i 
S.SDt 
2 2 

II, 151 

11.1 Sli 

H. sTs 
4, 3^-5 

III. 317 
2(l,37h 

114.322 

4.(113 

1711 

l(.i.3,7!tl 

7.111(1 

34.4.54 

4112 

45,1(11 

3.1 1.1 el 
4^72(1 

I, 144 
13,<l(l'> 

77 

1211 

nil 

1152 
21 IS 
4 1 111 


519,640 3 7 


I’erccntaee 
"f literate' 
in female 
population 
1 7 year' 
and over) 
Lo'' than 
lii% literate 


7-1 

ft - 11 

4-11 
4*5 
3*S 
2-S 
2 ■ 7 
1-5 
1*3 
1-3 

ii-l) 

O-'l 

(I’ll 

1 1 • 5 
(1-4 
(OH 
U-1 
11*1 
Nil. 


1 307 

15,(111! 
3.1111 
35.752 
77,514 
723 
121 
1,1 12'. I 
4,157 
'.175 


142,770 


'.l•(l 

s*3 
s - 1 


4-s 

4*5 

U-'.i 


70 


I 


Christ! ans 
by sect 


Total 


Muslim 


Ular Thonia 
Syriani, 

Homo Syrians 
Jticohite Syrians . 
Anglican 

Communion 
South India 

Cnited Church. 
Roman Catholics . 
Others 


70,139 
220,747 
Kir, ,279 

40,947 

68.119 

178.794 

1.5,273 


760,298 


46 -9 
32-2 
32*(i 

• 22-8 

in- 3 
14-9 
25-4 


27’2 


Salyati 'riist.s 


llu'liiii 


29.344 


9-5 


29,344 9 5 


172,719 3 1 
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The above statement shows that in regard to female literacy O'l per cent, of the 
Hindu females are in the ‘ Advanced, ’ 66 0 per cent, in the ‘ Intermediate ’ and 33’9 
per cent, in the ‘ Illiterate ’ group ; of the Christian females 96‘3 per cent, are in the ‘ Inter- 
mediate ’ and 37 per cent, in the ‘ Illiterate ’ group ; and the Muslim females fall entirely 
in the ‘ Illiterate ’ group only. Of the Hindus, the Malayala Kshatriya females, and of the 
Christians, the European and Anglo-Indian females alone are in the category of ‘Advanced.’ 
The females of the primitive tribes and of most of the Depressed Classes are in the ‘Illiterate’ 
group. Among many primitive tribes there is no female literate at all, while among others the 
proportion is not even one per cent. Among the Depressed Classes the FCanlyan is fairly 
well up in female literacy, the proportion being 217 per cent.; among Velaldcithalanayar, 
Veluthadanayar, Ilavan, Arayan and Velan the percentage varies from over 10 to over 
1 2 ; and among the rest it ranges from less than one to about ten. 


373. We have seen in the previous paragraphs that most of the Depressed Classes 
of the Hindus and the primitive tribes have a very low percentage of literacy. It is these 

castes and tribes that gene- 

Literucy in the Hindu uml Christian ■'-ection-'. of ihc »ime rally Contribute COnveltS tO 

castes and ti ibes Christianity, but with the 

change of religion they make 
rapid progress in education 
through the influence of the 
Christian missionaries. 
Some figures are given in 
the marginal statement to 
illustrate this point. The 
proportional figures in the 
last column of the statement 
show to what extent Christia- 
nization has increased 
literacy among the Depressed 
Classes. Among Hindu 
Nadars, for example, only a 
little over 10 per cent, of 
persons of seven years and 
over are able to read and 
write, whereas among the 
is 30 per cent. While only about 4 per cent, are literate 
1 3 per cent, of the Christian Pulayas are literate. The ratio 
among the Hindu Sambavar is about 5 per cent., but among the Christian Sambavar it is 
more than I 5 per cent. Only less than two per cent, of the Hindu Kuravas, but nearly 
1 0 per cent, ol the Christian Kuravas are literate. 


Ca'^te or triiie 
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Total lite- 
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Percentagf of i 
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1,0C5 

1-5 

Christian 

8,158 

030 
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Christian Nadars the ratio 
among the Hindu Pulayas, 


Literacy hy se-r in ^Lilayalam ar.d Tamil 


374. Malayalam and Tamil are the vernaculars of the State and are spoken by 84 
per cent, and 1 5 per cent, respectively of the population. The literates in these languages 

are shown in the marginal statement. 
Of the total literate persons 92 per 
cent, are literate in Malayalam and 8 
per cent, in Tamil. Among literate 
males the proportions are 9 1 '3 per cent, 
and 87 per cent., and among literate 
females 93‘6 per cent, and 6 '4 per cent, 
respectively. For 1 ,000 Malayalam 
speakers there are 185 Tamil speakers 
in the country, but for 1 ,000 literates in 

Malayalam there are only 87 literates in 

Tamil. Tamil schools are conducted 
only in three or four taluks of the State where the population is preponderatingly Tamilian, 
and the Tamilians in other taluks are obliged to send their children to Malayalam schools. 
This is the reason for the proportion of the Tamil literates to the Malayalam literates being 
less than that of Tamil speakers to Malayalam speakers. Not only so, the literates in Tamil 
are gradually falling off while the literates in Malayalam are increasing rapidly. The latter 
rose from 453,1 19 in 1911 to 1,126,387 in 1931, while the former fell from 108,523 to 
98,406. In other words, when literates in Malayalam have increased by nearly 1 49 per cent, 
in 20 years, literates in Tamil have decreased by 9 per cent, in the same period. 


Language 
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Pcrs’ii" 
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! Females 
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llalayalam 

Tamil 

1.120,387 ; 793,33‘» 

98,400 , 76.011 

327.048 
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Number of literate.^ per niille 
(5 years and over) in 

rieiiyiun 


Malayalam 

Tamil 

All religions 

267 

23 

Uindu 

S'vrian Cliri'tian 

2.12 

22 

1 

OUrt ChriYtiaiis 

1.17 

*50 

Jhi'lim 

IIG 

22 


primary 

education 


The proportions of literates in Malayalam and Tamil by religion are shown in the 
margin. It will be noticed that among Syrian Christians there is only one per 1 ,000 of 

the population (5 years and over) 
who is literate in Tamil. For 
1 ,000 Malayalam literates there 
are about two Tamil literates 
among Syrian Christians, 89 
among Hindus, 190 among 
Muslims and 383 among other 
Christians. Tamil literacy is pre- 
valent most among non-Syrian 
Christians who reside chiefly in 
South Travancore. Next to them 
come Hindus and Muslims who 

have the same proportion of Tamil literates and Syrian Christians have the least. 

Literates who 375. In October 193 f) the Census Commissioner for India issued a circular letter 
suggesting to the Provincial and State Superintendents of Census Operations “that a return 
should be obtained in the literacy column (16) of the General Schedule which will indi- 
cate the numbers of all persons who claim to be able to demonstrate that they have reached 
some specified standard of education, such as the satisfactory completion of a primary 
school course.” TTie Indian Statutory Commission had suggested that the possession of a 
certificate that a person had reached the fifth class or the corresponding standard of the 
primary school might be regarded as a qualification for voting. The number of persons 
who possessed such a certificate, it was thought, would be useful to the Indian Franchise 
Committee. The report of the Franchise Committee was, however, published before the 
figures collected at the census could be made available to them. 

376. In accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner for India 
enumerators in this State were asked to enter in column 16 of the Schedule “ Class IV ” 
against all persons who admitted to have passed this standard. Fourth class was selected 
because it marks the first stage in elementary education in this State. After the fourth 
class children have the option to continue their education either in Vernacular Middle 
schools or join the English schools. This classification of schools was introduced in 
1901. Prior to that year the primary school course consisted of three classes only. There 
were also in those days a large number of private unrecognized schools which contained two 
or three classes only, and children who could not proceed to higher classes remained in 
those schools until they acquired such proficiency in the vernacular as would enable them 
to become document writers or obtain petty posts in Government service. Such of them as 
have acquired permanent literacy in this way, though they must have been returned as 
literate at this census, could not have been shown as having passed the fourth class. The 
disparity between the recorded figures of total literates and literates who have passed the 
fourth class, which we will see presently, is to be attributed to this cause. The number 
of persons who have been returned as having passed the fourth class may be considered 
to be those who have gone through the regular school course and completed the primary 
standard since 1901 when the present classification of schools was first adopted. 
With these preliminary remarks we shall consider the figures that have been collected. 

Subsidiary Table IX 

at the end of this 
chapter gives the 
number of literates 
who have passed the 
fourth class by reli- 
gion and locality. 
The main figures for 
the State are extract- 

will be seen that 35 per cent, of the total literates (36 per cent, of the n^ale and\ 4™per Ten!* 
of the female literates) claim to have pas.sed the fourth class. 


Litt'f/ffe-s fr/i(> hire the fourth ctnsx 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

Total population i 

5,09.5,972 

2,560,073 

2, .530, 900 

Total literates J 

Literates -who have pa??se(l the j 

1,217,921 

8G(;,312 

3.51,011 

fourth class 

429,778 

309,130 

120,64.8 
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The marginal statement shows by religion the total number of literates, the number 

of literates who have 

Literatfs by ifjion who ha>'“ pu.<iM the fof/rfh citin'^ paSSed tKc fouTth claSS 

and the percentage of 
the latter to the former. 

As is to be expected 
the Christian males 
and females show the 
highest percentages 
(37 and 35); the 
Hindus closely follow 
them with 36 and 
34 per cent, respective- 
ly ; but the Muslims 
naturally lag far behind. 

Among Muslim males 22 per cent, and among Muslim females 1 0 per cent, of the literates 
only have been returned as having passed the fourth class. 

377. The table and diagram below show the progress of literacy in the population Progress ef 
of the State since 1901. literacy 


Religion 
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1901 

283 
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5S 

320 3.1 

1911 

329 
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3 IS i 

1*7 

oo 

19-21 

42.5 

17-; 

437 1 

223 

440 130 

1931 

4.-)4 

17.8 

.-)30 
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riagram 70 - showing progress in literacy among all ages, ten years and over, since 1901. 
STATE SOUTHERN CENTRAL NORTHERN HIGH RANGE 



0>00i0>0»0> "cj* 0> 0tO0>Gh0>010)0> 


Children below ten years of age, if they are literate, are likely to lose the literacy 
they have acquired if they do not continue their education beyond that age, and hence to 
compare the progress of literacy from census to census it is advisable to consider the 
proportions of literates in the population aged 1 0 years and over. For reasons explained 
in paragraphs 359 and 360 above the figures of 1921 may be left out of account. During the 
last thirty years literacy has made striking progress in this State. In 1901 only 283 out of 
1 ,000 males and 39 out of 1 ,000 females in the population of 1 0 years and over were 

3z 
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Progress of 
literacy by 
locality. 


able to read and write. In 1911 the ratios increased to 329 and 64, and in 1931 
to 454 and 178 respectively. In other words, ten out of 35 males aged 10 and 
over and ten out of 256 females of the same ages were literate in 1901, but 
now ten out of 22 males and ten out of 56 females of the above ages are literate. 
Literacy has made considerably more progress among females than among males, 
and yet the former is still a great deal behind the latter, because for 100 literate males 
of 1 0 years and over there are only 39 literate females of the same ages. 


378. The Census Commissioner for India observes in his notes of instructions for 
the preparation of the Census Report, “ The progress in the general spread of education 
can best be gauged by looking to the number of persons of each sex who are literate in 
the age-group 1 5-20. The proportion of literate persons in this group may be taken as 
furnishing a good guide to the number of children who have been under effective instruc- 
tion during the preceding quinquennium, /. e., it will show the proportion of children of 
school-going age who have attended school long enough to attain the census standard of 
literacy. ” It will be seen from the table given above that among males of the age-group 
1 5-20 the literates have increased from 264 to 530 per mille and among females of the 
same age-group from 58 to 274 per mille during the last thirty years. That is to say, in 
1901 there were 10 male or female literates for 38 males or 172 females at the age-group 
1 5-20, whereas in 1931 the proportions were 10 literates for 19 males or 37 females. 
The rapid progress in female literacy is evident from the fact that in 1901 there were only 
23 female per 100 male literates in the age-group 15-20, but in 1931 the ratio has 
increased to 54 per 100 male literates. 


379. A clear idea of the comparative progress in effective education may be 
obtained from the actual numbers of literates in the age-group 15-20 returned at different 

censuses. The figures for 

in file iiije-iji'Oiip Io^'20 at the last four crnsafif'> 


Year 
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i Iiicrca'io 
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4il 
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the last lour 
given in the 


censuses 


are 

The 


and the female literates by as much as 742 per 
It will be seen from the above table that the increase 
abnormal which could only be attributed to the inaccuracies 
1921 census. If correct figures had been obtained at that 
during the decade 191 1-1921 would have been lower and those 
higher than the recorded rates, and the figures would have revealed 


margin 

total literates in the popu- 
lation of 1 5-20 years have 
increased from 43,887 in 
1901 to 194,671 in 1931 
or by nearly 344 per cent., 
the male literates have 
increased by 253 per cent, 
from 35,778 to 126,411 
cent, from 8,109 to 68,260. 

in the decade 1911-1921 was 
the literacy figures of 
census, the rates of increase 
during the next decade 


progressive rate of 

increase from decade to decade. Whatever it be, the fact that male literates of the age- 
group 1 5-20 have increased by 253 per cent, only while the female literates have 
increased by 742 per cent, in the course of the last thirty years, shows the more rapid 
progress female education has made than male education during this period. 


Males 


Females 


380. The table below which gives the number of literates per 1,000 of each 
sex in the age-group 1 5-20 in the administrative divisions at the last four censuses shows the 

difference in the 

SSumie)' of liferates per 1,000 of each se-r at the age-group lo-20 in the nrocn’PS^ of 

adrnini-'itrutire diri^ions at the last Jour ceHsfixe-'> . ^ euuca* 

lion in the differ enl 
divisions . The 
greatest progress v. 
seen in the North- 
ern Division where 
597 males and 32} 
females per 1,00( 
of each sex at the 
age-group 1 5-2( 
are now literate 
and the least pro 
females per 1,00( 
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gress is recorded in the High Range where only 197 males and 57 
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age-fjrouy lo - ^0 in 1001 and 1031 

1 1 

1 Males 

Relisrion i ' 

Females 

i 

j llPUl 

insi : looi j 10:11 ' 


of each sex of the same age-group are able to read and write. In the High Range 
Division the population consists mostly of estate coolies among whom education makes 
little headway ; facilities for education are also considerably less there than elsewhere, 
and consequently literacy is least prevalent in that division. In the other three divisions 
more or less equal and ample facilities exist for education, especially of the primary 
standard. The greatest extent of literacy prevalent in the Northern Division is due to 
the population there being composed largely of Syrian Christians who evince greater 
interest in the education of their children than the other communities. 

38 1 . The literates per 1 ,000 males and females of different religions in the age- 
group 1 5 - 20 in 1901 and 1931 are shown in the marginal statement. Separate figures 
are given for the Syrian and other Christians in 1931. Separate figures for 1901 are not 

available. Christians show the greatest 
.^umher (,f hfenifes pel- 1,000 iimi femnies ntf/ie progTessand among them Syrian Chris- 
tians more than the other Christians. Of 
the Syrian Christian males of 15-20 
years, nearly 75 per cent., and of their 
females of the same ages more than 50 
per cent., are literate. Next to the 
Syrian Christians the Hindus show the 
greatest progress, then come the other 
Christians and lastly the Muslims. Com- 
pared with the Hindus and Christians 
the Muslims are backward in education 
and more so in female education. The 
proportion of literates among Muslim 
males of 15-20 years, though it has increased from 1 53 to 3 1 8 per mille between 1 90 1 
and 1931, is still only 60 per cent, of the State average for males. The literates among 
Muslim females of 15-20 years have increased only from 16 per mille in 1901 to 45 per 
mille in 1931 and the latter is only about 17 per cent, of the corresponding proportion for 
the females of the State. 

382. Subsidiary Table V A at the end of this chapter shows the proportions of 
literates in selected Hindu castes at the last three censuses. The figures of 1921, being 
incorrect, may be left out of consideration and comparison confined to those of 1911 and 
1931. The population of the castes dealt with is 2,174,077 out of the total Hindu p)opula- 
tion of 2,282,61 7 in 1911 and 3,003,350 out of 3,134,888 in 1931. The castes have 
been divided into four groups according as the proportion of literate persons is below 10 
per cent., 10-25 per cent., 25 - 50 per cent., or 50 per cent, and over. The actual 
population in these four groups and the percentage of each group to the total population 
dealt with in 1911 and 1931 are shown in the marginal statement. In the group with 

50 per cent, literates 

Protirei^s of Utenicy m cerfdin aelecfed H 'nida coi^tes and 
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over there was 
none in 1911, but 
22,086 persons have 
gone into this group 
in 1931. In the 
group with 25 - 50 
per cent, literates the 
percentage of the 
population has in- 
creased from 4*1 in 
1911 to 33'6 in 
1931, and there has 
been a corresponding 
reduction of 24’3 per 

cent, and 5*9 per cent, in the groups with 1 0-25 per cent, and below 1 0 per cent, literates 
respectively. The last group consists mostly of very backward Depressed Classes and the 
fact that only about six per cent, of this population have moved from the last group to the next 
higher group is an indication of the comparatively slow progress these communities have made 
in education. Progress has been more rapid in the second group, from which a little over 
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24 per cent, have got into the next higher group in the course of 20 years. The varying 
rates of progress among the different castes can be seen clearly from the statistics relating to 
a few representative castes in each group given below: 

Protjresfi of Vderac^j amoinj represent at ire cadts 
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The above table brings out the comparatively small progress of literacy among the 
Depressed Classes, such as, Kuravan, Nadar, Parayan and Pulayan. Both male and female 
literacy is extending less rapidlv among these than among the other castes, and among the 
Depressed Classes female literacy is advancing more slowly than male literacy. When the 
proportion of literates among Nayar females, for example, has increased from 81 to 229 
per 1,^00, it has increased only from one to 10 among the Pulayas, from 2 to 4 among the 
Kuravas, from 2 to 7 among the Parayas and from 5 to 21 among the Nadars in the course 
of twenty years. Nearly 95 per cent, of the total population and about 99 per cent, of the 
females of these Depressed Classes are still unable to read and write. 


Comparative 
literacy of 
different classes 
of people as per 
State Table II. 


383. In State Table II contained in Imperial Tables Volume (Part II) the total 
literate population of each sex of the Hindus classified into Brahmans, other Hindus and 

Depressed Classes, of the Christians, 
Muslims, and the tribes following Tribal 
Religions are given. The proportional 
figures worked out from this table are 
shown in the margin. The proportion 
is based on the population of all ages. 
Brahmans include Malayala and other 
Brahmans. Depressed Classes comprise 
all those Hindu castes which are treated 
as untouchables. Even the I lavas who 
are fairly high up in literacy are 
included in the Depressed Classes 
because they belong to the untouchables. On the basis of this classification the 
Brahman males and females are seen to be the most literate. The other Hindus take rank 
next to the Brahmans in regard to male literacy, and the Christians who are below the 
other Hindus in male literacy occupy the second place in female literacy. The Muslims 
are less literate than the Depressed Classes taken together. The backwardness of the 
Depressed Classes and Muslims in female education is evident from the fact that only seven 
per cent, of the females of the former and two per cent, of the females of the latter are 
literate. Among the primitive tribes following Tribal Religions only three per cent, of 
the males and not even one per cent, of the females claim to be able to read and write. 
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384. The literacy figures of the Provinces and States in India for 1931 have been 
received and the proportional figures are set forth in the marginal table for purposes of 

comparison. In total as 


Xurnber literate jper IfiOO of thr population aged S yeans and orer 
in Stufet, and Prorlricea In India 
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from less than one per cent, to about three per cent. only, 
male literacy is about 1 6 per cent, and female literacy three per cent. 


well as male literacy 
Burma takes the lead. 
Cochin stands second and 
Travancore third. In 
female literacy Cochin 
leads off and is followed 
by Travancore and only 
then by Burma. Baroda, 
in spite of the compulsory 
education which has been 
enforced there since 
1906, has made only 33 
per cent, of the males and 
8 per cent, of the females 
of five years and over 
literate as against 41 per 
cent, and 1 7 per cent, 
respectively in Travan- 
core where education has 
been voluntary. In 
Mysore only about 1 7 
per cent, of males and 3 
per cent, of females of 
five years and over can 
read and write. In the 
major provinces of India, 
excepting Burma, the per- 
centages of male literates 
range from about 9 per 
cent, to 1 9 per cent, and 
those of female literates 
Taking India as a whole 


Comparison 
with other 
States and 
Provinces. 


lUitei'iii'i/ in Miiiif foreign countries iinil Trurunrnre 


385. We have seen in the previous paragraph that in India there is no Province or 
State except Burma and Cochin so advanced in literacy as Travancore, but when com- 
pared with the countries in 
the West she is still in the 
background. A few figures 
taken from The World 
Almanac and Book, of Facts, 
1932, are given in the 
margin to illustrate this 
point. In countries like the 
United Kingdom, Italy, 
Denmark, Germany, United 
States, etc., where primary 
education has long been 
compulsory the percentage 
of illiteracy is practically nil 
or very low. Even among 
the Negroes of the United 
States education has so far 
advanced that only 16*3 
per cent, of the population 
aged 1 0 years and over are 
illiterate as against 68*3 
per cent, in Travancore. 
In Russia and Spain very nearly one-half of the population are illiterate. In Ponugal 

4a 


Country 

Age-period 

Number illiterate 
per cent, of 
the population 

United Kingdom 1 



Italy j 

5 years and over 

Nil 

Denmark ' 



Germany 

6 years and over 

0-03 

Japan 

54 ?•> 

0'7 

Australia 

5 vears and over 

4:{ 

United States 

10 years and over 

4-3 


Ne^rro, 10 and over 

16-3 

Czech ^Slovakia 

Ali ages 

.. , ,, 

F ranoo 

10 years and over 

8-2 

Belgium 

5 years and over 

10-7 

Hungary 

G years and over 

15-2 

llussia 

All ases 

48*7 

■Spain 

5 veai-s and over 

48-8 

Portagal 

•» 

68-0 

China 

All ages 

8(1*0 

Egypt 


92-1 

Travancore 

All ages 

76-1 1 


5 years and over 

711 ! 

; 

10 years and over 

6S-3 ! 

1 

1 


Comparison 
with othe.' 
countries. 
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Literacy in 
English. 


68 per cent, of the population of five years and over are unable to read and write, 
while the corresponding ratio in Travancore is 71 per cent. It must be remembered 
that in all the countries mentioned above education is compulsory, but in Travancore it is 
not. In China the illiterate form 80 per cent, of the total population. T ravancore is 
more advanced than China in that she has only 76 percent, of her total population illiterate. 
In Egypt primary education has been made compulsory since 1923 and yet 92 per cent, 
of her population are still illiterate.* 

366. The number of literates in English in the population of the State aged five 
years and over is 80,651, composed of 65,500 males and 15,151 females. The Hindus 
can claim 41,704 persons as literate in English, the Christians 37,296 and the Muslims 
1 ,608. The number . of English literates per 1,000 of the population of five years and over has 
increased from 15 in 1921 to 19 in 1931. Out of 1,000 of each sex 31 males and 7 
females are now able to read and write English as against 28 males and 6 females at the 
last census. In other words, one in every 32 males and one in every 1 43 females have 
acquired literacy in English as compared with one in 36 males and one in 166 females 
in 1921. 


Literacy in 
English by sex. 


387. Subsidiary Table IV at the end of this chapter shows the proportion of 
literates in English by age and sex in the State and the different administrative and natural 

divisions. The figures 


in 


Numbin’ of literates in English per niilie of all ages 
five years and over 


the margin which are ex- 
tracted from that table show 
the progress of English 
literacy by sex in the 
Stale and its administrative 
divisions during the last thirty 
years. Taking the State as 
a whole, the proportion of 
male literates in English 
increased by 50 per cent, 
during 1901-1911, by 87 

per cent, in the next decade 
and by 10' 7 per cent, in the 
last decade. Among females, while there was no variation in the decade 1901-1911, 
the proportion trebled itself during the next decade, and increased from six to seven per 
mille during the last decade. As in the case of general literacy the number of literates 
in English also showed an abnormal increase in 1921. This again is due probably to 
mistakes in the return. 


state or Division 

1931 1 

1921 

1911 

1901 

M ales 

Females!>Iales!remales 

1 i 

Males 

Females Males Females 

STATE 

31 

7 

28 

6 

15 

2 

10 1 2 

Southern Division 

38 

9 

33 

< 

27 

4 

ir. I 2 

Central 

30 

8 

21 

5 

11 

2 

7 ' 1 

Northern ,. 

25 

:> 

18 

6 

10 

2 

7 1 

High Range 

39 

11 

33 

9 

23 

0 

40 10 


Literacy in 
English by 
locality. 


388. Taking the divisions separately, we see from the marginal table which shows the 
variations in the proportion of literates in English per mille of each sex during the last three 

decades, that there has been an in- 
crease in the proportion of male lite- 
rates in all the decades and in all the 
divisions except in the High Range 
Division in the decade 1901-1911 
and in the female literates with the 
additional exception of the Northern 
Division in the last decade. It is to 
be noted that in all the divisions 
the increase in the proportion was 
greater in the decade 1911-1921 
than in the one preceding or follow- 
ing it. The large decrease in the 
proportions both among males and 
females in the High Range during 
1901-191 1 might be due to the fact 
that, while prior to 1901 the population of this division consisted largely of European, 


Division 

Variation in tlie proportion of literates 
in English per mille of each sex 

1921-1931 

1911-1921 

1901-lPll 


Males 

+ ;> 

+ (y 

+11 

Southern 

Females . 

+ 2 

-R 3 

+ 2 

( 

Males 

+ (> 

+ 13 

+ 4 

Central -< 

Females • 

+ 3 

+ 3 

-+ 1 

( 

Males 

+ 7 

+ 8 

+ 3 

Northern 

Female.s . 

-I 

+ 4 

+ 1 

, 

Males 


-+10 

—17 

High Range -j 

Females . 

+ 2 

+ 3 

— 4 
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pJanlers and their families and other employes in the service of the State possessing a 
knowledge of English, the rapid development of tea and rubber cultivation in the first 

decennium of the present century led to the immigration of large numbers of illiterate 

coolies from the adjoining British territory. From Subsidiary Table IV it will be seen 
that the Southern Division has the highest proportion of literates in English in 
all the age-groups among males as well as females. This is but natural inasmuch as 
Trivandrum, the capital, and Nagercoil, both of which are situated in this division, contain 
between them six out of nine Arts and Science Colleges in the State and several English 

High Schools for boys and girls. The head-quarters of most of the departments of the 

State, including the highest Court of Justice, in all of which the recognized official language 
is English, are also situated at the capital. These as well as the numerous trading and 
other business establishments in Trivandrum employ a considerable number of persons 
possessing a knowledge of English. It may be noted that in the High Range Division 
the proportions of literates in English are the lowest among males in the age-groups 10-15 
and 1 5-20 and the highest in the age-group 20 and over. The low proportions in the former 
two age-groups may be explained by the fact that the majority of the population of these 
groups are coolies working in the estates who scarcely go in for education, if at all, beyond 
the primary stage. TTie highest proportion in the age-group 20 and over is due to the 
presence of a large number of European planters. 

389. The figures in the margin which are extracted from Subsidiary Table I show Literacy in. 
the proportion of literates in English by sex in the main religions. The Christians have the 

highest proportion of English literates, 
the Hindus come next and the Muslims 
last. Among Christians the Syrians 
are more literate than the other Christ- 
ians, the former having 48 literates per 
1 ,000 males and 1 5 literates per 1 ,000 
females and the latter 32 and 1 5 res- 
pectively. The Muslims are very back- 
ward in English as in vernacular educa- 
tion. Among their males only eleven per 
1 ,000 are able to read and write English 
and among females the proportion is 
practically nil, there being only a total 
number of 37 women literate in 
English. Subsidiary Table V shows 
that among Europeans and Anglo-Indians aged seven and over, the proportions of 
literates in English are 969 per mille for males and 874 per mille for females 

-XT, „ f 7 7 7 among the former and 795 per mille 

Litf^racy ni ijyifjlt.sit among Christians hij sect and sex . \ - n a r e i 

lor males and ^74 tor females among 
the latter. This is but natural, 
because most of them have English 
as their mother-tongue. The marginal 
statement shows the proportion of 
literates in English among Christians 
by sect and sex. The Mar Thoma 
Syriems have the highest proportion of 
male literates, viz., 87 per mille, while 
in female literacy the Anglicans stand 
first with 33 per mille. The Salvation- 
ists have the lowest proportions, namely, 

24 per mille among males and 8 per 
mille among females. The other sects 
occupy intermediate positions between 
these two extremes. It will be 
noticed that the ratio of female to 
male literates in English is pretty high 
among Christians. It is 35 per 1 00 for all Christians and 45 per 1 00 for - the 
Anglicans. 


Sect 

Number per mille aged 

7 years and over who are 
lit^te ill English 


Persons Males 

Females 

Anglican Communion 

51 

68 

33 

Jacobite Syrians 

32 

49 

14 

Mar Thoma Syrians 

59 

87 

29 

Romo Syrians 

23 

34 

10 

Roman Catholics 

26 

34 

17 

Salvationists 

IG 

24 

8 

South India United Church 

23 

36 

14 


Religion 

Number per mille, aged five and over, 
who are literate in English 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

STATE 

19 

31 

7 

Hindu 

16 

28 

4 

Christian 

28 

41 

15 

(nl Syrian 

31 

48 

15 

(il Others 

24 

32 

15 

Muslim 

i 

11 

• • 
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Literacy in 
English by 
caste. 


390. Subsidiary Table V shows the extent of literacy in English by sex and age in 

selected castes, and Subsidi- 
ary Table V A the corres- 
ponding proportions based on 
the total population for those 
castes for which figures are 
available lor the last three 
censuses. The proportions 
for the most important castes 
based on the population aged 
seven years and over for 
1931 are given in the margin. 
Of the different castes, the 
Brahmans have the highest 
proportion of literates in 
English, 3,514 per 10,000 
males and 213 per 10,000 
females. There is no other 
caste or community which 
approaches them in English 
literacy among males. The 
highest proportion among 
Christians is only 867 per 
1 0,000 males in the case 
of the Mar Thoma Syrians. 
In regard to females the 
highest proportion (331 per 
10,000) is seen among the 
Anglicans, while among the 
Brahmans the ratio is only 
213 per 10,000. The pro- 
portions of literates in some 
castes appear to be some- 
what high because their 
population is small. The 
actual numbers of female 
literates among the non- 
Malayala Brahman, Malayala 
Kshatriya, Ampalavasi and 
Vellalan, for example, are 
only 460, 55,31 and 21 7, 
though their ratios per 1 0,000 
work out to 21 3, 493, 96 and 
77. The Depressed Classes 
who are backward in general 
literacy are more so in 
English literacy. Among 
Kuravans, for example, there 
are only three males and one 
female in 10,000 of each 
sex who are literate in English. One noticeable feature of literacy in English is the very 
wide disparity in the ratio of female to male literates of different castes as can be 

seen from the figures given in the margin for a few 
typical castes. For 100 male literates in English 
the Ilavas have 26 female literates, the Nayars 22, 
the Ampalavasis 7, and the Brahmans only 6. 
Though more than one-third of the Brahman males 
of 7 years and over are able to read and write 
English, there are only six females to 100 males 
who can do the same. On the other hand, only a 
little less than 5 per cent, of Nayar males of 7 years 
and over are literate in English, but for evory 1 00 
such males there are 22 females. In certain castes, 
such as Krishnanvaka and Yadavan, English educa- 
tion cunong females is so poor that for 1 00 male literates there is only one female literate. 


Caste : 

i 

N'-tinber per 10,000 of all 
age>, 7 year.s and over, 
who are literate in Eiigli>h 

I 

Hales 

Females 

Brahman (non- Malayala) . 

3,514 

213 

Kshatiiya (Malayala) 

3,219 

493 

Ampalav&si 

1,234 

90 

T eHalan 

952 

77 

Brahman (Malayala) 

885 

28 

Narar 

455 

90 

Saliyan 

450 

25 

Chetti 

352 

17 

Krishnanvaka 

280 

4 

Yadavan 

289 

3 

Yaniyan 

165 

33 

Maravan * 

135 

4 

Ilavan 

123 

31 

Velakkithalanayar 

118 

38 

Ylrasaivar 

113 

0 

Kaniyau 

103 

13 

Arayan 

76 

11 

V^ejuthadanayai 

73 

15 

Velan 

72 


Kammajan 

71 

8 

Nadar 

63 

3 

Pafavan 

57 

2 

Kudumi ♦ 

48 

3 

Yalan 

24 

11 

Pallan 

S3 


Parayan 

20 


Thantan 

11 

1 

Yelan 

8 

6 

Fulayan 

7 

2 j 

Kuravan 

3 

1 1 


Caste 

Number of female 
literates per 100 
male literates in 
English 

Ilavan 

26 

Nayar 

22 

Ampalavasi • 

7 

Brahman (non-MalayaJa) . 

6 

Nadar 

4 

Krishnanvaka 

1 

Yadavan 

1 
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391. The statement in the margin below gives the number literate in English per 
*1,000 persons aged 5 years and over in the various Provinces and States in India. Travan- 

core takes the fourth place in English 
literacy. As against Burma in 
general literacy. Cochin holds the 
first place in English literacy, and 
Bengal and Bombay which are fairly 
low down in general literacy occupy 
the second and third ranks respec- 
tively. Madras Presidency has 14 
literates in English per 1 ,000 persons 
aged five and over, while Travancore 
has 1 9. The proportions in the States 
and Provinces in Northern India, 
such as the Central Provinces and 
Berar, the United Provinces, 
Bikanir, Gwalior, etc., are only 5 
or 6 per 1 ,000, and Rajputana 
has the lowest proportion of 
3 per 1 ,000. If the sexes are con- 
sidered separately, it will be seen 
that as regards male literacy in 
English Cochin stands first, followed 
in order by Bengal, Bombay, Bhav- 
nagar and Travancore ; as regards 
female literacy Cochin again heads 
the list, but Travancore occupies the 
second place along with Bombay, 
In most of the Provinces and States 
the female literates in English 
number only one or two per 1 ,000, 
whereas in Travancore the ratio is 
seven per 1 ,000. 


Province or State 

Number literate in 
per 1,000 aged 5 
and over 

Persons j Males 

English 

years 

Females 

Cochin State 

37 

58 

16 

Bengal 

25 

13 

» 

Bombay 

20 

32 

7 

Travancore State 

19 

31 

7 

Bhavnagar State 

17 

32 

1 

Mysore State 

16 

27 

5 

Baroda State 

15 

28 

2 

Baluchistan 

11 

21 

1 

Madras 

11 

26 

1 

North West Frontier Province 

13 

21 

2 

1 

Assam 

13 

22 

1 i 

Punjab 

13 

21 

2 

Burma 

13 

20 

5 i 

Western India States. 

11 

20 

1 

Central Provinces and Berar 

i; 

11 

1 ! 

1 

Pudukottai State ] 

6 

13 

i 

United Provinces 

t) 

11 

1 1 

Jammu and Kashmir -j 

G 

11 

1 ! 

Bikanir State 

5 


.. 1 

Gwalior State . | 

5 


1 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

5 

10 

1 

Central India States 

5 

0 

1 

Hyderabad State .j 

3 

8 

1 

Punjab States 




Rajjjutana . I 

3 


0 

India 

12 

21 

3 


392. We have seen that Burma, Cochin and Travancore are far ahead of other 
Provinces and States in India in literacy, Burma owes this position to her monastic schools 
through which a large proportion of her Buddhistic population passes. In Cochin and 
Travancore the people have from very early times shown special interest in education. Till 
the Governments of these States took over the direction and control of the educational 
system, private teachers, called Asdns, conducted schools in villages and imparted such 
instruction as was required for the everyday life of the ordinary people. The Government, 
in those days, took no direct part in education. The remuneration to teachers was not paid 
out of State coffers, but was contributed by the villagers themselves voluntarily. The 
system, though devoid of State control, worked satisfactorily and met the requirements of 
the people until individualistic tendencies had begun to manifest themselves and undermine 
corporate action on which the ancient village organization was based. Such was the 
condition of the society in Travancore at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Educa- 
tion had deteriorated and was almost completely neglected in the northern parts of the 
State. The people in those parts were so poor that they could not afford to pay the 
teachers, and the large majority of the children consequently went without any education. 
At this juncture the Government of Travancore undertook the responsibility of fostering 
elementary education in the country. In 1817 Her Highness Rani Gouri Parvathi Bhai, 
the then ruler of Travancore, issued a rescript by which Her Highness commanded “ that 
the State should defray die entire cost of the education of its people in order that there 
might be no backwardness in the spread of enlightenment among them, that by diffusion of 
education they might become better subjects and public servants and that the reputation of 
die State might be advanced thereby.” About the time when the above rescript was issued 
a beginning was also made in the introduction of English education in the State by the 
voluntary efforts of the Christian missionary bodies. In the years 1816-19 they opened 
two English schools, one at Kottayam and the other at Nagercoil. The first Government 
English school was started at Trivandrum in 1 834. This was later developed into a high 
school and ultimately into q first grade college. Tlie first English school for girls was 
opened at Trivandrum by the Zenana Mission in 1 863 and in the following year a 
Government High School for girls was started at Trivandrum, which has recently been 

+B 
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developed into a first grade college for women. The first Normal School for training 
teachers was established in 1885 and in 1910 it was converted into a Training College. 

The policy of the Government has always been to encourage private enterprise in the 
field of education. Schools under private management have gradually been brought under 
the supervision of the Education Department and in all deserving cases grants-in-aid have 
been given. To regulate the system of awarding grants a comprehensive Grant-in-aid Code 
w'as prepared and brought into force in 1895. In that year there were 2,722 vernacular 
schools of which 295 were departmental, 1,311 aided and 1,1 16 unaided institutions. In 
course of time many of the inefficient private institutions were weeded out and the efficient 
ones brought under the control and supervision of the department. In 1921 the total 
number of recognized educational institutions in the State stood at 3, 1 1 2 and the unrecog- 
nized ones at 933, but in 1930 the recognized institutions increased to 3,641 and the 
unrecognized ones decreased to 299. 


Increase in the 
number and 
strength of 
educational 
institutions 
since 191L 


393. We see from the above figures that the publication of the Grant-in-aid Code 
in 1895 has had the desired effect of weeding out most of the inefficient unrecognized 
schools. A further step towards the improvement of education was taken in 1910 by the 
publication of a more comprehensive Education Code by which the whole educational 
system has been remodelled and systematized, and since then the progress of education in 
all directions has been phenomenal. Subsidiary Table VIII at the end of this chapter 
gives the number of institutions of different grades and their strength from year to year from 
1911 to 1930. The figures for 191 1, 1921 and 1930 are given below : — 


Sumher of recotjn 'tzed educational iynditviious and their strength 


Description of institutions 


Number 



Scholars 


1911 

1921 

1930 

1911 

1921 

1930 

Arts and Science Colleges 

4 

4 

7 

432 

1,114 

2,541 

Training College 

1 

1 

1 

56 

75 

100 

Sanskrit College 


1 

1 


324 

53 

English High Schools for boys 

26 

41 

55 

8,963 

22,161 

27,568 

Ditto for girls 

3 

9 

15 

600 

2,539 

4,126 

English Middle Schools for boys . 

32 

89 

1 55 

2,791 

11,611 

19,693 

Ditto for girls . 

Vernacular High and Middle 

7 

10 

21 

?AS 

1,330 

2,314 

Schools for boys 

81 

227 

243 

28,046 

65,032 

93,699 

Ditto for girls 

42 

86 

99 

7,601 

96,301 

21,632 

31,259 

Primary Schools for boys 

1,264 

2,278 

2,624 

235,457 

334,020 

Ditto for girls 

169 

285 

366 

13,711 

29,488 

49,559 

Training Schools 

5 

16 

18 

i03 

329 

332 

Technical Schools 

10 

61 

19 

398 

1,596 

1,243 

Other Special Schools 

4 

4 

17 

318 

225 

2J96 

Total 

1,648 

3,112 

3,641 

159,668 

392,913 

568,703 


The number of institutions increased by 89 per cent, in the decade 1911-1921 
and by 1 7 per cent, in the next decade, the total increase in the two decades together being 
121 per cent. TTie scholars increased by 146 per cent, in the first decade, by 45 per 
cent, in the next and by 256 per cent, in the two decades together. 


Increase in the 
number and 
strength of 
primary schools 
since 1911. 


Afea and j)upulath<n terredhy primary u-hmils hi 
1917,1921 and 1930 


394. In considering the progress of literacy we have to take into account mainly the 
primary schools. These increased from 1,433 in 1911 to 2,563 in 1921 and to 2,990 

in 1 930, and their strength from 
1 10,012 in 191 1 to 264,945 in 
1921, and to 383,579 in 1930. 
The area and ^pulation served by 
these schools in the three yesirs 
under consideration are given in 
the margin. Taking the State as 
a whole the average area served 
by each primary school was 5 ’3 
square miles in 1911, 3-0 square 
miles in 1921 and 2*6 square 

. miles in 1930. The forest 

regions are practically uninhabited and if the primary schools were distributed over the State 
area excluding the reserved forests, the average area served by each primary school would 


Year 

Arerage area served by each school 

Average 
number of 
population 
served by 
each school 

State as a whole 1 
Sq . miles 

State area minus reser- 
ved fore.^^t- Sq. miles 

3911 

5-3 

3-7 

2,393 

1921 

3-0 

2-0 

1.563 

1930 

2-6 

1-7 

1,704 
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te 3'7, 2*0, and 1*7 square miles in 1911, 1921 and 1930 respectively. The number of 
persons served by each school works out to 2,393, 1,563, and 1,704 in 1911, 1921 and 
1 930 respectively. The higher ratio in 1 930 than ’ in 1 92 1 is due to the fact that the 
number of schools has not increased proportionately to the increase in the population. 


Progress of 
education by 
sex during 
the decade 
1921-193a 


Description of j 

institutions 

1921 i 

1 

1930 

Percentage of | 
increase j 

i 

Males 

F eraales j 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Colleges 

1,339 

i 

171 i 

2,15S 

236 

83-6 

35*(1 

English Schools 

|31,533 

6.10S ; 

4il,53l' 

12,165 

31-7 

99-1 

Vernacular Schools . 

229,361 

122.2-18 I 

i 

3U7,251 

201.286 

34-0 

64-7 


395. The total number of boys under instruction in 1921 was 263,357 and it 
increased to 353,513 in 1930, r. e., by about 35 per cent., whereas the number of girls 

under instruction in- 

Xitmher of males and femulesunde/' lyif-truction hi di^erent geades of instiHithms Cfeasedl by 66 pCf CCllt. 

in 1021 unci 1930 129,556 tO 

215,1 90. The differ- 
ence in the rates of 
increase indicates the 
more rapid progress in 
the education of females 
than of males. From 
the figures given in the 
margin it will be seen 
that the difference is 
more marked in the 

strength of English and Vernacular schools than in that of colleges. While men under 
instruction in colleges increased by 83'6 per cent, women under instruction increased only 
by 35'6 per cent., but whereas boys under instruction in English and Vernacular schools 
increased only by 31 ‘7 per cent, and 34'0 per cent., girls under instruction increased by as 
much as 99‘1 per cent, and 64’7 per cent, respectively. 

396. The number of pupils of important Hindu castes, primitive tribes, Christians Progress of 
and Muslims under instruction in 1921 and 1930 are given in the margin. The figures for cas^Md**^ 

some of the backward and reUgion. 

Xumbei- under instruction in 1921 and 1930 depressed claSSeS and the 

primitive tribes may not 
be quite correct. They 
are the only available 
statistics and are, there- 
fore, included in the state- 
ment. It is noteworthy 
that the increase in the case 
of educationally advanced 
Hindu castes such as the 
Brahman and the Nayar 
is only 7 per cent, and 
26 per cent, respectively, 
whereas among the equally 
advanced Christian com- 
munity the increase is 51 
per cent. These ratios 
confirm the conclusion 
. drawn from the census 

figures of literacy that the progress of education among Christians is greater than among 
Hindus. The Ilavas, though they belong to the Depressed Classes, are progressing rapidly 
in education. In the course of the last decade the number of Ilavas under instruction 
has increased by 67 per cent. The Muslims are also advancing rapidly, the increase in the 
number under instruction during the decade being 61 per cent. The Kuravan, one of the 
Depressed Classes, has shown an increase of 171 per cent. The Pulaya, another of the 
Depressed Classes, has increased only by 1 6 per cent., while the Parayan, also a Depressed 
Class, has shown a decrease of 1 4 per cent. These fi^es could have been compared with 
the rates of increase in the literate population of the different castes and religions if correct 
figures of literacy had been obtained at the different censuses. But the inaccuracies in 
the literacy figures of 1921 preclude such’a comparison. 


Caste or religion 

Number in 1921 

Number in 1930 

Percentage of 
increase 

Afayan 


1,357 

3,103 

129 

Brahman 


9,937 

10,664 

7 

Ilavan 


54,777 

91,555 

67 

Kammalan 


11,066 

20,179 

82 1 

Kaniyan 


633 

1,559 

146 

Krishnanvaka 


839 

1,036 

23 ! 

Kshatriya 


541 

507 

6 (decrease)! 

Kuravan 


851 

2,310 

171 ! 

Nadar 


11,214 

16,549 

48 

Nayar 


100,236 

126,240 

26 1 

Parayan 


5,135 

4,425 

14 (decrease)' 

Pulavan 


12,381 

14.373 

16 1 

Thantan 


1,067 

2,815 

164 ! 

Ve.ljalan 


7,56-1 

8,4.33 

11 

Vetan 


139 

170 

22 

Primitive Tribes 


241 

939 

290 

Christians 


144,193 

217,417 

.51 

Muslims 


11,986 

19,269 

61 
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Progress of 
education 
judged by the 
examination 
results. 


Proportion of 
pupils to total 
population. 


397. The results of public exarmnations afford a good test of the process of effective 
education. A few figures showing the results of the examinations in 1921 and '931/' 

extracted from Sub- 
sidiary Table X at the 
end of this chapter are 
given in the margin. 
One noteworthy feature 
of these figures is the 
large increase in the 
number of candidates 
sent up and passed in 
all the English examina- 
tions (B. A., Inter- 
mediate and School 
Leaving), while in the 
case of the Vernacular 
examinations, though 
the candidates who 
were sent up have increased slightly, those who passed have actually decreased in number. 
Of the candidates who passed the English School Leaving Examination there were 
546 boys and 40 girls in 1921 and 1,241 boys and 129 girls in 1930, and of those who 
passed the Vernacular School Leaving Examination boys numbered 1,111 and girls 453 
in 1921, while in 1 930 the corresponding numbers were 1,105 and 409. The increase in 
passes in the English examinations is shared by boys as well as girls but more by the latter 
than by the former and the decrease in the passes in the Vernacular examination is also seen 
among both boys and girls. 


Mesultii of 'p^iJAic examinuthms in 1921 and 1930 



1 

1 1!)21 

1 

i 

Examination 

1 Candidates 

j Candidates 


j Sent up 

Passed 

j 

1 Sent lip 

i 

Passed 

B A. Degree 

t 

28T 

151 

1 

! 770 

oir» 

Intermediate 

.: 256 

113 

‘ 630 

267 

Eiiglisli School Leaving 
Vernacular School 

1.644 

1 

.586 

3.62.'^ 

1.370 

Leaving 

.; 4,4 !)0 

1,.564 

* r>.s3i 

1,514 

y ernaciilar Higher 

463 

144 

^ 462 

120 

1 


Proportion of pupils to the total population 


398. The extent to which education is spreading in a nation or community can be 
gauged from the proportion of the pupils under instruction to the total population. The 

proportions for the aggregate population and 
for the different communities in Travancore 
in 1930 together with those for the United 
States in 1 930 and for Great Britain in 1931 
are given in the marginal statement. In the United 
States 20’5 per cent., and in Great Britain 1 8 
per cent, of the total population were under 
instruction in 1930 and 1931 respectively,while 
in Travancore the present proportion is only just 
over 1 1 per cent. Among the different castes and 
religious communities theproportionsvary widely. 
The Mar Thoma Syrians have the highest 
proportion, viz-, 19 '5 per cent., which is even 
1 *5 per cent, more than that in Great Britain. 
This does not mean that the Mar Thoma 
Syrians are educationally more advanced than 
the British. The population of Travancore 
contains a higher proportion of children and 
the adolescent than that of Great Britain and 
the proportion of students should, therefore, be 
higher here than there. The Anglicans and 
the Brahmans closely follow the Mar Thoma 
Syrians with 18*3 per cent, and 15' 7 per cent, 
respectively of the population under instruction. 
The proportions for the Depressed Classes are 
rather low, Nadar 7'1 per cent., Pulayan 6'9 
per cent., Thantan 6'8 per cent, Parayan 6'3 per cent., and Kuravan 2'7 per cent. The 
Muslims whose proportion is only 5"5 per cent, are even more backward than some of 
the Depressed Classes. This is due to the very slow progress in the spread of education 
among their women, though the men are advancing as fast as or even faster than the men of 
the other backward communities. 


Country or community 

1 

1 

Proportion per 
cent. 

United States (1930) 


20-5 

Great Britain (1931) 

. 

18'0 

Travancore (1931) 

• 

11 2 

Hindus 



Aiavan 


13-3 

Brahman 


15 -7 

ijavan 


10-5 

Kammalan 


!>*7 

Kuravan 


2-7 

Uadar 


7- 1 

Nayar 


14-5 

Parayan 


6 ' 3 

Pulavaii 



Ihantan 



Veljaian 


12-1 

Christians 



Anglican Cominunion 


18-3 

Jacobite Syrians 


15-4 

Mar Thoma Syrians 


16-.6 

Romo Svrians 


12- ‘ 

10-9 

Roman Cnthoh^s 


Salvationists 


y... 

South India United Church 


f).6 

Muslims 


65 

1 


Ppoportion of 
pupils in 
primary schools 
to the popula- 
tion of school- 
going age. 


399. In the above paragraph we have dealt with the proportion of the number of boys 
and girls under instruction in all grades of educational institutions to the total population. 
In considering the question of general literacy according to the census standard we are 
concerned only with the boys and girls receiving instruction in primary schools and their 
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proportion to the population that ought to be attending these schools. Before entering into 
a discussion of this question we must decide the length of primary school course one has 
to go through to acquire literacy and the ages during which one ought to complete 
that course. The Hartog Committee have assumed that “no child who has not completed 
a primary course of at least four years will become permanently literate,” and they have 
taken six to eleven years as the ages of the children who should be receiving primary 
education and 1 4 per cent, of the total population as the basis for the calculation of the 
population of the above school-going ages. In Travancore children invariably start their 
education between 5 and 6 years of age and ordinarily reach the fifth class in Vernacular 
Schools or the Preparatory Class in English Schools by the time they complete the tenth year. 
They will then have had five years’ schooling which, I think, is absolutely necessary to 
acquire permanent literacy. Under the conditions obtaining in Travancore we should, 
therefore, treat all boys and girls who have completed five to ten years of age as the popula- 
tion of school-going age and instruction in five classes (four classes in Primary Schools and 
Class V in Vernacular Middle Schools or the Preparatory Class in English Schools) as the 
minimum required to acquire permanent literacy. The population by sex of individual ages 
in the age -period 5-16 according to the present census is given in the marginal table. 

The population of school-going age (5-10) 
is 800,263 (406,084 males and 394,179 

females) which works out to 15' 7 per cent, 
of the aggregate population. The Hartog 
Committee have taken 1 4 per cent, of the 
total population as the population of school- 
age (6-1 1 ) in British India. In Travancore 
the proportion of children being higher than 
in British India, 1 5" 7 or roughly 16 per cent, 
of the total population may be taken to be the 
correct proportion of the population of 5-10 
years. In Travancore there were 298,894 
boys and 197,925 girls, or a total of 
496,819 children in the first five classes of 
the Vernacular Schools and in the Preparatory 
Class of the English Schools in 1930. This 
means that 62 per cent, of the children of school-going age (74 per cent, of boys and 50 
per cent, of girls ) were under instruction in elementary schools in 1930, In other words, 
26 per cent, of the boys and 50 per cent, of the girls of school-age were not attending the 
school. 

400. The term ‘wastage’ is used in the sense in which it is used in Hartog 
Committee’s Report. It means '‘the premature withdrawal of children from school at any 
stage before the completion of the primary course.” Wastage can be calculated approxi- 
mately from the census figures of literates in the age-group 10-15 and the number of 
children in the age-group 5-10 at school five years previous to the census. Children 
of 5-10 years who were at school (t. e., those who were studying in five classes of the 
Vernacular Schools and in the Preparatory Class) numbered 422,193 in 1926. The 
numbCT of literates in the age-group 10- 1 5 according to the present census is 159,412, 
which is equal to 38 per cent, of the number at school five years previously. Allowance 
has to be made for mortality among the children at school for five years and also for 
‘stagnation’ which in the words of the Hartog Committee means “the retention in a lower 
class of a child for a period of more than one year.” Even after making allowance for 
these two items the number of children becoming literate may not be more than about 
50 per cent, of those at school. We have already seen that out of the total population of 
school-going age only 62 per cent, are at school, and of these only 50 per cent, become 
literate, which means that under the existing conditions only about 31 per cent, of the 
population of school-going age are likely to acquire literacy. TTie remaining 69 per cent, 
either do not attend school at all or leave school before they become effectively literate. 

401. In the previous paragraphs we have assumed that a child to be literate should 
have received instruction in five classes. Ordinarily one will acquire the ability to read 
and write by completing the fourth standard, but there is the chance of relapse into 
illiteracy if proper measures are not taken to prevent it. We shall now make an attempt 
to calculate, though only roughly, to what extent children who have passed through four 
classes in primary schools relapse into illiteracy. The number of literates according to 
the 1921 census was 968, 1 33. The mortality rate of the population of five years and 
over during the decade 1921-1931, calculated from the difference between such popula- 
tion in 1921 and 1931, would be 15'7 per cent. Since mortality among literates might 


Foundation hy sex of indiridual age in the age-period 
5-lS in 1931 


Age last 
birthday 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

5 

113.491 

72,729 

70,762 

f> 

130,931 

69,093 

67,811 

7 

133.110 

67,671 

6.5.739 

8 

130,623 

66.388 

61,235 

9 

128,637 

6.5,461 

63,173 

10 

127,168 

61.739 

62,129 

11 

12:), 682 

61,028 

61.6.->1 

12 

121,283 

63,121 

61,162 

13 

121,995 

61,859 

60,136 

11 

118,811 

59,981 

58,830 

15 

111,392 

57,368 

56,921 

IG 

108,288 

63,872 

51,416 


Wastage ia 
education. 


Relapse into 
illiteracy 
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be slightly less than that among the general population, a mortality rate of 1 5 per cent, 
for the decade might be assumed for the literate population of five years and over. The 
number of survivors in 1931 of 968, 1 33 literate persons of 1921 would, therefore, be 
822,913. The number of children who studied in Class IV during the decade was 
576,422. To find the incidence of mortality among these children it may be assumed 
that the average number of pupils per annum was 57,642 and that they were exposed to 
the risk of five years at an average mortality rate of 4 per mille per annum. Applying 
this rate to the number of pupils, the number that survived in 1931 would be 575,270. 
To this should be added 18,630, being 10 per cent, of the girl pupils in the fourth class 
in the decade, to allow lor the girls who might have become literate without going to 
school. The total expected literates in 1931 would thus be 822,91 3 + 575,270 + 18,630 
or 1,416,813, but the actual number according to the present census is 1,21 7,924, and 
there is, therefore, a deficiency of 198,889. Calculating on the same basis from the 
figures of literates in 1911 and the number of pupils who studied in Class IV during the 
decade 1911-1921, the expected literates in 1921 would have been 758,732. The 
actual number of literates according to the census of 1921 was 968, 1 33. There was 
thus an excess of 209,401 . We have already seen in paragraphs 359 and 360 above that 
the literacy figures of 1921 census are unreliable. If these are left out of consideration and 
the calculations made for the two decades (191 1-1921 and 1921-1931) together, on the 
basis of the literacy figures of 1911 and the number of pupils who studied in Class IV 
from 1911 to 1931, the expected litorates in 1931 would be 1,263,529 as against the 
actual number of 1,217,924, which would give a deficiency of 45,605. The results 
described above are summarised below; — 


Period 

1 

Number of expected 
literates 

Number of I’terates 
according to the 
census 

Difference 

Percentage of the 
difference to the 
number of exj)ected 
literates 

1911—1921 

1921-1931 

1911—1931 

758.732 

1,416,813 

1,263,529 

968,133 

1,217,924 

1,217,924 

+ 209,401 
—198,889 
— 45,605 

1 

+ 27-6 

— 14-0 

— 3'6 


The abnormal excess of the recorded literates over the expected numbers in the 
decade 1911-1921 and the equally abnormal deficiency in the decade 1921-1931 must 
be attributed to mistakes in the literacy figures of 1921 census. If the 1921 figures are 
left out and the two decades are considered together, it is seen from the above table that 
3’6 per cent, of the expected literates may be regarded as having relapsed into illiteracy. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that lapse from literacy in Baroda State has been 
found to be 3 "5 per cent, of the expected literates calculated from the number of children 
who have had four years’ «chooling {vide Census Report of Baroda for 1931, paragrajh 
327). The remarkable similarity between Travancore and Baroda in this matter is 
indeed noteworthy. 

402. Travancore can justly be proud of the progress she has made in education. 
About 41 per cent, of her male population and 17 per cent, of her female population of 
five years and over are literate. In male literacy only Burma and Cochin and in female 
literacy Cochin alone are somewhat better than Travancore. This result, it must be 
remembered, has been obtained without having had recourse to compulsory education. 
Great as has been the progress in the spread of education, there is still much leeway to 
be made up for the complete banishment of illiteracy from the State. There are some 
communities so backward in education that hardly five per cent, of their population of five 
years and over are literate, e. g., Kuravan, Parayan, Pulayan, Vetan, Kanikkaran and 
other hill tribes. The number of boys and girls under instruction is no doubt 
increasing rapidly. It rose from 159,668 in 1911 to 392,913 in 1921 and to 568 703 
in 1 930, an increase of more than 250 per cent, in the course of twenty years. Notwith- 
standing such phenomenal rise in the numbers under instruction it is doubtful that the 
goal of universal literacy could be reached by the continuance of the voluntary system of 
education as at present. The population of school-going age (five to ten) that ought to be 
at school is, according to the present census, 800,263 and of these only 496,819 were at 
school in 1930. Of the latter not more than 50 per cent, are likely to acquire 
permanent literacy, so that nearly 552,000 out of more than 800,000 children of school- 
going age, or nearly 69 per cent, of them, cannot but remain illiterate either because 
they do not attend school at all or because they do not remain at school long enough t 
become permanently literate. To acquire permanent literacy a child should ^ ° 

a course of at least five classes. If it discontinues its education after the 
there is the possibility of its relapse into illiteracy. 


go through 
fourth class. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Literacy by age, sex and religion 


Kanibor per mille who are literate 


"Religion 

1 

All ages 5 and over | 

5 

— 10 

10- 

1 

-15 ; 

15. 

-20 

, 20 and over 

! Total 

! 

i Males 

! 

, Females 

1 

Males 

^ Females 

1 

Males 

Females 

Males ! 

! 

F emales 1 
1 

Males 

Females 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 j 

12 

All religions . 1 

289 

408 

168 

1 

166 

113 

314 

200 

530 

274 

475 

1 

153 

Hindu J 

270 

309 

142 

159 

100 

302 

177 

5i5 

237 

465 

125 

•Christian 

857 ' 

460 

251 

197 

157 

371 

279 

606 

397 

531 

240 

(a) Syridn GhrhtUin 

456 

579 

329 

24S 

202 

468 

359 

745 

519 

C75 

318 

ijb) Other Ghnstiam 

SIS 

392 

U1 

119 

ss 

' 230 

1 

161 

401 

239 

334 

132 

Muslim 

14-1 

2.-.3 

30 

1 

78 

21 

158 

36 

318 

45 

319 

28 


Religion 

Number per mille 
who are illiterate 
(All ages 5 and over) 

Number per miUe who are literate in all ages 5 and over 

EngUsh 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

Other languages 

i Total 

i 

Males 

Femalesj 

Total 

1 

j Males 

S J 

Femalesj 

Total j 

1 

Males j 

1 

Females 

Total 

MaleJremales 

! 

j Total 

1 

Males! 

[ Females 

1 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 1 

21 

22 

23 

24 ! 

25 

26 

27 

All religions • 

711 

592 

832 

19 

31 

7 

267 

376 

156 

23 

36 

11 

1 

2 

1 

Hindu 

730 

601 I 

1 

858 

16 

28 

* 

252 

371 , 

1 

133 

22 

36 

8 

1 

1 

.. 

•Christian 

643 

540 

749 

28 

41 

15 

331 

425 

233 

25 

34 

17 


1 

. ■ 

(tt) Syrian Ohrixtian 

344 

421 

671 

31 

48 

to 

453 

574 

327 

1 

1 

. . 


: . ‘ 

. . 

(i) Other Christians 

782 

70S 

859 

24 

32 

16 

157 

214 

99 

60 

SO 

40 

1 

1 

1 

Muslim . 1 

856 

747 

970 

6 

11 


116 

209 

19 

22 

39 

4 

10 

15 

5 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 


Literacy by age, sex and locality 


Division 

Numljev per mille who are literate 

All ages 5 and over 

5- 

-10 

1 

—15 

15 

—20 

20 and over 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 Males 

1 Females* 

j 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

.) 

6 

7 

; 

u 

10 

11 

12 

STATE 

289 

408 

168 

166 

113 

314 

200 I 

! 

530 

274 

475 

153 

Administratiye Division 












Southern 

234 

347 

121 

136 

81 

257 

143 

441 

193 

412 

111 

Central 

308 

430 

184 

182 

128 

340 

225 

568 

305 

496 

3 G5 

Northern 

325 

450 

197 

178 

128 

347 

232 

597 

327 

524 

181 

High Range 

135 

202 

44 

46 

19 

80 

27 

197 

i 

o7 1 

252 

53 

natural Division 












liOwland 

288 

414 

164 

164 

lOS 

309 

194 

532 

264 

487 

151 

Midland 

302 

420 

181 

176 

125 ' 

334 

221 ' 

564 

301 1 

484. 

162 

Highland 

187 

273 

86 

90 

48 i 

1 

172 

83 

294 

133 

331 

87 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II A 

Literacy by age, sex and locality (Rural and Urban) 


Number per mille \vh(< are literate 


Division 

All ages 5 and 

over 

5 — U) 

10- 

-15 

15- 

-20 

20 and over 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

^lale.s 

Females | 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


1 

2 

3 

1 

1 ^ 

: <; 

7 

8 

V 

10 

11 

12 

STATE 

j Rural 

278 

396 

159 

159 

107 

304 

191 

518 

263 

462 

144 

( Urban 

410 

542 

270 

246 

184 

428 

308 

650 

396 

617 

257 

Administrative Division 





1 







Soiithera 

( Rural 

210 

318 

102 

123 

1 69 

237 

125 

109 

168 

379 

92 

( Crban 

391 

539 

210 

210 

172 

112 

282 

638 

364 

618 

232 

Central 

( Rural 

302 

121 

180 

ISO 

126 

337 

222 

565 

301 

488 

15!t 

( L i-baii 

37 i> 

501 

241 

213 

153 

382 

269 

595 

358 

584 

238 

Northern 

J Rural 

315 

111 

188 

171 

122 

337 

222 

586 

316 

516 

173 

"I Lrtan 

493 

C08 

366 

311 

256 

528 

125 

755 

533 

671 

318 

High Range 

J Rural 
( Urban 

135 

202 

11 

46 

19 

SO 

27 

197 

57 

252 

53 

Natural Division 












Lowland 

( Rural 

2(i(; 

389 

115 

110 

95 

289 

171 

5U8 

211 

161 

132 

( L rban 

117 

519 

277 

256 

192 

137 

316 

653 

102 

621 ; 

261 

Midland 

( Rural 

300 

118 

179 

175 

121 

333 

219 

562 

298 

181 1 

160 

{ Libaii 

395 

511 

269 

200 

161 

3S7 

300 

(;55 

121 

601 , 

261 


( Rural 

131 

2b7 

80 

87 

17 

1 65 

82 

2K7 

134 

325 ' 

87 


( Lrbaii 

218 

123 

82 

176 

6 ( 

32S 

113 

520 

119 

189 ; 

1 

72 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III 
Literacy by religion, sex and locality 


Number per mille niio are literate (All ages j ami over) 


Division 

Hindu 

Christian 

j -Muslim 

Males 1 

1 

Females 

Males 

1 Females 

1 

! Males 

) 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 j 

7 

STATE 

399 

142 

460 

251 

253 

30 

Administrative Division 







Southern 

383 

125 

273 

137 

277 

28 

Central 

106 

152 j 

550 

j 320 

253 

1 

i 34 

Xortlierii 

138 

157 

494 

265 

228 

25 

High Range 

128 

15 

125 

j 166 

353 

31 

Natural Division 




t 



Lowland 

426 

1 

152 

128 

1 215 

270 : 

36 

Midland 

1 393 

lit) 

185 1 

261 : 

1 

229 i 

21 

Highland 

1 228 
i 

59 

394 

171 

253 1 

21 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 
English literacy by age, sex and locality 


Xuniljoi- per 10,oOO who are literate in EuLrli'h 


Division 


19S1 


10 

10- 

-17, 

15- 

-20 

Males 

F'einaies 

Male- 

Females 

Male- 

) 

Females 

[ 


3 

+ i 
! 

! 

r, 

< 

STATE 

52 

27 

167 

76 

538 

162 

Administrative Division 







Soutliern 

US 

30 

197> 

St 

liOl 

179 

Central 

oS 

30 

177, 

87 

539 

1S2 

Northern 

:!7 

21 

• 4. 

.■»8 

501 

125 

Hijrh Rangi* 

3,S 

19 

iiX 

33 

31 1 

131 

Natural Division 







Lowland 

70 

3U 

219 

102 

712 

214 

Midland . 

H6 

19 

12<: 

r>7 

404 

119 

Highland 

33 

8 

8<; 

21 

273 

72 


Numt)er per lO.OXi who arc literate in English 

■ ' ■ 'I ' 

19S1 I 1921 ! 1911 1901 

] ! 


20 aiulovei’ ! 

All ages 

5 am! over 

1 All ages 7> 

I 

and (*\*ei* 

All ages 

5 ami ovi*r 

! 

.Ml age*- 7> 

and over 

Male- 1 Females 

1 

Male- 

Female- 

1 

j Males j 

Females j 

Males 

j Kei(iaU‘fl 

Male- 

Females 




9 ' 

1 

lo 

11 

i 

12 j 

13 

14 

15 

1 If, 

[ 

17 

STATE 

1 

371 1 

66 

308 

72 

275 

58 

152 

23 

1 

1 100 

15 

Administrative Division 











Southern 

iiiti ! 

S4 ' 

37S 

'' t 

334 

71 

270 

37 

159 ! 

I 24 

Central 

353 

tl5 

299 

1 4 

23i: 

49 

1(>7 

10 

7! 


Northern 

297 

If 

254 

53 

179 

57 

9S 

17 

74 

lu 

High Range 

520 

144 

3sri 

Iih; 

329 

!tO 

227 

t;2 

402 

loi 

Natural Division 











Ijowland 

199 

S9 1 

412 1 

97 

; 

• • i 





•• 

Midland 

! 243 

12 

210 j 

50 

• • 




•• 

• • 

Highland 

377 

t:2 ; 

1 

279 1 

1 

43 

I 




•• 

, 


>;oi E:— Since the boundaries of the natural divisions have been altered at the present census, figures lelating to tlie number of 
literates in these ili visions at previous censuses are not available, and hence columns 12 to 17 are left blank. 
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CHAPTER IX LITERACY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 
Literacy by caste and religion 


Ca'te ami K'ii'jimi 


Aivanavar 

Ampalarasi 

Anglo-Indian 

Arayaii 

lUiarathar 


Hindn 

Hindu 
Christian . 
Ohri>tian . 


ISialiman, Halayaja (Kauiiiiitiri 

and Putti) Hindu 

Brahman, others Hindu 

Catholic Arasar Christian 

Cliackaravar Christian 

Chetti Hindu 


Kuiopean 
Ilavan 
Karamalan 

Kanikkiran 
Kaniyan 

KaTathi 
Keralamuthali 
Kribhnanvaka 
Kshatriya, Malayaja 
Kudunii 

Kiiravan (including Malaii 
knravan) 

Xala-Urali 

Malayarayan 

Marakkan 

Maravan 

JIukkuvan 

Muslim 

X^ar (Channan) 

Xayar (including Mafan and 
Chakkala) 

Paljan 

Paravan 

Parayan (Sambavar'i 

Pulayan (Chefaraar) 

Saliyan 

Syrian Christian 

Thantan 

L'llatan 

yalan 

Vaniyan (VanigavaWyan) 
Vejakkithalanayar (including 
Anipattan) 


Hindu 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Tribal Religion 
Hindu 

Christian 

Cbristian 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Hiiulu 

( Hindu 
( Christian . 
Hindu and 
Tribal Religion . 

Hindu and: 
Tribal Religion 
Hindu 
Hindu 


I'hristian 

( Hindu 
( Christian 

Hindu 

Hindn 

Hindu 
J Hindu 
( Christian 
( Hindu 
( Christian 
Hindu 


Hindu 

Christian 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Hindu 


Velan 

Velan (Kusavan) 

Vejlalan 

VeluthaJanayar (including I 
ilannan and Pathiyan) 

Vetan 

Ylrasaivar (Pantaram only) 
Yadavan (Idayau) 


Hindn 
Hindu 
Hindu 
annan 
Hindu 
J Hindu 
"j Christian 
Hindu 
Hindu 


Christians by sect 

Anglican Communion 

Jacobite Syrians 

Mar Tlioma (Reformed) Syrian' 

Romo Syrians 

Other Syrians 

Roman Catliolies 
Salvationists 

South India United Cliurch 
Others 





Number 

j>er who 

ire 




All ages 7 and over 



All agC' 

5 ami "Vfi 




1*331 



1921 



1911 


Total 

Males 

Fcinalt**' 

Total 

Mak’" 

Kemale-* 

Tntai 

.Males 

Fi-niak->> 

! 

- i 

3 



1 

1 

7 

- 


lo 

117 j 

130 

81 







632 1 

784 

472 


i 592 j 

250 

341 

533 

147 

841 1 

907 

761 

, , 






278 ! 

432 

118 



. , 




382 

435 

325 

, . 






164 

231 

9i: 


1 * t 

. . 1 





t>13 

773 

423 


6SO 

324 

195 

67, s 

249 

604 

812 

392 

574 

706 

432 

414 

6S4 

113 

152 

180 

124 







190 

328 

48 

. . 






295 

477 

111 

24!> 

375 

ns 

i;mi 

352 

2.V 

984 

1.000 

j 955 







273 

427 

i 

228 

364 

p_-, 

115 

2i2 

i9 

274 

452 

95 

258 

411 

100 

161 

307 

17 

14 

22 

i 4 

• , 

•• 

. , 




22 

41 

2 

, , 






455 

689 

217 

439 

6.63 

190 

32.5 

.-.18 

85 


20.j 

274 

242 

73b 

101 

ir> 

97 

31 

17 

92 

98 

144 

153 

105 

305 

453 

24 

102 

49 

157 

41 

131 

287 

482 

101 

51 

159 

214 

275 

247 

177 

382 

243 

9 

25 
241 
189 


350 
407 
405 
780 
1 80 

27 

151 

50 

34 

172 
102 

205 

208 

179 

324 

018 

43 

282 

87 

238 

09 

194 

489 

010 

173 

51 
273 
354 

420 

394 

297 

588 

306 

14 

41 

402 

349 


62 

130 

71 

605 


45 

0 

1 

13 

9 

83 

31 

27 
285 

291 

1 

40 

9 

75 

13 

05 

97 

348 

28 
51 
38 
69 

124 

101 

57 

175 

124 

3 

;) 

77 

45 


254 

397 104 

194 

247 j 137 

23 

1 

35 , 10 


207 

05 


171 


148 

101 


467 

70 

154 

83 

27 

241 

78 

58 

197 

207 

172 

328 

91 


222 

135 


74 1 

301 


238 

159 


005 

110 

181 

109 

40 

361 

140 

90 

343 

342 

266 


oCl 

105 
1 1 


81 


46,7 : 

183 

273 

146 i 

35 , 

74 

312 j 

128 

120 

1.56 

114 ; 

109 


329 

[ 421 

228 

474 

1 624 

320 

594 

I 712 

469 

445 

1 563 

322 

613 

f 820 

428 

219 

287 

1 149 

169 

243 

1 95 

231 

308 

1.53 

424 

586 

250 


Hi2 

506 

129 


216 

210 


54 

in 


84 ' 

62 

lio 


58 ' 

79 

152 


50 

liil 

19S 

i.v 

38 1 

*15 

123 


323 ! 

276 

151 

\K> 

26 

29 

46 

u 

128 

6,1 

114 

3 

55 

15 

2s 






14 

9 

is 

. . 

112 

.57 

84 

2*5 

i 

17 

49 

j 7fi 

i 

1 r •> 

1 

23 

42 

' 75 

'll 

36, 

109 

' l‘M.» 

! 19 

70 

133 

i 237 

I 2;i 


22 

it) 

IS 


2i 

8- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y 
Literacy by caste and religion 

Number per 10,000 who are literate in Englisli 


I 


Ca'-te and religion 


Aiyanavar 

Ampalavasi 

Anglo-Indian 

Arayan 

Bhafatliar 


(,'liri>tian 

Hindu 

( Hindu 
I (Jlifi^tian 
Christian 


llraliman, Malayala (Namputiri 

and Potti) Hindu 

Crahnian, other.' Hindu 

Catholic Afasar Christian 

Ohackaravar Cliristiau 

<'hetti Hindu 


European 
Ilavan 
Kamnialan 

Kanlkkaran 

Kaniyan 

Kavathi 
Ivefajamuthali 
■Cri.shnanvaka 
KshatriyaiMalayaJa 
Kudumi 

Kuravan (including 
kuravan) 

Mala-Uraji 

Malayarayan 

Mafakkan 

Maravan 

Mukkuvan 

nuslim 

Nadar iChannan) 

Nayar (including Mafan and 
Chakkala) 

EaJJan 

Pafavan 

Parayan (Sambavarl 

Pulayan (Cheraraar) 

Saliyan 

Syrian Christian 

Thantan 

UJlatan 

Valan 

Vaniyan (VanigavaiSyan) 
Tejakkithalanayar (including 
Ampattau) 


Hindu 
Hindu 
J Hindu 

1 Tri I lal Religion 
Hindu 

Christian . 
Cliristiaii .i 
Hindu 
Hindu 
Hiiidii 

Malaii- J Hindu 

( Oliristian . 
Hindu and 
Tribal Religion . 

Hindu and; 
Tribal Religion . 
Hindu 
Hindu 

Oliristian . 


j Hindu 
( Chrisrian 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Hindu 
f Hindu 
i Christian 
f Hindu 
( Christian 
Hindu 


Hindu 

Christian 

Hindu 

Hindu 

Hindu 


Velan Hindu 

Ye.lan ( KitSaTaiO Hindu 

VeJIalan Hindu 

Yejuthadanay ar (iucludiiig Yannau 

‘ ~ ‘ ‘ ' Hindu 

( Hindu 


Slannau and Pathij an) 
Tetan 

Tlrasaivar (Pautarani only) 
Yadavan (Idayaii) 


J Ohiistiati 
Hindu 
Hindu 


Christians by sect 

Anglican Conimuuinn 

Jacobite Syrians 

Mar Thuma (Reformed) Syrian' 

Romo Syrians 

Other Syrians 

Roman Catholics 
fcpalvattonists 

South India United Cliurcii 

r 


All agC' 7 and over 


Total 


11 

33 

078 

i;,953 

41 

109 

121 


493 

l.SSl 

121 

203 

18,7 

9,3o3 

1 ( 
39 


o8 

4o 

195 

148 

1-96.5 

26 

2 

21 


68 

71 

73 

59 

34 
234 

273 

12 

29 

11 

97 

4 

35 
231 
332 

6 

is 

100 

78 


39 

7)17 

43 

25 

tiO 

13S 


513 

318 

585 

226 

38.7 

257 

]C,2 

251 

203 


1931 


Males 


12 


1,234 

7,952 

76 

223 

201 


88 . > 
3.514 
171 
270 


9.693 

113 

7i 


lo3 


287 

286 

3,219 

44 


13.4 

13,7 

120 

112 

63 

337 

455 

23 

57 

20 

159 

< 

55 

450 

502 

11 

24 
165 

118 

8 

72 
952 

73 

50 

113 

289 


681 

493 

867 

343 

612 

338 

242 

364 

287 


96 
I 7J‘> 
11 
111 
II 


2,4 

213 

To 

134 

17 


l.'l 

18 

too 

4 

I '.13 


127 

96 


34 

2 

13 

25 

1,74 

1 

ii 

33 

38 

6 

7 

77 

15 


331 

138 

285 

103 

163 

174 

82 

135 

112 


All agc' 5 and i 


1921 


Females : Total ! Males ' Female' 


Total 


11 


388 


205 

974 


154 

I I 

.34 

31) 

101 

16 

1 


50 

30 


235 

4 

10 

5 


2o6 

2 

8 

50 

53 

364 

33 


24 

110 


15 


644 


300 

1,684 


281 


133 

i;o 


170 

si 

2 


9 

108 


87 

53 


427 

8 

20 

9 

is 

38i 


3 


16 

91 


87 


655 

56 


45 

192 


16 


109 


205 


23 


29 


37 


1 

i 

i'.i 


18 

64 

10 


2 

33 


1 7 


Ilf 


33 

6.73 


3f. 


30 

15 


81 


15 

22 


15 

21 


lOo 


17 

20 

221 


45 


1911 


Male- 


IS 


1,209 


Ul 

30 


12 

iji 

ii 

2 


3(1 

43 


29 

34 


187 


2 

33 

30 


432 

S 


11 

80 


Females 


19 


30 


11 


13 


10 

9 

1 

i(') 
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CHAPTER IX ^LITERACY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y A 
Literacy by caste based on the total population 


Number j)er of the total population who are literate 


(Hindu only) 


1931 



1921 



1911 


Total 

Males : 

Female" ; 

i 

Total 

Male" ' 

1 

j 

Females j 

Total 

Males 

Females 

I ! 


•i ! 

1 

1 

4 i 

1 

5 



s 

It 

10 

Ampalavasi 


U27 

384 : 


:.i7 

207 

291 

47)(; 

125 

Brahman, llalayala 

.■>09 

t!47 

:U8 

4t;> 

030 

281 

1.52 

828 

224 

Braliniaii, others (incliidinj? Koiikani) 

48S 

a'>!> 

31.-, 

.■514 

044 

379 


5K!# 

h7 

Chetti 

239 

390 

89 

220 

333 

104 

107 

310 

22 

IJaTan 

21.'t 

:^H2 

94 

201 

310 

8.5 

101 

180 

17 

Karamalan ( Viswakarma) 

214 

3i2 

74 

224 

3.59 

St; 

142 

288 

14 

Kaniyan 

:t«3 

.‘>49 

173 

382 

.■>80 

104 

293 

4!?;* 

7*; 

Kri^hna^vaka 

194 

327 

7»7 

220 

3.5.5 

02 

188 

321 

49 

Kudumi 

79 

142 

12 

173 

221 

121 


8!^ 

1.5 

Kuravan (includini; Malankuravan) 

12 

21 

1 

2o 

31 

;t 

7 

12 

2 

Marakkan 

7t> 

144 

11 

t>8 

04 

71 

.54 

101 

7 

Maravan 

72 

133 


131 

2.59 

:>l 

7o 

132 

t; 

NMar (Channan) 

83 

142 

21 

87 

138 

33 

r).*) 

lo4 


Nayar (iuclndln<r llaraii and Chakkala) 

3.'>r) 

483 

229 

399 


271 

233 


•81 

Paljan 

20 

:t7 

1 

02 

99 

22 

20 

11 

13 

Paravan 

127 

220 


i:u 

1.57 

111 

.53 

ItHi 

4 

Parayan iSanibavar) 

40 

71 

7 

73 

90 

19 

13 

2.'* 

•> 

I’ulayao (Chefamar) 

33 

:>:* 

10 

24 

30 

a. 

s 

1.5 

1 

Sahyau 

2HO 

HS9 

7D 

21'! 

332 

100 

19 

72 

2.5 

Thantaii 

7.8 

134 

22 

07 

120 

1.5 

44 

t;s 

20 

Valan 

124 

214 

21» 

r»n 

79 

20 

3.5 

01 


Vaniyaii (Vanigavai^yan) 

1119 

■jsl 

.'.4 

170 

2 08 

31 

H8 

178 

17 

Vannan (incliKling Mannaii and Pathiyaii) 

l.j2 

234 

1 <;*.» 

31 

.53 

i4 

10 


•-> 

Velakkitlialanayar (including Ampattan) • 

213 

330 

! 

180 

293 

02 

115 

2o:i 

1 

2.5 

Velaii 

194 

310 

! 78 

1 

1.->1 

232 

60 

SO 

1 

141 

19 

VeI.Ia.lan , 

310 

47f. 

, n3 

2‘H) 

114 

103 

239 

412 

•15 

f'etiithadan^ai' 

223 

32fi 

123 

113 

182 

40 

loo 

l.sl 

20 

V'ifasaivar iPantafani only) 

187 

314 

i •■>9 

193 

27H 

110 

107 

1 lt2 

18 

Yadavan (Idayaii) , 

\~t5 

; 2.S1 

38 

120 

140 

102 

!►:> 

181 

4 


Note : -Only tluwe caster for which literacy fignreo are availabli’ for pif 


ATou^ ecn-usi-; are jnehnied in this table. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y A 
Literacy by caste based on the total population 


I Nuni]>er per 10,<}00 of the total population who are literate in English 


Caste (Hindu only) 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1931 


1 

1921 


1 1911 

Total 

jE^les 

i 

. Females 

] Total 

Males 

Females ! Total 

Males 

Females 


i 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

VJ 

Ampalavasi 


o47 

987 

78 

331 

563 

<11 

99 

19(; 


Brahman, ilalayala 


410 

742 

23 

1.84 

278 

76 

30 

4.8 

7 

Brahman, others (including Konkani) 


1,519 

2,852 

171 

872 

1,536 

180 

56<J 

1,041 

28 

Chetti 

1 

150 

287 

11 

136 

250 

20 

32 

59 

5 

.ilavan 

- 

tiO 

96 

24 

6.8 

115 

20 

26 

.50 


Kammajan (Viswakarma) 


31 

o-» 

«> 

30 

52 

ti 

13 

26 


Kaniyan 


47 

82 

10 

20 

ll 

i 

6 

11 

. . 

Krishnanvaka 

'1 

119 

231 

3 

90 

152 

25 

74 

136 

10 

Kudumi 


21 

3.8 

2 


27 

. . 

(> 

<1 

3 

Kuravan (including Malankuravau 1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•• 

1 

1 


Marakkan 


57 

115 

- 

5 

s 


13 

26 

.. 

Maravan 


oS 

111 

3 

62 

:'3 

32 

19 

38 

, * 

N^lar (Channan) 


20 

49 

2 

26 

46 

4 

18 

2.8 

7 

Isiiyar (including Maran and Cliakkala) 


214 

355 


2o<i 

371 

2!. 

.87 

162 

11 

Pa J Jan 


10 

19 

• • 


■ 

• , 

. . 



Par avail 


23 

45 

1 


is 

. . 


. , 


Parayan (Sambavar) 

J 

9 

17 

• • 

4 


1 

2 

4 

• * 

Pulayan (Cheraniar) 

1 

3 

.5 

1 

. 

*> 

12 

1 

1 

2 


•Saliyan 

’ i 

1S5 

3.57 

2o 

187 

351 

17 



• • 

Tliantan 


5 

9 

I 


2 

2 




Valan 


14 

18 

1> 

- 

• 

13 


1 

1 


\'am}'an (V'anigavaiSyan) 

I 

79 

131 

2 (; 

44 

79 

4 

15 

30 


Vannan ^including Mannan and I’athiyan ) 

M 

.11 

.55 

t; 

19 

37 





" to 









■■ 


V ejakkithalanayar (including Ampattan) 


i!0 

92 

21> 

16 

75 

16 

17 


Js 

Velan 


<; 


r» 

• • 






Yelja.lan 


419 

770 


323 


57 

193 

378 

s 

Velutliadanayar 

1 

37 

57 

- 

36 

o7 

15 

7 

12 

2 

ViraSaivar (Pantaram only) 

t 

47 

ss 

i * 

21 

40 

1 

7 

10 


Yadavan (Idayan) 

1 

114 

283 

1 

2 

98 

1 

172 

3(1 

40 

70 

11 


4 E 
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CHAPTER IX — LITERACY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI 
Progress of literacy since 1901 


Niuiiljfi' liri-i'.-ite iiiiili- 


Ail ageN 0*’ and lAii; 


K' 2ii 


Mak- 


FVinalf' 


-Mai. 



i;i3i 

i;)21 I 
1 

liili 

I'.tdl 

1‘.I31 

! i;i2i 

! 

) 

I'.ni 

1 90 1 

HCl 

1921 i 

1911 

l9dl 

1 

2 

3 

4 


r> 

7 


J) 

Id 

11 

12 

13 

STATE 

454 

425 

329 

283 

178 

178 

64 

39 

530 

437 

318 

264 

Administrative 











w X 


Division 











TO 











i 


! T 


Southern 

1 8S8 1 

371 

313 j 

231 

I2s 

143 

63 

33 

441 

37:1 

28(1 

223 

Central 

! ITS 

462 

32!l 

292 

1!I5 

178 

62 

37 

iifiS 

48 7 

’ 388 

281 

Northern 

; :>U3 

443 

346 

362 

21'> 

21.3 

f*)9 

46 

:.97 

439 

^ 337t 

283 

High Range 

220 

21.1 

238 

i;»3 

4;i 

37 

31 

46 

197 

94 

Iss 

128 

Natural Division 

1 












Lowland 

! ItiL' 


.. 


1 

171 1 




.332 




Midland 

468 


, 


192 




el>4 




Highland 

302 

* ’ 

• • 

j 

'43 

' • 


• • 

294 



i 


Niiii>Ih.t literate per iiiille 


l.V -2i) 


2" and nvei 


I)i Vision 


Female^' 



Male; 




Feniah 

■s 



1931 

1921 

1911 

1 

1901 

1 

1931 

1921 

i 

1911 1 

19(11 

1!‘3I 

1 

1921 ' 

1911 

1901 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

2o 

21 

22 

23 

24 

i 

' 27> 

STATE 

274 

226 

97 

58 

475 

440 

369 

320 

153 

160 

56 

35 

Administrative 

Division 

1 1 

1 i 

1 












SoHtherii 

193 

164 

93 


412 

388 

H5r> 

287 

ni 

1.33 

53 

an 

Central 

303 

248 

97 

5o 

496 

474 

361 

326 


149 

33 

4 :^ 

Northern . 1 

327 

2*17 

104 

63 

324 

4.38 

393 

343 

181 

209 

62 

High Range . ; 

r»7 

35 

53 

41 

252 

25d 

3d6 

233 

:):i 

37 


Tt; 

Natural Division ! 













Lowlainl 

264 




487 




151 




Midland , j 

301 



, , 

484 




162 




Highland . | 

133 


• * 

• • 

331 


• • 


S7 

1 

•• 



XoTE • — Figures of literacy for natural dirisions in the previous censuses are not available since the Ixmiidaries of these divisions 
liave been altered at the present census. The taide shows the progress of literacy for four decades only. The litciacv 
figures Under the several age-groups for the prevkius deeades are not available. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YII 


Proportion of literacy at certain ages 


Age-group 


Total population 1 Total literate Total literate in English 


1 

1 

f j 


T> 1 

rersons j 

! 

j Males 

j Females, j 

1 Per-.ons stales j Feniaii*''' Person'; 

' J 1 

1 

Males j 

Females 


1 

•> 

I 3 

1 


0 

i « 

\ “ 

7 — 13 years 

896,869 

1 

' 455,693 

1 

441,176 

182,806 

20 

110,1.36 

2i 

1 72,650 

; Ifi 

( 

14 — 16 j'ears 

340,878 

1 173,662 

167.216 

135,S1S 

-St;, 6(C) 
50 

i 49,213 
2!J 

17 — 23 years 

t>S4,8H3 

; 303,211 

i 

331,622 

253,506 

m 

166,206 

5-5 

87,300 

26 

24 yeai’s and over 

2,122,602 

1,079,204 

1,043,398 

643,29S 

JO 

501,919 

47 

141,379 

14 


Note The i)Ovc*eutagf> of literates and literates iu Enudisli to the tiital ixtpulatiou are iriven in 
in columus 5 to 10. 


S 

9 : 

1 1'^ 

3,143 

7 

i 3,449 

1 

1,696 

9.'J3r 

•3 

7,039 

4 

j 2,898 

' •-* 

23,765 

4 

18,617 

6 

; 

i 0 

1 

41,669 

1 

36,272 

•J 1 

1 

5,397 

1 

i 

below the ab‘^oIuC(‘ figure; 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI II 

Number of recognized institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Education Department 


Xuiabei* of iiiNtitutioiis. 


< 'ia"- ot in'-timrioii 

1!U(I 

to 

1911 

19 1 1 

to 

1912 

1912 
to 

1913 

1913 

to 

1914 

liH 1 
to 

1!H5 

1911 

ro 

1916 

1916 
tci 

1917 

1917 

to 

191S 

19 IS 
to 

1919 

1919 

to 

1U20 

1 

2 

3 

1 


t; 


s 


lo 

11 

Arts ami Science 

Colleaes 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Training College 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sanskrit College 




. • 

1 

i 




English High Schools 
for Bovs 

2G 

24 

•JC. 

25 

26 

27 

2 s 

33 

37 

8S 

English High School" 
for Girl" • 

3 

8 

4 

5 


.> 



7 


English Middle School 
for Bovs • 

32 

82 

30 


lo 

39 

44 

47 

•E* 


English Middle Schools 
for ijrirl.' 

7 

<; 


7 

s 

s 

s 

■ 

It 

s 

Vernacular High and 
Middle Schools for 
Boys 

SI 

1*5 

Ion 

1 13 

111 

Ifl 

251 

264 

l»(;8 

267 

Vernacular High and 
Middle Schools for 
(iirls 

42 

44 

4S 

I-" 

49 

58 



7'.* 

82 

Primary School' for 
Bovs 

1.264 

1,261 

l,2T.-> 

i.2r>ii 

1.105 

1.S09 

l.sol 

2, US 1 


2,126 

Primary Schools for 
Girls 

169 

2(*8 

23s 

2JO 

24S 

•>t>l 

252 

246 

211 

261 

Training Schools 

5 

8 

s 

14 


14 

14 

15 

17 

17 

Technical Schools 

10 

13 

18 

i:. 

It, 

17 

26 

41 

cl 

t)2 

Other Special School' . 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Total number 
of institutions 

1,648 

1,698 

1,763 

1,771 

2,036 

2,436 

2,508 

2828 

2,845 

2.93 9 


Number 4»f 


Cla's ot institution 

1 

1 1920 ' 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1 928 

1929 


1 to 

to 

to 

lo 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


! 1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

192S 

1 929 

1930 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 I 

IS 

19 

1 

20 

1 

21 

Arts and Science 



»> 








Colleges 

4 

6 


1 

1 

1 

t 

‘ 

i 

Training College 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sanskrit College 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

English High Schools 






51 





for Bov'i • 

41 

42 

44 

47 

49 

5(* 

51 

.>.s 

6,.> 

English High Schools 






12 


14 

14 


for Girls 

9 

9 

9 

11 

11 

13 

lo 

Englisli Middle Schools 




116 




HI 

150 


for Bovs 

S9 

100 

112 

126 

130 

136 


Ens:li>h Middle Schools. 








o o 

21 

21 

"for Girls 

10 

14 

15 

14 

17 

is 

21 

Vernacular High and 











Middle Schools for 
Bovs 

227 

20(,i 

199 

2iM> 

210 

220 

229 

230 

230 

243 

Vernacular High and 











Middle Schools for 








94 


:t9 

Girls 

86 

90 

S8 

92 

95 

94 

94 

97 

Primary' .Sch‘'H»ls for 







2,633 

2,661 

2,642 


Bovs 

2.278 

2,420 

2,495 

2,606 

2,593 

2,603 

2.624 

Primary 8chool> for 







345 


361 

366 

Girls 

28.1 

282 

2-^9 

2ii3 

299 

323 

851 ) 

Training Schools 

16 

16 

16 

16 

19 

19 

20 

20 

19 

JS 

Technical Schools 

61 

12 

11 

12 

14 

17 

17 

18 

IS 

19 

17 

Other Special Schools . 

4 

4 

8 

lo 

IT 

18 

Id 

18 


Total number 
of institutions • 

3,112 

3,197 

3,294 

3,426 

3,459 

3,509 

3,583 

3,628 

3,632 

3,641 




l- 
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CHAPTER IX LITERACY 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII— (conc/^JeJ) 

Niimbor of pupils 


Cla." rif institmioii 

1910 

1911 

1912 1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

; 1 

1‘JI7 

1918 

1919 


to 

to 

to ' 

to 

tl» 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1020 


22 

23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

2S 

20 

30 

31 

Arts and >cieii(v 











Colleges 

432 

449 


071 

724 

S3t> 

901 

1,U15 

1,1101 

1.124 

Training College 

.3tj 

51 

40 

43 

01 

74 

70 

i •> 

71 

71 

Sanskrit Collei<e 


. , 



2SS 

237 

224 

250 

351 

370 

English High Schools 








1 



for Boys 

S,9fi3 

9,045 

9,924 

11,031 

11,904 

13,031 

14.329 

10,048 

17,994 

2I >,( >8 5 

English High Schools 





for Girls 

000 

UoS 

S.51 

1,071 

1,224 

1.335 

1.545 

1,75s 

1,919 

2,131 

English Middle Schools 










for Bovs , 

2,791 

•2,905 

3.047 

4,470 

5,005 

5,510 

5.!M')5 

5,8,s2 

t..041 

,8, .503 

English Midd’e Schools 











for Girh 

Vernicular High and 

348 

345 

3K5 

4.84 

(U7 

770 

so: i 

740 

917 

1,1 117 

Middle Schools for 











Boys 

Vernacular High and 

28,040 

33,734 

39,523 

47,707 

45,147 

tl5,l >35 

84,820 

85,128 

T'O.OTf) 

75,700 

Middle Schools for 











Girls 

7,001 

8,820 

11,209 

12.003 

14,439 

10,190 

19,398 

21.000 

20, (’>94 

21,250 

Primary Schools for 









Boys 

Priraary Schools for 

90.301 

104,402 

110,542 

122,300 

159,487 

1S7.505 

192,537 

215,917 

209,508 

215.938 

Girls 

13,711 

17.297 

21,000 

23,393 

24,531 

27.314 

26.970 

25,451 

25,ri99 

27.1,80 

Training Schools 

103 

122 

102 

2.50 

1 357 

240 

231 

249 

329 

330 

Technical Schools 

398 

5t7 

570 

010 

870 

007 

1.029 

1 747 

1.411.7 


Other Special Schools . 

318 

337 

394 

408 

173 

134 

94 

104 

143 

15] 

Total number of 
pupils under 











instruction , 

159,668 

178,775 

204.971 

225,341 

264,923 

31 9,238 

348,986 

375,448 

365.868 

375,974 

Number of Bovs under 











instruction 

Number of Girls under 

110,580 

129,507 

147,834 

101,975 

191,091 

227,028 

247,098 

261,451 

250,1 16 

253,530 

instruction . 

43,082 

49,208 

57,137 

03,306 

73,832 

91,010 

101,28.8 

113,997 

115,722 

122,444 


Numlxjr of pupils 


Cla>3 of instirution 

1921) 

to 

1921 

1921 

T.0 

1922 

1922 
to 

1923 

1923 
to 

1924 

.4its and Science 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Colleges 

1,114 

1.420 

1,836 

2.222 

Training College 

75 

73 

76 

109 

Sanskrit College 

English High Schools 

.524 

346 

48 

53 

for Boys 

English High Schools for 

22,161 

22,325 

23,741 

24,828 

Girls 

English Middle Schools 

2,539 

2,743 

2,803 

2,980 

for Boj's 

English Middle Schools 

11,611 

12,448 

13,192 

13,.593 

for Girls 

Vernacular High and 
Middle Schools for 

1,330 

1,607 

1,776 

1,648 

Bo}'s 

Vernacular High and 
Middle Schools for 

65,032 

58,499 

60.991 

(i7,546 

Girls 

Primarv Schools for 

21,632 

22,026 

22,631 

24,415 

Boys 

Pi'imary Schools for 

235,4.57 

248,482 

264,653 

280 , Ho 

Girls 

'29,488 

30,831 

33.461 

31.858 

Training Schools 

329 

333 

321 

272 

!Eechnical Schools • 

1.596 

808 

704 

S47 

Other Special Schools 

Total number of 
pupils under 

225 

240 

suo 

984 

instruction 

Number of Bov^ under 

392,913 

402,181 

427.143 

454,465 

instruction , 

Number nt Giils under 

263,357 

2ti6,606 

2.82,(!08 

299,442 

instruction 

129,-556 

135,575 j 

1 14,535 

155,023 


1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

i!»:s 

1929 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

i:>2;> 

1930 

36 

37 

38 

3'.» 

1 

10 

41 

2.358 

100 

4»^ 

2,560 

loi 

51 

2,457 1 

‘>9 i 

.56 

2,4o 4 i 
!>9 i 

51 

2,699 

9.S 

.1.5 

2,511 

100 

53 

2^.506 

25,310 

24,793 

25,294 

25,823 

27,.56S 

3,019 

3,098 

3,423 

.^,.563 

3,727 

1.126 

1 1,133 

11.994 

15,814 

17,118 

18,147 

19,)i93 

1,732 

1.836 

1,916 

2,175 

2.306 

2,314 

73,5SO 

76,927 

78,180 

84,575 

.8.8,453 

93,);99 

25,739 

26,510 

2(j,665 

28,041 

29,921 

31,259 

285.790 

286,770 

288,930 

307,332 

322,057 

334,020 

36,198 

326 

962 

1,235 

39,942 

324 

1,336 

1.197 

12,551 

351 

1,376 

1,490 

4.5,196 

317 

1,.326 

1,767 

47,993 

345 

1,290 

2 ,nll 

49,559 

332 

1,243 

2,196 

471.023 

480,986 

488,431 

519,288 

545,225 

568,703 

307,461 

310,.5or 

312,012 

32.8,337 

341,526 

353..513 

163,562 

170,179 

176,119 

190,951 

203,699 

215,190 


N0TE.:_The figures for this t»ble weie taken from The 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE YIII A 

Number of unrecognized institutions and pupils according to the returns of the 

Education Department 


Number of institutions 


Class of institution 

1920 
to 

1921 

1921 
to 

1922 

1922 
to 

1923 

1923 
to 

1924 

1924 
to 

1925 

1925 
to 

1926 

1926 
to 

1927 

1927 
to 

1928 

1928 
to 

1929 

1929 
to 

1930 

1 

2 

3 

4- 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

English High Schools for Boys 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

•• 


1 

•• 

English Middle Schools for Boys 

20 

24 

22 

24 

20 

26 

19 

23 

14 

10 

Ditto for Girls 

6 

1 

9 

6 

5 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

■Vernacular Middle Schools for Boys . 

• • 


• . 

•• 

• ■ 


•• 

1 

3 

6 

Ditto for Girls 


• • 


1 

21 

•• 

•• 



• . 

Frimary Schools for Boys 

890 

927 

730 

519 

474 

381 

330 

324 

359 

261 

Ditto for Girls 

4 

18 

23 

31 

2 

19 

22 

32 

22 

15 

•Special Schools for Boys • 

8 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

7 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Ditto for Girls • 

•• 

3 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Total number of Institutions . 

933 

974 

783 

585 

527 

439 

376 

386 

404 

299 


Number of pupils 


Class of institution 

1920 
to 

1921 

1921 
to 

1922 

1922 
to 

1923 

1923 
to ! 

1924 1 

i 

1924 
to 

1925 

19?5 

to 

1926 

1926 
to 

1927 

1927 
to 

1928 

1928 

to 

1929 

1929 
to 

1930 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

English High Schools for Boys 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 





112 

.• 

English Middle Schools for Boys • 

1,214 

1,135 

1,183 

1,131 

816 

1,100 

1,116 

1,1.50 

768 

562 

Ditto for Girls 

148 

22 

32 

120 

178 

177 

58 

48 

28 

191 

■Vemacular Middle Schools for Boys . 


•• 



•• 

•• 

• . 

65 

129 

354 

Ditto for Girls 

•• 

•• 

•• 

42 

1,280 




. . 

•• 

Frimary Schools for Boys 

28,743 

29,737 

23,222 

16,483 

15, .591 

13,535 

11,849 

12,468 

14,752 

10,803 

Ditto for Gilds 

286 

1,358 

1,136 

1,938 

06 

1,251 

1,317 

2,434 

1,703 

1,307 

Special Schools for Boys 

279 

77 

80 

•• 

• , 

313 

68 

54 

61 

271 

Ditto for Girls 


64 

115 

96 

411 

156 

28 

50 

59 


Total number of pupils under 
instruction 

30.670 

32,393 

25,768 

19,813 

18,342 

16,532 

14,436 

16,269 

17,612 

13,502 


Note:— T he figures for this table were taken from The Statiaiics of Trara/icore. 

4f 
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CHAPTEE IX — LITEUACr 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX 


Literates who have completed primary education (four classes) by religion and locality 



State 

Soutbern Division 

Religion 

Total population 

Total literates 

Literates who have 
completed primary 
education 

Total population 

Total literates 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

All Religions. 

2.565,073 

2,530.900 

866,313 

351.611 

309.130 

120,648 

717,486 

716,470 

206.746 

72,011 

Hindu 

1,567.925 

1,566,963 

•519,200 

184,240 

1S.-.,971 

62,922 

486,075 

487,264 

154,440 

.50,591 

Christian 

814,833 

789,642 

309,276 

163,081 

114,838 

57,273 

180,357 

177,053 

40,875 

20,197 

Muslim 

180,555 

172,719 

37,661 

4,246 

8.281 

445 

50,025 

51,246 

11,394 

1,207 

Tribal Religions. 


1,396 

51 

3 

3 


1,009 

891 

22 

% 



Southern Division 



Central Division 



1 N'orthern Diu'sion 

I 

Religion 

Literates who have 



1 

\ 


Literates who have 

1 


completed primary 

1 education 

Total population 

] Total literates 

i 

completed primary 
education 

Total population 


Males 

Females 

Males 

1 Females 

1 

Males 

Females 

1 Males 

1 

I Females 

Males 

Females 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

All Religions. 

85,724 

28,712 

933,169 

928,303 

332,637 

141,999 

125,406 

51,609 

854.845 

840,470 

Hindu 

63,477 

19,906 

616,644 

623,572 

207,978 

78,977 

715,342 

27,381 

421.048 

420,600 

Christian 

17,014 

8,623 

240,091 

232,164 

108,756 

60,992 

46,658 

24,042 

380.978 

371.439 

Muslim 

3,229 

179 

76,066 

72,218 

15,856 

2,027 

3,400 

185 

.52,632 

48,277 

Tribal Religions . 

3 


324 

325 

17 

1 



26 

27 


Religion 

Northern Divisicm 

High Range Division 

Total literates 

Literates who have 
completed primary 
education 

Total population 

Total literates 

Literates who have 
completed primary 
education 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

All Religions. 

316.296 

135,866 

94.538 

39.777 

59,573 

45.651 

10,634 

1,735 

3.462 

550 

Hindu 

151,793 

54,205 

4.3,411 

15,403 

4L158 

36.527 

4.989 

467 

1,741 

232 

Christian 

154,602 

80,652 

49,609 

24,298 

13,407 

8,986 

5,043 

1.240 

1,557 

310 

Muslim 

9,826 

985 

1,488 

73 

1,832 

978 

585 

27 

164 

8 

Tribal Religions. 

3 

■■ 

* • 

• * 

152 

153 

9 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X 


Main results of University and other examinations 


Examination 

1920 

—21 

1929 

-80 

Candidates 

Passed 

Candidates 

Passed 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

English School Leaving Certificate Examination 


. 

1,644 

586 

3,628 

1,370 

Intermediate 



256 

113 

630 

267 

B. A. (Pass) 







English 



139 

63 

375 

257 

Other Subjects 



140 

81 

368 

237 

B. A. (Honors) 



8 

8 

27 

22 

M. A. 



2 

1 

•• 

•• 

L. T, ■ 



26 

21 

50 

39- 

E. L. 



71 

34 

155 

25 

B. L. 



75 

56 

156 

17 

Vernacular School Leating Examination 



4,490 

1,564 

5,831 

1,514- 

Vernacular Higher B>.amitiatiou 



463 

144 

492 

129 

Pleadership Examination 



49 

28 

34 

17 

English Higher Grade Trained Teachers’ Certificate 

Examination 


•• 


48 

35 

Trained Teachers’ Certificate Examination 







Higher Grade (English) 



15 

4 

64 

42 

Ditto (Vernacular) 

. 


22 

9 

63 

52 

Lower Grade (Ditto) 

. 


201 

80 

528 

293 

Untrained Teachers' Certificate Examination 







Higher Grade 

• 


•• 


56 

31 

Lower Grade 



•• 


574 

243 

Needle-work Examination 

• 


502 

146 

•• 


Keedle-work and Garment -making Examination 

. 




43 

13 

Music Test Examination 







Higher Grade 

. 


53 

7 

41 

li- 

Lower Grade 



114 

12 

32 

11 

Arabic Munshis’ Examination 







Higher Grade . 





22 

4 




f 24 

8 



Lower Grade • 



J 


54 

17 

Qualification Test for Teachers in Tamil Schools 







Higher Grade 

. 




5 

3 

Lower Grade 

• 




53 

11 

Sanskrit — Sastri Test 

• 


51 

19 

79 

35 

UpMhyaya Test 

• 


18 

11 

17 

11 

Mahopadhyaya Test 

• 


5 

5 

8 

6 

Siotriya Examination 

■ 



* . 

4 

4 

Smartha Examination . 

• 




3 

2 


Note ;-»The figures for this table were taken from the Travancore Administration Beports and the Administration Beports of 
the Education Department- 



CHAPTER X 


Introductory 

remarks. 


Reference to 
statistics. 


Accuracy of 
the return. 


LANGUAGE 


403. An important innovation has been made in the language returns of this census. 
Till 1921 only one language was recorded for each person emd that was the mother- 
tongue ordinarily spoken at home. At the present census, besides the mother-tongue, 
any other language or languages commonly spoken by a person in his daily life have also 
been recorded. In those parts of India where more languages than one are generally 
spoken from the cradle, this addition to the return has enabled all such languages being 
recorded. Travancore, however, does not come in this category. Here, though a person 
may sometimes speak more than one language, he generally uses only one language in his 
home and that is always his mother-tongue. When the husband and wife speak diffo’ent 
languages, for example, a Tamil Brahman husband and a Nayar wife, the husband speaks 
to his wife in her mother-tongue, but to his caste people in his own. The children of such 
marriages invariably speak the language of dieir mother, though they may cJso be able to 
speak the language of their father. 

The main object with which information about subsidiary languages has been 
collected at this census is to see how far the intermingling of communities speaking different 
languages enables one community to acquire a knowledge of the mother-tongue of the 
other. The assimilation of foreign languages by communities is one of the means of 
stimulating the interaction of different cultures. The reciprocal influence of Malayaji and 
Tamilian cultures as a result of the intermingling of the communities speaking these 
languages is seen markedly in some parts of Travancore. Mr. F. J. Richards, in his “Note 
on Cultural Borders in India,” says, “ As to the areas which are transitional from one 
culture to another, a rough convenient test is at hand in the published statistics of 
language. The use of more than one language in any given area is good evidence of the 
overlapping of cultures.” This object has been kept prominently in view in the collection 
and compilation of language returns at this census. 

404. The Statistics dealt with in this chapter are embodied in Imperial Table XV- 
Parts I and II, showing the various languages spoken as mother-tongues and as subsidiary 
to the modier-tongues in this State. The proportional figures worked out from the two 
parts of the above table are given in the two subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. 
The languages have been classified and shown in the tables according to the scheme laid 
down by Sir George Grierson. 

405. The instructions to the enumerators for filling up the columns for languages 
were : — 


it 


Column 14 (Language)— Enter in this column 
which he or she ordinarily speaks at home, 
language of the mother should he entered. 


each person’s mother-tongue, the language 
In the, case of infants and deaf-mutes the 


Column 15 (Othe^r languages m wmmon U8e)-Enter the language or languages habitually 
spoken by each person m addition to his mother-tongue. The entry in column 14 
should be that of a man’s genuine mother-tongue as first spoken from the cradle In 
colu^ 15 should be entered any other language or languages commonly used by the 


The instructions were definite and clear and the enumerators could not have made 
mistakes due to the ambiguity of the terms as in some other census returns The results 

of the compilation^ow that the returns of 99-5 per cent, of the population,' speaking one 

or other of the Dravidian lan^ages, are correct. Of the remaining 0-5 per cent of the 
population who speak various other languages, some mistakes might have crept in on account 
of the enumerators or the enumerated not being able to know the distinction between such 
languages as Hindi Urdu, Hindustani and Arabic, or Marathi and Konkani. In regaS 
to the speakers of Hindi and Urdu the enumerators were sneciallv 
Hindu, tam •• in column 1 4, and » Hindi ” or " UrI " in cdul 
a, the enumerated writes in one or the other of the scripts. In snite of tht 
a few mistakes might have been committed, as otherwise 3 458 Lrsonc 
been returned as speaking Arabic. The mistakes, however ^e SiZd 77 T ‘'^1 

percent of the aggregate populaHon and will not, therefore, mateLk aSecl A? 
results of the language returns^ ^ alrect the mam 
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406. On the whole 29 languages have been returned at this census, and 

these Malayalam is the mother-tongue of 4,260,860 persons, and Tamil that of erenrn. 

788,455 persons in an aggregate population of 5,095,973. In other words, about 84 
per cent, of the population speak Malayalam and 1 5 per cent. Tamil, both together consti- 
tuting as much as 99 per cent, of the total population. Only the remaining one per cent., 
f.e., 46,658 persons, speak as many as 27 other languages. According to the 1921 
census 99‘2 per cent, of the population spoke Malayalam or Tamil as mother-tongue and 0'8 
per cent, other languages. The Malayalam speaking population has increased during the 
last decade from 3,349,776 to 4,260,860 or by 27’2 per cent, which is equal to the 
recorded increase in the aggregate population. The increase in the Tamil speaking 
population is slightly less than that of the population increase, viz., 26'2, and that of the 
persons speaking other languages is 487 per cent. The difference between the rate of 
increase of the persons speaking Tamil and other languages and that of the aggregate 
population must be due to migration. 

The hill tribes in Travancore do not seem to have separate languages of their own. 

They speak a crude form of Malayalam or Tamil. A Malayali or Tamilian of the plains 
may not be able to follow their conversation ; but on careful examination it will be found 
that the words they use are of Malayalam or ^Tamil origin, though their endings are 
different and the pronunciation is uncouth. 

407. Out of every 1,000 Malayalam speaking persons, 198 are in the Southern 
Division, 410 in the C-entral, 386 in the Northern and six in the High Range Division ; locality, 
on the other hand, of every 1 ,000 Tamil speaking persons, the Southern Division has 735, 

the Central 1 25, the Northern 43 and the High Range 97. Thus nearly 80 per cent, of 
the Malayalam speaking population are found in the Central and Northern Divisions and 
about 74 per cent, of the Tamil speaking population in the Southern Division. 

Considering each division separately, it will be seen that in the Southern Division 
59 per cent, of the population speak Malayalam and 40 per cent. Tamil. In this Division the 
four southernmost taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam and Vilavancode contain 
a large number of Tamilians and there more than 87 per cent, of the population speak 
Tamil and only 12 per cent. Malayalam, as against 8 per cent, speaking Tamil and 91 per 
cent, speaking Malayalam in the other taluks of the division. In the Central Division 94 
per cent, of the persons speak Malayalam and 5 per cent. Tamil, but in the taluk of Shen- 
kotta which is contiguous to Tinnevelly district, the Malayalam speaking population is only 
two per cent, and tL Tamil speaking is more than 95 per cent. In the Northern Divi- 
sion 97 per cent, of the population speak Malayajam and two per cent. Tamil, and in the 
High Range the corresponding proportions are 22 per cent and 73 per cent, respectively. 

Thus we see that in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam, Vilavancode and 
Shenkotta and in the High Range Division the preponderating language is Tamil, and in 
other localities it is Malayalam. 


Besides Malayalam and Tamil, twenty-seven other languages have been returned by 
46 658 persons. Of these, 10,01 5 persons are in the Southern Division, 14,245 in the 
Central 1 6 858 in the Northern, and 5,540 in the High Range Division. The speakers 
of these’ twenty-seven languages constitute only a little below one per cent, of the total 
population in the Southern, Central and Northern Divisions and over five per cent in 
the High Range Division. The comparatively higher proportion of the speakers of these 
foreign languages in the High Range Division is due to its immigrant population which 
consists of different castes and races speaking diverse languages. 

408 The figures showing the distribution of the languages according to the classifi- 
cation of Sir George Grierson are given in the margin. Hie Drayidian Family is ciassmed by 

represented in this State by gp™p^ 


Family, siili-family, etc. 

STATE 

Vernaculars of India 

J)nt I'nlmn J-'tTuiihf 

Pravida Group 
AmUii'ii Group 

Indo-Euro/// IIH Ftnnihj 

Indo-Avyan Branch 

Vernaculars of other Asiatic 
Countries 

European languages 


in 


Number of 
lancuauc'. 
icturiicd 

29 

14 


6 

9 


Number of 

spo.ikei-^ 

6 , 095.973 
5,091 006 

r>.0oi. 

0 S5d 


Malayalam, Tamil, Kanarese 
Tulu and Telugu. We have 
already seen that 99 per cent, 
of the total population speak 
Malayalam or Tamil. If the 
other languages of the Dravi- 
dian Family are also included, 
the percentage of the popula- 
tion speaking the languages of 
this family comes to 99'4. 
The Kanarese speakers num- 
ber 1 ,95 7 and they are found 
almost equal numbers in the Southern, Northern and High Range Divisions, each having 


3,596 

1,371 
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a little over 500 speakers, whereas the Central Division contains only a little more than 
300 speakers. Tulu is spoken by 3,196 persons of whom 1.268 are in the Southern 
Division, 1,013 in the Northern, 604 in the Central and 31 1 in the High Range Division. 
Telugu IS spoken by 9,855 persons of whom the largest number, namely, 3,981 , is in the High 
Range Division where it is the commonest language, next to Tamil, of the immigrant 
coolies. The Southern and Central Divisions have 2,705 and 2,607 Telugu speakers res- 
pectively while the Northern Division has only 562. Of the vernacular languages included 
in the Indo-Aryan Branch of the Indo-European Family, nine are represented in this State. 
There is a population of 26,683 speaking these languages and of these Marathi and IConkani 
account for 19,229 persons. Konkani spoken in this State is a dialect of Marathi and it is 
quite possible that some persons may have returned their mother-tongue as Marathi, though 
strictly speaking it is Konkani. Hence, these two languages must be considered together. 
Next to these languages Western Hindi has the largest number of speakers, namely, 4,552. 
Western Hindi includes Hindi and Urdu. In common parlance they are called Hindustani 
and it is the mother-tongue chiefly of the Dakhanl Musalman. Of the other languages of the 
Indo-Aryan Branch, Gujarati has been returned by 2,275 persons, Slndhi by 247, Punjabi 
by 76, and Sanskrit by 23 persons. There is also one solitary individual speaking Naipali. 
Of the vernaculars of other Asiatic countries, Singhalese which is a language of the 
Indo-Aryan Branch is spoken by 54 persons. Tibeto-Chinese Family is represented by 
three speakers of Chinese. Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac are the only languages recorded 
under the Semitic Family. There is hardly any Arab in Travancore and the return of 
Arabic as the language of 3,458 persons is evidently wrong. It is not unlikely that those 
Muslims who are well versed in the Koran may have stated Arabic as their language either 
under a misapprehension or to show off their learning. Their real mother-tongue may be 
Mala^am, Tamil or Hindustani. Hebrew has been returned by 39 and Syriac by two 
persons only. Of the European languages, nine have been returned by 1 ,371 persons, and 
of these 1,199 are English speakers. They include persons born in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and America and also the large majority of the Anglo-Indians. Of the other 
European languages, Portuguese has been returned by 88 persons, German by 34, Spanish 
by 22, Flemish by 14, Italian by seven, and French and Norwegian by two each. Three 
persons have returned Gaelic (Scotch) as their mother-tongue, but they should probably be 
included in English speaking persons. 

Languages 409. Castes have not been classified according to the languages they speak. There 

compared with castes which consist of groups speaking different languages. For example, the 

munitie” Kammaja ( Vis'wakarma) caste includes the Malayalam as well as the Tamil speaking 
groups, and so also the Parayan (Sambavar,) the Paravan, the Kuravan, and several other 
castes which are found both in the Malayalam, and Tamil districts. The Chetti caste 
contains Malayalam, Tamil and Telugu speaking groups. There are several such com- 
posite castes, especially of the Dravidian race, and it is not, therefore, possible to correlate 
the languages with the castes except in the case of a few minor ones. 

The language returns show that Kanarese is the mother-tongue of 1,957 persons. 
They belong to a number of minor castes, and their numbers have not been separately 
compiled except in the case of the Karnatika Brahmans who number 507 only. The 
Kanarese speaking people are all immigrants from Kanara. From Imperial Table VI it is 
seen that immigrants from South Kanara number 1 ,936. This is very nearly equal to the 
number of Kanarese speaking persons. 3,196 persons returned Tulu as their mother-tongue. 
They are generally the Tulu Brahmans, and their number according to Imperial Table 
XVII is only 2,843. The remaining Tdu speaking people are probably included under 
the Potti Brahman. Tulu Brahmans are sometimes called Pottis, though the real Pottis 
are a Malayalam speaking caste, and it is quite likely that some Tulu Brahmans might have 
been included under Potti. As has been already stated, Marathi and Konkani must be 
considered together. The number of persons speaking these languages is 19,229. The 
castes whose mother-tongue is Marathi or Konkani are the Maharashtra and Gauda 
Saraswath Braknans, and the Kudumi. All these together number 19,502 which does 
not differ materially from the language figure. Western Hindi has been returned by 4,552 
persons. The large majority of the Muslim community in Travancore consists of 
Malabar and Tamil Musalrnans whose mother-tongue is Malayalam or Tamil. Besides 
these, there are 7,188 Dakhani Musalmans of whom some are Hindustani speakers and 
some probably Gujarati speakers The latter together with the Saurashtra (Pattunul) caste 
numbering 1,397 who speak a dialect of Gujarati, constitute the 2.275 persons who have 
retoned Gujaratis their mother-tongue. 1,199 persons have returned English as their 
mother-tongue. 1 hey are naturally composed of the persons born in the United Kingdom 
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Australia, and America, and the local Anglo-Indians. Their number, according to 
Imperial Tables VI and XVII, is 1,336. The small difference of 137 may be due to some 
Indian Christians who have adopted the European mode of dressing having returned 
themselves as Anglo-Indians, in spite of the language they speak at home being Malayalam. 

4 1 0. Malayalam and T amil are the vernaculars of the State, and we have seen that the Language and 
former is the mother -tongue of 84 per cent, and the latter of 15 per cent, of the population, 

If proportional figures are considered it will be seen that for every 1 ,000 Malayalam speakers 
there are 185 Tamil speakers. But the literates in the two languages do not stand in the 
same proportions, there being only 87 Tamil literates to 1,000 Malayalam literates. This 
disparity between the proportions of speakers and literates is due to two causes. Firstly, 
the Malayalis are taking to education more largely than the Tamilians. Secondly, some 
Tamilians learn Malayalam instead of Tamil at school, with the result that there are 
Tamilians who can read and write Malayalam but not their own mother -tongue. 

We have seen that only 1,199 persons have returned English as their mother -tongue, 
but there are 80,65 1 literates in this language. English is practically the official language 
in Travancore. U is the medium of correspondence in almost all Government offices. It 
is the language used in courts of law, and the Government publish their proceedings and 
other documents Invariably in this language. English education was started in Travancore 
more than a century ago and is progressing much more rapidly here than in other parts of 
India. It is not surprising, therefore, that the number of persons who are able to read and 
write English is several times more than the numbers who speak it as their mother-tongue. 


41 1. We shall first consider bi-lingualism in respect of Malayalam and Tamil. The Bi-iingualUm. 
linguistic map opposite exhibits the main features of this bi-lingualism. The figures represented 

therein are extracted in . 
the marginal statement. 

The statement reveals 
some interesting facts. 

Where the preponde- 
rating mother-tongue is 
Malayalam, the propor- 
tion of Malayalis who 
could speak Tamil is 
very small. It varies 
from O’l per cent, in 
the Northern Division 
to I '4 per cent, in the 
Southern, excluding the 
four southern most 
taluks. On the other 
hand, the Tamilians 
who are in the minority, 
varying from two per 
cent, to 8’4 per cent, 
of the total population, 
acquire the habit of 
speaking Malayalam in 
much larger proportions. In the Northern Division where there are only two per cent, of 
Tamilians nearly 77 per cent, of them are able to speak Malayalam. Similarly, in the 
Central Division excluding Shenkotta and in the Southern Division excluding the four 
taluks in the South, 67'4 per cent, and 40 per cent, respectively of the Tamilian popula- 
tion speak Malayalam. Where the preponderating mother -tongue is Tamil the reverse 
order holds good. That is to say, the proportion of Tamilians who speak Malayalam is 
much smaller than that of Malayalis able to speak Tamil. The conclusion that may be 
drawn from the above figures is that when a community is in a minority in any locality, it 
tries to adapt Itself to its surroundings by learning to speak the language of the majority 
community. It is seen, however, that the Tamilians show a greater tendency to learn 
Malayalam than the Malayalis do to learn Tamil. This will be evident from the figures 
for Shenkotta and the Northern Division. In Shenkotta out of two per cent, of the Mala- 
yalis, only 10’8 per cent, are able to speak Tamil, whereas in the Northern Division out of 
two per cent, of the Tamilians nearly 77 per cent, can speak Malayalam. Taking the 
State as a whole, only 77 persons out of 10,000 who speak Malayalam as mother-tongue 
speak Tamil as subsidiary language, while 1,432 parsons out of 10,000 who speak Tamil 
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The lingua 

franca 

movement. 


as mother-tongue are able to speak Malayalam as subsidiary language. If the Malayalis 
and Tamilians living in localities where Tamil or Malayalam is the preponderating verna- 
cular are considered separately, it will be seen that 1 58,363 Tamilians live in the midst of 
4,166,350 Malayalis and 94,510 Malayalis live in the midst of 630,092 Tamilians. The 
former is in the proportion of one Tamilian to 26 Malayalis ; and the latter one Malayali 
to seven Tamilians only. It is this variation in the proportions of the two communities 
living together that accounts mainly for the very large difference in the proportion of the 
members of one community learning to speak the language of the other. Women naturally 
have less necessity to learn a foreign language than men. Among the Malayalis the num- 
ber of females to 1,000 males who speak Tamil is 622 ; but among the Tamilians the pro- 
portion of the Malayalam speaking women is somewhat larger, namely, 740 to 1 ,000 men. 


Xiimher nf pe/'suns per lOpOO xcho 
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412. Of the languages other than Malayalam and Tamil that may be examined for 
bi-lingualism, the only ones that need be considered are Telugu, Tulu, Kanarese, Konkani, 

Marathi, and Western Hindi. The proportions of persons 
speaking these languages as mother-tongue per 1 0,000 of the 
total population are given in the margin. Arabic speakers 
number seven per 1 0,000, but they have been left out of 
account because of the incorrectness of the returns. 
Other languages which do not have even one speaker 
per 10,000 of the population have also been left out. 
Even with regard to the languages shown in the 
marginal statement it is necessary to consider only com- 
binations of these with Malayalam or Tamil, combina- 
tion with other languages being too small to be of any 
material consequence. Proportions of persons speaking 
the above languages as mother-tongue together with Malayalam or Tamil as subsidiary lan- 
guage are shown in the marginal table below. Whether Malayalam or Tamil is spoken as a 

subsidiary language in any locality depends 
upon which of them is the preponderating 
vernacular there. Thus in the southern 
taluks of the Southern Division, in Shenkotta 
taluk and in the High Range Division where 
Tamil is the preponderating vernacular, this 
rather than Malayajam is ordinarily spoken 
as subsidiary to other languages, and vice 
versa. Taking the State cs a whole it is seen 
that Tulu, Konkani, Marathi, and Western 
Hindi are combined more largely with Mala- 
yalam than with Tamil, Telugu with Tamil 
more than with Malayalam, and Kanarese 
more or less equally with either of them 
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Other instances of bi-lingualism which may be worth noting are combinations of 
Tulu and Kanarese, and Marathi and Western Hindi. Subsidiary Table II at the end of 
this chapter shows that out of 10,000 persons speaking 3'ulu as mother-tongue 1 31 speak 
Kanarese as subsidiary language, out of 1 0,000 speaking Kanarese as mother-tongue 6 1 
speak Tulu also and out of 10,000 speaking Marathi as mother-tongue 30 speak Western 
Hindi as well. 

413. Of late, a movement has been started in Travancore to popularise the study of 
Hindi. It is an offshoot of the nationalist movement in British India to make this lansu * 
the lingua franca of India. Hindi, or its allied form Urdu, is the language spoken^b^ 
more than 30 per cent, of the total population of India. In Northern India more than 50 
per cent, of the people speak these languages, but in the south, e. g., in Madras Presiden 
the proportion is not even three per cent. In Travancore it is still less. According to df' 
returns of the present census the number of persons who have given Western Hindi ( V h 
includes Hindi and Urdu) as their mother-tongue is 4,552, which gives a proportira 
about nine per 1 0,000 of the aggregate population. The task of making Hindi the co 
language in Travancore, if it is ever possible to do so, is not an easy one The ed 
section of the population is evincing interest in acquiring at least a working knowledge of 
this language. Ihe local Legislative Council passed a resolution, moved by a non nffi ’ I 
member in August 1931 , recommending to Government the teaching of Hindi a 
pulsory subject in the three highest classes in English schools and in Classes V to VII ‘^'th' 
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Vernacular schools. Even before this question was discussed by the Legislative Council, 
the Government of Travancore had accepted Hindi as an optional subject to be taught in 
the schools in which there was demand for its teaching. 

The Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras, which is a private organiza- 
tion, started Hindi propaganda in Travancore about five years ago. Pracharaks preparing 
candidates for Prathamik, Madhyama, and Rashtrabhasha examinations were opened at 
different centres. It is reported that there are at present 35 such centres in Travancore, that 
about 600 candidates appeared for the Hindi examinations held by the Dakshina Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha in February 1 932 and that so far about 5,000 persons, according to 
the estimate of the Secretary to the Sabha, have acquired a working knowledge of Hindi. 

The figure 5,000 may be an over-estimate, or it may be that all these persons have not 
acquired a sufficient knowledge of the language to be able to speak it fluently. The census 
figures show that only 721 persons have returned Western Hindi as a subsidiary language. 

Of these 721 persons, 606 are males and I 15 females. In other words, for every 100 
males there are only 19 females who are able to speak Western Hindi as a subsidiary 
language. The 721 speakers consist of 504 Malayalis, 179 Tamilians and 38 others. 
Evidently, the Malayalis take to the study of Hindi more largely than the other communi- 
ties. If the enthusiasm now shown in the study of Hindi does not turn out to be a passing 
phenomenon, and if the propaganda that is being carried on is persisted in, the number of men 
and women who can speak Hindi will undoubtedly show a substantial increase at the 
next census. But in spite of the best efforts it is doubtful whether Hindi will attain the 
position of the lingua franca of Travancore in the near future. 

414. Malayalam and Tamil, as has been already observed, are the vernaculars of Relation 
this State. They both belong to the Dravidian Family of languages, but their exact rela- 
tionship is still a moot question. Sir George Grierson thinks that “the Dravidian languages and Tam^ 
are derived from the speech of an aboriginal Dravidian population of Southern India.” He 

says, “The name Dravida is derived from the Sanskrit word Dravida which is probably 
derived from an older word Dramila, Damila, and is identical with the name of Tamil." 

The fact that the original language of the Dravidians was called “Tamil” is regarded by 
the modern Tamil scholars as a proof of the present Tamil being practically the original 
language from which the other Dravidian languages were derived. This point is not con- 
ceded by the Malayalam scholars. They agree with Sir George Grierson in thinking 
that Tamil and Malayalam are two sister languages derived from a common stock. The 
present Tamil language is only a developed form of the ancient Chentamil (refined Tamil) 
which was quite distinct from Kodumtamil, the colloquial language which was then in vogue. 

TTiis Kodumtamil, or may be an earlier form of it, was probably the original language from 
which modern Tamil and Malayalam were derived. The Dravidian word ‘Tamil’ pro- 
bably connotes language in general and not any language in particular. It is identical in 
meaning with the Sanskrit word "bhasha" now current in Malayalam, and it is in this 
sense that it is used in such works as Sundafa Kandam Tamil, Mattavildsam Tamil, etc., 
which are written in Malayalam with a large admixture of Sanskrit words. In modern 
phraseology these works would be called Bhdshd Sundara Kandam, etc. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the name ‘Tamil’ was once applied to all the languages of the Dravidian 
Family. They were distinguished from one another by such specific names as ‘ Chola 
Tamil’; ‘ Pandy Tamil ’ which first developed into Chentamil and later into modern 
Tamil; ‘Karinadu Tamil ’ or Karnatika which is Kanarese; and ‘Malanadu Tamil’ which 
has become Malayalam. All these different tamils of ancient times must have been derived 
from a common slock which was possibly “ the speech of an aboriginal Dravidian popula- 
tion of Southern India,” to put it in Sir George Grierson’s words. 

415. TTie Clientamil equivalents of Malayalam words like “thala" (head) and “vala" 

(net) are “thalai” and "calai.” The author of Molinul (aaagTictDjnrt) and other Tamil 
greunmarians point out that the “a” C*®) ending was the original form in the ancient Dravi- 
dian language and that the “ai” (’' J) ending found in Chentamil is a later variation. The 
retention of the “a” ending in Malayalam shows that it must have separated from the 
parental stock before Chentamil had developed its literary form. The author of Tholkap- 
piyam, one of the earliest Chentamil grammars, refers to the language of Malanadu (Mala- 
yalam) as a language of the Dravidian Family other than Chentamil. These facts pDint to 
the possibility of the modern Malayalam and Tamil having been derived from an earlier 
common language. It cannot, however, be denied that there are several words in ordinary 
use, such as pronouns, names of parts of the body, names of domestic animals, etc., which 
are common to both Tamil and Malayalam; that early Malayalam literature, e. g., Rama' 
chafitham published at the beginning of the 1 3th century - contains many Tamil words and 

IH 
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Tamil grammatical forms; that famous Tamil works like Chilappadik^fam and Pathitti- 
ppathu were composed by men who were natives of Kerala; and that ancient copper plates 
and stone inscriptions discovered in Kerala were written in the Tamil language. From 
these facts some Tamil scholars argue that Malayajam is only a daughter and not a sister 
of Tamil. 

416. Tamil, it must be admitted, had developed a literature much earlier than 
Malayajam, and in ancient days the study of Chentamil was extensively pursued in Kerala. 
TTie kings of Kerala had intermarriages with the Chola and Pandyan dynasties. Tamil 
scholars like Kapilar and Chathanar came to Kerala to teach Chentamil and were 
appointed as court pandits by Kerala kings. The literary language of those times, even in 
Kerala, was Chentamil only and the stone inscriptions and copper plates were, therefore, 
written in that language. Later, when Malayajam began to dovelop its own literature, 
Chentamil did exercise some influence over it, as could be seen from early Malayajam 
literature. It contains several grammatical forms, such as the inflection of verbs for gender, 
number and person and also numerous words which are also found in Chentamil literature; 
but whether it could be inferred from this that Malayajam is a derivative of Tamil is 
doubtful. It may be that Malayajam borrowed the grammatical forms and words from 
Tamil, or more probable still, both Malayajam and Tamil might have derived them from 
an earlier common language. TTiis, at any rate, seems to be the view of eminent philo- 
logists like Dr. Caldwell and Sir George Grierson, and reputed Malayajam scholars like 
Mr. A. R. Raja Raja Varma. 

The growth of 417. In the previous paragraph we have seen how the study of Chentamil was 
fostered by the ancient kings of Kefaja and how the indigenous Malayajam language itself 
was influenced by it. But in course of time the influence of Chentamil waned and its place 
was taken by Sanskrit. Being the language in which the sacred books of the Hindus 
were written, Sanskrit soon gained ascendancy in Kefaja. Elementary Sanskrit was 
taught in most of the pial schools in Travancore till the introduction of English education. 
The leisured classes pursued hi^er studies in Sanskrit literature and grammar, and many 
became distinguished scholars and authors of eminent works in that language. With the 
spread of Sanskrit education, words and expressions of that language were freely intro- 
duced into Malayajam in tathhhava form, using Dravida characters to represent certain 
sounds which were peculiar to Sanskrit. Thus Sanskrit Sjta became Malayajam Chita 
Balan became Palan and so on. Later, the mutilation of these Sanskrit words was dis- 
continued and the Malayajam alphabet was strengthened by the addition of new symbols to 
represent the peculiarly Sanskrit sounds. Since then Sanskrit words were introduced into 
Malayajam in tathsama form. Even the expression, suffixes and gender were freely copied 
from Sanskrit in literary Malayajam and Sanskrit metres were adopted in poetical composi- 
tions. The extent to which the study of Sanskrit was pursued in Kefaja and the degree 
to which its influence permeated the Malayajam literature could be gauged from the fact 
that Lilathilakam, the earliest known treatise on Malayajam grammar, believed to 
have been written in the 1 4th century, was composed entirely in Sanskrit. 

418. Next to Chentamil and Sanskrit, the language which has most influenced 

the growth of Malayajam is English. Its literature has supplied ideas and 
sentiments, forms' and devices to writers of both poetry and prose in Malayalam 
of recent times. Several English books have been translated into Malayalam and 
their model has been freely copied. The Malayajam vocabulary has been added 
to considerably by words taken bodily from the English language. Many terms 
connected with the administration of justice, such as court, judge, judgment 
summons, warrant, etc., have become current in Malayajam, and so also words connected' 
with general administration, e. g., police constable, excise, dispensary, doctors, etc. New 
industries and new articles introduced from foreign countries have brought in their train 
many new names, such as soap, brush, rubber, etc., which have been absorbed by the 
Malayajam language. The terms ‘motor car’ and ‘ motor bus,’ the names of the parts 
of motor machinery and words connected with motor traffic, such as, speed, license 
permit, reverse, etc., are now freely used by the man in the street and are not likely to be 
replaced by the Malayajam or Sanskrit equivalents which scholars may like to invent 
Thus in diverse ways is Malayajam being enriched by the literature and vocabulary of 
the English language. ^ 

419. The Arabian, the Persian the Portuguese, the Dutch and other foreien 
nations with whom the people of Keraja had had political and commercial relations ‘ 
the past have also left their impress on Malayajam by importing into it many words 
their own languages. Malayajam, in fact, has never hesitated to borrow ^words nd 
ideas from other languages, with the result that it has built up 
and a rich literature in the course of five or six centuries, an 
language can justly be proud of. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 

Distribution by language of the population of each division showing 
only the more important local languages 
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Xi,X£ -—Oilie proiiiatioii. Ill Culiiniu 3 have Ix-en calculated on the total population while tlmse in columns 4 to 12 have been 
ealcnlated ou the stuiigtl ot the mother-tongue to which each language is subsidiary. 



CHAPTER XI 


RELIGION 

420. Religion is the outward form or act by which man indicates his belief in the 
existence of some superhuman power controlling his destiny. It is beyond the province 
of the census enumerator to probe into the inner thoughts of the individual and ascertain 
the exact nature of his faith. As Mr. J. T. Marten says, “ The census is not concerned 
with personal religion but is an attempt to record religion in its communal aspect, merely 
<listinguishing those who lay claim to one or other of the recognised sectional labels with- 
out looking too closely into the validity of their claims.” * The instructions issued to 
the enumerators at the present census were: — 

“ Column 4 (Religion). Enter here the religion which each person returns, as Hindu. 
Muslim, Sikh, Jain, Christian, Parsi. and the sect where necessary. In the case of 
the aboriginal tribes who are not Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, etc., the name of 
the tribe should be entered in this column. Sect is in all cases required for 
Christians.” 

It will be noticed from the above that the enumerator was required to accept the 
religion which each person returned, without any further questioning about the tenability 
of the claim put forward. The wide differences that may exist in the faith and the outlook 
on life of different individuals professing the ^me religion are not recorded in the census 
schedules. As long as the census returns do not aim at distinguishing such differences 
which concern the personal aspect of religion, they may be taken to be fairly correct 
except, probably, in the case of Hinduism and Tribal Religions between which the line of 
demarcation is not always easily recognizable. 

421. The statistics presented in Imperial Tables are classified on the basis of 
religion. The value of such classification for demological purposes has been called into 
question, and rightly too, in a country like India where conversion from one faith to another 
is a common occurrence. Social customs, such as early marriage, treatment of women, etc., 
do not change with the change of one’s faith. We have already seen a notable instance of 
this in the custom of early marriage still prevalent among Syrian Christians. In spite of 
the change of religion they have not discontinued the custom which they have inherited 
from their Hindu ancestors. Even for political and administrative purposes the classification 
of population by religion is found to be inadequate to meet the present requirements. 
The backward classes among Christians are converts from the depressed or untouchable 
castes of Hindus. Though change of religion has freed them from certain social dis- 
abilities, it is doubtful that it has contributed materially to the betterment of their 
economic condition and political status. Tho'e is a growing feeling among the Christian 
converts of the depressed classes that their political interests suffer by their inclusion with 
the more advanced sections of the Christian community. To this feeling is to be attributed 
the desire which these converts have manifested strongly at the present census to have their 
numbars shown under the specific castes to which they belonged before conversion. For 
politicEil purposes, caste or race is, therefore, more important under the present conditions 
than religion as the basis of classifying the population. But caste is in the melting 
pot. A section of the forward Hindus is agitating for its abolition altogether. They 
form only a microscopic minority and caste differentiation still continues to be a dominant 
factor in the Indian society. Under the conditions p'evailing in India the most satisfactory 
method of dividing the people into groups for social, political and economic purposes seems 
to be the one based on religion combined with race or caste. It is too premature to think 
■of cutting out the returns of religion altogether from the census. 


• J. T. Marten, The Report on the Censut of India, 192t, p. 108. 
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General 

religious 

distribution. 


422. The statistics of religion are contained in Imperial Table XVI and the 
prop)ortional figures in the four Subsidiary Tables given at the end of this chapter. The 

general distribution of the 



Religion 

Xumber 

Brahmanic Hindu 

A lya 

Brahmo 


3,134,837 

32 

19 

Total Hindu 


3,lo4:.bSS 

Christian 

Muslim 

Tribal Religions 

Jew 

Buddhist 

Jain 

Zoroastrian 

iSikh 

Unspecified 


1,601,475 

353,271 

2,907 

298 

61 

41 

13 

12 

1 


Total population 

6,095,973 


this Stale. 


population by religion is 
shown in the marginal state- 
ment. It is remarkable 
that out of the total popula- 
tion of over five millions 
there is only one indi- 
vidual who has not speci- 
fied his religion. Hindu, 
Christian, Muslim and 
Tribal Religions together 
constitute 9,999 out of 
every 10,000 of the 
population, which shows 
the insignificance of the 
other religions returned in 


The three main religions in Travancore are Hinduism, Christianity and Islam. 

Out of every 1,000 of the 
population 61 5 are Hindus, 3 1 5 
are Christians and 69 are 
Muslims. The very wide varia- 
tions between the religious 
distribution of the population of 
this State and other parts of India 
can be seen from the figures 
given in the margin. Travan- 
core and Cochin differ from 
the rest of India in having 
comparatively smaller propor- 
tions of Muslims and higher 
. ,, . proportions of Christians, and 

ot the two, Iravancore contains a smaller proportion of Hindus and Muslims and a 
correspondingly higher proportion of Christians than Cochin. It is worthy of note that 
out of the total Christian population of 6,296,763 in the whole of India, 3,820,625 or 
about 60 per cent, reside in Southern India, and that more than one-fourth of the* total is 
found in Travancore. 
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Hindus 

Christians 

Muslims 

India 

682 

18 

221 

Madras t'residency 

883 

38 

71 

Baroda State 

863 
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Hyderabad State 

813 

10 

106 

Mysore State 

919 

13 

61 

Cochin State 

646 

278 

73 

Travancore State 

615 

315 

69 


Histribation of 
population by 
religion in 
administrative 
and natural 
divisions. 


423. The two maps opposite this page show’ the distribution of the population 

by religion in the 
administrative and 
natural divisions of 
this State. The 
figures given therein 
are extracted in the 
margin. The figures 
for Hindus, it will be 
noticed, are slightly 
different from those 
given in column 2 of 
Subsidiary Table II 
at the end of this 
chapter. This is due 

Primitive Tribes who returned Hinduism have been included und J ^Hindus ^n^ tf t 

™ persons following 

Tribal Religions, separately from the Hindus. The High Range Division contains the 

highest pr^rtion of Hindus who are mostly immigrant coolies from Madras 
districts. TTie Christians are congregated mostly in the Northern Division The 
Muslims are fairly well distributed m all the divisions except the High Range and th 
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Primitive Tribes are found mostly in the High Range Division. Of the natural 
divisions the Lowland contains the largest proportions of Hindus and Muslims, and the 
Mioland the highest proportion of Christians, while the Primitive Tribes who live in 
forests are naturally confined entirely to the Highland Division. Trade which is the 
chief occupation of the Muslims and cottage industries which employ more Hindus than 
other communities account for the presence of large numbers of Muslims and Hindus in the 
Lowland Division. The Christians, on the other hand, are more enterprising agriculturists 
and are, therefore, found in larger numbers in the Midland Division where there has been 
the greatest expansion of cultivation during the last decade. In the Highland Division the 
Hindus preponderate because of the immigrants to rubber and tea estates from British 
districts who are generally Hindus. 


424. The proportions of the different religious communities in the urban and rural Religions distri- 


Xumber in dijj'erent religions -per 10^000 of 
the urhuTi and rural pojrulation 


Urban 

Rural 


Hindus 

Chri.:tiai]s 

Muslims 

G,420 

6.119 

2,344 

3,246 

1,223 

629 


population depend upon the nature of their mam bution of popu- 

f r • lation m urban 

occupations. 1 hus we see Irom the figures given and rural 

in the margin that in the case of Muslims who areas. 

are mostly traders, the proportion in the urban 

population is about double that in the rural, while 

the Christians, who are generally agriculturists, 

are found in larger numbers in rural than in 

urban areas. 


425. The first census in which the distribution of population by religion was comparative 
recorded in Travancore was the one taken by Ward and Conner in 1816-1820. Though f^**^"* 
two censuses were taken between that date and 1 87 5, statistics of religion were not collected, religions. 
From 1875 onward the population of each main religion has been recorded at all the 
censuses. Up to 1901 the figures for Hindus included those for Tribal Religions also, 
and for purposes of comparison these religions are, therefore, treated together. The 
following statement shows the actual population and the percentage of each religion to the 
total population of the State at the different censuses. 
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1816-1820 

906,587 

7.52,371 

83-0 

112.158 

12-4 

42,058 
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1873 

2,311,379 

1,702,1-49 
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20-3 

H''.056 

61 
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73-1 
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20-8 

146,909 

6-1 

1891 

2,557,T3l> 

1,S71,S64 

73-2 

526,911 

20-6 

158,823 

6-2 

1901 

2,952,157 

2.063,798 

69-9 

697,387 

23-6 

190,566 

6’5 

1911 

3,428,975 

2,298,390 

67-0 

903,868 

26-4 

226,617 

6-6 

1921 

4,006,062 

2,562.301 

64-0 

1,172.934 

29-3 

270,478 

6-7 

1931 

5,095,973 

3,137,79.") 

61-6 

1,604,475 

31-3 

3.53,274 

6-9 


In the course of a little more than a century the total population of the State 
multiplied 5’6 times, the Hindus including Tribal Religions 4’2 times, the Christians 14'3 
times and the Muslims 8’4 times. The largest increase among Christians is due mainly 
to conversions andito some extent to the high fertility of the Syrian Christians. The 
larger increase among Muslims than among Hindus is practically the result of the higher 
fertility of the former. From columns 4, 6 and 8 of the above table it will be seen that 
in 1816-1820 the State population consisted of 83 percent. Hindus, 12*4 per cent. 
Christians and 4*6 per cent. Muslims. In succeeding censuses the pioportions of Hindus 
gradually declined and those of Christians and Muslims steadily rose, the former more 
markedly than the latter, with the result that in 1931 the proportion of Hindus dropped to 
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61 ’6 per cent, and those of Christians and Muslims rose to 31*5 per cent, and 6’9 per cent, 
respectively. These variations are shown graphically in the following diagram. 



Tribal Religiona 426. The religion of the Primitive Tribes has been described differently by various 
and Hinduism, authorities. By some it has been called Fetishism, which Sir Herbert Risley defines as 
“the worship of tangible inanimate objects believed to possess in themselves some kind of 
mysterious power.”* * * § Some have called it Naturalism, which means the worship of natural 
phenomena. Others have called it Spiritism, according to which the natural phenomena are 
interpreted as the evidence of an underlying soul or spirit which is regarded as the control- 
ling factor of the world order. Most Primitive Tribes have their medicine-man whose 
function it is to invoke these spirits “to intervene for good or evil in the affairs of the visible 
world.” t The most common name by which the religion of the primitive man is known 
is Animism, which is considered by Sir Herbert Risley to be the best term available. 
The basic principle of Animism is the recognition and worship of some power or spirit 
which is supposed “to reside in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the rushing 
river, in the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, its venom to the snake, which 
generates jungle fever, and walks abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, small-pox or 
murrain.’’+ Animism is more or less the same as Polytheism in its primitive form. From 
primitive Polytheism has arisen the refined Polytheism of Hinduism which regards the spirits 
or deities associated with inanimate objects and natural phenomena as nothing more than the 
impersonations of the attributes of the one God. Out of such a conception of religion has 
the philosophic mind of the Hindu evolved his dualistic and monotheistic view of the world, 
which is the essence of real Hinduism. “From this point of view,” says Sir Herbert Risley, 
“Hinduism may be described as Animism more or less transformed hy philosophy, or, to con- 
dense the epigram still further, as magic tempered by metaphysics.” § The highly philosophical 
form of Hinduism, with its monotheistic idea of the world, is the refined product distilled out 
of the crude belief of the Primitive Tribes. But, such a conception of the manifestation of divine 
power is beyond the comprehension of the uncultured masses, and to them Hinduism appeals 
in the form of Polytheism which is only a modified form of Spiritism or Animism. From 
what has been said above it will be clear that the change from the primitive religion to the 
highest form of Hinduism is a gradual process of evolution, and that it is hardly possible to 
draw a clear-cut line of demarcation between the faith of the Primitive Tribes and that of 
the lowest section of the Hindus who are incapable of realizing the philosophical aspect of 
Hinduism. Among Hindus there are classes of people like the Pulayas and the Parayas 
whose reli gion is more ak in to Animism than to Hinduism, while among tL fM-imitiveL 

* Sir Herbert Eisle>-, The Peitplt of India, p. 220. 

f Hid p. 221 

t lUd p. 22*. 

§ Ibid p. 233. 
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peoj^e there are tribes whose Animism has been tempered by the influence of Hinduism, 
rhe influence of Hinduism is clearly perceptible in the religion of several Primitive Tribes in 
Travancore, such as the Muthuvan, the Malayarayan, the Mannan and the Kanikkaran. The 
Muthuvans worship the Hindu God, Subrahmanya, and the Malayarayans, the Mannans 
and the Kanikkars worship Sasta, a god of the Hindu pantheon. Sabarimala is a famous 
Sastha temple to which devotees even of highly educated Hindus make annual pilgrimages. 
The Malayarayans and the Mannans, like the Hindus, visit this temple once a year and 
make offerings to the deity. These instances show how the religion of the Primitive Tribes 
who come in contact with the people of the plains becomes modified by the influence of 
Hinduism. This process of Hinduization of the Primitive Tribes accounts for the gradual 
falling-off of the numbers returned under Tribal Religions from census to census, as we shall 
see presently. 

427. Tribal Religions have been recorded separately in this State from 1901 census 
only and till then they were included with the Hindus. Converts to Christianity were not 
shown separately except at the present census. Both by Hinduization and by conversion 
to Christianity the followers of Tribal Religions have been steadily declining in numbers, 
but owing to the lack of necessary statistics it is not possible to measure accurately the 
extent of this decline. Whatever figures are available are set forth in Imperial Table XVIII. 
TTie accuracy of these figures, especially at the earlier censuses, appears to be 
doubtful. Fifteen tribes are shown in this table, and of these, a word of explanation is 
necessary about Kuravan and V etan. Both these tribes consist of two sections, one living 
in the jungles and the other in the plains. The former is generally distinguished from the 
latter by the addition of the prefix “Mala” to the tribal name; but the Malankuravan and 
the Malavetan, when they come down and settle in the plains, become the ordinary 
Kuravan or Vetan. From very early times there has been a constant migration of these 
tribes from the jungles to the plains and hence we find large numbers of them included 
under Hindus from the very first census at which Tribal Religions were recorded separa- 
tely. Imp)erial Table XVIII will show that in the case of all the fifteen tribes mentioned 
therein, the numbers returned under Tribal Religions have been falling and those returned 
under Hinduism rising steadily from census to census. The aggregate figures for all the 

tribes together are given 
in the margin. The in- 
crease in the one case and 
the decrease in the other 
are not proportionate, 
because, in the first 
place, the figures do not 
include the converts to 
Christianity, and secondly, 
the numbers returned 
under Hinduism and 
Tribal Religions may not 
be strictly correct. Any- 
how, the figures indicate 
clearly the gradual absorption of the tribes into Hinduism. On the basis of the available 
statistics a rough estimate may be made of the numbers who have changed Tribal Religions 
for Hinduism since 1921 . The population of the tribes including the adherents of both Tribal 
Religions and Hinduism increased from 97,226 in 1921 to 1 18,058 in 1931, /. e., by 21 per 
cent. If this rate of increase is applied to the population of Tribal Religions in 1921, their 
number in 1931 should have been 1 3,985, but the number actually returned is 2,907 only 
and the remaining 11,078 persons should have, therefore, gone over from tKe Tribal 
Religions into the fold of Hinduism. This change of religion is a natural consequence of 
the contact of the hill tribes with the inhabitants of the plains, which has been brought about 
by the develojanent of tea, cardamom and rubber cultivation in the forest regions which 
were once the exclusive preserves of the hill tribes and the wild beasts. It must be 
noted that only those members of the tribes who believe in Hindu Gods have been 
shown under Hinduism. The census of the tribes was taken by the officers of the 
Forest Department, and being well acquainted with their customs and mode of living 
they could not have made mistakes in this matter. They were instructed to make special 
enquiries into the faith of the tribes and record Hinduism as the religion of only such 
of them as believe in Hindu Pantheism. Though these persons may still retain 
their animistic tendency of worshipping crests of hills and other natural objects, their 
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CHAPTER XI RELIGION 


Rindaiun in 
Tpavancore. 


acceptance and worship of Hindu Gods entitle them to be included within the fold of 
Hinduism as much as the lower castes of the plains who, though recognized as Hindus, 
are still found to propitiate the souls of ancestors and the spirits supposed to be 
residing in natural objects and phenomena, as the animistic tribes do. 

428. An interesting note on “Hinduism in Travancore,” prepared at my request by 
Mr. K. Padmanabhan Tampi, a devotee, is appended to this chapter. The reader will 
find in it a correct exposition of the underlying principles of Hinduism and an account 
of the various reform movements initiated by great religious teachers, especially in their 
relation to Travancore. I shall, therefore, content myself with giving here a brief 
summary of the salient points discussed by Mr. Tampi. Hinduism must have been brought 
to Kerala by the ancestors of the Namputiri Brahmans, probably several centuries before 
Christ. The then inhabitants of the country, who were of Dravidian race, had their own 
form of religious worship. The Aryans came to the south in small numbers only and did 
not, therefore, attempt to subdue the Dravidians and impose upon them their religion by 
force. On the other hand, by gentle persuasion they succeeded in influencing the 
Dravidians to acknowledge the superiority of the Aryan religion, and thus by fusing 
together the fundamentals of the two religions a modified form of V edic religion was brought 
into existence in Kerala. Naga worship which is still prevalent among the Hindus of 
Travancore is an element of Dravidian religion which was absorbed in Hinduism, 
when the Aryans came in contact with the Dravidians. The ancient Aryan religion 
which is depicted in the Vedas was, in the words of R. C. Dutt, “pre-eminently 
the worship of nature in its sublime and imposing aspects,” but from the earliest 
limes the learned sages were able to visualise the existence of an all-pervading soul or 
Pafabrahmam behind the diversities of nature. The one object of the ancient Rishis 
was to realize this ultimate truth and through their teachings to enable others to reach that 
goal. They chalked out different paths, known as yogas, suited to the bent of mind of 
the persons concerned, all aiming at the realization of the one Primal Cause, the Universal 
God. Thus we see that the Vedic religion, though apparently it was nature- worship, 
was in reality monotheism. 0 


429. The only Gpd of the strictly Vedic pantheon whose worship has been kept up 
in modern Hinduism is Sakti, the Goddess of Energy. The worship of this Goddess is uni- 
versal in Travancore as in other parts of India. In most Hindu homes in Travancore the 
Goddess is installed and worshipped in one form or another. The famous temple at Cape 
Comorin (Kanniakumari) which attracts 'pilgrims from all parts of India is dedicated to 
Goddess Sakti. The worship of Siva, the God of Destruction (the destroyer of ignorance), 
and of Vishnu, especially the avatars of Rama and Krishna, is also common in Travancore. 
The bitter antagonism between the worshippers of Siva and v'ishnu found in other parts of 
India is, however, absent in this country. 


430. The unwillingness or the inability of the ancient religious teachers in Northern 
India to admit into the pale of Hinduism large bodies of people who clamoured for ad- 
mission, gave rise to the religious movements of Jainism and Buddhism, of which the latter 
soon spread throughout India and even beyond it, especially in the far East. In Travan- 
core Buddhism secured a large following and became the prevailing religion from one end 
of the country; to the other during the time of As'oka. But it did not remain in that pre- 
eminent position for very long. It had to yield to the new Hinduism which was promulgated 
by Sankaracharya. Travancore feels proud that the great Sankara was one of her sons. 
His birthplace, Kalady, is a small village in North Travancore. Though Buddhism was 
ultimately crushed out of the country, it had left its impress upon Hinduism. Most of the 
appurtenances of modern Hinduism, such as temples, worship of images, utsavams and re- 
ligious processions, were all borrowed from Buddhists. The doctrine of Ahimsa which 
was an essential feature of Buddhism was incorporated into Hinduism. Sasta, the name 
often given to Buddha in Buddhistic scriptures, was admitted into the Hindu Pantheon. 
The famous Sasta temples now existing at Sabarimala, Thakali and other places in Travan- 
core, were originally none other than temples dedicated to Buddha. Besides these temples, 
several remains of Buddhistic vihafas and chaityas are still seen in different parts of this 
country. These are all indications of Buddhism having been once the common religion 
in Travancore. The teachings of Sankaracharya, the greatest exponent of Advaita philo- 
sophy, appealed to the sentiments of the people. For sixteen years he wandered all over 
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India, preached his philosophy, won over the Buddhists to Hinduism, and thus re-esta- 
blished the supremacy of the Vedic religion. After Sankara came Ramanujachari, the 
founder of the Sri Vaishnava sect, who, by his exposition of Visishtadvaita philosophy, 
removed the popular misconception about body and Atman and built up the qualified 
Advaita system. Though Ramanuja had not visited Iravancore, his teachings 
became popular and secured a large number of adherents to the Vaishnavite creed through- 
out the country. There are several well-known temples dedicated to Vishnu at Thiruvattar, 
Trivandrum, and other places and they are visited by Vaishnava pilgrims from all parts of 
India. Madhwacharya who preached the Dvaita system of philosophy in the 1 3th century 
A. D. appears to have visited Trivandrum. His birthplace was in South Kanara and his 
followers include the T ulu Brahmans who are ordinarily the priests in most of the tem- 
ples in Travancore. Chaitanya, the great religious teacher of Bengal, who lived in the 
1 5th century, believed in the efficacy of chanting the holy names of God and his teach- 
ings naturally appealed more easily and effectively to the masses. He visited Travancore 
once, and the universal habit, even now prevalent, of repeating the name of Rama both in 
the early morning and at dusk in almost every Hindu household in Kerala is probably the 
result of his teaching. Though in Northern India other religious movements had sprung 
up, especially during the Muhammadan period, which aimed at introducing the democratic 
spirit of Islam into Hinduism, they had not in the least affected Travancore where the 
Muslim oppression was never felt and conversions to Islam were very rare. The Mahratta 
religious movements that emanated from the Pandarpur temple also had not had any influence 
on the Hindu population of Travancore. The Gauda Saraswath Brahmans who are the 
worshippers of the Pandarpur God migrated to Travancore during the Portuguese invasion. 
They number a little over 9,000 at present. They have their own temples to wnich other 
castes are not admitted. The Arya Samaj and the Brahmo Samaj have only very recently 
started work in Travancore and have not yet made any appreciable headway in securing 
recruits. 

431. Of all modern religious movements, the Ramakrishna movement appears to have 
been the most successful in this State. It was started here in 1911 under 
the guidance of Swami Nirmalananda, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. The first 
Asramam was opened at Haripad in 1912, immediately followed by another at Thiruvella, 
the third and the most important one was established at Trivandrum in 1924, and since then 
eight more have been added at other centres. “ The ideals of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda, ’’ says Mr. Padmanabhan Tampi, “have permeated the masses largely in 
Middle Travancore where they have become almost household objects of worship, and the 
influence is gradually spreading. A band of local Sannyasins and Brahmacharis in which 

all the communities are represented have grown up No distinctions of caste are 

observed in the Asramas and members of different castes of Malabar can be seen living as 
members of one happy family in these Asramas. At all important functions in these 
Asramas people of all castes up to the lowest Pulayas, Parayas, etc., take their food 
together and as the food served is invariably Prasad, orthodox Hindu doctrine also supports 

this practice Philanthropical work is also undertaken whenever necessary in a spirit 

of pure service, the poor and the needy being treated in a spirit of worship The main 

object in all these Asramas is to train the Sannyasins and Brahmacharis to develop their 
personality and manifest the Lord within so that they could carry on the work of Swami 
Vivekananda for the spiritual regeneration of India.” Swami Nirmalananda visits the 
Asramas in Travancore once a year, gives the necessary training to the Sannyasins and 
Brahmacharis and guides the healthy development of the movement. 

432. The only religious movement which originated in Travancore is the socio- 
religious revival started by Sri Narayana Guru, the spiritual leader of the Ilavas, about 
thirty-five years ago. He established several temples on the West Coast, intended 
primarily for the Ilavas, but open to all classes of people without distinction of caste or creed. 
He also trained a number of Sannyasins to carry on religious propaganda on the lines 
chalked out by him. When he found that some Ilavas, not satisfied with the progress of 
his new movement, showed a tendency to secede from Hinduism and embrace Buddhism, 
he proclaimed the doctrine, “One caste— one religion — one God for man.” As a result 
of the Swami’s teachings the Ilavas have realized the iniquity of the treatment accorded to 
them and other Depressed Classes by the high-caste Hindus in the name of religion, and set 
on foot a movement to establish the right of all Hindus, irrespective of caste, to enter 
temples and worship God, a right now denied to the so-called untouchable castes. 
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433. The Hindus, including Aryas and Brahmos, number 3,134,888 according to 
the present census, forming 61 ‘5 per cent, of the aggregate population. As the Animists 
were included with the Hindus in the censuses prior to 1901, lam confining my observa- 
tions on the comparative growth of the Hindu population to the returns of 1901 and 
subsequent censuses. During this period of 30 years the Hindus have increased by 54 
per cent., the decennial increase being i 2*1 per cent, in 1901-1911, 11’7 per cent, in 
1911-1921 and 23 ‘0 per cent, in 1 92 1 - 1 93 1 . In spite of this increase in the actual numbers 
of the Hindus their proportion to the total population has steadily fallen. In 1901 there were 
6,895 Hindus per 1 0,000 of the population, but the proportion dropped to 6,657 in 1 9 1 1 , to 
6,364 in 1921 and to 6,152 in 1931. This fall, as we shall see later, is due to the 
more rapid growth of the other religions. The rate of growth of the Hindus has always 

been less than that of the State 



population as can be seen from the 
marginal figures. Several factors 
have to be taken into consideration 
in explaining the cause of this differ- 
ence. We shall examine them in 
detail in regard to the increase during 
the last decade. A population will 
increase naturally when hirth exceeds 
deaths. This is a factor common to 


all communities. But the special factors which contribute to the increase of a particular 
community are conversions and immigration. e have already seen that the Primitive 
Tribes are gradually giving up their tribal religions and joining the ranks of the Hindus 
and that the number that has thus been added to the Hindu population during the past 
decade may be put down at 1 1 ,078. We have also seen in paragraph 45, Chapter I, that 
Travancore has gained hy migration 45,302 persons during the decade. More than 75 
per cent, of the immigrants are Hindus and it may be assumed that the addition to 
the Hindu population through migration during the decade is about 34,000, persons. As 
against the increase by these two causes there is the decrease brought about by conversion 
of Hindus to other religions. In Travancore conversions to Islam are very rare; but 
conversions to Christianity take place freely, and the number converted during the last 
decade may be put down at 1 00,000 approximately. If there had been no addition 
by the absorption of Primitive Tribes or through migration, nor any depletion through con- 
vision to Christianity, the population of the Hindus would have been 3,189,810 in 1931 
as compared with 2,549,664 in 1921. In other words, the increase during the decade 
would have been 25*1 percent, instead of the recorded increase of 23-0 per cent. 25i 
per cent, may, therefore, be regarded as the natural increase of the Hindu population 
when the aggregate State population has increased by 27’2 per cent. The natural increase 
of the Christians and Muslims, we shall see later, is greater than that of the Hindus and 
this accounts for the natural increase of the Hindus being smaller than that of the State 


population. 

• Distribution of 434. The map opposite shows the proportion of the Hindus to the total population 
S"* of tfie three main religions (Hindu, Christian and Muslim) in each taluk. Since the tribal 

and other religions together account for only seven persons out of 1 0,000 of the population, 
they have been left out of account. Of all the taluks, Shenkotta contains the highest 
proportion of Hindus, viz-, 89 per cent, and next to it comes Devikulam with 85 per cent. 
At the bottom of the scale stands Minachil with 37 per cent., and immediately above it 
are Thodupula and Muvattupula, each with 39 per cent. Changanachery contains 41 
per cent, and Kottayam and Kunnathunad 45 per cent. each. Excepting these six taluks 
the population in all the other taluks consists of more than 50 per cent. Hindus. 

435. The Arya Samajam commenced its activities in Travancore in 1922, with 
Trivandrum as its headquarters. It is a socio-religious body, working for the regenera- 
tion of the Hindu Society by preaching the message of the Vedas. It does not recognize 

caste by birth and its membership is open to 
all persons regardless of caste, colour or 
nationality. In social matters the Samajam 
opposes early marriage and favours inter- 
marriage as well as widow remarriage, while in 
theology it believes in the divinity of the Vedas. 
In Travancore the work of the Samajam is 
reported to be popular among the Ilavas and 
Pulayas. It claims to have as many as 2,734 
members distributed as shown in the margin. 
But only 32 persons — 18 males and 14 
females — have returned themselves as Arya 
Samajists at the present census, and none was returned at the previous one. 
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436. The Brahmo Samajam began work in Travancore about the year 191 5 
and has since been carrying on propaganda, particularly in Ampalapula and Shertala 
taluks in North Travancore. The Samajam owns a Mandir and a Sanskrit school at 
Alleppey. The Manager of the Mandir says that there are about 55 families in 
Ampalapula and 65 in Sherthala following the tenets of Brahmoism, but only 19 
persons — 7 males and 12 females — have been returned as Brahmos at this census. The 
previous censuses recorded none. The Samajists do not believe in the divine origin or 
infallibility of the Vedas, nor in the doctrines of incarnation or revelation. They are 
opposed to idol worship and rituals and do not observe caste distinction. 

437. The remarkable growth of Christianity in Travancore has been already referred Christians— 
to in paragraph 425 above. Tradition has it that Christianity was introduced into Kerala 

by St. Thomas in the first century A. D. The authenticity of this tradition is now ques- 
tioned by some authorities. Whatever it be, there seems to be no doubt that about the 
middle of the fourth century a Syrian merchant, Thomas of Cana, landed at Cranganore 
with a small colony of Syrians and obtained from the then ruler of Malabar a free grant of 
land and|certain privileges. From that time onward Christianity grew rapidly on the 
Malabar Coast. It received a fresh stimulus by the advent of the Portuguese in the 1 6th 
century. Their bishops carried on vigorous proselytization and secured many converts to 
the Roman church. By 1 787 the Christian population of the Malabar Coast, according 
to Bartolomeo, numbered 255,000, of whom Travancore had 100,000. In another 30 
years, f. e., by 1816-1820, when Ward and Conner made the survey of Travancore and 

Cochin, the number of Christians 
in Tra\'ancore was found to 
be 112,158. Inl875 when 

the first regular census was 
taken in this State, their number 
stood at 469,023, and since 
then a steady increase has 
been recorded at each subse- 
quent census, with the result 
that according to the present 
census their population is 
1,604,475. Between 1901 and 
1931 when the Hindus have 
increased by 54 per cent., 
the Christians have shown an 
increase of 130 per cent. 

Their proportion per 10,000 of 
the population rose from 2,362 
in 1901 to 2,636 in 1911, to 
2,928 in 1921 and to 3,148 
in 1931, whereas the propor- 
tion of the Hindus dropped 
from 6,895 in 1901 to 6,152 

in 1931. The variations in 

the proportions of Hindus, 

Christians and other religions 
are exhibited in the marginal 
diagram. The decennial 

rate of increase among 

Christians has been higher than 
that of the Hindus and also of the aggregate State population during the past several 
decades. The figures for the last three decades are given in the margin. Since 1921 

the Christians have increased by 36‘8 
per cent., the Hindus by 23 '0 per cent, 
i and the State population by 27'2 per 

i cent. The larger increase in the 

I Christian population is due mainly 

! to conversions and their higher ferti- 

i lity. In considering the growth of the 

i Hindu population in paragraph 433 

! above we have seen that the number of 

- converts from Hindus to Christianity 
during the last decennium may be taken to be about 1 00,000. Had it not been for the 
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addilion of these converts the Chrisrians wonid have numbered only 1,504,475 in 1931 
tin, an tncrease of 331 ,54l^per»ns or per «nt.^^er the po^nfajton ^^^.921 , as 

Smm tl'^SrHindif during the last decade would have been 25' 1 per cent if they had 
not gained by the absorption of Primitive Tribes or through miration and had not lost 
through conversions. The higher rate of natural intfease of the Christians (28 3 per 
cent f than that of the Hindus (25-1 per cent.) is the result of the higher fertility of the 
former and particularly of the Syrian Christians. This question has been fully dis- 
in Pa^ I and II of Chapter V dealing with sex and the enquiry regarding 
Sty and mortality, and it > is, therefore, superBuous to say anything more about it 

f 438 The proportional distribution of the Christians in the different taluks of the 

State ifsbown in the map opposite. Minachil which has the lowest ^oportion of Hindus 
has the highest proportion of Christians, viz., 61 per cent. Besides Minachil, the t 1 ks 
which coLm more than 50 per cent. Christians ^e Changanachery Kottayam, Muvattu- 
Dula and Thodupula, and in all these the Hindus form less than one-half of the population. 
Kiinnathunad is the only taluk in which both Hindus and Christians are less than 50 per 
cent , the population of this taluk being composed of 45 per cent. Hmdus, 42 per cent. 
Si tians and 13 per cent. Muslims. Of all the taluks in the State, Oiirayinkil contains 
least proportion of Christians, viz., 2 per cent, and next to it is Shenkotta with 4 per 
cent., followed by Karunagapally and Karthikapally each with I per cent, and Trivandrum 
with 1 5 oer cent A noteworthy feature of the distribution of Hindus and Christians is 

that the Hrmerare found in larger numbers in the Southern and Central Dwmons, in 

the coastal taluks of the Northern Division and m the High Range Division, and the latter 
in the interior taluks of the Northern Division and in Thiruvella and Pathanamthitta 
taluks of the Central Division. The Christians found in these parts are practically al 
Syrian Christians who constitute more than 59 per cent, of the total Christian population of 

the State. 

439 The table showing the territorial distribution of the Christian population by 

sect and iace corresponding to Imperial Table XV of 1921 census has not been compiled 

this time. As a measure 
Biitr'ihutviH of ChrutUuo. hy ^ect of cconomy the Govern- 

ment of India have ordered 
its abandonment, and in- 
stead, the strength of the 
more important sects alone 
is shown on the fly leaf of 
Imperial Table XVI. TTie 
actual numbers returned 
under the various sects and 
their proportion to the total 
Christian population are 
given in the margin. Romo- 
Syrians and Roman Catho- 
lics, both of whom owe 


The sects of 
Christians, 


Sect 


Actutil numlx-T 


Percentage of the 
total Clirihtian 
population 


Anglican Communion 

Jacobite Iryrians 

Mar Thoma (Beformccl) Syriam. 

Romo Syrians 

Roman Catholics 

Salvationists 

South India United Church 
Others, including other Syrians 


337,872 
142, tSf. 
449,173 
300,217 
,58.!»!tl 
138,9.18 
31,517 


.”)-3 

21-0 

.8-9 

28-0 

22-4 

3-7 

8-7 

2-0 


— ~ iL/vrvta Vi vr vt v. 

allegiance to the Pope, number 809,390 and form more than 50 per cent, of the total 
Christians. Next to them come the Jacobite Syrians who constitute 21 percent, of the 
total, and all the other sects together form only about 29 per cent. 

440. The numbers returned under Anglican Communion have increased from 67,026 
^icanCom- to 85,261 in 1931, the percentage of increase being 27-2. There is nothing extra- 

ordinary in the rate of growth of this sect which is the same as the rate of increase of the 
aggregate State population. 

441 The strength of the Jacobite Syrian sect has Increased by 49‘6 per cent, during 
the last decade, i. e., from 225,854 in 1921 to 337,872 in 1931. The general increase 
in the total Christian population is only 36'8 per cent, and no special reason can be 
assigned for a much larger increase among the Jacobite Syrians. There might have been 
some conversions, but they were comparatively fewer than the conversions to the Catholic 
sects and could not, therefore, account for such a large increase. The recorded rate of 
increase of Jacobite Syrians in 1921 was 11*8 per cent, only, while that of the total 
Christian population in that year was as much as 29'8 per cent. No explanation was 
given for this large disparity in the last Census Report. The Jacobite Syrians do not 


Jacobite 

Syrians. 
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differ materially from other Syrians in respect of fertility or other factors contributing to 
their growth. It seems quite probable, therefore, that there was under-enumeration among 
the Jacobites at the last census and to this must be attributed the abnormally high increase 
recorded^at the present census. 

442. The followers of Mar Thoma Syrian church do not like the designation 

‘ Reformed Syrians. They have all returned themselves as Mar Thoma Syrians, a name Syria™* 
derived from the founder of the sect. The strength of this sect now stands at 1 42,486. In 
1921 it was 1 07,862, and the increase during the last decade was, therefore, 32’ 1 per 
cent, which must be considered normal in view of the conversions that must have taken 
place during the decade and of the prevailing high fertility of the Syrian Christians in 
general. 

443. The number of Romo-Syrians increased by as much as 58*5 per cent, from Romo-Sy plans. 
283,333 in 1921 to 449,173. This large increase is due to the number returned at the 

last census being far below the actual strength of the community. This is evident from the 
fact that the recorded population in 1921 showed a decrease of 3‘4 per cent, from that of 
1911. The mistake in the enum.eration of Romo-Syrians in 1921 has been admitted by 
the then Census Commissioner. Special care was taken at the present census to avoid 
mistakes in their enumeration. Mistakes generally arise by not distinguishing between 
Romo-Syrians and Roman Catholics, both of whom are Catholics and are entered as such 
in the column for Religion in the census schedule. This confusion was avoided this time 
by instructing the enumerators to enter ‘Syrian’ in the column for Race, Tribe or Caste, 
against the Catholics who follow the Syriac rite. The number of Romo-Syrians returned 
at the present census may, therefore, be taken to be the correct strength of this sect. 

444. The population of Roman Catholics has increased from 327,979 in 1921 to Roman 
360,217 in 1931, i. e., by 9'8 per cent, only. The 1921 census recorded an increase of ^***’°^*®®- 
88‘7 per cent, during the previous decade which, as has been already pointed out, was due 

to the inclusion of a large number of Romo-Syrians with the Roman Catholics. These 
two sects have been correctly recorded at the present census and the abnormal rise in the 
rate of increase of the Romo-Syrians and the equally abnormal fall in the rate of increase 
of the Roman Catholics are, therefore, only apparent and not real. These two sects 
together, shown under the common name ‘Romanists’ on the fly leaf of Imperial Table XVI, 
have increased from 61 1 ,31 2 to 809,390, or by 32*4 per cent, during the last decade as 
against 30‘8 per cent, in the previous decade. The slightly higher rate of growth during 
the past decade must be due to the increase in the number of conversions. 

445. The Salvation Army has been very active in its proselytizing work and as a Salvationists, 
result the strength of Salvationists has increased by 74'4 per cent, during the past decade, 

i. e., from 33,824 in 1921 to 58,991 in 1931. The number of converts secured by the 
Salvation Army during the decade is estimated to be about 1 8,000. If this is deducted 
from the number recorded at the present census, the natural increase among the Salva- 
tionists during the decade comes to 2 1 '2 per cent. only. 

446. The London Missionary Society is one of the constituent bodies of the South South-india 
India United Church. The followers of this Mission used to be returned as Congrega- 
tionalists. In 1921 the large majority of them were returned under this denomination and 

only 2,548 were shown under South India United Church. But in accordance with the 
instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for India and the wishes of the London 
Mission Church Council in Travancore, all Congregational ists have been brought under 
the South India United Church at the present Census. The Secretary of the London 
Mission Church Council, Nagercoil, writes as follows : — “All the churches in Travancore 
connected with the London Missionary Society are integral parts of S. I. U. C. The 
people seem to take a pride in being a part of this larger body. All Congregationalists in 
Travancore connected with the London Missionary Society (and I do not know of any 
Congregationalist outside the L. M. S.) may be included in the S. I. U. C., whether they 
have returned themselves as such or not. At present there is no direct connection between 
the South India and North India United Churches. Both cannot be brought under one 
common heading, India United Church.” The combined strength of the Congregationalists 
and the S. I. U. C. in 1921 was 110,610 and the corresponding number in 1931 was 
1 38,958, the increase during the decade being 25*6 per cent, which may be considered 
to be normal. 

447. There are a number of minor Christian sects whose numbers have not been other Christiau 
separately compiled this time. Their total strength almost doubled itself during the last 

decade. It was 15,448 in 1921 and 30,894 in 1931- This large increase is undoubtedly 
due to conversions. The more important of these minor sects are Lutheran, Methodist, 

Baptist, and Brother Mission. 
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CHAPTER XI RELIGION 


Halankara 
Syrian CathO' 
lies. 


Yuyomayam. 


448. A new sect called “ The Malankara Syrian Catholic ” was formed in Travan- 
core in September 1930. The Archbishop of Bethany who founded this sect has 
contributed the following description of it : — 

The Syrian Christian community on the Malabar Coast was split into two in the 17th 
centurj', aiter the Koonen Cross incident when a section of them repudiated the authority of the 
Portuguese Prelates and separated themselves from the communion of the Pope. These were 
called the (The new sect) while thos« who continued faithful to the Holy See were 

called the Pazhmjakoor (The old sect). The Puthenkoor Sj-rians placed themselves under the 
jurisdiction of the Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch. This caused the introduction of the Syrian 
Rite of Antioch into Malabar for purposes of divine worship, while the Pazhayakoor Syrians 
continued the use of the SjTo-Chaldean Rite as modified by the Western Prelates in the 16th 
century. 

There have been further divisions among the Puthenkoor Syrians who all use with slight 
modifications in some cases, the Antiochian S 5 Tian Rite. Ever since the separation of the 
Puthenkoor from the Pazhayakoor community attempts were made from several quarters to heal 
the wounds in the Syrian community. Mar Dionisius I in the eighteenth century and several 
other Metropolitans of the Jacobite church approached the Holy See with requests to receive 
them into the communion of the Pope. These attempts failed. At last the Most Rev. Mar 
Ivanios, the Metropolitan of Bethany, in consultation with some other Prelates of the Puthen- 
koor sect appealed to the Pope on behalf of re-union, and the Holy Father responded most 
sympathetically and assured that the Antiochian Syrian Rite would be allowed to continue and 
that the reuniting Bishop? would be kept in their office and jurisdiction. Accordingly Archbishop 
Metropolitan Mar Ivanios ana Bishop Mar Theophilos accepted the supremacy of the Pope and 
entered inio the communion of the Roman Catholic Church on the 20th September 1930. In 
this manner a new Rite has been established in the Roman Catholic community on the Malabar 
coast. The Church that is thus constituted is called the Malankara Syrian Catholic Church and 
the members of this body are known as the Malankara SjTian Catholics. Thus three diSerent 
Rites exist at present in the Roman Communion in Travancore. 

1. The Roman Catholics of the Latin Rite. 

2. The Roman Catholics of (Syro-Malankara) Chaldean Rite. 

3. The Roman Catholics of the Malankara Syrian Rite (Antiochian). 

At the census of 1931 it was too early to submit specific statements regarding the 
followers of this Rite who naturally described themselves as Catholic Sjnnans or Syrian Chris- 
tians. At present the followers of the Malankara Syrian Rite number as follows : — 


Archbishop Metropolitan ... 1 

Bishop ... 1 

Priests — 37 

Faithful ... 7,660 


449_ A. Tamil Brahman, who later assumed the name Vidwmnkutty, together with 
his wife and children, embraced Christianity m 1861, and after several years of active 
work as a Christian missionary he propounded certain new doctrines which were not 
accepted by the other missionaries. With a large body of followers he seceded from the 
Christian church in October 1875 and six years later i founded a new sect called 
Yuyomayam which claims to have nothing in common with Christianity. 

The adherents of this sect were separately censused for the first time in 1901 when 
their number was found to be 1,051. In 1911 they increased by 70 and were included 
under ‘Indefinite belief.’ In 1921 their number came down to 998 and they were treated 
as an independent sect of Christians. Only 623 persons— 293 males and 330 females — 
have been returned under this sect at the present census and they are included under other 
Syrians shown on the fly leaf of Imperial Table XVI. The members of this sect do not 
like to be included under Christians. The following are, among others, some of the 
essential points on which they differ from the latter : — • 

1. The Yuyomayans are pure vegetarians and total abstainers. 

2. Both males and females are prohibited from wearing ornaments of any kind. 

3. They follow a new era which commenced on the 2nd October 1 882, the months 

and the days of the week having separate names, and they have also a 
separate language known as Y uyomayam. 

4. They have no churches ; they carry on worship and conduct marriage cere- 

monies in their own homes ; they do not bury their dead in cemeteries but 
use their own compounds for the purpose ; they do not observe Sunday as 
a holiday, all the days of the week being equally holy to them ; they neither 
interdine nor intermarry with the Christians, nor have they any faith in the 
resurrection, the millennium or the final day of judgment. 

5. Unlike the Christians, the husband or wile is entitled to succeed to the property 

of the other and sons and daughters inherit in equal shares the property of 
the lather and mother. 
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450. Various missionary bodies are at work in Travancore. The London Missionary 
Society commenced its activities in South Travancore in 1806 and the Church 
Missionary Society in North Travancore in 1816. The Salvation Army established its 
headquarters at Nagercoil in 1 890, the Brother Mission started work in 1 898 and the 
Lutheran Mission in 1907. The Orthodox Syrian Church organized the Servants of the 
Cross Society and the Sannyasi Mission in 1815 and the Mar Thoraa S yrians started 
their Evangelistic Association in 1 888. Among the Catholics, the Changanachery 
Diocese commenced its missionary work in 1831, the Quilon Diocese was formed 
in 1853, the Elrnakulam Diocese in 1859, and the Verapoly Diocese in 1886. 

The Kottar Diocese was separated from the Quilon Diocese and was formed into a 
separate Bishopric in 1 930 and so also was the V ijayapuram Diocese separated from the 
Verapoly Diocese in the same year. All these bodies are carrying on active proselytiza- 
tion work, mostly among the low caste Hindus. From the information furnished by most 
of them it is seen that the number of converts they secured during the last decade would 
be not less than 100,000, of whom the Roman Catholic and the Romo- Syrian churches 
could claim about 70,700, the Salvation Army 18,000, the Church Missionary Society 
6,000, the Lutheran Mission 4,000 and the Mar Thoma Syrian Evangelistic Association 
1 ,300. The London Missionary Society and the Brother Mission have not supplied the 
figures. 

451 . I have already referred to the fact that it is the low caste Hindus that ordinarily 
contribute converts to Christianity. A comparison of the population of some of these 
castes in 1921 and 1931 will bear out this statement. Let us take for this purpose the 
four largest castes of the Depressed Classes, namely, Channan (Nadar), Kuravan, Parayan 
(Sambavar) and Pulayan (Cheiamar). The Hindu section of these castes numbered 
535,405 in 1921 and 599,074 In 1931. We have seen that the natural increase of the 
Hindus during the last decade was 25’ 1 per cent. If there had been no conversion the 
above castes would certainly have increased at least by the same percentage, and the addi- 
tion during the decade would, therefore, have been 134,387. But the actual increase is 
only 63,669. The difference between these two figures, viz., 70,000 in round number, 
represents the converts to Christianity from the four castes mentioned above. The other 
minor castes and the hill tribes must have contributed the remaining converts. 

452. The Muslims have increased by 30*6 per cent, during the last decade, the Muaiims-their 
recorded population being 270,478 in 1921 and 353,274 in 1931. Conversions to 

Islam are very rare in Travancore, but the marriage customs and the economic condition of 
the Muslims are such as are conducive to a high fertility, and their rate of increase is, 
therefore, higher than that of the Hindus. Their fertility, however, is not so high as that 
of the Christians. We have seen in paragraph 437 above that the natural increase among 
Christians during the last decade was 28*3 per cent. A higher rate of increase among 
Muslims than among Christians is, therefore, inexplicable unless it be due to under-enumera- 
tion in 1921 . 

453. The distribution of the Muslims in different taluks is shown in the map opposite. Distribution of 
There is no taluk which contains more than 1 6 per cent. Muslims. Chirayinkil is the only 

taluk containing 16 per cent, and next to it is Karunagapally with 1 5 per cent., followed by 
Kunnathunad with 1 3 per cent. Devikulam has the smallest proportion of Muslims, viz., 
one per cent., and ten other taluks have less than five per cent. each. It is noteworthy 
that out of nine taluks whose population contains 1 0 per cent, or over of Muslims, six are 
at the sea-coast and only three, namely, Nedumangad, Pathanapuram and Kunnathunad are 
in the Interior, 

454. The only Muslim sects represented in Travancore are Shiah and Sunni. Out The sects of 
of the total Muslim population of 353,274, as many as 351,955 belong to the Sunni sect 

and only 1,319 to the Shiah. TTie sects of the Muslims were not recorded in 1921 and 
hence their variations during the decade could not be shown. 

455. Jews have increased from 274 in 1921 to 298 in 1931. They are confined ott*®** reli- 
practically to the taluk of Parur and are probably immigrants from Cochin where there is 

an ancient Jewish colony. The number of Buddhists has increased from 36 to 64 during 
the decade, and they are all probably converts from the Ilava caste. The Jains number 
41 now as against 33 in 1921 and the Zoroastrians 13 against 6. There was no Sikh in 
Travancore in 1921, but at the present census 1 2 have been returned under this religion. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 

General distribution of the population by religion 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 


Distribution of the main religions by diYision 


Number per 10,000 of the population who are 
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741 

712 

684 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III A 
Christians— -Number and variations 


Division 


Actual number of Christians in 



1931 

1921 

i 1911 ' 

1 

1901 

I 

. 1 

i 

3 

1 

i 

4 

5 

STATE 

1,604,475 

1,172,934 

903,868 

697,387 

Administrative 

Division 

1 ■ 




Southern 

357,41(t 

262,681 

194,083 

134,453 

Central 

472./255 

355,221 

273,511 

212,474 

Northern 

752,417 

543,103 

428.950 

347,175 

High Range 

22.393 

11.929 

7,324 

3,286 

Natural Division 





Lowland 

563,343 

435,725 

346,130 

283,024 

Midland 

960,885 

694,540 

533,797 

398,513 

Highland 

80,247 

42,669 

23,941 

15,850 





Variation:- 

—Increase 




Division 

1921 to 1931 

j 1911 to 1921 

1901 to 1911 

1901 to 1931 


Numijer 

Percent- 
1 age 

Number 

1 1 
i Percent-| 
1 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

1 Number 

j 

Percent- 

age 


6 

7 

1 

1 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

! 

STATE 

431,541 1 

1 

36-8 

269,066 

20'8 

206,481 

29-6 

\ 

907,088 

130-1 

Administrative 

Division 









Southern 

94,729 

36*1 

. 68,598 

35-3 

59,631 

44-4 

222,958 

165-8 

Central 

117,034 

32-9 

81,710 

29-9 

61,037 

28*7 

259,781 

122-3 

Northern 

209,314 

38-5 

114,153 

26-6 

81,775 

23-6 

405,242 

116-7 

High Range 

10.464 

87-7 

4,605 

1 

62‘9 

4,038 

122-9 

19,107 

581*5 

Natural Division 

i 


1 






Lowland 

127,618 

29-3 

89,595 

25-9 

63,106 

22-3 

280,319 

99-0 

Midland 

266,345 

38 ‘3 

160,743 

30-1 

135,284 

33-9 

562,372 

141-1 

Highland 

37,578 

88-1 

18,728 

78-2 

8,091 

31-0 

64,397 

406-2 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III B 
Hindus — Number and variations 


I Actual number of Hiiitlu'5 in 


1931 

! 1921 

1911 

1901 



1 

STATE 

1 

2 

3.134,888 

3 

2,549.664 

, 1 

2,282.617 

5 

2,035,615 

AdministFative 

Division 






Southern 


973,339 

808,581 

720,329 

642,497 

Central 

• 

1,240,216 

1,019,707 

901,808 

796,958 

Northern 


841,648 

679,932 

630,975 

580,134 

High Range 


79,685 

41,444 

29.505 

i(;,o 2 i; 

Natural Division 






Lowland 


1,627.537 

1,333,226 

1.19.5,992 

1,078,403 

Midland 

• 

1,318,432 

1,093,386 

985,773 

878,135 

Highland 

• 

188,919 

123.052 

100,8.52 

79,077 







V.-iri-ation:— 

Increase 




Division 


1921 to 1931 

1911 to 1921 

1901 to 

1911 

1901 to 

1931 



Number 

Percent- 

age 

Number 

Percent- 

age 

! 

Number j 

Percent- ; 
age 1 

Numlxtr | Percent- 

1 ass 



6 

< ^ 

8 i 

1 ' 

9 

111 

11 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 12 

i 

13 

STATE 

• 

585.224 

i 

23-0 

i 

i 267.047 ; 

; 11 7 

247,002 

i 

■ 

12 1 

1 1.099.273 

540 

1 

Administrative 

Division 




i 

i 






Southern 

• 

164,77)8 

; 20-4 

1 

88,252 

12-3 

. 77,832 

12-1 

! 

3;JO,S42 ; 

51 - .5 

Central 


220,509 

21-6 : 

117,899 

13-1 

j 104,850 

13-2 

443.2.5.S 

.55 -6 

Northern 

. 

161,716 

23-8 

1 48,957 

7-8 

j 50,841 

8-8 

‘ 261.514 

i 

45-1 

High Eange 

• 

38,241 

, 92-3 

1 

11,939 

40 '5 

1 13,479 

84-1 

63.659 

397-2 

Natural Division 



1 

1 

i 






Lowland 

• 

294,311 

1 

1 22'1 

137,234 

1 1 • 5 

11 7, .589 : 

lir;i 

.549.134 

-50-9 

Midland 

• 

225,046 

i 20-6 

107,613 

10-9 

i 107.638 ! 

, i 

12-3 

440,297 1 

.50-1 

Highland 

» 

65,867 

53-5 

22,200 

22-0 

1 

27*5 

1 

109.842 

138-9 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY 


Religion of the urban and rural population 



Nuiubei 

per lO.OOO o£ urban population who are 

Number 

per 10,000 of rural population who are 

Division 

Hindus 

Christians , Muslims 

Tribal 

Religions 

Others 

Hindus 

Christians 

Muslims 

Tribal 

Religions 

Other'* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

* 

1 

t; 

9 

10 

11 

STATE 

Administrative 

Division 

6,426 

2,344 

1.223 


7 

6,119 

3,246 

629 

6 


Southern 

7,271 

1.715 

y.s2 


*> 

6.694 

2,638 

652 

16 


Central 

6,021 

2,301 

1,672 


3 

6,737 

2,565 

694 

4 

• • 

Northern 

5, 41^7 

3,563 

966 


24 

4,927 

4,506 

567 



High Range 



* * 



7.r>73 

2,128 

267 

29 

3 

Natural Division 











Lowland 

6,4U1 

2.261 

1,233 


9 

6.876 

2,376 

718 



Midland 

i»,02o 

2,851 

1.123 


1 

5.42S 

■ 4,038 

530 



Highland 

7,271 

1,188 

1,540 


1 

6,418 

2.910 

592 

79 

1 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XI 
Hinduism in Travancore 


Hinduism: 
Three periods. 


Yed^ic 

Hinduism. 


Conditions 
of religious 
research, 


Final result. 


Two classes 
of Rishis : 
Harried and 
celibate. 


Upanishad’s 

teaching. 


Dualism 
merging into 
AdYaita : 
Illustration. 


[Piepared by K. Padniaiiabhan Taiupi. B. A-. B. l . a devuteu. 
and revised by S'vaini Nirmalaiianda.] 

1 . A brief account of Hinduism in Travancore, based on the available data, 
necessarily forms a part of the Census Report. Hinduism from a historical standpoint 
can be divided into three clear periods, u/z., (1) the Vedic period, (2) the Buddhistic 
Reformation, and (3) the Post-Buddhistic Hinduism, or what is commonly called Puranic 
Hinduism. 

2. The ancient Aryans seemed to have realized almost at the outset that the ultimate 
truth about the Soul and God and the relation between the two can never be got from a 
study, however, thorough, of external nature. Sir James Jeans in his recent book “The 
Universe Around Us” says, there is a “growing conviction that the ultimate realities of the 
Universe are at present quite beyond the reach of science and may be — and probably 
are — for ever beyond the comprehension of the human mind.” The idea of turning their 
brilliant intellect into a study of what lay beyond their minds is, we find, as old as the Rig 
Veda. They followed the modern method of observation and experiment, which has been 
so fruitful in the West in the investigation of gross matter, in the study of mind and what 
lay beyond the mind. Their instrument of study was the mind, and their object of study 
was also the mind. It was found at the outset that calmness and steadiness of mind was 
an essential requisite; hence naturally followed the following moral conditions of all 
practical religious culture. 

(i) Non-injury. A man cannot , retain his calmness of mind when he cultivates 
hatred or envy in his mind. 

(ii) Truth. Only a lover of truth can preserve his calmness of mind. Without 
truth mind cannot be calm. 

(iii) Brahmacharya or chastity. Nothing weakens the mind like indulgence in 

pleasures. 

(Iv) Non-covetousness and not receiving gifts from other people. They found by 
experience that when gifts were received, the result of the bad actions of the giver affected 
the calmness of their minds. They also found by experience that a student of practical 
religion had better follow regular habits ; and the contentment at worldly prosperity one 
gets in the natural course of things is also clearly necessary. 

3. Following this method they realized that the ultimate Truth is One. The Rig 

Veda states “That which exists is One. Sages call it by various 

names, Indra, Agni, Yama, etc.” We find from the earliest times two classes of religious 
teachers, the married Rishis, and the Rishis who spent their whole life in the forest 
Asramas devoting their energies to the search after Truth. The married Rishis gradually 
elaborated ritual worship, while the latter ones discovered the Spiritual Truths. They 
also elaborated the practical methods for the realization of these Spiritual Truths. The 
conversations which these Rishis in the forests held vidth their disciples are found in the 
Upanishads or the philosophic portions of the Vedas. These form the ultimate basis of 
Hinduism alike of Vedic religion and of modern Hinduism. The Upanishads form the 
highest authority in Hindu Religion. 

4. The main teachings of the Upanishads may be briefly [summed up as follows: 

(i) “All Upanishads begin with Dualistic ideas, with worship, etc., and end 
with a grand flourish of Advaitic ideas.” (Swami Vivekananda’s Works, Vol. HI, 
Page 233 ) 

^ I 

fir fw i 

“Upon the same tree there are two birds of beautiful plumage, most friendly to each 
other, one eating the fruits, the other sitting there calm and silent without eating; the one on 
the lower branch eating sweet and bitter fruits in turn and becoming happy and unhappy, but 
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the other one on the top, calm and majestic ; he eats neither sweet nor bitter fruits, cares 
neither for happiness nor misery, immersed in his own glory. This is the picture of the 
human soul. Man is eating the sweet and bitter fruits of his life, pursuing gold, pursuing 

his senses, pursuing the vanities of life, hopelessly, madly careering he goes.”... 

“Yet in the life of every one there come golden moments; in the midst of the deepest 
sorrows, nay, of the deepest joys there come moments when a part of the cloud that hides the 
sunlight moves away as it were, and we catch a glimpse, in spite of ourselves, of something 
beyond, — away, away beyond the life of the senses ; away, away beyond its vanities, its 
joys and its sorrows ; away, away beyond nature, or our imaginations of happiness here or 
hereafter ; away beyond all thirst lor gold, or for fame, or for name or for posterity. Man 
stops for a moment at this glimpse, and sees the other bird calm and majestic, eating neither 

sweet nor bitter fruits, but immersed in his own glory, sell-content, self-satisfied Man 

catches a glimpse, then again he forgets, and goes on eating the sweet and bitter fruits of 
life, and again he forgets; perhaps after a time he catches another glimpse, and the lower 
bird goes nearer and nearer to the higher bird as blows after blows are received ; if he be 
fortunate to receive hard knocks, then he comes nearer and nearer to his companion, the 
other bird, his life, his friend, and as he approaches him he finds that the light from the 
higher bird is playing round his own plumage, and as he comes nearer and nearer, lo ! the 
transformation is going on. The nearer and nearer he comes, he finds himself melting 
away, as it were, until he has entirely disappeared. He did not really exist; it was 
but the reflection of the other bird, who was there calm and majestic amidst the moving 
leaves. It was all his glory, that upper bird’s. He remains without fear ; perfectly 
satisfied, calmly serene. In this figure, the Upanishads take you from the Dualistic to the 
utmost Advaitic conception.” (Swami Vivekananda’s Works Vol. Ill, Page 235). 

(ii) The goal of the Upanishads is not salvation but Mukthi Freedom. “Be free Mukthi. 
from the bonds of nature.” The state of Jivan Mukthi or the highest Samadhi is beautifully 
described as follows : — 


“One that is present always as consciousness, the bliss absolute, beyond all bounds, Nlrvikalpa 
beyond all compare, beyond all qualities, ever-free, limitless as the sky, without parts, the 
absolute, the perfect, — such a Brahman, O sage, O learned one, shines in the heart of 
Jnanin, in Samadhi.” 

“Where all the changes of Nature cease for ever, thought beyond all thoughts, who 
is equal to all yet having no equal, inuneasurable, whom the Vedas declare, who is the 
essence in what we call our existence, the perfect, — such a Brahman, O sage! O learned 
one, shines in the heart of Jnanin, in Samadhi.” 

“Beyond all birth and death, the Infinite One, incomparable, like the whole universe 
deluged in water in mahapralaya, — water above, water beneath, water on all sides, and 
on the face of that water not a wave, not a ripple, — silent and calm, all visions have died 
out, all fights and quarrels and the war of fools and saints have ceased for ever ; — such a 
Brahman, O sage, O learned one, shines in the heart of the Jnanin in Samadhi.” Vol. Ill, 

Page 421 . 

“When all vain desires of the heart have been given up, then this very mortal 
becomes immortal, then he becomes one with God even here. When all the knots of the 
heart are cut asunder, then the mortal becomes immortal, and he enjoys Brahman here”. 

(Swami Vivekananda’s Works Vol. II, Page 185.) 

(iii) The main theme of the Upanishads is “WlfHiq- ragasi” Know the 

— “Know this Atman alone,” they declared, “give up all other vain words, and hear no 
other.” In the Atman they found the solution — the greatest of all Atmans, the God, the 

.Lord of this Universe, His relation to the Atman of man, our duty to Him, and through 
that our relation to each other.” (Vol. Ill, Page 331). 

(iv) Even though the main theme is the Atman or Impersonal God, worship of the Worship of the 

personal God with qualities is also enjoined — personal God or 

Iswara. 

^ ngrr nrjiT i 


^ sr^TKiT srffhnfn i 


“He is the Soul of the Universe ; He is immortal; His is the Rulership; Hg is 
the All-knowing, the All-pervading, the Protector of the Universe, the Eternal 
Ruler. None else is there efficient to govern the world eternally. 
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“He who at the beginning of creation projected Brahma (/. e., the universal 
consciousness), and who delivered the Vedas unto him — seeking liberation I 
go for refuge unto that Effulgent One, whose light turns the understanding 
towards the Atman.” (Vol. Ill, Page 31.) 

Realization. (v) Religion is to be realized — “ iira’JTRiTl ? ^>^1 *1 

“This Atman is not to be reached by too much talking nor is it to be reached by the power 
of the intellect, nor by much study of the Vedas. 

(vi) The Soul is by its very nature perfect. 

Soul by nature “The Dvaitist says that by its very nature the soul is perfect ; only by certain actions 

DimUstic and become contracted. Indeed, Ramanuja’s theory of contraction and expansion 

AdYaitic views, is exactly what the Evolutionists call Evolution and Atavism. The soul goes back, becomes 
contracted as it were, its powers become potential, and by good deeds and good thoughts 
it expands again and reveals its natural perfection. With the Advaitist the one difference 
is, that he admits evolution in nature and not in the soul. Suppose there is a screen, and 
there is a small hole in the screen. I am a man standing behind the screen and looking at 
this grand assembly. I can only see very few faces here. Suppose the hole increases ; 
as it increases more and more, all this assembly is revealed to me, until the hole has become 
identified with the screen. There is nothing between you and me in this case ; neither 
you nor I changed; all the change was in the screen. You were the same from first to 
last; only the screen changed. This is the Advaitist ’s position in regard to Evolution — 
evolution of nature and manifestation of the Self within. Not that the Self can by any 
means be made to contract. It is unchangeable, the Infinite One. It was covered, as it 
were, with a veil, the veil of Maya, and as this Maya veil becomes thinner and thinner, the 
inborn, natural glory of the Soul comes 'out and becomes more mainfest.” (Vol. Ill, 
Page 239). 

SamsApa. (vh) “Man is not only a gross material body, not only that within there is the finer 

body, the mind, but there is something yet greater — for the body changes and so does the 
mind — something beyond, the Atman — that there is something beyond even this fine body, 
which is the Atman of man, which has neither beginning nor end, which knows not what 
death is. And then this peculiar idea different from that of all other races of men, that 
this Atman inhabits body after body until there is no more interest for it to continue to do 
so, and it becomes free, not to be born again.” TTiis is the theory of Samsara. (Vol. Ill 
Page 374). 


Srishti. 


Abhih 

Strength. 


Renunciation. 


(viii) Srishti, creation, or projection is without beginning and without end. “We 
believe in Nature being without beginning and without end, only at psychological periods 
this gross material of the outer universe goes back to its finer state, thus to remain for a 
certain period, again to be projected outside, to manifest all this infinite panorama we call 
Nature ; this wave-like motion is going on even before time began, through eternity, and 
will remain for an infinite period of time.” (Vol. Ill, Page 374). 

(ix) “Strength, strength” 'is what the Upanishads speak in every page. “Strength, 
Oh man, strength, say the Upanishads, stand up and be strong; aye, it is the only literature 

in the world where you find the word, “Abhih.” ‘fearless’ used again and again 

... And the Upanishads are the great mine of strength.” (Vol. Ill, Page 237). 

(x) The Upanishads teach Unity, “The solidarity of the Universe.” “Mentally 
speaking it is one universal ocean of thought, in which you and I are similar little whirl- 
pools, and as spirit it moveth not, it changeth not. It is the One Unchangeable, Unbroken, 
Homogeneous Atman.” (Vol. Ill, Page 241). 

(xi) Renunciation is the one essential condition of all religious practice, vide the 
story of Nachi Ketas in the Katha Upanishads. 

(xii) The Atman cannot be attained by the weak, even the physically weak. 

“iTPTJTHJIT ^fl^ The reaction of the forces roused by Yoga practices a weak 

body cannot stand. 


The four paths. 5. As all men are of different temperaments, the ancient Sages evolved four main 
paths to realize the ultimate truth, according to the different temperaments of their disciples. 
The man of action was recommended the method called Karma Yoga, the path of work. 

Karma Yoga. |^g ^33 trained to do every kind of work which came in his way, in the natural course of 
things, in a spirit of non-attachment, that is, without desiring any particular result for 
himself and without liking one kind of work in preference to another, that is in an 
absolutely calm state of mind. 
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The man of feeling, the man in whom the emotions are highly developed, was Bhakthi Yoga, 
given the path of Bhakthi or the path of love or devotion. The love that we ordinarily 
spend upon our wives and children and friends was to be directed towards God; to make 
this perfect, a particular relation was established between himself and Ishta Devatha, the 
form and person of God he chose to worship. The Sages in the Upanishads followed the 
relationship of Shanta, “Calm, commonplace love without the fire of love, without the *** 

madness of intense active love.” Later on other kinds of relationship developed according ® a, 
to individual needs. Some worshipped the personal God with the devotion of a servant 
to his master, as Hanuman ; some, with the love of a father to his child as Vasudevar; in 
all forms of devotion it is necessary absolutely to get rid of the idea of fear, hence this 
particular form was enjoined; some with the devotion of the wife to her husband; and some 
with the devotion of a woman to her paramour, because the feeling in this case is 
exceedingly intense. 

Then there are persons who find it easy to control their minds and concentrate it Yoga 
on any object they chose. Such people were given the method of Raja Yoga or concen- 
tration. Then there is another class of people, highly intellectual and at the same time 
exceedingly bold, who are not afraid to look facts in the face and act boldly in the light 
of their knowledge. To these people wa.s prescribed Gnana Yoga or the method of 
discrimination. They have at every step to discriminate between the Real, what really Gnana Yoga 
exists, and the Unreal and act accordingly. This method of Gnana Yoga was considered 
exceedingly difficult for most persons. These four were the main methods prescribed for 
realizing the ultimate Truth, and disciples were also advised while concentrating on one 
particular method to follow partially other methods also, as far as possible, to prevent them 
from becoming one-sided and dogmatic. All the four paths alike lead to the same result. 

The Kundalini Sakthi, the power latent in the Muladhara, the Solar plexus, is roused ° 
entering the sushumna, which is right in the interior of the spinal cord and which is 
ordinarily closed, and goes up to the brain. When it reaches there, the State of Samadhi or 
superconsciousness is produced. God realization takes place in this fashion. 

The only Vedic God of the strictly Vedic Pantheon, whose worship has come down Goddess Sakthi. 
tp us is Sakthi, Goddess of energy. Divine, Infinite Energy. The worship of the Goddess 
Sakthi in all forms is almost universal in Travancore. Brahmom is passive; when it is 
active, creating, protecting or destroying, it is Sakthi. “The serpent lying still, coiled up, is 
Brahmom and the very serpent in motion is Sakthi.” The Vedic Sages realized in their 
meditation this Divine Energy as having the female form and their expression — the Devi 
Suktha — is one of the most soul stirring hymns in the Rig Veda. The Sages saw “the 
Sakthi was all power, all intelligence, all love.” The Tantras (tantra way, way that 
leads men to the truth) deal with the worship of the Goddess in her various manifestations. 

These books contain all the practical directions regarding worship and practice of Y5ga. 

The Mantras used in the worship of the Supreme Being in all its manifestations all over 
India, are here; the different ideals of worship for the householder and the Sannyasin, 
the particular paths prescribed for each person according to his samskara (sum total of his ’’I*® Tantras, 
prior actions) are also found here. All the great religious teachers, Sankara, Ramanuja, worsWp.**“ 
Chaitanya, etc., worshipped Sakthi in one form or another. “Another feature of the 
Tantras is the higher standard to which they have raised womanhood. Sakthi proclaims 
that in one sense she is manifested more in woman than in man. When women are 
approached with reverence and awe, purity and devotion, they raise men to the standard 
of Gods; but when looked down with immoral and selfish ends, they bring men down to 
the level of the beasts.” Saradananda’s Tantras). All the castes in India have 

been worshippers of the Goddess, hence the worship of the Goddess is universal in Travan- 
core. In most private houses the Deity installed is the Goddess in one form or another, 
and one of the great places of Hindu pilgrimage, the temple at Kanniakumari, is dedicated 
to the Goddess. 

The worship of Siva, the God of Destruction, the Destroyer of Ignorance, is also 
very common, but the antagonism that we find in other parts of India between those who * 
worship Visnnu and Siva is absolutely unknown in Travancore. 

6 I might say a few words about the principle underlying the worship of images in 
temples. According to the Hmdu Sastras, all the Pancha Bhulhas can be used for 
invoking Gods and worshipping them. Thus in the Vedic Age, fire was universally used 
for worship. The Vedic Cods were invoked through the Homa fire and offerings offo-ed 
to them. And even now the H5ma sacrifice holds an essential place in all the important 
socio-religious ceremonies, all over India. 


4o 
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Yedic Religion 
in Trayancore. 


Avatars — 
Sri Rama. 


Sri Krishna. 


Different 
phases of 
Krishna 
worsihp. 


Worship of 
Bala Krishna. 


Gopijana 

Vallabha. 


Parthasarathi. 


Mukthi, all 
attain. 


The Buddhists first made use of the relics of Buddha for worship, later on followed 
by images, of course of Buddha. When a person worships a particular form of the Lord 
with intense devotion, the Lord, who is present everywhere, manifests himself in that 
particular form in which He is worshipped. Sri Ramakrishna says, water is present every- 
where and is homogeneous; intense cold leads to the formation of lumps of ice in some 
places in this vast expanse of water. In the same way, the intense devotion of the wor- 
shipper leads to a special manifestation of God in the image. So, wherever the image is 
worshipped with intense devotion, the Lord manifests himself there, and Yogis, who have 
attained superconsciousness, see in the temples not the gross image but the resplendent 
figure of the deity of the temple. 

7. The introduction of Vedic Religion into Travancore must have been made by 
the ancestors of the present Namputiri Brahmans during the remote past, probably several 
centuries before the advent of Buddhism. Even the early Tamil literature is silent 
regarding this period. The superior culture of the Aryans gradually prevailed and the vast 
majority of the people in Travancore who must have been of Dravidian descent accepted 
the Vedic Religion and were given a place within the Hindu-fold. 

8. After the Vedic Sages, two great Kshatriya characters seemed to have impressed 
themselves on the Imagination of India. Sri Rama, whose teaching comes down to us in 
the Adhyatma Ramayanam, lived an ideal Grahastha life, an ideal son, an ideal husband, 
and an ideal Ruler, forsaking even his wife to satisfy the clamour of his people. The 
Malayalam translation of the Adhyatma Ramayanam by Thunjath Eluthacchan, the greatest 
of Malayalam poets, is the chief source, (almost the only source) in the case of the vast 
majority of people for their ideas of Hindu religion and Hindu culture. TTie ideal ot 
Rama and Sitha is thus universally accepted all over Malabar, and though temples dedi- 
cated to him are comparatively few, the book is read by most orthodox persons almost 
every day. 

Long after Rama comes Sri Krishna, who lived in the Age of the Maha Bharatha 
War. “While others are incarnations, Krishna is verily the Lord Himself.” He was the 
ideal of non-attachment, and his “life was a unique combination of superconscious 
knowledge with constant performance of the duties of human life.” He is worshipped in 
three aspects, namely. Baby Krishna of Brindhaban, Krishna the Beloved of the G5pis, 
and lastly Krishna the Parthasarathi, the Teacher of the Gita. In all these three aspects, 
the worship of Krishna has played an important part in the evolution of Hinduism, 
Worshipping God as child is necessary to remove all fear of God from the mind of the 
worshipper, so that the place of fear may be taken by love. There are many temples in 
Travancore dedicated to the Baby Krishna. 

Krishna, the Beloved of the Gopis, is a phase of religious worship which a modern 
educated man finds it rather difficult to understand. The conception of the worship is this. 
Every worshipper is a Gopi, all the worshippers are women, and there is only one man 
Lord Sri Krishna. Brindhaban is the centre of this kind of worship. It was a holy place 
dedicated to the worship of Sri Krishna, even in the days of Megasthenes, The intense 
love which Gopis felt for Krishna had made them give up their husbands and families, and 
even the sense of shame so deep-rooted in human nature, and this self-sacrifice raised them 
in a moment to the highest plane of super-consciousness. What the Yogis attain by years 
of strenuous effort the G5pis ot Brindhaban attained in a trice. This kind of worship is 
practically unknown in Travancore, and I believe, there is no temple dedicated to Krishna 
the Beloved of the Gopis. 

Krishna the Parthasarathi, the Teacher of the Gita, holds a high place in the minds 
of all Hindus. Given on the battlefield on a memorable occasion to sirens then the mind of 
the great warrior who had suddenly become unnerved on seeing his relations and gurus 
arranged in battle array against him, it contains the essence of the Upanishads it 
reconciles all the existing views on religion and religious practice current at the time 
recognizing even the sacrificial ceremonies, if done quite unselfishly, and holds a very high 
place among the scriptures of the world. ^ ° 

Krishna is also exceedingly tolerant. He says in the most clear language that 
every human being, from die highest to the lowest, is entitled to attain final liberation in 
this birth, if he strives hard enough. Krishna’s views on caste are almost modern He 
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says, caste was created according to the differences we find in men, from their (Guna,) 
quality, and {Karma,) work. The work for which they have a natural bent of mind and tation but 
for which they are drawn to shows what their Guna is, whether it is Satvic, calm, naturally social- 
tending to meditation and a joyous religious life and including activity, absolutely free 
from selfishness, or Rajasvic, tending to constant activity, activity with common ambitions 
in life but not deviating from the ordinary moral code of society, or Tamasic, ranging 
from activity purely selfish and untrammelled by principles down to dullness and inertness, 
pure and simple. 

9. Several centuries after, large bodies of people in North India, outside the pale jains, 
of Aryan society, were clamouring for admission within Hinduism, but the religious 
teachers of the time who, steeped in ritualism and not fully realizing the need of constant 
adjustment of the social body to the high ideals of the Hindu religion, had neither the 
vision nor the courage to solve the growing perplexities of the society, were averse to 
admit them. This gave rise to the two religious movements, namely. Jainism and 
Buddhism. Jains are practically non-existing in Travancore ; and Buddhists have 
completely disappeared with the exception of a few recent converts to Buddhism, who 
number 64 only. 

10. Buddha simply showed his disciples the paths to reach the ultimate truth, but Sri Buddha, 
did not correlate what he realized with the realization of the ancient sages of the Upani- 

shads. He gave an enlightened emphasis cn morals and completely disowned all ritualism. 

So his followers gradually denied the Vedas. Buddha does not seem to have taught the 
path of love ; he did not preach a personal God. But, following the natural tendency of 
human nature, his followers made a personal God of him. The great contribution that 
Buddha made was this : “ Intense desire to help the poor and the lowly and also the 
great monastic organization which he created for carrying out his work, and which 
according to a great authority was the greatest attempt ever made to better the condition of 
humanity as a whole’ . 


11. In the days of Asoka, Buddhism spread throughout India, and the remains of Buddha and 
Buddhistic Viharas and Chaityas and temples, are found from one end of Travancore to 
the other ; from Thovala to Kunnathunad Buddhism flourished in this land in days of yore. 

Early Tamil Literature gives glimpses of Buddhistic life in Travancore {aide Manimekalai) . 

Buddha himself threw open the highest of all positions, the position of Sannyasin, to every 
human being, irrespective of all distinctions of caste. The first recruit he thus made was 
a Chandala woman. He admitted her into the ranks of Bikkunis most of whom were 
noble-born women of the Sakya clan. This mighty influence gradually destroyed the 
caste system among the people and large numbers of persons in all stages of culture freely 
entered their ranks ; and this led to a great religious and social revival and several 
centuries of greatness for India as a whole. Indian Buddhists went to Central Asia and 
far East and introduced Sanskrit culture and Indian civilization throughput Asia ; but 


later Buddhist teachers were not able to raise these new peoples up to the Aryan level of 
culture. The highly metaphysical doctrine he preached — the path of knowledge — -was above 
the heads of the masses. Flence degeneration followed, and later Buddhism was a mass 


of degradation. Vegetarianism of the masses, which was compulsorily introduced by the 
Buddhist kings, led to physical enfeeblement and the Indians thus fell an easy prey to the 
Musalmem invaders. To rescue the people from the mass of superstition, the revival 
of Vedic culture was found necessary, and in this revival Travancore played a prominent 


part. 

12. The Vedanta Sutras are the systematization of the truths of the; Upanishads by Vedanta 
the mighty intellect of Badarayana Vyasa. The six systems of philosophy culminate in the Sntras. 
Vyasa Sutras. 

1 3. The Great Sankara, who led this Hindu revival and restored the Vedic religion, Sri San- 
was born in Kaladi in North Travancore, on the banks of the river Periyar, a few miles J'^aoharya. 
up from Alwaye. He was born in a family of Namputifi Brahmins. He finished his 
secular education almost in his early teens, and following the pilgrim’s route, he reached 
the banks of the Narbada, where he met his Guru when he was but thirteen. After 
realizing the ultimate Truth, he went to Benares where disciples gathered round him and 
then he went to the Himalayas, and in the cool shades of Badri wrote his three famous 
commentaries, the commentary on the Upanishads, on the Vedanta Sutras, and also on 
the Bhagavad Gita. The intellectual and philosophical basis of Hinduism was thus 
firmly established for ever. The next sixteen years of his life he spent travelling all over 
India, defeating the Buddhists in their subtle arguments, bringing them back into the 
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Hindu-fold, and thus re-established the Vedic religion, basing himself ratirely on the 
Upanishads and Gnana Kanda, and practically throwing overboard toe Karma Kaiida, 
the ritual portion, thus destroying at a stroke the attempt made by the Hindus at the time 
to restore the old Karma Kanda. 

1 4. The local tradition that Sankara is responsible for the castes in Malabar does 
not seem to have any basis, and Sankara Smrithi cannot be attributed to him. It does not 
purport to be written by the great Acharya, and Sankara, one of the mightiest intellects 
ever born in India, the Advaitist par excellence, could never have wasted his time in a 
compilation from Bhargava Smrithi, dealing with the Karma Kanda. Sankara borrows 
from the Buddhists their monastic organization and also their methods of popular temple 
worship ; for the Hindu Sannyasins he founded four principal Mutts in the four comers 
of India, at Dwaraka in the West, in the Himalayas in the North, at Puri or Jagannath 
in the East, and at Sringeri in the South. All the present day Hindu Sannyasins trace 
their origin to these Mutts. The Namputifi Brahmans claim that two of Sankara’s 
direct disciples belonged to their caste and the four principal Mutts in Trayancore now 
existing among the Namputiris represent the four great Mutts founded by Sankara. All 
the present day paraphernalia of popular worship, the temples, images, processions, 
utsacams, etc., were borrowed straight from Buddhism, almost in an unchanged form, and 
it is well known that some of the great Hindu temples of our day were originally Buddhist 
shrines. 

Ever since Buddha’s time Sannyas has been thrown open practically to all 
classes of people. Though the Sankara Mutts in South India are exclusive and admit 
only Brahmans, all the Sankara Mutts in North India, even those founded by the disciples 
of the Sringeri Mutt, freely bestow Sannyas on non-Brahmans. 

Sankara and his followers freely admitted non- Hindus, who took up their per- 
manent abode in India, to Hinduism, and many Afghans and Baluchis thus became 
Kshatriyas. 

1 5. The passing away of Buddhism from India illustrates the Hindu method of 
dealing with great spiritual personalities and movements. The greatness of Buddha was 
frankly recognized and he was considered as an incarnation, “ 5^1 JTOififJTgfT: 

” Bhagavatha. The main teachings of Buddhism were fully absorbed. 
Even the doctrine of Ahimsa which filled an important place in Buddhism was incorporated. 
SWha, the name often given in Buddhist scriptures to the Great Teacher, was accepted 
and even now Buddha is worshipped as Sastha and Dharma Sastha in several important 
temples in Travancore, as in 3abari Mala in the hills and Thakali in Kuttanad. The 
philanthropic motive which filled so important a place in Buddhism we find, though in 
attenuated form, in these temples even now. 

16. .After Sankara, the next great figure in the religious world is Sri Ramanuja, 
bom in 1017 A. D. in a village a lew miles from Madras. He is the founder of the 
present Visishtadvaita philosophy, as well as of the Sri Vaishnava caste. People at the 
time had mistaken notions of Advaite philosophy, and took the body for the Atman, and 
began to live a non-religious life. Sri Ramanuja was exceedingly tolerant and large-hearted 
and freely permitted even Mohammedans to worship in his temples. A Mohammedan 
lady, daughter of a king of Delhi, is one of the Vaishnava Saints, and shrines dedicated to 
her are found even now in several Vaishnava temples. Srirangam was his main centre 
of work. Though he does not seem to have visited Travancore, the elements of 
Vaishnavism created by the former Vaishnava teachers and by himself have permeated the 
country from one end to the other. The Royal Saint Kula Sekhara Alwar was born at 
Thiiuvanchikulam on the Cochin frontier, and Periya Alwar was born at Sri Villiputtur 
in the adjoining parts of the Tinnevelly District. Several temples in Travancore, Thiru- 
vattar and Anantasayanam in the South, Thiruvanvandur and Thirukodithanam in Central 
Travancore, and Tirumulikulam near the Cochin frontier, are all places of pilgrimage to 
the devout Vaishnavas from beyond the Ghats. A temple dedicated to Sri Ramanuja 
himself exists inside the Fort at Trivandrum. 

1 7. The next great religious teacher is Madhvacharya, the founder of the Dvaitha 
philosophy, who was born about 1 200 A. D. in South Kanara. He was also like Ramanuja 
large hearted, and at Udippi, the centre of his influence, the temple Prasad is freely distri- 
buted to all persons. Brahmans and non-Brahmans alike, even to this day. TTie Tulu 
Brahmans who form the bulk of the priests in the temples of Travancore are his followers. 
He seems to have visited Trivandrum and defeated in a disputation held at Trivandrum the 
then occupant of the Sringeri Pitam. 
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1 8. The difference between the Advaitha Philosophy, Vis’istadvaitha Philosophy, and 
the Dvaitha Philosophy is beautifully explained in a parable of Sri Ramakrishna. A salt doll 
once went out to see the ocean. As soon as it saw the ocean, it was impressed with the 
majesty of the ocean and remained admiring it. This is the Dvaitha stand-point. It walked 
over to the sea, took a little water and tasted it. Then it found that the whole ocean was 
made of the same substance as itself. This is the Vis'ishtadvaitha stand -point. Then it walked 
into the sea with a plumb-line to measure the depth of the ocean. It was itself gradually 
dissolved in the immense ocean. This is the Advaitha stand-point. All the three view- 
points are correct, but they are visions seen from different stand-points, J and all the three 
alike give Mukthi or Liberation. 
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19. The next great religious teacher is Sri Chaitanya Deva, who taught the Nama Sri Chaitanya. 
Samklrthanam and raised huge masses of people to the exalted religious state by chanting 
the Holy name. Though he was born in Bengal in the fifteenth century, he travelled all 
over India and preached his doctrine. He visited Travancore also and in his life, as well chaitanya 
as in the notes of travels made by his servant, Govind Das, we find short notes describing « Travancore* 
Kanniakumari, Padmanabhapuram, Thiruvattar and Anantas'ayanam. The almost uni- 
versal habit of repeating Rdma Ndmam, both in the morning and evening, all over 
Malahar, may probably be the result of his teaching. He was so tolerant that he freely 
admitted Mohammedans, and some of his great immediate disciples were Mohammedan 
re-converts into Hinduism and non-Brahmans. 


20. The influence of the religious teachers of North India during the Mohammedan North India 
period hardly reached Travancore and their names are practically unknown. These teachers, teachers 
who tried to introduce the democratic spirit of Islam into Hinduism, naturally had no influ- 
ence in Travancore, where Mohammedan oppression was never felt, and where conversions 

to Mohammedanism were exceedingly rare. 

21. The wandering Sadhus, who travel across pilgrim routes all over India, kept Wandenng 
Travancore and Malabar in close touch with the general Hindu religious world, and even 

now there is some provision for giving them a morsel of food at the expense of the State, all 
over the country. The name of Rama Raja, the Maharaja who died in 1773 A. D., who 
seemed to have established this practice, is a name well-known to the Sadhu world all 
over India. Among the wandering Sadhus occasionally men of real spirituality came, and 
thus the little pittance given was more than amply repaid. 

22. The Mahratta religious movement emanating from the Pandarpur temple in the Pandarpur and 
South Mahratta country and which played a leading part in the rise of the Mahratta 

nation has hardly had any influence in Travancore. The Konkanis who came to Travancore 
and Malabar to escape the persecution by the Portuguese are devout followers of the 
Pandarpur God. But they form a conununity living its religious life as it were, apart from 
the rest of the Hindu community. They have had no influence in the religious develop- 
ment of the country. 

23. The only indigenous modern religious movement in Travancore is the religio" Swami 
social movement started by Swami Narayana, commonly known as Narayana Guru. Bom *"*>“*■ 

in Chingam 1032 (August 1856), in an Ilava family living about six miles from Trivan- ** " 

drum, Swami Narayana showed signs of great promise from his early boyhood. He had 
the ordinary education in Malayalam and Sanskrit. In his twenty-first year he went to 
Karunagapally to learn Sanskrit from a well-known Nayar Pandit of the locality; returned 
home alter a few years and was induced to marry and settle down attending to the routine 
work of cultivatmg his lands and using his spare time for teachbg Sanskrit. He thus got 
the name of Nanu Asan, the name by which he was generally known. Intense desire for 
religion soon developed, the death of his parents in 1884 gave him his freedom and we 
find him wandering for some years in quest of a genuine religious teacher in the adjoining 
taluks of Travancore and in parts of Tinnevelly and Madura. He seems to have met his 
Guru and got initiation; but from whom and when he got the living fire of Yoga, his bio- 
grapiiers have not stated. He soon settled down at Aruvippuram, a quiet retired spot with 
small cascades and fine scenery on the banks of the Neyyar, a couple of miles north of 
the Taluk Station of Neyyattinkara. HeJe he spent several years in religious Sadhana 
and finally attained religious realization. A temple of Siva was established by him on the 
spot, and the consecration ceremony performed on the Sivarathri night in 1 887. His com- 
munity, denied admission in the ordinary temples, welcomed the religious teacher born 
amongst them and he was soon able to consecrate several temples in Chirayinkil 
and Trivandrum taluks. In 1 894 he went to Bangalore at the request of Dr. Palpu 
of the Mysore service who was devoting all his spare time and energy to the social 
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and political uplift of his community in Travancore. Both joined forces and the Sri Nafayana 
Dharma Paripalana Yogam, commonly known as S. N. D. P- Yogam, was organized 
and the Swami’s activities took a more decided social turn. The main centre of work at 
Sivagiri Varkala was started in 1903 and several social reforms were introduced in the 
community. Temples were opened at Calicut, Tellichery and Mangalore. A Mutt and 
Sanskrit College was established at Alwaye. The Swami organized a band of Sannyasins. 
He gave higher forms of religious worship to his people who were sunk in ignorance and 
devil worship. In 1911 the temple of Safada at Sivagiri was consecrated. The Swami’s 
activities stopped the tide of Christian conversion in the community and several who had 
become Christians were reconverted to Hinduism. Later on, the Swami was obliged to 
take a more decided and novel attitude in social matters. Several influential persons of the 
community, dissatisfied with the normal slow progress, became Buddhists believing they 
could attain social equality at once. The Swami soon after proclaimed his new doctrine 
of ch 8 A5^5'BaJo, “One caste, one Religion, one God for man” 

and he advocated intermarriage between the various castes. Swanai’s health soon gave way 
and after a protracted illness of some years the Swami entered into Mahasamadhi at 
Trivandrum in 1928 (I 104.) The Swami’s influence was not circumscribed within the 
limits of his community. Several of his leading Sannyasin disciples were Nayars ; he had 
also several Grahastha disciples in the 'Nayar community who showed him the greatest 
regard and reverence. 

24. I shall next speak of the religious movements of Modern India. The Brahmo 
Samaj movement founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who based it on the monotheistic 
teaching of the Upanishads, was originally fcM’med with the idea of checking the numerous 
conversions to Christianity which threatened Bengal with the advent of English education. 
It has had very little influence in Travancore. The number of Brahmo-Samajists in Tra- 
vancore according to the census returns is 19. The Brahmo-Samaj movement has 
virtually settled down elsewhere as a movement of social reform. 

25. The Arya Samaj movement founded by Swami Dayananda Safaswathi, a 
Brahman from Guzerat, which has so many followers in Punjab and United Provinces, came 
to Malabar only in the wake of the recent Moplah riots. They are also making some 
attempts here to raise the Depressed Classes of Hindus. The number of Arya Samajists in 
Travancore according to the census returns is 32. 

26. The next great religious movement in India is the Ramakrishna movement, 
which rose in Bengal in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Unlike the other move- 
ments this does not endeavour to create a new sect, but it is an attempt to revivify 
Hinduism from within. 

About the middle of the century a rich woman belonging to the Kaivartha (the 
fisherman) caste built a temple of the Goddess Jagadhatri (Supporter of the World) at 
Dekshineswar; a village on the bank of the Ganges, five miles north of Calcutta. A large 
hearted pandit who kept a Sanskrit school, or Patas’ala conducted on the old lines, became 
worshipi^er of the priest’s Goddess in that temple, and Sri Ramakrishna, his younger 
brother, naturally took up his residence in the temple. He soon was appointed a priest in 
the temple to worship the Goddess and an intense desire to realize the personality of the 
Goddess rose in his mind. He spent his whole time in worship and Tapas and after a 
terrible struggle he realized the person of the Goddess. Later on, a Brahman Sannyasini 
came and initiated him into different kinds of Tantric Sadhana common in Bengal and 
under her guidance he easily attained perfection in all of them. As Dekshineswar stood 
on the way to Jagannath and the liberality of the foundress had made ample provision for 
the feeding of the Sadhus, several Sadhus visited the temple on their way to the famous 
shrine of Jagannath. Later on, he had an intense desire to worship Sri Rama and a Sadhu 
who had realized Sri Rama came at that time and initiated him into the worship of Sri 
Rama, and he thus realized Sri Rama. Then he wanted to realize Sri Krishna, the Beloved 
of the Gopis. For that purpose he dressed himself like a woman and lived with women 
so that he practically lost his consciousness of being a man and then realized 
Sri Krishna as a Gopi. 

Then a wandering Sadhu who had after forty years of strenuous effort attained the 
highest goal of Yoga, the Nirvikalpa Samadhi, the Samadhi of Absolute merging into 
Brahmom, ^ve him Sannyas and taught him this method. This supreme state he attained 
to the astonishment of his Guru in three days. He remained in this Nirvikalpa Samadhi 
state, supremely unconscious of his body, for about six months. Then the desire arose in 
his mind of following the methods of religious practice recommended in other religions. 
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-A Mohammedan Fakir came, and he practised Mohammedan religious practices. In three days 
‘he attained the goal and had a vision of Allah. During this period he lived entirely like a 
Mohammedan and never once stepped into the temple. He had also a vision of Christ. 

Thus after following the paths of all these religions, he found all of them led to the same 
goal, and he boldly enunciated the doctrine that all religions are but paths to reach the 
Lord, and all if sincerely followed will lead one to the ultimate Truth. 

Fourteen years of such single-hearted endeavour had made him a huge magazine Sri Rama- 
of spirituality and he had the power of actually giving demonstrations of spiritual facts, as a 

The present age is a scientific age, which believes only in what is actually demonstrated, teafher giving- 
Sri Ramakrishna was able according to the needs of the age, to give actual demonstrations sp«itiaiity. 
of spiritual truth. Moral qualifications are certainly necessary generally in the recipient, 
just as some intellectual training is necessary to enable one to understand the demonstrations 
in Physics or Chemistry. 

27. The well-known Brahmo leader Keshub Chander Sen, who was the idol of Keshub 
young Bengalis at the time, became one of his admirers and through Keshub’s influence *^**^^®*^ 
people in Calcutta came to hear about the existence of a great Sage in the temple of 
Dekshineswar. Many Brahmos came to him, and later on a few well-to-do religious 
minded persons from Calcutta also came to him and became his disciples. Later came the 
young men who renounced everything for the religious life. Among these young men two Swami 
persons were prominent. Chief of them was Narendranatha Dutta, son of a leading 
Attorney of the High Court of Bengal. He became later on Swami Vivekananda, 

Another was Rakhal Chandra Chose, the only son of a rich Zamindar, and Sri Ramakrishna swami 
loved him like his ovm son and he stayed with the Sage most of the time. He later on Brahmananda 
became Swami Brahmananda. Swami Brahmananda played an important part in the 
development of the Ramakrishna movement. 

28. As the fame of Sri Ramakrishna gradually spread through Calcutta, enormous Maha Samadhi 
numbers of earnest minded seekers after Truth came to him and he spent almost all his time 

in giving them religious instruction. This constant effort led to the disease called 
clergyman’s throat and he was taken to Calcutta for treatment. His boy disciples nursed 
him devotedly. When he came to Calcutta all people who found it difficult to go to 
Dekshineswar crowded around him and he freely taught them. The disease grew in 
severity, the young boy disciples who remained with him and nursed him were given 
Sannyas by him and he passed into Maha Samadhi in August 1885. Before his passing 
away, he transmitted all the power he had acquired by his fourteen years of Sadhana to 
Swami Vivekananda and asked him to do his work and to guide the other disciples. 

After the M_aha Samadhi some of his relics were collected around his remains and around 
that a new Asrama or Mutt was formed. In this Mutt the young disciples, about twenty 
in number, performed intense Sadhana for some years under the guidance of Swami 
Vivekananda, some of them occasionally leaving the centre to lead the wandering life. 

29. The desire for this life was felt by Vivekananda too, and he left the Asrama and Swami 
travelled as a wandering Sannyasin through the length and breadth of India. He travelled hi'xraYancore 
to Rajputana where he was the guest of Princes and Prime Ministers and at times the 

guest of the poorest of the poor. The Raja of Kethri in Jaipur became his disciple. From 
there he went on to the States of W estern India and thence came to Mysore, where he 
attracted the attention and became the guest of Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, the then Dewan. 

Sir K. Seshadri Iyer was so struck by his intelligence and his spirit of Thyaga that he 
introduced him to the late Maharaja of Mysore. After staying for some time in the Palace 
as the Maharaja’s guest, he again took to his wandering life, came to Trichur, Ernakulam, 
and thence to Trivandrum, travelling straight on from Ernakulam. An officer in Cochin 
had given him an introduction letter to Professor Sundararama Iyer, who was then living in 
Trivandrum as Tutor to His Highness, the First Prince Marthanda Varma. This was in 
December 1 892. At Sundararama Iyer’s house and at the Union Club Swamiji met the 
leading gentlemen of Trivandrum and all were struck by his intelligence and profound 
scholarship and by his note of greatness. From Trivandrum he travelled via Nagercoil to At Cape 
the Cape. One of the main objects of this journey was to worship the Goddess at the 
Cape, From the beach he swam over to the Mulasthanam Rock, some hundred yards 
away, and there he had one of his deep Samadhis. He had now understood what Sri 
Ramakrishna meant by the work he had to do. He realized that it was no less than the 
regeneration of the Indian communities and here he chalked out his main lines of work. 

From the Cape he travelled on to Rames’waram and thence to Madras where several 
educated young men met him and were astonished and became his admirers. 
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In Chicago. XJ^e idea of going to Chicago to attend the Parliament of Religions had already^ 

dawned on his mind, and his admirers collected some money for his passage, and with the 
help of the Raja of Kethri he sailed from Bombay to America via Japan. He had by this 
time assumed the name of Vivekananda, suggested to him by the Raja of Kethri. As he 
had no credentials from any accredited body in India, he lound some difficulty in getting 
admission into the Parliament of Religions. He met by chance Professor Wright, 
Professor of Greek at Harwad, who was astonished at the Swamiji’s mental equipment and 
at once gave him an introduction letter to the Parliament of Religions. He was accepted 
as a delegate and his sp)eech on the first day of the Parliament of Religions expressed so 
well the broad spirit on which the Parliament was based that he became the foremost figure 
Parliament of Parliament in no time, and he thus became at once a man of worldwide reputation. 

Religions- The moment this news reached Trivandrum Professor Sundararama Iyer told his friends 
that this was undoubtedly his old Sannyasin guest. After four years of preaching work in 
America, he gathered a large number of admirers around him and was able to establish 
religious centres in New York and California. 


In England 


Indian Work- 


Swamiji had paid short visits to England also. Though there was not much 
popular response there, he was able to secure some of his greatest lieutenants in his work 
from Englishmen. An English journalistic stenographer who met him became his disciple 
and to him we owe most of Swamiji’s works. Captain Sevier, a retired army officer, and 
his wife also became his disciples. Miss Margaret Noble also joined him and accompanied 
by these, he came over to India in 1897. His journey from Colombo to Madras, Calcutta 
and Almora in the Himalayas, was like a royal procession, and the speeches he delivered in 
the course of his journey roused the whole of India into activity. With the help of his 
English friends, land on the bank of the Ganges was purchased and the Belur Mutt was 
established for the spiritual training of young men who were to take up his work, young men 
who had embraced the life of renunciation. With the help of Captain and Mrs. Sevier he 
started another centre in the Himalayas on the heights of Mayavathi, 7,000 ft. high, the 
Advaitasramam which later on became the chief publishing centre of the movement. One 
of his brother Sannyasins was also sent to Madras to start work there. Swamiji again 
visited England and America, but in India he spent most of his time in training young 
Sannyasins to continue the Work. The Advaithasramam at Benares was also started by 
him. Swamiji passed into Maha Samadhi in 1 902. 


The Rama- 
krishna move- 
ment in 
Travanc ore. 


30. The Ramakrishna movement was started 'in Travancore in 19) I when Swami 
Nirmalanandaji, a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, came to Haripad in Central Travan- 
core on the invitation of a few earnest young men. He remained for about 9 days there 
and all people who met him were astonished. He visited Quilon and thus began the annual 
visits which had led to the development of the movement in Travancore. In 1912 the 
Swamiji visited Trivandrum and delivered a few lectures. In 1913 Sri Ramakrishna 
Asramam at Haripad was opened and a local Brahman young man who had given the land 
for the Asramzun became a Braihmacharin and joined the movement. Soon after a centre 
was also opened at Thiruvella, and another local Brahmacharin took up the worL In 1916 
a malayalam Magazine Prabudha Keralam, was started to preach to the people the ideals of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. 


The Trivan- 31. In 1917Swami Brahmananda, the s{^itual son of Sri R^akrishna, visited' 

drum Asramam Bangalore. He was anxious to worship the Goddess at the Cape where Swami 
Vivekananda had his famous meditation. On his way to the Cape he halted at Trivandrum ; 
advantage was taken of his presence and at the request of Swami Nirmalananda and the 
local devotees who had already acquired the site, Swami Brahmananda laid the foundation 
stone of the Asramam on the Thirukarthiga day in 1917. The Trivandrum Asramam was 
opened in 1 924, in which year al.co Swami Nirmalanandaji gave Sannyas to several of 
his disciples. Other centres were soon opened at Alleppey, at Muttam, a place well-known 
for the well-to-do Ilavas living around it, at Kayankulam, at Kulathur in the interior of the 
Thiruvella taluk and at Minachil. Later on came centres at Muvattupula, Adur in Middle 
Travancore and Neyyur in South Travancore. The ideals of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda have permeated the masses largely in Middle -Travancore where they 
have become almost household objects of worship and the influence is gradually spreading.. 
A band of local Sannyasins and Brahmacharins in which all the communities in Malabar 
are represented have grown up. Though the movement is entirely spiritual, it is having; 
indirect social effects cJso. 
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32. As Sannyasins are above caste, no distinctions of caste are observed in the 
Asramas and members of different castes of Malabar can be seen livin^g as members of one 
happy family in these Asramas. At all important functions in these Asramas people of all 
castes up to the lowest Pulayas, Parayas, etc., take their food together and as the food 
served is invariably Prasad, orthodox Hindu doctrine also supports this practice. The 
Sannyasins and Brahmacharins spend most of their time in meditation and in practical work, 
attending to the various needs of the Asramas, the annual visits of Swami Nirmalanandaji 
giving them the requisite training. Philanthropical work is also undertaken whenever 
necessary in the spirit of pure service, the poor and the needy being treated in a spirit of worship. 
Just after the great flood of 1 924 over Rs. 1 4,000 was distributed in the most inaccessible 
places in the interior by the Sannyasins. Centres of work have also been started at Cochin 
and Malabar, at Pudukat near Trichur in Cochin, and Quilandi, Ottapalam and Calicut in 
Malabar ; the main object in all these Asramas is to train the Sannyasins and Brahma- 
charins to develop their personality and manifest the Lord within so that they could carry on 
the work of Swami Vivekananda for the spiritual regeneration of India. 

33. During the last two decades, great changes have taken place in the social institu- 
tions of the two leading Hindu communities in the State — the Nayars and Ilavas — and both 
are gradually turning from the Marumakkathayam system of inheritance to pure Makka- 
thayam. The Nayar Regulation is compelling by its indirect effects all the indigenous 
Hindu communities in the State to wake up and adjust their social institutions to the actual 
needs of the times. Hence in these days of transition when old values are apt to be lost 
sight of, it is a hopeful sign that all the various Hindu communities in the country have still 
an eye on the main note of Hindu life, the note of spirituality, that one-pointed devotion to 
religious practice and religious realization, which has enabled the Hindu race to live a 
continuous racial life for the last ten thousand years. 


Indirect social 
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CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 

456. The caste system, in the form in which it is found in India, does not exist in 
any other part of the world. The caste determines the position of an individual in 
Indian society. The people are divided into classes or groups, each of which has a 
hereditary occupation and is subject to certain restrictions on marriage, eating and 
drinking, and other social and religious customs. The nature of the occupation determines 
the order of social precedence of the caste. The recognition of difference in the status 
of the castes has resulted in the formation of rules prescribing varying degrees of pollution 
between them. These are the basic principles underlying the ideal caste system. But 
there is no authentic evidence that all these principles have at any time been strictly 
observed. In ancient India of the Vedic and post-Vedic periods, the caste rules 
were not inviolable. In recent times most of the rules are being freely violated and 
the caste fabric is threatened with disruption at several vital points. The orthodox pundits 
who claim to be the correct exponents of the caste system proclaim it as an ideal socio- 
religious institution, which in its glorious days fostered the growth of union and mutual 
help among the Indian people and made them happy and prosperous. None of them 
could, however, specify the period of this millennium. At no time in the history of India 
has she enjoyed a long spell of internal peace and freedom from foreign invasions. “A 
critical examination,” says Govinda Das, “into the social history of ancient India, as far 
as the existing materials will allow, reveals to us an unhappy state of society depicted 
in Samhitas, Brahmanas and Puranas. We read the endless dynastic wars for purposes 
of selt-aggrandisement turning the fair land of Bharat (India) into a cock-pit of contending 
chieftains, desolating peaceful home-steads, and turning the huge country into vast 

shambles By these unending quarrels peaceful tillage and trade became 

impossible and the real breadwinners of the nation were starved and enslaved, and their 
decline ultimately reacted upon the two higher castes. This disorganization of civil life 
left the country open for wave after wave of foreign conquests to dash over it and sub- 
merge its independence finally and totally.”* The rise and fall of the Maurya, Sunga and 
Kanva dynasties, and of the Andhras and the Guptas, the invasions of the Greeks, the 
Turanians and the Huns, the rise to power of the Rajputs and their subsequent fall, 
and the invasions of the Muhammadans, the Portuguese, the Dutch and other Western 
nations, all bespeak not union and solidarity but dissension and unrest, not peace and 
prosperity but discontent and sufferings among the Indian people from very early times. 
Whatever might have been the advantages claimed for the caste system by its originators 
as a means of securing division of labour among the people and of making the “the body 
politic an organismal whole whose component parts are mutually interdependent,” it cannot 
be denied that the system carried the seed of disunion from its very inception and that 
though the seed might have lain dormant for a while, it must have been stimulated into 
activity and growth by the slightest disturbance in the social equilibrium. The greatest 
evil of the caste system which began to manifest itself from the time when its rigidity was 
enforced, and which is clearly perceptible even to-day, is that it has created artificial 
barriers between man and man and prevented the formation of a united nation in India. 

457. No social question in India has had so much attention paid to it by savants, 
both oriental and occidental, and has given birth to so much literature as the origin of caste, 
and yet it can hardly be said that its true genesis has been unearthed. Numerous theories 
have been put forward from time to time by various scholars as to how caste arose in India 
and why it has lived through ages. One theory ascribes to it an occupational basis, 
another a racial basis, a third a family and tribal basis, and so on. Each theory, when 
examined on its own merits, may appear to be quite plausible, but it has not been 
established beyond doubt whether any one of them, and if so which, represents the truth 
and the whole truth. All that one can do is to speculate on the evidence gathered from 
ancient literature, correlating it with the existing state of affairs. 

458. The word ‘caste,’ meaning breed, race^ or class, is of Latin origin and was 
used first by the Portuguese who carne to India. The Sanskrit equivalent for caste used 
in ancient Indian literature is ‘varna.' It has two or even three meanings. The generally 

* Govinda Das, Hinduism, pp. 73-75, ~ ' 
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accepted meaning is colour. In this sense it is derived from a root which means 
‘to depict.’ A man can be depicted either by his physical characters or by his mental 
qualities. In the former sense the ‘varna of a man signifies his outward appearance, 
essentially colour, which is an index of the purity of breed; and in the latter sense ‘varna’ 
may represent a man’s mental quality, or ‘virtue’ (guna).* The word "varna has also 
another root meaning, namely, ‘choice,’ derived from the root ‘vrf ‘to choose.’ In this 
sense ‘varna’ means ‘choice of profession or occupation.’ t Thus it may be argued that the 
word ‘varria,’ the Aryan equivalent of the modern word ‘caste,’ may be said to connote 
colour or purity of breed, mental quality or guna, or choice of profession. All these three 
imports of the word may throw light on the origin of caste. 

459. It is admitted on all hands that the Aryans of the Vedic period did not observe 
caste distinction. The only reference to four varnas, (Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, Sudra) 
contained in the Vedic literature is what is found in Purushasukta. The words, 
‘Brahman’ and ‘Kshatriya,’ do appear in earlier hymns, but are used in a sense entirely 
different from that in which they have subsequently been interpreted. Even in Purusha- 
sul^ta the meaning is not quite the same as that which has been accepted in modern times. 
Purushasukta is a hymn dedicated to Virat or God personified as man. In man the 
head may be said to represent his intellect, the arms his strength, the thighs his power 
of acquiring wealth, and the feet the means of doing service. The hymn only describes 
the Virdt as a human body with these organs possessing similar attributes. Its face 
represents intellect, its arms power, its thighs wealth and its feet labour. Mankind can 
broadly be divided into four classes on the basis of the above differentiation of the parts 
of the human body, namely, the intellectual, the fighting, the wealth-producing and the 
labour classes. The functions of these classes are considered to be analogous to the 
functions of the corresponding parts of the human body. “The Mantra (Rig X, 90 — 1 1) 
in which it (the Vedic division of people into four classes) is described, has been mis- 
interpreted in order to give countenance to the caste system. The orthodox version is;^ — 
TTie Brahmans sprang from the head of Brahma, the Kshatriyas from his arms, the V ais'yas 
from his thighs and the Sudras from his feet. But this interpretation involves several 
grave mistakes. The Mantra should be literally translated thus. Brahmans are the head 
of mankind (personified), Kshatriyas are made his arms, Vais'yas are what are his thighs, 
and Sudras are made his feet.”+ The Vedic Aryans were evidently acquainted with 
these functions and must have adopted the four-fold division of their society purely on this 
functional basis. But these occupational classes were far different from the castes which 
were subsequently evolved out of them. Neither Purushasukta nor any other hymn in 
the Vedas prescribes any restriction on intermarriage or interdining, or recognizes any 
difference between man and man in his social status, either because of his birth or of his 
occupation. 

460. The Vedic period represents the time when the Aryans came to India and 
settled on the banks of the Indus after subjugating the aborigines. The Aryans were 
then a united community and were distinguished only from the aborigines. In the Epic 
period, they crossed the Sutlej and colonized the valley of the Ganges. It was probably 
in this period that the Vedas were composed. The evidence in Pu ushasukta goes to 
show that the Aryans then recognized the division of society into four classes purely on 
economic grounds, without any of the restrictions attached to the later caste system. The 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads which were composed after the Vedas, probably in the 
latter part of the Epic period, also do not recognize the caste system in its present form. 
On the other hand, they contain ample evidence to show that a man is regarded as a 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra, not because of his birth, but because of his qualities 
and occupation. 

461. In the next period, the Philosophical period as R. C. Dutt designates it, the 
Aryans migrated southward and practically occupied the whole of India. It was in this 
period that Gautama Buddha was born, and preached his religion. Buddha made no 
distinction between man and man, and his work lay mostly among the humblest and the 
poorest. During this period caste system could not have assumed the rigidity which it 
since acquired, 

462. In the Buddhistic period Buddhism spread far and wide in India and other 
Asiatic countries. The influence of Hinduism waned, but it was not extinguished. 
Both religions existed side by side and both had their ardent supporters and followers. 

* t'hmtham.ini I'llrtl'iikur. dm! I Cildiitd. 
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It was probably during this period that the Code of xManu was composed. But even in. 
Manu’s time the people were not disunited and divided into the numerous castes ol 
modern times. Manusmrithi recognizes the possibility of a man born in a lower caste 
being raised to a higher caste if he possesses the qualities and performs the duties of that 
caste, and similarly of one born in a higher caste being degraded to a lower caste by the 
non-performance of the duties of that caste. A s/o^a in M anusmrithi says; — “The 
superiority of Brahmans rests on knowledge, of Kshatriyas on strength, of Vaisyas on 
wealth, and of Sudras alone on birth.” * 

463. It was probably in the post-Buddhistic or the Puianic period that the rigidity 
of the caste system began to be enforced. Even in the literature of that period, in the 
Bhagavat Gita, for example, there are indications that the sanctity of caste system was 
not established beyond dispute. The well-known s7o^a in Gjta, “ChdiUTcarnyam 
mayasrishlam gunal^arma vibhdgasah ” can be interpreted to mean that the four-fold classi- 
fication is based not on birth but on guna or the aptitude and functions of man. In this 
s'/o^a Sri Krishna is made to say that the formation of four varnas as hereditary castes is 
not a natural creation but an artificial arrangement made by man. Its original object was 
division of labour among the people, intended to promote their welfare in the most efficient 
manner possible. It was purely an economic organization, unconnected with social and 
religious matters. It did not prohibit intermarriage or interdining between the different 
classes of the people to whom different functions were allotted, nor did it recognize these 
functions as the hereditary occupations of the particular classes. The conditions under 
which the Aryans found themselves when they came to India were such as would not 
admit of any restrictions being placed on their matrimonial and other social customs. The 
number of women who came with them being too few, they had to marry the women of the 
indigenous tribes. Free mingling of the two peoples and unrestricted intermarriage and inter- 
dining had perforce to be allowed. The conquerors and the conquered thus merged into 
one united community. This happy state of affairs did not, however, last long. When the 
numerical strength of the immigrants increased by the addition of the progeny of mixed 
marriages, racial prestige began to lassert itself and induced the fair-skinned 
Aryans and their half-bred progeny to close their ranks against the 
further admission of dark-skinned aborigines into their society. In this manner 
must have commenced the practice of endogamy and the seed of caste system, as 
we now know it, must have been sown. By this time numerous sub-divisions of people 
formed by the interbreeding of the fair Aryans and the dark aborigines and their 
progeny, must have come into existence, the number of occupations might have also 
multiplied to meet the growing needs of the people, and might have been distributed 
among the sub-divisions according to their capacity and intelligence. Each of such sub- 
divisions must have ultimately formed an endogamous group, having a definite occupation 
which gradually became hereditary. Thus probably was the edifice of caste system 
completed in the course of several centuries. Once formed on these lines, the system 
found a fertile soil to grow on and it did grow vigorously and assumed the shape and size 
in which we find it to-day. The priestly class who wielded tremendous influence over 
the masses in those ancient days, as in modern times, carefully nursed the tender 
plant of caste, invented methods and formulated rules for its protection, invested 
them with religious sanctity and codified them in smrithis as inviolable laws of God. 
Thus the original harmless division of the people into different classes on a purely 
occupational basis necessitated by economic considerations, was later transformed, under 
the influence of racial difference and the desire for the preservation of purity of breed 
into the rigid caste system. R. C. Dutt attributes the creation and growth of caste 
to the influence of thei priestly class. This is what he says. “Priestly supremacy threw 
its coils round and round the nation from its early youth, and the nation never attained that 
political and social freedom and strength which marked the ancient nations of Europe 
But the worst results of priestly supremacy were not brought in a day. We see the 
dark cloud forming itself at the close of the Vedic period. We see it increasing 
in strength and volume in the Epic period. But it is only in the Puranic period 
which followed the Buddhist era that it threw an utter impenetrable gloom over 
a gifted but ill-fated nation. The Kshatriyas made a mighty attempt to throw 
Brahmanism overboard, and adopted Buddhist religion all over the land With the 
extinction of Buddhism such attempts seemed to end, and priestly supremacy be 
ten times worse than before. ”+ y i e 


^ Ganira Pi'a'^ad. lor. r\f,. {>. 8. 
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464. The extinction of Buddhism more or less coincided with the appjearance of 
the Muhammadans on the scene. At the beginning of the eighth century Arabs from 
Bassrah crossed the Indus, overran Sindh and advanced into Rajputana. Though they 
were defeated by young Bappa, the crescent of Islam had risen over India’s horizon 
and marked the beginning of a new era. In the centuries that followed the first invasion 
of the Muhammadans, India witnessed an incessant struggle between the invading 
Muslims and the native Hindus, and in this struggle the necessity arose for making 
the caste rules more rigorous than ever to prevent the fusion of the two antagonistic 
elements in the population. Thus during the period of Muhammadan invasion which coin- 
cided with the overthrow of Buddhism and the revival of Hinduism which aimed at the 
consolidation and preservation of the ancient Hindu ideals and customs suitably modified 
to meet the changed conditions, the Indians must have been compelled by the force of 
circumstances to take measures to ensure their communal compactness and protect their 
religion. They must have, therefore, raised, in the words of Rabindranath Tagore, 

“those protective embankments round their marriage system” and enforced strict 
observance of the rules of the caste system and other socio-religious customs. 

465. In any discussion of the caste system a few outstanding facts will force 
themselves on one’s attention. First of all there is the fact that ChathurvaTnyam or the 
four-fold division of the people existed only in Aryavartha in the Vedic age, when 
the division was based on occupation and not on birth. By the time the real caste 
system was established numerous sub-divisions, formed by the interbreeding of the Aryans 
and the aborigines and their progeny, had come into existence and each of them had had 
a separate occupation allotted to it. Thus, when caste system assumed its present 
form there were not the traditional four castes, but many times that number. 

Chathurvarna even in those days was only imaginary and not real. Till the caste 
rules were made rigorous during the Muhammadan invasion in the Puranic period the 
raising of a man born in a lower caste to a higher caste, if he possessed the necessary 
aptitude and mental discipline, was possible. Each caste had no doubt a traditional 
occupation. But the economic laws of supply and demand must have always operated 
and the intrusion of one caste into the occupational sphere of another must have taken 
place whenever these laws were disturbed, as they must have been in the past as at 
present, by the increase of population and the multiplication of man’s needs with the 
growth of civilization. It is well to remember these facts when we consider the question 
of the caste system in Southern India presently. 

466. Aryavartha was conquered by the Aryans, but Southern India was not. In Caste in 
Northern India Aryan immigrants fought against the aborigines, subjugated them, colo- Southern India, 
nized their country, and imposed their religion on them. It was long after they settled 

in the north that they migrated to the south. They came in small numbers, and by 
peaceful persuasion penetrated into the territories occupied by the Dravidians. The 
Aryans did not attempt to conquer the Dravidians nor did they try to force their 
religion and culture on them. The two races exchanged their social and religious 
customs and practices and fused together. 

The present population of Southern India contains three distinct racial types, the 
pre-Dravidian, the Dravidian and the Aryan. The remnants of the primitive tribes now found 
in the jungles are the nearest representatives of the pre-Dravidians. TTie Pulaya, the 
Paraya and other Depressed Classes, who are now grouped under the designation 
“ Adi-Dravida, ” are predominantly pre-Dravidian in type but contain some Dravidian 
blood also. The Nayar, the Vellala and other clean castes represent as nearly as possible 
the true Dravidian type, no doubt with a large admixture of Aryan blood. The Namputiri 
Brahman is the best available representative of the Aryan type. TTie origin of 
the pre-Dravidians is still a disputed question. Some anthropologists consider them as 
indigenous to Southern India, while others connect them with the Negritos of Malaysia 
who are supposed to have come over round the Bay of Bengal to the Himalayan slopes 
and gradually spread over the Peninsula. As regards the E)ravidians it is held by some 
anthropologists that they migrated to India from some part of the Mediterranean 
basin in the remote past long before the Aryan invasion. 

467. Dr. Gilbert Slater in his book called The Diaoidian Element in Indian 
Culture says, “ After much controversy it is now, I believe, generally agreed that the 
main racial element in the Dravidian population is a branch of the Mediterranean race, 
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if that term be understood in its most extended sense, or at least a closely allied race. ”=*= 
The question, by which route did the Dravidians come to India, is not of importance 
to our present discussion. It is quite immaterial to our purpose whether they came by 
the land route through Baluchistan to Northern India or by the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea to the mouth of the Indus and spread southwards. It will suffice for our purpose 
to remember that the Dravidians settled in Southern India and developed a civilization 
of their own long before the Aryans came to India. On this question of Dravidian 
civilization Dr. Gilbert Slater says : — 

The following conclusions then appear toibe indicated by the evidence cited ; — 

(1) That there was in India at the time of the Aryan Invasions a Dravidian civiliza- 
tion of a more elaborate and developed character than the civilization, if. civilization it can be 
called, of the Arj-ans. 

(2) That in so far as this Dravidian civilization was derived from outside sources its 
origin is to be traced to Egypt and Mesopotamia, linked up with India by sea commerce. 

(3) That Dravidian :!civilization resembled that of Egj'pt and Mesopotamia in the 
importance of the influence exerted in its evolution by religious ideas, and in the dominance of a 
priestly class or caste. 

(4) That the first step towards the linking up of India with Egj'pt was accomplished 
when the EgjqDtians navigated the Red Sea, and reached the Land of Punt. The Dravidians 
themselves were early navdgators, though on a more modest scale, and. as Elliot Smith has 
sho-wn, their earliest boats were copied from Egj-ptian models. In this connection it should be 
noticed that the long chain of backwatera on the West Coast supply a sort of elementarj- school 
of navigation, and the stead\’ wind from the shore during the period of the north-east monsoon 
is a strong encouragement to those who have learnt their first lessons in those backwaters k> 
proceed to the second adventure on the open sea, which is further stimulated by the great 
abundance of excellent fish on that coast.! 

468. In pre-Aryan Dravidian India there was no caste system as it is understood 
now. There might have existed, as Dr. Slater thinks, a “priest-magician class” who per- 
formed the priestly functions and exercised considerable influence over the masses, but there 
is no ground to believe that this class was a hereditary caste like those which came into 
existence in the later periods of Aryan civilization. On the other hand, there is sufficient 
evidence in ancient Tamil literature to show that the Dravidians who occupied practically 
the whole of Southern India in ancient times were a homogeneous race, speaking a common 
language. They observed no caste distinction but divided themselves into groups accord- 
ing to the occupations they followed and suited to the conditions of the regions in which 
they lived. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar who made a careful study of the Tamils (Dravidians) 
says, “The ancient Tamils noted that the habitable parts of the earth’s surface were 

divisible into five natural regions 

The five regions were called (1) Kurinji, the hill country, (2) Palai, the dry 
waterless region, (3) Mullah the wooded land between the high lands and the low 
lands, (4) Marudan, the lower courses of rivers, and (5) Neydal, the littoral tract, that 
which skirts the sea.”t Kurinji, the hilly region, was inhabited by the Kuravar (hunters) 
Palai, the desert, by the Maravar (fighting men) and Kalvar (thieves), Mullai, the forest 
land, by the Idayar and the Kurumbar (cowherds and shepherds), Marudan, the low lying 
regions, by the Uiavar, the Kdralar and the Velldlar (agriculturists), and Neydal, the 
littoral area, by the Pafadavar (fishermen). Thus, according to the occupations followed 
by the ancient Dravidians they were divided into hunters, fighting men, herdsmen 
agriculturists, and fishermen. But there was no difference between them except in their 
occupations. They belonged to the same race and spoke the same language. In course of 
time the country of the Dravidians (Tamils), or T amilakam as it was called in ancient 
Tamil literature, became divided into three separate kingdoms under the rulership of three 
dynasties, Cliolas, Cheias and Pandyas. Says Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, “The Solas 
were an agricultural tribe (Vellalar) who lived in the valley of Kaviri and had the Alti 
(Bauhinea Racemosa), the characteristic flower of that region, as their emblem The 
Seras were men of the hill region extending from the upper reaches of the tributaries of 
the Kaviri to the west coast of South India, of which the palmyrah is the characteristic 
tree, and they had the palmyrah (leaf and flower) as their emblem. The Pandyas were the 
coast people (Paradavar) inhabiting the southernmost region of India, where the margosa 
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is the characteristic tree and fishing is the chief occupation, and the carp and the margosa 
were their emblems.”* It appears that intermarriage between these tribes was quite 
common in ancient times. Even the royal families are said to have had intermarriages. 

469. Caste system was introduced in South India by the Aryans. The date of 
their migration to the south is uncertain, but it was certainly long after the Dravidians had 
settled in the land and evolved their civilization. The Aryans came in small numbers, 
and the advance guard probably belonged to the priestly class. They tried to impose 
their religion on the native population, but meeting with opposition they compromised with 
the Dravidians, and incorporated into their religious worship some of the Dravidian_ forms. 
TTie Agamika cult was substituted for the Vedic fire cult and Hinduism based on Agamas 
was evolved. The Aryan method of making offerings to gods by repeating, mantras 
appealed to the Dravidians, and the Aryan priests, therefore, found no difficulty in getting 
themselves recognized as priests by the Dravidians. Thus arose a distinct priestly class 
in Dravidian India, the forerunners of the Brahmans. 

470. We have seen that in Northern India Chathurvarna was a myth. When caste 
was begun to be shaped out of the nebulous state of society in that region the number of 
groups occupying different occupations were so many that numerous castes, instead of the 
traditional four, had to be recognized. When the Aryans came to the south they had 
already evolved a system of manifold caste divisions and, naturally, it was this system that 
the Dravidians copied from the Aryans. The division of the people of South India into 
four castes. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vais’yas and Sudras, was never in vogue. Caste system 
was brought into existence here first by the formation of the Brahman caste and then the 
Kshatriyas, and lastly by recognizing each group of people following a specific occupation 
as a separate caste. The circumstances which led to the formation of the caste system does 
not warrant the inference of Chathurvarna having been found at any time in India either in 
the north or in the south. It existed only in law-books and other scriptures and not in practice. 
As in Northern India, so in Southern India also, caste rules were not enforced strictly lor 
a long time after its introduction. The fact that the mother of Shenkuttuvan, the Chefa king 
who reigned in the sixth century A, D., was the daughter of a Chola king shows that inter- 
marriages between tribes and castes were allowed in those days. Pathittippathu and 
Mariimegalai, ancient Tamil works of the sixth and seventh centuries, speak of Choja kings 
having fallen in love with Naga ladies. This would not have been possible if caste rules 
had been rigid then as they became later on. We have already seen that caste system 
acquired its rigidity in Northern India during the Puranic period, with the commencement 
of Muhammadan invasion. Probably about that time the South Indian people also began 
to enforce the strict observance of caste rules. 

471. Ancient Tamil works speak of Southern India as Tamilakam (Dravidian or 
Tamil country). The West Coast or Kerala, being generally a hilly region, was called 
Kurinji and the people who inhabited it were the Kuravar who lived by hunting. Barri- 
caded from the rest of the Dravidian stock by a long range of mountains, (the Western 
Ghats) they in course of time developed a culture of their own. Like the collateral 
branches of the Dravidian race who occupied the territories beyond the Ghats, they too 
at first had no caste system. There was a priestly class to minister to their religious needs 
but it was not separated from the rest of the people and elevated to the position of a 
hereditary caste. The early Aryan immigrants to Keraja belonged to the priestly class 
now represented by the Namputiris. They identified themselves with the local people and 
adopted many of their manners and imposed on them some of their own in turn. The two 
cultures fused together and formed a homogeneous whole. Socially, a distinction was 
maintained between the two sections of the population, and the Namputiris, being the 
priestly order, wielded great influence over the masses. As in the rest of South India the 
kings were absorbed into the Kshatriya caste. The people were divided into groups 
according to the nature of the occupation they followed and each group was given a caste 
name. Thus the bulk of the population who originally formed one community was split up 
into a number of castes. It is significant that there is no Vais'ya caste in Kerala. Genuine 
ancient literature makes no mention of castes in Kerala. Books treating of caste system 
are really productions of recent times dressed in the cloak of antiquity. These books, e. g., 
Keralolpathi, “ a work of comparatively recent date and of more than doubtful authority ,” 
in the words of Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Menon, the author of The History of Kerala, 
refer to the existence in Kerala, besides the two small castes of Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
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only of Sudras. In other words, the large majority of the people, whatever be their 
occupation, were stamped as Sudras. TTie so-called Sudras of Kefala do not consist of a 
single caste or even of a group of sub-castes, but of a number of distinct unconnected castes. 
Some of them, from the nature of their traditional occupations, could not possibly be 
brought under Sudras. The real position seems to be, as has already been observed in 
regard to the castes in Southern India, that the Chathurvarna system or the division of the 
people into four castes has never existed in Kefala. There are Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
and a number of other castes, of whom some could certainly be included under 
Kshatriyas or Vaisyas and some others under Sudras. The principle of treating each group 
following a particular occupation as a separate caste and of prohibiting intermarriage and 
interdining between different castes was introduced in Kefala by the Aryan immigrants. 
Once started the system developed on the usual lines and in course of time became an 
inseparable part of the social fabric. 

472. Kefala is generally considered to be the most caste-ridden part of India. 
This inference is generally drawn by outside observers from the prevalence, in a more 
accentuated form in Kefala than elsewhere, of touch and distance pollution between higher 
and lower castes and from the denial to the polluting castes of the right of entering into and 
worshipping in the Hindu temples. It is true that in these two respects Kefala is a worse 
sinner than the rest of India ; but it must be remembered that the geographical position of 
this territory and the social structure of its people are such as have helped the perpetuation 
of these customs in all their rigidity. Hedged in between the sea on one side and the 
Western Ghats on the other Kefala was practically cut off from the rest of India till 
roads and railways were opened and other means of communication established under the 
British rule. Again, unlike the other parts of India, Kefaja was more or less free from 
foreign invasions. Thus, the factors which contributed to the levelling up of differences 
between different sections of people did not operate in Kefaja. The Namputiri Brahmans, 
though comparatively few in number, are the most influential caste in Kefala. TTiey are 
the highest authorities in all religious matters. They are mostly landlords, owners of 
extensive tracts of land which they lease out to tenants for cultivation. The relation between 
the landlord and the tenant is such that the former can domineer over the latter and enforce 
his will. The position of the tenant is somewhat better in Travancore than in Malabar or 
Cochin, and yet he is not beyond the grip of the landlord. The Namputifis who exercise 
such tremendous influence over the general masses in religious, social and economic spheres 
are, as a rule, conservative in their habits and orthodox in their religion. They are well 
educated in Sanskrit and the vernacular, but very few have taken to English education and 
come under the influence of Western civilization. It is no wonder that Kefaja and its 
people, placed under such circumstances, have persisted in the preservation and protection 
of the ancient customs. But chanps have now set in and are proceeding vigorously and 
rapidly. Caste barriers are breaking down. On public highways, in courts of law, and 
in representative institutions the highest Namputifi Brahman mingles freely with the lowest 
of the Depressed Classes. Among the younger section of the Namputifis who have imhued 
the spirit of the times, the feeling is growing strong for the radical reform of their social and 
religious practices. 

473. The social reform movement is now a common feature of all the castes and 
communities in Travancore- Most of them have organized associations on caste or 
communal basis and are carrying on vigorous propaganda for the betterment of their social 
religious, economic and political conditions. The Nayars were the first to organize a caste 
associaton for these purposes. Following them the Namputifis, Kshatriyas, Ilavas, Pulayas 
and other castes, and Christians, Muslims and other communities have also formed associa- 
tions, so that at present there is hardly any caste or community in this State without an 
association of its own for self-advancement in social and political spheres. 

474. The fusion of sub-castes is a common creed of all caste associations and is the 
one subject which is engaging their most prominent attention. Fusion is advocated both 
on social and political grounds. Socially, it is considered desirable that all petty differences 
between sub-divisions should be wiped out and one common caste formed. Politically 
such a fusion will increase the numerical strength of the caste and enhance its importance 
in the body politic. The Nayars were the first in the field of social reform. Their leaders 
have preached the fusion of sub-castes for well-nigh half a century and their efforts have 
now been crowned with success. In the census of 1901 as many as 1 16 sub-divisions of 
Nayars were recorded and in the present census only two have been returned. Similarly 
among Ilavas and many other castes the numerous sub-divisions returned in 1901* 
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census have all disappeared. The disappearance of these sub-divisions from the census 
schedules betokens corresponding changes in social customs also. Some of these castes 
who have made rapid progress in social reform, such as Nayars and Ilavas, have removed 
all taboos on intermarriage and interdining between the sub-castes, which they punctiliously 
observed some thirty years ago. Other castes like the Namputiris and Kshatriyas who have 
been somewhat slow in their march towards social reform have also now become alive to 
the importance of the fusion of sub-castes, and their associations, e. g., the Namputiri 
Yogakshema Sabha, are freely advocating the adoption of this reform. In whichever 
direction one may turn one hears the incessant cry for the fusion of sub-castes and among 
many castes it has already become a fait accompli, while among others the work has been 
commenced and before another census comes round the goal will have been reached. 

Travancore can rightly claim the proud position of being the vanguard in this field of social 
reform in India. This is but the beginning, and the next step will be the fusion of the 
allied castes. There are already indications that some sections of the people have begun 
to move forward in this direction also. 

475. One notable example of a successful attempt towards the fusion of allied castes Fusion of castes 
following the same occupation has been noticed among the Hindu castes of the fishing following the 
community. They are the Arayas, Mafakkans, Mukkuvas, Nulayas, and Valas. The t^n.^ 
traditional occupation of these castes is fishing, but they have all along been recognized as 

distinct castes with no intermarriage between them. The educated youth of these castes 
have recently started an agitation to unite them, perhaps for political purposes, into the 
Afaya caste. They carried on vigorous propaganda before the present census to persuade 
the Maiakkans, Mukkuvas, Nulayas and Valas to state their caste name as Aiaya to the 
enumerators. The returns show that their attempts have been partially successful. The 
numbers of Maiakkans and Mukkuvas returned at this census are far less than those at the 
last, while the number of Arayas shows a proportionately larger increase. The fact that 
most of the Maiakkans and Mukkuvas have been returned under Aiaya in the census 
schedules does not necessarily mean that the social fusion of these castes has 
been accomplished or is likely to be accomplished in the near future. Social 
customs die hard. Union for political purposes may not, therefore, immediately lead 
to union for social purposes also. It, however, opens up the way to such a union 
and indicates the possibility of its accomplishment if social reformers persist in their 
efforts. A similar move towards the amalgamation of some of the washermen castes, 
such as Vannan, Mannan, Neriyan, Pafavan, etc., under a common caste called 
"Varnavar” was also made by some young members of these communities just before 
the present census, but it did not meet with success. Only 166 persons have chosen to 
return themselves under this new caste name. Young people who have preached this 
reform are not likely to be dis-spirited. They aim at amalgamation mainly for political 
purposes and are, therefore, not likely to turn away from the path on which they have 
started. I can fully visualise the possibility of the spirit of the .Araya and Varnava youth 
spreading to the younger generation of other castes and of their starting propaganda for the 
unification of the allied castes following the same occupation, initially for political purposes, 
which may probably lead ultimately to social fusion as well. 

476. The people generally are not yet prepared to countenance the total abolition classifying 
of the caste system and accept an alternative classification either on occupational or any population by 
other basis. Occupation is not a safe guide to determine the affinity of castes. There are 

castes totally differing from one another ethnically and socially but following the same 
traditional occupation. Such castes, under the present conditions and perhaps for a long 
time to come, will not unite socially. For example, among the barbers and the washer- 
men there are Tamilians and Malayalis. Their language, mode of living, system of 
inheritance and other social customs are so divergent that it is practically impossible for the 
two sections to unite into a common caste. They even resent the idea of such a grouping 
though it be only for census purposes. They know that the census report is the record on 
which government bases its future policy of social and political development and in such 
a record they want the strength and position of each caste which forms a social unit to be 
correctly recorded. Castes following the same occupation are found in different stages of 
advancement. Some are educationally very backward and have not had their due share of 
representation in government service and democratic institutions. If they are classed with the 
more advanced castes who occupy a position of vantage, simply on the ground of their follow- 
ing the same occupation, their interests will surely suffer and in the struggle for existence they 
may even be stamped out of existence. Such an apprehension does exist in the minds of 
the Backward and Depressed Classes. It will vanish only when the people as a whole have 
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been sufficiently educated to be able to forget their caste feelings and subordinate indivi- 
dual and communal interests to national welfare. Such a happy time has not yet come. 
Caste feelings are still rampant in spite of the stray streaks of social reform visible in some 
sections of the society. From the standpoint of the people the return of caste in census 
schedules is, therefore, essential. Census authorities cannot ignore existing facts and force 
upon an unwilling people a scheme of classification which is out of tune with the prevailing 
conditions. 

The practical difficulty of classifying population by occupation has also to be 
recognized. If the criterion is to be the traditional occupation, there are castes whose 
traditional occupation cannot be specified and others who have had a definite traditional 
occupation have discarded it and taken to other occupations. If, on the other hemd, classi- 
fication is to be based on the present occupation, difficulty will arise on account of the 
changes taking place in occupations as necessity arises. Such a classification, even if it be 
possible, will exhibit the curious phenomenon of including under a group incompatible 
elements like a high-class Brahman and an untouchable Pulayan. Such a grouping will 
only create an atmosphere of unreality and is not going to do any good to anybody. 

Substitution of 477^ 'J'Jjg present census has witnessed a clear manifestation of a general desire among 

names for oid. the castes in the lower rungs of the social ladder to throw off their old names and assume 
new ones with a view to improve their position and status in society. This desire must 
have existed and manifested itself at the previous censuses also. Probably, it was not so 
intensive or insistent as at present and the then Census Commissioners found it possible to 
pay no heed to the claims put forward and adhere to a no-change policy. But at the 
present census my experience has been quite different. Petition after petition was sent in by 
various castes setting forth what appeared to me to be cogent reasons for the change they 
advocated in their caste name. Traditions were recalled, pufanas were quoted, opinions 
of great men were ferretted out and judgments of the High Court were extracted, all 
purporting to justify the change and refute the arguments for no change. The clamour for 
change was so loud and persistent that I could not possibly adopt a non-possumus attitude 
in the matter. Some changes in names have, therefore, been adopted and this has been 
done in accordance with the decision of the conference of Census Officers held at Delhi 
on the 7th and 8th of January 1931. The Conference recorded, “Many castes will be 
returned at this census under new names. Where it is merely a new name for a complete 
caste the name adopted by the caste as a whole may be given first with others, including 
the terms necessary for reference to previous figures, after it in brackets,” 

The motives which prompted the advocates of the change of caste names, when 
analysed, will be found to fall under one or other of the following categories. ( I ) The 
desire to rise in the social ladder. The artizan classes comprising the carpenters, black- 
smiths, goldsmiths, and others who were included under the common name of Kammala 
at the last census desired to have their name changed into Viswakarma or Vis'wabrahman. 
TTiey wear the sacred thread and try to emulate the Brahmans in other respects as well. 
This is clearly an indication of the desire of the Kammala community to raise themselves 
to the status of the Brahmans, though the latter do not admit them into their fold. (2) 
The desire to wash off the stigma attached to the old name. This is evidently the under- 
lying motive of the Channan to change his name into Nadar, of the Parayan to assume the 
name of Sambavar and of the Pulayan to become Cheramar. (3) The desire to be 
dissociated from the lower caste which has adopted the name of a higher caste. In South 
Travancore there are two castes by name Kavathi and Chackaravar. The former are 
barbers by profession and the latter traders. At the last census a number of persons of 
the Kavathi caste returned themselves as Chackaravar which the Chackaravar caste 
resented. At this census the genuine Chackaravar wanted to be separated from the 
spurious variety and therefore adopted a new name, Keralamuthali. It remains to be seen 
what they will do at the next census if the intruders pursue their game and appear under 
Keralamuthali in the census schedules. There is no doubt that it is the general wish of 
the genuine Chackaravar to change their caste name. This is evident from the fact that 
3,005 persons have been returned under the new name at this census. (4) The desire 
to restore an ancient name which a caste has lost in course of time by fortuitous circum- 
stances. This is really the cause of the appearance of the caste called “Velakldthalanayar” 
at this census. This is a barber caste resembling the Nayars in all social and religious 
customs. Tradition has it that this caste was originally part of the Nayar community and 
became separated from it and formed a distinct endogamous group on account of its 
occupation. In the meanwhile, the barber caste of the Tamil country who went by the 
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name of Ampattan migrated to Travancore and carried on their profession alongside the 
local barbers. The two communities, however, remained as separate entities, but in 
common parlance both of them came to be called Ampattan because of the identity of 
the occupation they followed. The Malayali barbers now want to resume their original 
name, “Velakkithalanayar.” Practically all of them have been returned under this name 
at the present census. 

478. Out of the total population of 3,1 34,837 Brahmanic Hindus, 4,065 persons, 
or 1 3 per 1 0,000, refused to return their caste. Though the proportion is small the fact 
that even such a small number professes to have given up caste is a significant and novel 
feature of this census. At none of the previous censuses was found a single Hindu who 
did not consider himself or herself to be within the pale of the caste system, but at present 
4,065 persons appear to have walked over the fence and shaken off the caste shackles. Sri 
Narayana Guru, the spiritual leader of the Ilava community, was a powerful exponent of 
the doctrine “One caste — one religion — one God for man.” He took into his Asramam 
men of all castes and admitted into his temples all persons without distinction of caste or 
creed. The flavas, as a class, having been influenced by his teachings, have greatly 
reformed their religious and social customs, but have remained within the fold of Hinduism 
subject to the limitations of the caste system. The younger generations have, however, 
begun to show signs of revolt. Some of them, at least, are giving expression to their 
desire to break away from the orthodox Hindu religion and the caste system which is in- 
evitably associated with it Even among the higher castes the tendency to annihilate caste 
distinction is making itself visible at times. At a conference of Nayars held about a year 
ago a proposition was moved to the effect that all persons who speak Malayalam and 
follow Malayali customs should be admitted into the Nayar community. But the opposition 
was so overwhelming that the mover was obliged to withdraw his proposition. At a similar 
conference of the Nayars held recently the same resolution was moved and carried by a 
large majority. Just before the present census some of these radical social reformers 
tried, through the columns of the local newspapers, to persuade the public to refrain from 
returning their caste. The response to their appeal was no doubt meagre, but the fact that 
such an appeal was made shows that there are persons who are opposed to the caste system, 
and their number is likely to increase as time goes on. In spite of these various forces 
which have been operating for the break-up of the citadel of caste, census operators did 
not find more than 1 3 persons in every 1 0,000 Hindus who were prepared to say that they 
had no caste. With the vast majority of them the caste is still a live question. 

479. Caste system would not have given rise to all the present polemics and bitterness which 
of feelings if it had remained, as it was originally intended to be, a mere social arrange- caste exclusixe- 
ment imposing certain restrictions on the selection of one’s bride and the choice of persons 

with whom one could eat and drink. It came into existence as a normal child, but un- 
fortunately it soon developed some abnormal excrescences and became the monstrosity that 
we see to-day. The grading of castes according to an imaginary scale of social prece- 
dence, stamping one caste as high and another as low, declaring some castes as untouchable 
and even as unapproachable and denying them the ordinjiry rights and privileges of citizens, 
these are the features which have brought the caste system into disrepute. Tlie spread of 
education, instead of helping the break-up of the barriers separating one caste from another, 
has only strengthened them in some respects. Sub-castes are no doubt getting fused into 
wider castes, but these latter show no signs yet of fusion. They remain as exclusive as 
evo". Education has aroused the civic consciousness of the people. The castes which 
have been kept suppressed have begun to assert their rights and press for their due share in 
the administration of the country. They are unwilling to coalesce with other castes for 
fear of being further suppressed and wiped out of existence. Each caste wants to con- 
tinue as a separate unit of the. body politic so that its interests may not suffer from want of 
advocacy. This desire is a natural instinct for self-preservation and self-advancement. 

Each individual possesses this instinct and the individuals constituting a caste exhibit it in 
a collective form. Individuals could unite into a nation without the intermediate agency 
of the caste, but only when the inequalities created by past action have been removed and 
opportunities for advancement are provided to all alike. The children of a father 
will feel happy and contented if the father gives equal opportunities to all to educate them- 
selves and settle in life. If, on the other hand, the father confers special favour on one son 
and neglects another, the latter will naturally revolt against the father, ill-feeling will grow 
between the brothers, and a united family will become impossible. This is exactly the con- 
dition of the society in India at present. The people are divided into communities on the 
basis of religion and race, and in each religion they are again divided into castes. Chris- 
tianity recognizes no caste distinction, and yet even among] Christians, especially in some 
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sections of them, in this State at any rate, caste rules are being observed. There is no 
intermarriage or interdining, for example, between Cheramar and Sambavar Christians. 
To safeguard their political interests these Christians want their caste to be recognized by 
the authorities. Representatives of the Christian converts from Depressed Classes have sent 
up petitions requesting me to show their caste in the Census Report. The enumerators 
found no difficulty in recording the caste of the large majority of Christians. When ques- 
tioned they readily mentioned the caste or tribe to which they belonged. Their object in 
returning the caste in the census is political rather than social. The backward Christians 
fear that they wdll be swamped by the advanced sections of the Christian community in the 
struggle for political privileges and proportionate representation in Government service, if 
they do not stand out as independent units. It is merely this feeling that keeps asunder the 
different castes of the Hindu community and the same feeling operates among the various 
sections of the Christians as well, especially among the Backward Classes, and prevents 
them from coalescing with the more advanced sections. Herein lies the root cause of the 
persistence of the caste system. 

cartM returned Imperial Table XVII which deals with the caste, tribe, race and nationality 

and number of the population has been compiled from the entries in column 8 of the census schedule. The 
TawTxYl'r instructions to the enumerators for filling up this column were ; — “For Indians enter caste as 
ordinarily understood, but for wide castes enter sub-castes also. The caste titles— Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisyaand Sudra — are usually insufficient by themselves. For other subjects of 
the Empire and for foreigners, enter race, as “Anglo-Indian,” “Canadian,” “Goanese,” 
“Turkish,” etc. For Indians such as some Christians who have neither caste nor tribe, enter 
“Indian.’’ Thetendencyforthefusion of sub-castes was clearlyperceptible in this State and the 
enumerators were, therefore, specially instructed to note down the general caste as well as the 
particular sub-caste to which a person belonged if this information could be got, so that the 
figures for sub-castes might be compared with those of previous censuses if possible. The 
attempt, I must admit, has not been altogether successful. As has been observed in a 
previous paragraph, some castes have already accomplished the complete fusion of sub-castes 
and others have made considerable progress in this direction. The enumerators often 
found it difficult to ascertain the exact sub-caste to which a person belonged and the figures 
for the sub-castes given in the table should not, therefore, be taken as absolutely correct. 
In regard to the main castes, however, there is no room to suspect the accuracy of the 
figures except in the case of a few castes whose number must have been swelled up by 
additions from other allied castes. These wall be noticed when those specific castes are 
considered. 

The total number of castes returned by the Hindus is nearly 500, and of these only 
77 have been shown in the table. Others have been clubbed together and are shown under 
minor castes, the total strength of which, however, is only 3,83 1 . As a rule, only those 
castes whose population is less than 1 50 each have been included under this head . The 
numbers returned under some castes were so few that they could' be counted on 
one’s fingers. No useful purpose will be served by loading the table with separate figures 
for all these unimportant castes. Most of them are foreigners, mainly labourers who have 
come from the Tamil districts to the tea and rubber estates in the High Range for 
temporary employment. The ordinary Travancorean has no interest in them. Even 
their caste names will sound strange to him. Names like Daivathathikulam, Kuthukula- 
sabbayar, T haligotram, etc., which have been found entered in the schedules are quite 
unknown in Travancore. In the case of Primitive Tribes figures are given for all of them 
by religion, however small their number be. 

The castes, tribes and races are given in the table in their alphabetical order. In 
accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner for India the total of each 
caste or tribe is given first and below it the sub-totals by religion. 

The variations in numbers of important castes since 1901 and the proportion of 
each to the population of the State are shown in Subsidiary Table I at the end of this 
chapter. In Subsidiary Table II are given the numbers of the different Hindu castes and 
tribes who follow makkathayam, . marumakkathayam, and mixed or doubtful system of 
inheritance. 

Description and 481. A detailed description of the characteristics and customs of the castes is not 
main castes! attempted here. All that I propose to do is to give a brief account of the traditions relating 
tribes and to the origin and migration of important castes and their marriage customs as far as it 
has been possible to gather them from personal enquiries and past records. 
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482. The Hindus may be broadly divided into three main classes, namely, Hindns. 
Brahmans, other Hindus, and Depressed Classes, as shown in State Table II given at the 

end of Imperial Tables Volume. Their numbers, according to the present census, are 
68,072, 1,279,436 and 1,787,380 respectively. 

483. in the previous censuses Brahmans were classified by their mother-tongue. Brahman. 
At this census the Census Commissioner for India has prescribed a new method of classi- 
fication, according to which Brahmans are divided into two primary classes, “Pancha 
Dravida ” and “Pancha Gauda, ” and each of these is again sub-divided into groups and 
sub-groups. The Brahmans enumerated in Travancore have been brought under this new 
classification ; Maharashtra, Andhra, Dravida and Karnatika Brahmans being included in 
Pancha Dravida class; Gauda Saraswath Brahmans under Pancha Gauda class ; and 
Aryapattar, Namputiri, Potti and Tulu Brahmans who are of doubtful affinity being shown 

next to Pancha Dravida but not of it. The terms “Pancha Dravida” and “Pancha 
Gauda” are applied to the Brahmans who were found originally to the south and north of 
the Vindhya Range respectively. The different groups of Pancha Dravida Brahmans claim 
their descent from the Rishis of old. These groups are further divided into sub-groups 
each having a common gotra. The groups differ from one another in religious sect, 
language and place of origin. On the basis of religious sect the Pancha Dravida Brahmans 
are mainly divisible into Smarthas and Vaishnavas. The Smarthas who belong to the 
Advaitha school of philosophy of Sankaracharya are found in all the groups. The 
Vaishnavas are divided into two sects, the Sri V'aishnavas or Iyengars who are the follow- 
ers of Ramanujacharya and the Madhwas who follow the teachings of Madhwacharya. The 
Sri Vaishnavas are again sub-divided into Vadakalais and Thenkalais. Among all the 
groups of Brahmans the system of inheritance is makkalhdyam^ and monogamy is the rule, 
though polygamy is allowed in special circumstances. 

The total Brahman population at present is 68,072, forming only 2’2 per cent, of 
the Hindus or 1 ‘3 per cent, of the population of the State. At the previous censuses the 
Konkanis were shown separately from the Brahmans. They really belong to the Gauda 
Saraswath caste and have, therefore, been shown under Brahmans at this census. Includ- 
ing the Konkanis the Brahmans have increased by 1,989, or 3 per cent- during the 
last decade, while the increase in the previous decade (1911-1921) was only about 0‘3 
per cent. The low rate of increase in the Brahman community in Travancore is mainly 
due to the fact that excepting the Namputiris and small sections of the other classes who 
have permanently settled in the country, the others are only birds of passage migrating 
temporarily from beyond the Ghats either for business or for educational purposes. These 
temporary sojourners ordinarily leave their families in their native villages, and even those 
who do bring their families invariably marry their daughters to men of their own kith and 
kin outside the State. Brahmans generally have small families, in fact the smallest among 
the different castes. In some parts of the State, e. g., in Shenfeotta taluk, there is evidence 
of the size of the family among Brahmans being intentionally kept small, either by the 
adoption of artificial methods of birth control or by the prudential restraint exercised bv 
men. This may also be another cause of the low rate of increase in this caste. 

484. Before considering the different groups of the Pancha Dravida Brahmans, we Maiayala 
shall deal with the Malayala Brahmans who include Aryapattars, Namputiris, Psttis and 

Tulu Emprans, who are of doubtful affinity and are not included in Pancha Dravida or 
Pancha Gauda division. 

485. The first batch of Aryapattars are believed to have been brought into Kerala Aryapattar. 

by the Raja of Kodungallur (Cranganore). The only place in Travancore where this 

community is now found is Karunagapally taluk. TTie Aryapattars speak Malayalam and 
resemble the other Malayala Brahmans in dress and personal habits, and interdine with the 
Namputiris. Though the term Aryapattar implies a superior status among the Brahmans, 

in practice they are assigned an inferior position owing to their officiating as priests to 
certain non-Brahman communities. The number of Aryapattars returned at this census is 
only 95. 

486. Closely allied to the Aryapattars is another small sect of Brahmans found in Pattatyar. 

Thodupula taluk, known as Pattatyars. There are only four illams of these people con- 

sisting of eleven members, who are not in a flourishing condition now. It is said that their 
ancestors escaped from Calicut and took shelter in Travancore at the time of the invasion 

' MaTthithayam or patriarchy is the system under which descent is reckoned in the male line and a man’s 
property is inherited by his sons. Mnr-u.nia'kkuthayam or matriarchy i.s the system under which descent is reckoned in 
the female line and a man's property is inherited not by his sons but by his sister’s children. 

4t 
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of Malabar by Tippu, They were awarded a small pension by the Vadakumkur Raja. 
They resemble the Namputiris in every respect except that their women who are married 
to the Brahmans of Mysore or of the East Coast do not go and live in their husbands’ 
houses. Nor are their children entitled to any patrimony. ThereMs no age restriction for 
marriage, but widow marriage is not allowed. 

487. According to 'Ksfalamdhdtmyam the Namputiris are the most ancient settlers 
and the true Kerala Brahmans, who came with Parasufama from somewhere near Delhi. 
Tradition says that the first comers, being frightened by the aborigiiuil Naga tribe, fled 
from the country and that Parasurama brought another batch from Andhra Desa and 
introduced certain changes in their dress and manners so that they might not be re-admitted 
into their original fold if they returned to their native land. 

The Namputiris speak Malayalam, though certain inscriptions found in Travan- 
core contain expressions like ‘ Sommu' (property), ‘ ///om ’ (house), etc., which make it 
probable that they might have spoken Telugu originally. In their habits and manners the 
Namputiris differ considerably from the East Coast Brahmans. In the dress and the 
ornaments they wear and in being strictly gosha the Namputiri women are in striking contrast 
with those of Pancha Dravida Brahmans. Being the original Malabar Brahmans, 
Namputiris enjoy high privileges in the State religious functions. 

Generally, the eldest son of a Namputiri alone marries in the caste, and only 
under exceptional circumstances does a second or other younger son marry a caste wife. 
The other members contract marital relations with the Kshatriya, Ampalavasi or Nayar 
women. A Namputiri, if he has no issue by one wife, may have a second and even a 
third wife but cannot have a fourth, and if the circumstances are such as to necessitate a 
fourth marriage he must get his younger brother to marry. Ante-puberty marriage is 
not compulsory and a woman can remain unmarried without any social stigma attaching 
to her. 

The Namputiris are makkathayis, the attempt of Parasurama to introduce the 
matriarchal system among them having failed except in the case of a small section known 
as Payyannur Brahmans. Impartibility of property is the very essence of their system of 
inheritance. The Namputiris number only 8,481 at this census which is less than the 
number returned at the last census by 840 ; but it must be remembered that the increase 
in their number in 1921 was as much as 82'6 per cent. In view of their peculiar marriage 
custom such a large increase is quite improbable and the figure for 1 92 1 cannot, therefore, 
be accepted as correct. 

488. Potti includes all Malayaja Brahmans other than the Namputiris. There are 
three classes of Pottis according to the period of their settlement in the country, namely, 
( 1 ) Sthanathil Pottis or Pattillathu Pottis who, like the Namputiris, are the descendants of the 
earliest Brahman settlers, (2) Thiruvella Des'is who are later immigrants, and (3) the 
recent immigrants from Uppanangadi and Kasergode taluks in South Kanara, who 
are only Tulu Brahmans, but are also called Psttis or Emprans. The first two groups have 
adopted the customs and manners of Namputiris and have now been practically merged 
into that community. TTie number of Pottis returned at this census is ^450 while their 
numbers in 1921 and 1911 were 5,322 and 5,220 respectively. The increase in different 
decades is not very appreciable. This is so, probably because the younger generation 
of the early settlers, actuated by social reform motives to abolish the distinction between 
these two sub-divisions, may have returned themselves as Namputiris and not as Pottis 
and also because the recent immigrants do not generally migrate with their families and 
settle in the country permanently. 

489. The Tulu Brahmans come in batches from South Kanara, stay here for some 
time and then go back. They generally officiate as priests in temples. They resemble 
the East Coast Brahmans in their customs, habits and system of inheritance. Their present 
population in Travancore is 2,843 as compared with 2,557 at the last census. 

490. The different groups of the Pancha Dravida Brahmans are immigrants from 
other parts of India who came to Travancore in different periods and under different 
circumstances. Various inscriptions show that from time immemorial the South Indian 
kings brought large bodies of Brahmans from the Gangelic plains and settled them on the 
banks of the Kaveri and the Thampravarni, making large gifts of lands to them The 
Chera kings were unsurpassed in their reputation for charities which attracted Brahmans 
from the north and east even during very early ages. The rulers of Venad were as 
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zealous as the other kings in encouraging the settlement of Brahmans, as is evidenced by 
the numerous inscriptions, copper plates and Deva Sasanams found in South Travancore. 

The impartible nature of the Nayar tarwad was a handicap to all indigenous activities in 
commerce, and the want of local enterprise was another factor which facilitated the 
immigration of Brahmans from the neighbouring districts of Palghat, Coimbatore, Madura 
and Tinnevelly to Travancore in pursuit of trade, banking and other allied business. 

491. In social matters and religious ceremonies|the Andhras do not differ materially 

from the Tamil Brahmans. They colonized different parts of South India and Travancore BpE^man. 
during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings who gave them land and settled them in the Chola 
and Pandiyan kingdoms. They were attracted to Travancore by the charity of its rulers 
and the facilities that existed for trade in the country. Their number at this census is 
819 only. 

492. The Dravidas are the largest section of the Pancha Dravida Brahmans found D^avida 
in Travancore. They are divided into Smarthas and Vaishnavas, the former being theB^^ma.n. 
followers of Sankafacharya and the latter of Ramanujach^ya. They are also classified 
according to the Vedas they follow. There are the Rig Vsdis, the Yejur Vedis, and the 

Sama Vedis who differ from one another only in the forms of the rituals they observe. 

Again, territorially they are divided into several groups, such as, Vadamas, Braha- 
chafanam, Ashiasahasram, Sankithi, V addimas, etc. Each group is endogamous, but 
the members of the different groups are considered to be of the same social status and freely 
interdine. The Mukkaniers, Chdliers and Thalavakars who, unlike the other Tamil 
Brahmans, keep a tuft of hair on the front of the head, also belong to the Dravida group. 

The total population of Dravida Brahmans in Travancore now stands at 39 985 persons. 

The increase from the previous census is three per cent., which is the same as the increase 
recorded for the whole Brahman population. 

493. The followers of Madhwacharya, who form the Karnatika Brahman population Karnatika 
of Travancore, are, like the Maharashtra Brahmans, the descendants and relations of persons brahman, 
who held high positions of trust in the State service during the last century. Only 507 
persons of this group have been returned at this census. 

494. The Maharashtra Brahmans of Bombay, Mysore and Tanjore were appointed Maharashtra 
to high posts in the State service at different periods in her history and the present small 

colony of 729 persons of this group of Brahmans found in the country consists practically of 
the descendants of those officials. 

495. The only sub-division of Pancha Gauda Brahmans found in Travancore is the Pancba Gauda 
Safaswath or Konkanastha Brahmans. Their original home was Trihotrapuram or Brahman. 
Tirhut in Bihar. They are supposed to have been brought to Kefala by Paras’urama and 

settled in Gomanchala (Goa), Panchakrosa and Kus’asthali. It seems more probable 
that the original immigrants from Tirhut left their northern home after the rise of Buddhism. 

While they were enjoying lucrative trade in Goa the Portuguese commenced their religious 
persecutions which compelled these people to go further south and settle in Kanara and 
Calicut. But on account of the cold reception extended to them by the Zamorin they 
proceeded to Cochin and Travancore where they flourish even to-day. In marriage 
customs they are like the Tamil Brahmans. Pre-puberty marriage is compulsory widow 
remarriage and divorce are not permitted and the system of inheritance is makkathayam. 

They have their own temples which are very richly endowed. One peculiar custom 
among them is that their women cannot enter the temples. The Gauda Saraswath 
Brahmans (including those returned as Konkanis at the previous census) have increased from 
7,252 in 1921 to 9,163 in 1931, i. e., by 26-4 per cent. 

496. Under other Hindus are included all the non-Brahman castes other than the other Hindu*. 
Depressed Classes. Their number at this census is 1 ,279,436 constituting 40-8 per cent. 

of the Hindus or 25' 1 per cent, of the total population. The more important of these 
castes are dealt with below. 

497. The term “ Ampalavasl ” is a generic name applied to a number of sub-castes Ampalavasi. 
whose hereditary occupation is service in temples. Some of them wear the sacred thread 

and others do not. A few sections of them speak Tamil, follow Tamilian habits and 
customs and are makkathayis, while the majority of them are Malayalis and are 
marumakkathayis. The chief sub-castes are Adikal, Chakkyar, Kurukkal, Nampiyar, Pisharoti, 

Pushpakan and Variyar. Adikal, supposed to have been Brahmans originally, were 
degraded to Ampalvasi for having officiated as jB'iests in temples dedicated to Bhadrakali. 
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They wear the sacred thread and are makkathayis. ChakXydrs are believed to be the 
descendants of a Kshatriya father by a Brahman woman. They wear the sacred thread 
and are marumakkathayis. Kurukka^ consists of two sections, one speaking Malayalam 
and the other Tamil. Both the sections, it is said, were originally of the Tamilian stock 
imported from the East Coast for temple service. The members of the Tamil section wear 
the sacred thread and are makkathayis. The Malayalam-speaking section has adopted 
the Malayali habits and dress and follows maiumakkathayam. The Tamil Kurukkals are 
found in South Travancore and officiate as the priests of V^ellalars. Nampiydr also con- 
sists of Malayalam and Tamil-speaking sections. The former do net wear the sacred thread 
and are marumakkathayis. 1 he Tamil section is known as Nampiydns. They are found 
in South Travancore and officiate as priests in Saivite temples. They are like the Tamil 
Brahmans in their marriage customs, but they are considered to have been degraded from 
the Brahman caste for having partaken of the offerings to Siva. They are also known as 
Adi-Saiecs because they are believed to have settled in the Tamil land long before the 
advent of the other Brahmans. Pishdfoti is a small Vaishnavite community not wearing 
the sacred thread. They generally follow maiumakkathayam, but also makkathayam at 
times by special contract. Pushpakan is found in Central Travancore and follows 
maiumakkathayam. Vdfiyars are Saivites and do not wear the sacred thread. They are 
maiumakkathayis. Among them there is the peculiar custom of ‘ f^udivaippu ’ by which 
the husband can absorb the wife and children into his own tarwad. They will then 
inherit one-half of the properties of the husband’s tarwad, the other half going to his sisters 
and their children. Thus a makkathayam family is created in a maiumakkathayam tarwad. 
The term “ Vaiiyar ” or “ Vaiijar ” has been interpreted to be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word “ Paiswaja ’ meaning the native of a neighbouring country which is believed to be 
modern Persia. It is said that Paias'uiama, in his campaigns against the Kshatriyas, 
sought the help of the warlike Persians, and that they came to Keiala and settled in the four 
kalakams as the armed protectors of the Namputiiis. With the advent of the Cheiaman 
Peiumals who brought with them well-disciplined forces, the help of the Parswajas was no 
longer required and the latter had, therefore, taken to temple service. Another version is 
that the Variyar came to Kerala from the Tamil country like the Kurukkal. Several 
Tamil inscriptions of the old Chola Empire show that the Vafiyars were engaged in the 
supervision and auditing of temple revenues. 

Besides the above mentioned sub-castes of Ampalavasi there are also some others who 
are found in Travancore in small numbers. Altogether there are only 8,155 Ampalavasis 
according to the present census. At the last census their number was recorded as 9,409, 
but the correctness of this figure is doubtful, because 807 persons of this caste have been 
shown to be in Devikulam taluk, a locality where there is not the slightest possibility of 
finding such a large number of them. 

498. The name ‘ Chetti ’ is used to indicate a distinct caste, though it is adopted by 
certain communities, such as weavers and Vanigavaisyans (Vaniyans), as a title. The 
word means a trader and is one of those titular or occupational terms loosely employed as 
caste names. There are many sub-divisions of Chettis in Travancore, four of which 
namely, Kottar Chettis, Parakka Chettis, Elur Chettis and Attingal Chettis, are referred to 
in the Travancore Census Report of 191 I. Some of the other sub-divisions are Puthukkada 
Chettis, Iraniel Chettis, Perurkada Chettis including Sri Pantara Chettis, and Telunka 
Chettis. The sub-divisions usually take their names after the localities where they reside. 
They differ from one another in their tradition and origin so that one sub-division does not 
generally contract social alliances with another. The Chettis of Kottar, who are a well- 
to-do class, claim the ancient city of Kavefipumpattanam, the Chola capital, as their original 
home, and those found in Sherthala are said to have migrated from Konkhan. Chettis are 
generally Tamilian in their manners and customs as well as in the dress and ornaments 
worn by their women, except in Quilon where they resemble the Malayalis. Among the 
Sri Pantafa Chettis some are like Tamilians and others like Malayalis. As a rule the 
Chettis are makkathayis though some of the Sri Pantara Chettis follow mafumakkathaVam 
Marriage is compulsory lor women, but it can take place either before or after pubity’ 
Remarnage of widows is not allowed in Kalkulam, Trivandrum and Shenkotta talukV 
whi e It IS common in Quilon, Changanachery and Sherthala. Trade and agriculture are 
the hereditary occupations of aetti) in all the taluks except in Sherthala where they have 
been the doinestic servants of the Konkana Brahmans. The Iraniel Chettis are a wealthy 
class oi traders and agriculturists. The Parakka aettis are hawkers who travel on 
foot from place to place m rural parts carrying bags of rice and other provisions and sell 
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The number of Chettis returned at this census is 17,422 as against 1 7,436 at the 
last census. As was observed in the last Census Report, some of the Chettis, particularly 
the Sri Pantafa Chettis who follow Malayali customs, might have returned themselves as 
Nayars and thus caused a slight fall, instead of the usual increase, in their numbers. 

499. In Tamil literature the Ilavaniyan caste is referred] to as ‘ Senai kodayar, Kayamyan 
meaning those who held the umbrellas when the army was moving. Another rendering of Yeiiaiar). 
the name is ‘ Senaikkutaiyan ’ which literally means the owner of an army. This caste is 

now found in Thovala, Agasthiswaram and Shenkotta taluks. In Shenkotta they are called 
Senakula Vellalar. They are Tamilian in their language, dress, manners and customs and 
follow makkathayam law. Their number has increased from 4,669 in 1921 to 6,411 

in 1931. 

500. According to TAe/dZ/ii N ir nay am and The Travancore State Manual, ‘ke 
Ilayathus were once Brahmans of undoubted purity but became degraded on account of 
the priestly service they rendered to the Nayars. They are now agitating for being 
classed with Namputiris under Malayala Brahmans. It is argued that in regulating the 
functions of the members of a household of Ilayathu, the sastras ordain that the eldest should 
attend to the duties of a grahastha, while the juniors may function as priests to non- 
Brahmans, and that it is thus that priesthood came to be associated with this caste. They 
now form a distinct caste, though in the matter of food, clothing, reli^ous and social cere- 
monies there is hardly any difference between them and the Namputiris. In Cochin they 
are treated as a sub-division of the Malayala Brahmans. Generally, the eldest male 
member of a family alone used to marry in the caste, the other male members forming 
marital relations with Nayar women. But after the passing of the Nayar Regulation the 
junior members have also begun to marry in their own caste. The women are m^ied 
mther before or after puberty. Neither widow marriage nor divorce is permitted. Their 
system of inheritance is makkathayam. Their number has decreased from 3,981 in the last 
census to 2,383 now. This decrease is apparently caused by some of them being 
returned as Malayala Brahmans and thus included under Namputiris. 

501 Kammalas consist of two main classes — Pandy Kammalas and Malayala Kammaian 
Kammalas. Each of them is further divided into five occupational castes, namely, 

Kannan or Mus'afi (brazier), Kalthacchan or Kallas'ari (stone worker), Kollan (iron 
worker), Thacchan or As'afi (carpenter) and Thattan (goldsmith). The different 
sections' of Pandy Kammalas wear the sacred thread and interdine and intermarry with 
one another, but those of Malayala Kammalas do not. The Pandy Kammalas own 
Brahmanicai go Zras and resemble Brahmans in their marriage rites. They have been agitating 
for being called Brahmans under the name of ‘ Viswa Brahman ’ or ‘ Vis'wakarma.’ The 
latter name is now being adopted by both the Pandy and Malayaja Kammalas. They are 
all makkathayis. Among the Malayala Kammalas there are also a few minor sub-castes besides 
those mentioned above, such as Vilkurups and Villas'ans. Vilkurups who used to make 
bows and arrows are the recognized priests of the Kammalas. In Mavelikara taluk they also 
function as barbers to the Kammala community. Their system of inheritance is makka- 
thayam. Villasans are sawyers by profession and are largely found in Nedumangad taluk. 

They speak Malayalam and are marumakkathayis. 

Mr. M. Srinivasa Iyengar says, “ The Kammalas of Malabar and the Tamil 
districts must have descended from the same stock of Naga-Dravidian artizans mentioned 
in early Tamil literature and inscriptions.”* There is a tradition to the effect that one of 
the Perumals who ruled over Kerala pressed a Kammaian to marry a woman of the 
washerman caste, which he refused to do. The Kammalas then went away in disgust to 
Ceylon and refused to return in spite of repeated entreaties ; but at last some Kammalas 
were sent back to Kerala by the I lava king of Ceylon. 

The present population of Hindu Kammalas is 208,441 which shows an increase 
of 27'3 per cent, during the past decade. Besides these, 627 Christian Kammalas have 
also been returned in this census. 

502. Tradition traces the origin of Krishnanvaka caste to Ampadi, a place near Krishnanvaka. 
Mutra whence they are said to have migrated to Conjivaram and from there to Travancore. 

There is reason to believe that these people once belonged to the Yadava tribe, one of 
whose chiefs named Ay Andifan, the Aeoi of Ptolemy, is said to have ruled over a large 
portion of Travancore before the commencement of the Christian Era. The Krishnan- 
vakakkar did not bring a sufficient number of women with them when they migrated to this 

-■ M, Srinivasa Ivtugar, Tamil Studies, p. 87. 
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State and some of their men, therefore, married local women and, though originally 
makkathayis, adopted marumakkathayam. The rest married in their own community and 
followed makkathayam. Both these sections still exist, the maiumakkathayis having 
adopted the Malayali habits and customs. Among the makkathayam section post-puberty 
marriage is allowed, but marriage is compulsory. The dowry system prevails as among 
the Brahmans, and polygamy is permitted. When a man dies his younger brother takes 
his deceased brother’s widow as his wife. No regular marriage ceremony is gone through, 
but they live as husband and wife. Even if the younger brother has already got a wife 
he accepts his brother’s widow also as another wife. This generally happens, especially 
if the widow is young. The marumakkathayam section is in the minority. The 
two sections do not intermarry nor do their women interdine. The marumakkathayam 
section follows the Nayar Regulation in partitioning their tarwad properties. There is a 
move on the part of the younger generation of the two sections to bring about a fusion 
between them. Their number has increased from 9,684 to 12,032 since 1921, /. e. , by 
24'2 per cent. 

503. Kshatriyas found in Travancore are divisible into two main sections, 
Malayaia Kshatriyas and other Kshatriyas. The Malayala Kshatriyas comprise several 
groups. The sub-division is based on occupational and geographical distribution. The 
chief groups are Rajas, Koil Thampuians, Thampans and Thirumulpads. Among the 
Rajas there are certain groups whose original home was in Kolathunad in North Malabar, 
while there are others, like the Pantalam and Punjar Rajas, who trace their descent from 
the Madura kings. There is one group near Kasergode who is even now Tuju in dress 
and habits. The Koil Thampurans are the descendants of the Kshatriya families who 
migrated from North Malabar in olden days. These Kshatriyas used to be known as 
Kdcil adhikaris or masters of temples. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
there is a semi-sanyasi group of non-Brahmans in some parts of the Tamil country, known 
as Tambifdns or masters of mutts. Their social status is more akin to that of Ampalavasis 
than that of the Kshatriyas of Malabar. The Rajas, Koil Thampurans and Thampans are 
considered to be higher in status than Thirumulpads who are allowed to perform socio- 
religious functions for other Kshatriyas. The name, ‘ Tbirumulpad ’ means one in the 
front rank (of an army). Samanthas are considered to be another class of Kshatriyas 
having a lower status than even the Thirumulpads. They wear no sacred thread. 

Among the younger generation of Malayala Kshatriyas there is a move to 
bring about fusion of their sub-castes. The census figures show that they are succeeding 
in their attempt. A very large number of them have simply returned themselves as 
Malay a}a Kshatriyas without mentioning the sub-division to which they belong. At a 
recent conference of Malayala Kshatriyas held in North Malabar, the Kerala Samantha 
Maha Sabha which was working for the advancement of Samanthas was converted into 
Kerala Kshatriya Samajam for the purpose of uniting the different sub-castes and working 
for the common good of the whale community. The Malayala Kshatriyas are all 
marumakkathayis. Their social customs and manners are like those of the Nayars, except 
that they have most of the mantra samskdrds. They have, however, no Vedic study, 
no yoga, nor other rites prescribed for Kshatriyas in Vedas. Non-Malayala Kshatriyas 
found in Travancore are chiefly the Rajputs and Rajus. The former are said to have 
come from Rajputana. They speak Hindustani and bear surnames like Rao, Singh, 
Raja and Lai. The Rajus are a Telugu speaking agricultural class whose ancestral 
home is said to be Cudappah and Bellary districts. Both the Rajputs and Rajus are 
makkathayis. 

The present population of all the Kshatriyas together is 3,673, of whom 2 936 
are Malayala Kshatriyas. They have increased by nearly 77 per cent, during the' last 
decade. The census of 1921 recorded a decrease of 18 per cent, from the number 
in 1911 which accounts partly for the present large increase. The addition of 
Samanthas to Kshatriyas must have also swelled the latter’s number. According to 191 f 
census there were 733 Samanthas, but their strength decreased to 134 at the last census 
and to 97 at the present. 

504. Kudumis 'are Konkana Sudras who are supposed to have accompanied 
the Saraswath or Konkanastha Brahmans from the banks of the Saraswathi as their 
servants. They perform accessory duties in the temples of Saraswath Brahmans. There 
are two sub-divisions among them — Muppans and Idiyans. Of late they have taken to 
trade and field labour. Their girls must be married, whether before or after puberty 
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and widow remarriage is prohibited. Inheritance is in the male line. The increase in 
their population during the past decade has been normal. The present number is 9,610. 

505. It is said that before the Aryan migration to India the Dravidians lived in Mnthaliyar. 
Thamulu in the Gangetic plain and that when driven by the Aryans they came south and 

settled at a place called Thonta. Agriculture was their main occupation. They were 
known as Velialar, Kafalar, Karkadal and Karkattar. By agriculture, commerce and 
archery in which they were adepts some of them amassed immense wealth and were, 
therefore, called Muthalars which in course of time became Muthaliyar. There are 
two sections of the community — Saivites and Vaishnavites. Muthaly or Muthaliyar 
is also a title added to the names of Vellalas, Kaikolars, etc. The number of Muthaliyars 
in Travancore is only 972 at present. 

506. Muthathus form a small community resembling the Namputiris in their 
customs, ceremonies and system of inheritance. The Namputiris officiate as their priests. siva 
Their hereditary occcupation is ‘Sr/ Koil Praorithi,' i. e., duties inside the shrine of the Brahman), 
temple, such as carrying the image of the deity for Srjbali, lighting lamps, cleaning the 

portals and keeping watch over the keys of the temple, jewellery and other valuables. 

They are considered to be identical with the Siva Dwijas or Siva Brahmans of the 
East Coast. This is supported by a finding of the Travancore Sadar Court over half a 
century ago which says, “It is well known that the Muthathu performs these duties in the 
temple. This would seem to identify the Mothathu with the Siva Dwijas of the East 
Coast, who are said to have been sent for by Sri Parasuraina for Vycome.” The 
Travancore Law Journal, Vol. XIV. p. 549, also refers to certain letters of the 
Vaidikans (authorities on religious matters concerning the Namputiris) and ‘Nitus' (orders 
issued by the Maha Rajas) which go to show that the Muthathus migrated to Travancore 
from the East Coast and probably belonged to the class of Siva Brahmans. The 
prominent members of the community contend that, as in Cochin, the Muthathus in Travan- 
core should be included as a sub-division of the Malayala Brahmans in the Census 
Report. The precedent of the previous censuses of treating them as a separate caste has, 
however, been adhered to now also. By custom only the eldest among the male 
members of a family is allowed to marry in the caste, while the younger members marry 
women of other castes. This practice is now condemned by the enlightened section of 
the community and attempts are being made to restrict marriage within the caste. They 
form only a very small community numbering 646. 

507. The Nayar belongs to the Dravidian race but contains a large admixture of Nayar. 
Aryan blood. The Namputiris who are supposed to be the descendants of the early 
Aryans who settled in Kerala have, from time immemorial, been marrying the Nayar 
women and it is no wonder that the Nayars are now a mixed race of Aryans and Dravi- 
dians. Before the advent of the Aryans to South India, the Dravidians, as we have seen 

in an earlier paragraph, were divided into five groups, and each of them occupied a separate 
region and developed a culture and mode of life suited to their environments. The group 
which occupied the Kurinji or the hill country on the West Coast were probably the fore- 
fathers of the present Nayar community. While living in the jungles they lived by hunting. 

Later on they migrated to the low country between the sea and the mountains and took to 
cultivation. The land there was very fertile and the climatic conditions were eminently 
favourable to agriculture. Cultivation in these circumstances w,as an easy task and it 
naturally became the occupation of women who remained at home. The men, on the other 
hand, had to guard their rich country against the intrusion of foreigners. Circumstances, 
therefore, compelled them to exercise and develop the martial qualities which they inherited 
from their ancestors. It was thus that the Nayars became a fighting class to whose bravery 
and skill in warfare many foreign travellers and chroniclers have borne testimony. 

508. The word “Nayar,” according to some scholars, is derived from “ Nayakan,” 
which means “ a chief.” This is supposed to signify the martial habit of the community. 

Another theory connects the origin of the Nayar with Naga (serpent) worship which is 
suggestive of the nature of the country in which the community lives. Serpent worship 
was quite common among the ancient Dravidians and is still prevalent in some parts, 
especially in South India. “The Naga Cult, /. e., the exclusive worship of the serpent,” 
says Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, ‘ originally arose probably in the hilly tracts which man 

inhabited early in the course of his evolution -.-After the cults of Siva and 

Vishnu arose, several people remained primarily Naga- worshippers without joining these 
other cults and were, therefore, distinguished from the rest of^ the population by being 
specially called Nagas.”* From ‘ Nagar ’ the word ‘ Nayar ’ is supposed to have been 

derived. 


* P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, > it.. p. 91. 
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509. Ludovic de Varthema of Bologna who travelled in India in 1502 A. D. has 
recorded : — “ The first class of pagans in Calicut are called Brahmans. The second are Naeri 
(Nayars), who are the same as the gentle folks among us, and they are obliged to bear 
sword and shield or bows or lances.” Duarte Barbosa in 1 516 A. D. wrote : — “ In these 
kingdoms of Malabar there is another sect of people called Nairs who are the gentry and 
have no other duty than to carry on war, and they continually carry their arms with them, 
which are swords, bows, arrows, bucklers, and lances.”'*' Ralph Fitch, the “ Pioneer 
Englishman ” who had journeyed to India in 1 583 A. D. described the Nayars as having 
“ their heads foel of haire, and bound up with a string, and good archers with a long bow 
and a long arrow, which is their best weapon.” Stein Van Gollenesse, Governor of 
Dutch Malabar, in his “ Memorandum on the Administration of the Malabar Coast, 
1743 A. D.” says: — “The fortress of the Hon’ble Company, likewise called Coilan 
(Quilon) lies within the lines of Signatty (Chingamanad) which are so manfully defended 
by the brave Nairs under the gallant old Rajadore Achuda Barier (Achutha Warrier).” 
The Nayars in those days were not only great warriors but were the most influential 
community in Malabar who wielded great powers in temporal and spiritual affairs. Says 
Mr. Logan in his “ Malabar Manual,” “ I would specially call attention to the central 
point of interest as I look at it, in any descriptive and historical account of the Malayali 
race — the position, namely, which was occupied for centuries on centuries by the Nair caste 
in the civil and military organisation of the province.” Ma Huan, a Chinese Muhammadan 
traveller in the beginning of the fifteenth century observed : — “ The Nayars rank with the 
king.” The position of the Nayars in spiritual matters is evidenced by the prominent part 
they played in the establishment and management of temples. Here is an example of it. 
At Suchindram there is a temple called Dwaraka Emperumal Koil. On its stone wall 
there is an inscription in Tamil dated 400 M. E. (1225 A. D.). The following is a transla- 
tion of the first sentence in this inscription. “ On the 22nd day of the month of Makaram 
in the Kollam year 400, which was Wednesday with Uthirattathi Nakshatra, the Sabha 
and the Mahalokars together with PaHikkal Nayar who is holding the office of Srikaryakaran, 
assembled in a meeting convened in the eastern portico of the temple of the God of Suchin- 
dram, represented that the lower body of a perpetual lamp endowed by Rangen Ganapathi 
long ago to the temple of Dwafakai Emperumanar, had disappeared from the Devaswam 
store and that Ranamatha Thiruvaranka Adikal should be made to pay its value amounting 
to 1 0 achoos” (Achoo is an old gold coin.) 

fO- The Nayars like the other Dravidians observed no caste system till they came 
under the influence of the Aryans. At the time of the Aryan migration to Keraja the 
Nayars were following different occupations. The bulk of them formed the fighting and 
protecting class, some of whom became feudal chiefs or Naduvaljs and others constituted 
their militia. Some sections of the people were engaged in other occupations, catering to 
the needs and convenience of the whole community. The few Aryans who came to Kerala 
were generally spiritual instructors and under their influence the occupational groups that 
were in existence at the time were turned into distinct castes on the model of the 
Aryan system. It must be remembered that long before the Aryans migrated southwards 
they had travelled far beyond the traditional Chathuroarna system and developed a multipli- 
city of castes- The native population of Kerala copied from the Aryans not the imaginary 
ChatbuTvarna, but the expanded form of multiple castes, each having a definite occupation. 
In this manner the occupational castes like the weavers, barbers, and washermen, came into 
existence in Travancore, while the military section of the people constituted a separate 
caste. Though caste was thus introduced in Kefala, caste rules were not made rigid for a 
long time after, not till Buddhism was stamped out and Hinduism was revived and 
re-established by Sri Sankaracharya. The Nayars who were once a single community were 
thus divided into a number of castes subject to various restrictions on marriage, food 
worship in temples, and other social and religious customs which are associated with the 
rigid caste system. 


511. In previous Census Reports of Travancore the Nayars were classed as Sodras 
The ansus Report of 1901 says, “ The Nayars form the bulk of the Sudra population of 
Malabar. 1 he author of The T ravancore State Manual goes further and declares “ The 
Nayars are the Sudras par excellence of Malabar.” The caste now known as ‘ Nayar ’ 
stands quite apart from the occupational castes of weavers, barbers and washermen who 
ongmally formed part of the Nayar community. Its occupation was formerly military duty 
and now mostly agriculture, especially supervision and management. There is no evidence 




Duarte Barbosa, A Deu-ripthm of the GmisU of E,ut Afriea and Malabar 
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whatever that till about the beginning of the eighteenth century the name Sudra was ever 
applied to the Nayar, In all the books written by foreign travellers and in inscriptions and 
other records maintained in the country till then, the word ‘ Sudra ’ was not used at all 
with reference to the Nayar. The evidence furnished by ancient Smrithis and the existing 
social customs also point to the fact that the Nayars are not Sudras, whatever else diey 
might be. Smrithis permit only marriages in which the wife is one grade below the 
husband.* There are texts in Manu forbidding the marriage of a Brahman and a Sudra 
woman. In Kerala the Namputiri Brahmans marry Nayar women. Under certain circum- 
stances they also interdine with the Nayzirs. The Kavalappara Muppil Naycur, and the 
Thachudaya Kaimal, a born Nayar, who is installed as an important functionary in the 
temple at Irinjalakuda, enjoy the privilege of dining with the Namputiris in the same room. 
During the period of pollution caused by child-birth Namputiri women can eat the food 
served by Nayar women. In the face of such evidence it seems to be a travesty of facts 
to include Nayars in the traditional Sudra caste. They form a community by themselves, 
sub-divided into a number of castes on the model of the Aryan system but not included 
in it. 

512. The Nayars till recently were pure marumakkathayis. After the enactment 
of the Nayar Regulation in 1925 the tarwad, (Marumakkathayam family) is last breaking 
up and the community ^is rapidly passing through the transitional stage to ultimate 
makkathayam. 

In 1901 census 116 sub-castes were returned under Nayar. In the next two 
censuses most of these disappeared, and only two sub-castes, namely, Chakkala and Maran, 
were treated as separate castes. But even in regard to these sub-castes the correct numbers 
were not obtained. The heavy drop in the numbers of Chakkala and Maran from 1 8,074 
and 29,318 in 1911 to 9,696 and 11,581 in 1921 must have been due to a large number 
of these sub-castes having returned themselves as Nayars in the census of 1921. This 
tendency was visible in 1931 also, but more reliable figures were obtained, because the 
enumerators were specially instructed to enter within brackets the sub-caste of the persons 
enumerated, if they were personally acquainted with them. Thus separate figures have 
been obtained for the sub-castes of Chakkala and Maran, but their correctness cannot be 
vouched for. They are given below the totals for the whole Nayar caste in Imperial 
Table XVII. 

The Nayars including Chakkala and Maran have increased from 71 1,772 in 1921 
to 868,41 1 in 1931, or by 22 percent. The increase in the total population of the 
State in the decade is 27’2 per cent. The increase among Nayars has always been less 
than the general increase in population. During the decade 1901-1911 the general 
increase was 16'2 per cent., but the Nayars increased by 14 per cent, only, and in the 
next decade the corresponding proportions were 16'8 per cent, andill’2 per cent, 
respectively. 

513. Reddis who are a Telugu-speaking community are found in some parts 
of Travancore and are engaged in trade. They must have come to this country from the 
adjacent districts of Madura and Tinnevelly, especially the latter in which there are several 
villages contaming wealthy cultivators belonging to this community. They are mostly 
Vaishnavites and follow makkathayam law. Their number in Travancore is only 936. 

514. The SMiyans are found in Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam, Neyyattinkara, Sherthala 
and Vaikom taluks. In the latter two taluks they are known as Pattaryas. Those living 
in the southern taluks speak Tamil while the Pattaryas speak Malayalam. The Saliyans 
of the south trace their original home to Gujerat from where they migrated to South India 
during the time of the Muslim invasions, and aifter settling in Tanjore, Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts successively, came to South Travancore. The Pattaryas, on the other 
hani trace their ancestral home to the Gangetic plain from where they migrated to Conji- 
varam and afterwards to Kumbakonam. They were brought to Ksfala by one of the 
Perumals and settled at Thiruvanchikulam in Cochin, from where they gradually moved 
southward and established themselves in Vaikom and Sherthala taluks in Travancore. The 
S^iyas and Pattaryas do not intermarry. The SMiya women may be married before or 
after puberty, but among the Pattaryas of the north early marriage is more or less com- 
pulsory, and widow remarriage is not generally allowed. Most of the Saliyas follow their 
hereditary occupation of weaving, but the Pattaryas have now taken to agriculture and 
trade also. Saliyas are generally makkathayis, though among Pattaryas ma^umakka- 
thayam is jso followed. The present population of Saliya caste, Including Pattaryas, is 

* Sir Herbert Bisley, The People of India, p. 163. 
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12,386. The number recorded at the last c^sus was 8,416. The increase during the 
decade, viz., 47’2 per cent, is rather high, but it may be due to some members of other 
weaver castes, lower in status, having been returned as Saliyas. 

515. Pattunul is a class of weavers who wear the sacred thread and claim to be 
Brahmans. Their original home was near Gujerat from where they fled to Devagiri when 
Sultan Muhammad of Ghazni invaded it. At the time of Alaudin Khilji’s invasion of the 
Deccan they fled again to Vijayanagar and from there drifted further south to Madura. 
TTiey were brought to Travancore by Dewan Raja Kes'ava Das during the reign of Rama 
Varma in the latter part of the eighteenth century and were housed at Kottar under Royal 
patronage. They were originally weavers of silk but took to weaving of cotton cloths of 
finer counts after their migration to Travancore. TTiey speak a foreign tongue which is a 
mixture of Hindi, Gujerati and Telugu. TTieir girls are married before puberty and widow 
remarriage is forbidden. They are makkathayis and their number is 1 , 397 which shows 
a small decrease since 1921. 

516. Vaniyans appear to have come from Kavefipumpattanam, the capital of the 
Chola kingdom. They claim to be Vais'yas and style themselves as Chettiars. Tradition 
says that the Vaniyans are the descendants of 1,000 children created by Brahma after a 
yaga and nursed and taken care of by Goddess Vani (Saraswathi). Being comprised of 
1 ,000 gotras and having inhabited the Nagatfams, they are also known as Ayiravar and 
Nagarathar. The Tamil-speaking Vaniyans wear the sacred thread and have Brahmans 
to officiate as their priests. Widow remarriage is not cJlowed and makkathayam law of 
inheritance is followed. The Malayalam-speaking Vaniyans do not wear the sacred thread 
and are like Malayalis in their manners and customs. Their present population is 22,527 
which shows an increase of 21 per cent, during the past decade. 661 Vaniyans have been 
returned as Christians at this census. 

517. Velan is the Malayali section and Kusavan the Tamil section of a caste whose 
traditional occupation is pottery making. The two sections neither intermarry nor inter- 
dine. As a rule, Velans are makkathayis, but marumakkathayam is followed in Trivan- 
drum taluk. In their manners and mode of dress they resemble the Nayars. The Kus’avans 
are said to have migrated from Tinnevelly. They wear the sacred thread and resemble 
the Vellalars in their customs and manners and follow makkathayam law of inheritance. 
Their widows are allowed to remarry. Before the introduction of brass vessels the temples 
in South Travancore had each a Kusavan attached to it for the supply of pots. The 
Vejans and Kus'avans together have increased from 8,857 in 1921 to 12,377 in 1931, or 
by nearly 40 per cent., but in 1921 the number recorded showed a fall of 2*6 per cent, 
from that of 1911. 

518. Vellalas form an important major community in the Tamil districts. The 
Saiva Vellalas, including the Saiva Muthaliyars, Karaikattu Vellalas and other occupational 
sub-castes who are garland makers or Pujdris, claim the highest position among the different 
sections of the community. The Nanjanad Vellalas who were mafumakkathayis till 
very recently are found largely in Nanjanad comfxising Thovala and Agasthiswaram 
taluks. 

The mother-tongue of the Vellalas is Tamil. Evidence contained in ancient Tamil 
literature goes to show that the Nayars and the Vellalas were originally of the same tribe. 
According to Gopinatha Rao the word Vena<f is composed of Vil and nad, i. e. the 
land of vels or chiefs,* and the Sangam literature shows that the Velirs or V'els who were 
a fighting class were brought to the Dravidian land from Dwarasamudra. It is said that 
the word ‘i;e/’isonly a Tamil synonym for “Nayakan” meaning “chief” and we have 
already seen that Nayar is only a contracted form of Nayakan. There is also evidence to 
show that the people of the Mdai Mandala of the Sangam literature had taken up military 
service under the Cholas and Pandiyans and received distinguished titles from them and 
that in their wigin they are, therefore, to be identified with the Velirs or Vellalas. 

The Vellajas of Nanjanad are said to have come from Madura in the first century 
A. D. and those m Shenkotta along with the Pandalam chiefs, while others found in Parur 
claim Valliyur and Palghat as their original homes. A large portion of Tinnevelly district 
once formed an integral part of Travancore and there is so much in common between Nan- 
guneri and N^janad tfiat it is {Xobable that most of the families of Nanjanad Vejlalas came 
form Nanguneri. It is said that the inhabitants of Nanjanad adopted marumakkathayam system 

Gopmatba Kao, 'Iraeanvore Archaeolojical Series, vol. II, p. 33. 
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-of inheritance in order to demonstrate their loyalty to the then ruler of Travancore who 
-defeated the Pandiyan Idng and prevented him from diverting the waters of the Parali river 
from Nanjanad to the other side of the Ghats. 

Among V ellalas marriage takes place before or after puberty and generally the 
parties are cross-cousins. Remarriage of widows is not allowed and divorce is not 
permitted among the Makkavali Veljalas. Inheritance is in the male line except among the 
Nanjanad Vellalas. The total population of Hindu Vellalas according to the present 
census is 69,627 as compared with 57,997 at the last census, showing an increase of 20*1 
per cent. The Nanjanad Vellalas number 27,534 and others 42,093. Besides these, 

1 ,078 Christian Vellalas have also been returned in this census. 

519. Vifas'aivas are stated to have been residing in Travancore from very early yj^asaiYap 
times. They are the followers of the Sarankal Mutt of Kumbakonam which had its (Pa^taram, 
representatives in various parts of Kerala, their descendants, called Matavathies, being found Yoglswapan.) 
in different parts of Travancore. The members of this community are known by d^erent 

names, such as Pantaram, Sankham, Vairagi or Vairavi and Yogis'waran, the last two 
being the followers of the Murughi Mutt in Mysore. They wear ‘Sivalingam’ and bury 
the dead in a sitting posture. The Vairavis claim to have come to Suchindram from 
Madura about 500 years ago and migrated from there to the other taluks. Those living in 
South Travancore speak Tamil and the rest Malayalam. Some of the Vairavis keep front 
tuft while others wear back tuft In dress and ornaments the Vairavi women resemble 
Pandy Vellalas. The Yogls'wafans who are found in Nedumangad taluk claim to be the 
descendants of a yogi or saint. iMost of them are now agriculturists. Post-puberty 
marriage is the rule among the Vifas'aivas and they are all makkathayis. The Vifasaivas 
who were returned under Pantafam or Vairavi at the last census have increased from 
15,354 in 1921 to 19,555, or by 27‘4 per cent, which is quite normal. 

520. Who are the Depressed Classes } It is not possible to give an answer to this Depressed 
question which will be applicable to all parts of India. Even in a'particular locality where 
conditions are more or less uniform it is difficult to find a sure basis for distinguishing the 
Depressed Classes from other castes. According to the instructions issued by the Census 
'Commissioner for India the Depressed Classes are the untouchables. But untouchability 

exists not only between the depressed and the non-depressed but eJso to a certain extent 
between the different castes of the latter. The right of entry into temples may be taken as 
the best criterion to distinguish between these two classes of Hindu population in Travan- 
-core. There are certain castes who are allowed to entor into the inner premises of the 
temple, others who could enter into the outer premises only and there are still others who 
could only remain outside the walls enclosing the precincts of the temples. These latter 
are generally called the Depressed Classes. A fuller descriptions of this basis of division 
is given in Appendix II to this Report 

The definition of the term “Depressed Classes” accepted by the Indian Franchise 
Committee is the same as the one prescribed by the Census Commissioner for India. The 
latter says, “1 have explained depressed castes as castes, contact with whom entails puri- 
fication on the part of high-caste Hindus. It is not intended that the term should have any 
reference to occupation as such but to those castes which by reason of their traditional 
"position in Hindu society are denied access to temples for instance, or have to use separate 
wells or are not allowed to sit inside a school house but have to remain outside or which 

suffo- similar soci^ disabilities It was decided that Muslims and Christians 

should be excluded from the term “depressed class” and that, generally speaking, hill 
and forest tribes who had not become Hindu but whose religion was returned as tribal, 
should also be excluded.” Agreeing with the above views the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee say, “We consider, for reasons which we state below, that the term ‘depressed 
■classes’ .should not include primitive or aboriginal tribes, nor should it include those 
Hindus who are only economically poor and in other ways backward but are not regarded 
as untouchables. We are of opinion that the lerm^^ should be applied only to those who 
m-e untouchables.”* The tests of “ untouchability ” accepted by the Committee are 

(1) Denial of access to the interior of ordinary Hindu temfJes. 

(2) Causing pollution 

(a) by touch 

(b) within a certain distance. 


* Report of the Iniiian Franchise Committee, rol. I, pp. 110-111. 
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According to the definition of the term and the tests of untouchability accepted’ 
by the Census Commissioner for India and the Indian Franchise Committee, the population*, 
of the Depressed Classes in Travancore may be put down at 1,787,380. They form 57 
per cent, of the total Hindus or 35 per cent, of the aggregate population of the State. A 
brief description and the numerical strength of the more important depressed castes 
found in Travancore are given below : — 


521. There is a move among the educated section of some of the Depressed Classes,, 
such as Pulayas, Parayas, etc., to abandon their ordinary caste names and call themselves 
Adi-Dravida. By this means they hope to be able to bring about the fusion of the 
different castes and elevate themselves in social status. It is too early yet to say how far they 
will succeed in this attempt. The movement was started in Madras Presidency even 
before the last census ;_but it has spread to Travancore only recently and 966 persons have 
been recorded under Adi-Dravida at the present census in this State. 


522. The word “Aiyanavar” appears to have been derived from ‘Aiyan-Avar, 
meaning the worshippers or followers of Aiyan or Aiyananan (Siva, the five-faced). 
Tradition says that the Aiyanavar were originally the inhabitants of Alakanadu corres- 
ponding to the present Tamil districts of Arcot. This is corroborated by the Madras 
Census Report of 1901 which states that the ‘Eiyanar’ was a distinct sect of people who 
did not live in villages but in forts of their own at Am bur, Vellore and other {Jaces. 
After successive settlements in different parts of South India they are supposed to have 
migrated to South Travancore via Aramboly and lived for some time near Pannivaikal. 
TTiey are now found mostly in Kalkulam, Vilavancode, Neyyattinkara and Nedumangad 
taluks. During the last three generations an overwhelming majority of these people embraced 
Christianity so much so that at the present census none has been returned as Hindu. 
The Christian population of this caste now stands at 6,414. Makkathayam is their system 
of inheritance. 


523. Alavan is a small Tamil-speaking community found in Manakudi and Variyur’ 
in South Travancore. They are the descendants of the seven families of expert workers 
in salt-pans brought from Madura three or four centuries ago. They have adopted the 
title “Chithira Villi” and their salt-pans are called Chithira Villippanai.* Their girls are 
married either before or after puberty. Inheritance is in the male line. Their number 
is only 734. 


524. Ampattan is one of the barber castes. Among them there are two sections, one 
speaking Malayalam and following marumakkathayam and the other speaking Tamil and 
following makkathayam. In all the previous Census Reports both the sections were shown 
under Ampattan, a term now generally disliked by most of them except the Tamil speaking 
section in South Travancore. These latter are known by different names, such as 
Kutimakkal, Navitan, Nasuvan, Pranopakari, etc. Among them marriage of girls takes place 
before or after puberty. A husband or wife desiring to effect a divorce has to pay a sum 
of Rs. 1 00 to the other party. Property descends from father to son. 

The Malayalam-speaking barbers are generally found in Central and North 
Travancore and are known as Kshurakan, Velakkithalanayar, etc. They are generally 
marumakkathayis. There is no intermarriage between them and the Tamil-speaking 
barbers. In accordance with the general sense of the community of maruma^athayam 
barbers they have been sepwately censused this time and shown under Velakkithalanayar 
while the makkathayi section alone has been included under Ampattan. TTie latter 
numbers only 742, of whom 437 are Christians and 305 are Hindus. 

525. Arayans are fishermen by profession. There are various traditions as to their 
origin. One is that they are descendants of the sage Pafas'afa and Malsyagandhi and that 

they came to Travancore from the banb of _the Kaveri in South India. Another accord- 
ing to Dheevafolpathu is that they a^ the Aryan descendants of king Dushyantha of oufanic 
fame ana that they were brought to Travancore from the banks of the Krishna river bv the 
Chempakassefi Chief of Ampalapula. ^ 

Th= Arayara speak MalayaUm and resemble the other Malayalis in their 
mamers, customs and mode of dress. Ueir women may be married either before or after 

puberty and a kide price is usually paid. Widow remarriage is permitted and polyeamv 
IS common. 1 hey are makkathayis. 


* V'a^iy5r loscription of Kulothunga ChoJa. 
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Closely allied to the Afayans are the Marakkans, Mukkuvans, Nulayans and 
Valans, \sdio are also fishermen castes living in coastal area. Or late the educated youngo" 
generations of these castes have been carrying on propaganda to unite and bring them all 
under the common name Arayan. Though there is as yet no social fusion of these castes 
the propagandists have succeeded to a considerable extent in getting some of them returned 
as Arayan at this census. Consequently, the number of Afayans has swelled up with a 
corresponding fall in the numbers returned under Mafakkan, Mukkuvan and Nulayan, though 
not under Valan. The total number of Afayans now stands at 27,000 consisting of 23,380 
Hindus and 3,620 Christians. The number of Hindu Afayans returned at the last census 
was 9, 1 42 only. 

526. Bhafathar is a Tamil-speaking community of fishermen found at Cape Comorin Bharathar. 
and the neighbouring coastal villages. They were also known as Pafavans in earlier 

days. There is a tradition that the forefathers of these people came from the Tamil 
districts of South India whither they had gradually moved down from Ayodhia which was 
their original home. While living at Kumafimuttam they were baptized as Roman Catholics 
of Latin rite by the Rev. Vas and St. Francis Xavier. The converted Villavarayans of 
Cape Comorin trace their descent from Villavarayan, a great Pafava king to whose position 
and power an inscription, about 800 years old, in the temple at Cape Comorin bears 
testimony, Bhafathars are makkathayis. Their number is 8,944 of whom only 275 have 
been returned as Hindu and the remaining 8,669 are Christians. 

527. Tradition has it that the Chackaravars originally came from Kaveripumpattanam, Chaokaravar. 
an emporium of trade in the Chola kingdom, which comprised the modern districts of 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore and South Arcot, and that they were then known as Saiva Chetti 
Vellalas. One of the Chola kings having given a daughter of his in marriage to a son of 

his chief minister (Kavithi), their descendants were disowned by the Saiva Chetti 
community and the latter thus developed into a separate community called Kavefipattanakkar 
or Kavefiyar who in course of time migrated to the southern regions. 

This community was shown under Kavathi in the 1911 census. Kavathi is a 
barber caste while Chackaravars are weavers and merchants and there is neither interdining 
nor intermarriage between them. Since 1911 Kavathis, with a view to raise their social 
status, have begun to adopt the name “Chackaravar.” The latter, being anxious not to get 
mixed up with the intruders, have now changed their name to “Kefalamuthali” and thus a 
new caste has sprung up at this census. It is a problem what the K ef alamuthalis will do 
when the Kavathis also follow suit and take on the name of Kefalamuthali at the next census. 

Chackaravars are Tamilians and are makkathayis. The number returned at 
this census is 5,644 of whom 3,536 are Hindus and 2,108 are Christians. As some 
Chackaravars have been returned under Kefalamuthali and some Kavathis under Chacka- 
ravar, there is no good in comparing the figures of this census with those of the last. 

528. Chakkiliyans are probably immigrants from the Telugu districts. They ChakkiUyaa 
are more or less equal in status with the Parayans and are engaged as scavengers and street 
sweepers in municipal towns. They speak Telugu and are suf^sed to be the progeny of 

the soldiers of the Vijayanagar kings. Their girls are married after puberty, the bridegroom 
being sometimes younger than the bride. Widow remarriage and divorce are common. 

Their traditional occupation is working in leather. The Chemmans are an indigenous 
caste of leather workers. Both these classes of people speak Tamil and follow makka- 
thayam law of inheritance. They number 6,328 of whom 6,188 are Hindus and 140 are 
Christians. 

529. Chavalakkarans form a caste by themselves whose occupation is fishing and Chavaiakkaran. 
fish trade. They carry on fishing chiefly in fresh water tanks and rivers. They also buy 

fish from the Pafavans and Mukkuvans of the sea coast and sell it in markets. Many of 
them learn drumming and are engaged for this purpose by the low castes on marriage and 
other festive occasions. They speak Tamil and are makkathayis. The Chavalakkarans 
found in Shenkotta taluk have adopted the name ‘'Vanniyans.” Their number is 2,561 
consisting of 1,730 Hindus and 831 Christians. 

530. Chayakkars are found chiefly in Central Travancore. They are Chayakkaran. 
Tamilian in manners and customs and follow makkathayam law. Their girls are married 

before or after puberty. Polygamy and widow remarriage are common. Chayakkars 
returned at this census number 2,1 68. According to the last census the number was 
only 521; but probably a good many of Chayakkars were then included under other 
washerman castes. 

■tw 
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CHAPTER XII CASTE, TRIBE AND RACE 


Ilavan. 


IlaYathi. 


Kaikolan. 


Kakkalan. 


531. Ilavas are a thriving community on the Malabar coast. They are also 
known as Chovans in Central and North Travancore and as Tiyans in Malabar. TTiey 
are supposed to have migrated to Kerala from Ceylon which was called Ilatn in Tamil 
and Simhalam in Sanskrit literature. The ancient Tamil works as well as numerous inscrip- 
tions show that the Chola and Pandiyan kings who frequently invaded and conquered 
Ceylon had greatly encouraged the immigration of Ilavas to South India. 

The local tradition regarding the immigration of Ilavas is as follows : — An 
Ilathunad Raja who visited Kerala found the land suitable for the cultivation of the coconut 
palm and requested the Kerala chief to give him some land for this purpose. TTiis request 
was granted and four men were sent from Ceylon to cultivate the coconut palm in Kerala. 
They were bachelors and with the consent of the Raja they married local women. As 
the Raja of Ilathunad did not get any return from the coconut gardens in Kerala, he recalled 
his men. Their wives and children were left behind and they came to be known as 
Ilavas. Some Tamil scholars fix Siam as the original home of the Tiyas on the analogy of 
the word “thiyan” which is the name given to a particular kind of ruby found in Siam. 
Dr. Caldwell says “It is tolerably certain that the Ilavas and Tiyans who cultivate the 
coconut palm of Travancore are the descendants of Shannar coolies from Ceylon” and this 
view is supported by Dr. Thurston. 

The chief occupation of the Ilavas is the cultivation of the coconut palm and the 
manufacture of coconut products. But many of them have now taken to agriculture and 
commerce and are in a very flourishing condition. 

Cross-cousin marriage prevails among them and thdlikelbikalyanam which was 
once very common is being replaced by the samhandham Icffm of alliance. Their inheri- 
tance which was formerly a mixed system of makkathayam and marumakkathayam is now 
becoming more and more patrilineal, especially after the passing of the Ilava Regulation in 
1 925. There is a small section of Ilavas speaking Tamil and TamiHan in habits and dress. 
They are found in South Travancore. There are four clans among them. Marriage with- 
in each clan is parohibited. A woman retains her clan after marriage and the children 
take after her clan. Inheritance among them is in the male line. They bury their dead, 
while the Malayali Ilavas resort to cremation. 

The total popluation of Hindu Ilavas now stands at 869,863. They numbered 
667,935 in 1921 and 546,265 in 191 1. During the decade 191 1-1921 they increased by 
22’3 p)er cent, when the general increase in the population was 1 6'8 per cent., and by 
30' 2 pjer cent, in the decade 1921-1931 when the total population increased by 27*2 por 
cent. Besides the Hindu Ilavas, 2,3 1 1 Christian Ilavas Have also been returned at this 
census. 

532. Ilavathis are the barbers of Ilavas. Formerly they were also their priests. 
They follow the same law of inheritance as the Ilavas and have admission to their temples. 
TTie majority of them have, however, given up their traditional occupation and taken to 
medical and other professions. TTiey claim to have belonged originally to the Ilava caste. 
Their present number is 6,955. 

533. Kaikolars are Tamil-spoaking weavers allied to Saliyars. They are known 
also as Sanguntha Muthalis and are found largely in Tinnevelly and Chingleput districts of 
the Madras Presidency. There are about 150 families of these people at Kottar near 
Nagercoil. They follow makkathayam law of inheritance and do not permit widow 
marriage. Inscriptions found at Parakkai and other places in South Travancore show that 
the Kaikolars were once attached to temples. TTie title Muthalaly now assumed by these 
people has no special significance as to dieir caste. There are only 455 Kaikolars in 
Travancore. 

534. According to the Travancore Census Report of 1911 the Kakkalan is the 
indigenous tailor caste of Malabar, who has now been reduced to the status of a wandering 
community. The members of this caste are divided into four exogamous clans two of 
which only are found in Travancore. They are identical with the Kakka Kuravans 
of the Tamil country. Their traditional occupations are tattooing, boring the lobes of ears 
and palmistry; but many of them have now taken to tailoring. Polygamy which was 
largely in vogue among them is being given up. Girls are married before puberty and 
bride’s price is generally paid. Divorce is very common. Inheritance is in the male line 
The youngo- generations of Kakkalans wish to change their caste name to Siddhanar! 
Their number according to the present census is 1 ,666. 
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535. Kaniyans found in Travancore consist of two classes : — Kaniyans Kaniyan. 
proper who follow the profession of astrology, and Thlnla Kaniyans whose occupation is 
umbrella making, exorcism, etc. The name ‘Kaniyan’ is said to be derived from ‘Ganika’ 
meaning astrology. Their girls are married before or after puberty and they observe both 
thdlikfiltuhalyanam and sambandham forms of marriage. Inheritance is in the male line. 

Their [M’esent population is 1 5,652 which is 24‘6 per cent, more than that of the last 
census. 

536. Kathikkaran is a small community — only 161 persons — of blacksmiths who Kathikkaran. 
were formerly engaged in the smelting of iron ore and the manufacture of steel. The 

ore was obtained from a mine which once existed at Vannathumkulam, a place about 
two miles to the east of Suchindram. With the advent of steel articles from the West the 
mine was closed and the Kathikkars lost their profession. They are now found at 
Marungur. 

Kathikkars had their own barbers who were called Panisivan. A few 
families of them are now found at Kottar, their present occupation, however, being wood- 
turning and lacquer work. They trace their origin to a poor blacksmith in Nanguneri in 
Tinnevelly district who undertook to serve as barber to the blacksmiths at Marungur and 
settled there with his family about a century ago. 

537. Kavathis are barbers of the Nadars. They are divided into four clans, Kavathi 
namely, Puluvankila, Pulakila, Nayinakila, and Valakila. A man cannot marry from his 

own clan. A woman retains her clan after marriage and her children belong to her clan. 

Inheritance is in the male line. The present population is 3,696, of whom 2,293 are 
Hindus and 1 ,403 are Christians. At the last census the Hindu Kavathis alone numbered 
3,124. As has already been observed, some of them have been returned as Chackaravar 
at this census. 

538. When dealing with the Chackaravar caste I have pointed out the origin of the KeralamuthalL 
Keralamuthali. The educated section of the Chackaravars has carried out vigorous 
propaganda to have the members of this community returned as Keralamuthali. The 

census has recorded 3,005 persons under this new name, of whom 1,423 are Hindus and 
1 ,582 are Christians. One noteworthy feature of this community is that the Hindus and 
Christians stand united in all social and political matters notwithstanding their religious 
differences. 

539. Kuravas are a class of agricultural labourers found in different parts of Kuravan. 
the State. They are supposed to be allied to Kurumbas and V etas. There are three 
sub-divisions among them, namely, Kunta Kuravan, Kakka Kuravan and Pandy Kuravan, 

the first being the most important. The Pandy Kuravas are said to have migrated from 
the Tamil country and resemble the Tamijians in their customs and mode of dress, while 
the other Kuravas resemble the Malayalis. The Pandy Kuravas are makkathayis and 
the others marumakkatha)ds. 

Kuravas were once a powerful and influential community. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century one of their chiefs, called Nanja Kuravan, took possession of Nanjanad 
(the southern part of Travancore) and established himself as the ruler thereof. He was 
ultimately subjugated by the Travancore king and his territory annexed to this State. The 
Kuravas subsequently lost their influence and have now been reduced to the position of a 
very backward community of untouchables. There is a small section of them, still very 
primitive in their habits, living in the forests. They are called the Malankuravas or 
Malayadiyars. Their strength, however, is gradually dwindling down, on account of such 
of them as come in contact with their kinsmen in the plains, giving up their tribal reli^on 
and customs and fusing with the Hindu section. The few who still retain their tribal 
religion have been returned under primitive tribes. The number of Kuravas returned as 
Hindu at this census is 87,071 as compared with 75,345 at the last. Besides these, 

8,158 persons have been returned as Christians and 66 Malankuravas under Tribal 
Religion. 

540. Marakkans are fishermen by profession, mainly Hindu, found chiefly in Marakkan. 
Karunagapally and Sherthala taluks. Their mother-tonge is Malayalam and they resem- 
ble the other Malayalis in their customs and mode of dress. The Marakkans of 
Karunagapally are makkathayis, while those of Sherthala are marumakkathayis. Their 
number has decreased from 4,215 in 1921 to 353 in 1931. The reason for this decrease has 
already been stated in paragraph 525 above. 1,301 Marakkans have also been returned as 
Christians at this census. 
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MaraYan. 
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541. Maravas are natives of Tinnevelly district. Travancore has a small 
number of them scattered over the frontiers in the south, in the High Range, and in 
Shenkotta taluk. The Maravas are also known as Thalavans, The vans or Vanniyans. 
Most of them are agricultural labourers. Polygamy is common among them and widow 
marriage is allowed. They follow makkathayam law of inheritance. It is said that there 
is a custom still extant in this community that when a girl is married the bride is given 
away to the bridegroom by her maternal uncle and not by her father. This is considered’ 
to be a relic of maiumakkathayam which once prevailed among them. According to the 
present census there are 1 4,399 Maravas in Travancore, whereas in 1921 their number 
was only 9,773. This large increase of 47’3 per cent, is due to the migration of Marava 
coolies from the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency to the estates in the High 
Range. 

542. The term “Mukkuvan” is believed to be a corruption of ‘Mukthavar,’ meaning 
a possessor of ‘Muktham’ or pearl, and indicates that the Mukkuvans were originally engaged 
in pearl fishing. They are found along the shores of the sea and backwaters. TTiere 
is a tradition that they are immigrants from Ceylon. Marriage of girls takes place before 
or after puberty, and divorce is allowed. They follow a mixed system of makkathayam 
and marumakkathayam. The number of Hindu Mukkuvans returned at this census is only 
596 as compared with 3,739 returned at the last census. This decrease is due to the same 
reason as that which contributed to the fall in the number of Marakkans. 30,539 
Mukkuvans have been returned as Christians at this census. 

543. Nadars form one of the major communities in South Travancore as well 
as in the neighbouring district of Tinnevelly. Formerly they were known as Channars, 
a name which the community now dislikes. Dr. Caldwell considers that like the Ilavas 
the Nadars were immigrants from the northern coast of Ceylon in very early times. The 
Nadars are called Nadalvars in inscriptions, which shows that they were once great land- 
lords. They now describe themselves in documents as ‘Valamkai Uyarkonta Ifavikula 
Kshatriyar,’ meaning Kshatriyas of the Solar race belonging to the right hand faction. 
With regard to this question Mr. A. J. Stuart observes in the Tinnevelly District Manual 
that the Channars (Nadars) “arrogate to themselves titles which imply a higher place in 
the social scale than that assigned to them by the general accord of other castes.” Their 
girls are married after puberty. Polygamy which was prohibited formerly is now allowed, 
but not divorce. They follow makkathayam law of inheritance. A large section of the 
community has embraced Christianity. The population of Hindu Nadars now is 233,982 
as compared with 200,838 at the last census, the increase during the past decade being 
16’5 per cent, only as against a general increase of 27'2 per cent, in the population of the 
State. It must, however, be remembered that the Nadars are one of the chief communities 
which contribute converts to Christianity. Information is not available as to the number 
of Christian Nadars at the last census, but at this census 168,573 Christians have been 
returned as belonging to the Nadar caste, so that the total Nadar population, Hindu and 
Christian together, stands at 402,555. 

544. Nulayan is a caste allied to the Arayan. Its traditional occupation is fishing, 
but many of the members have now taken to agriculture. They resemble the other Mala- 
yans In habits and dress, but are makkathayis. Their number now is 3,129, which 
shows a slight fall since 1921. This was probably due to some of them having returned 
themselves as Arayan. 

545. Pallars are found in South Travancore and in the High Range and are 
supposed to have come from the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency. The early 
Tamil literature of the Sangam period refers to this sub-caste as Malians, who were 
originally a fighting class. They are now mainly agricultural labourers, but some are also 
weavers, especially of a coarse kind of cloth. They generally assume the title Pandiyan 
or Nayakkan. They are makkathayis. The Hindu Pallars have increased from 16,004 
in 1921 to 29,880. This large increase has been contributed by the cooly population of 
the estates in the High Range who are temporary immigrants from the Tamil country. 
Besides the Hindus, 2,225 Christian Pallars have also been returned at this census. 

546. Panan, a small community in Travancore, consists of Tamil and Mala- 
yali sections. The former are tailors by occupation and are found chiefly in Kottar and 
Trivandrum. They trace their descent from the Yalpanars (singers) whose original home 
was YMpana (Jaffna). The ancient Tamil literature refers to the Yalpanars as singing to 
the accompaniment of an instrument called V dl and this art was greatly patronized by ther 
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■old Taooil kings. After the decline of these kings the Yaipanars put aside their instru- 
ment and took to tailoring. They are makkathayis. Widow meurriage is not permitted. 

The Malayali Panars are divided into four clans. A woman retains her clan after her 
marriage and her children also belong to her clan. They are also makkathayis and 
were probably Tamilians originally. In North Travancore the Panars are professional 
musicians, drummers and magicians, and follow umbrella-making as a subsidiary occupation. 

The total number of Panars at present is 3,812. 

547. Paravars found in the southern taluks are Tamilians, while those in the Paravan. 
other taluks are Malayalis. In Thiruvella taluk they are known as Chakamars, and they 

now wish to be designated Saktars. TTie Paravars are makkathayis except in Kalkulam 
and Vilavancode where they follow a mixed system of inheritance. Burning lime shells 
is the traditional occupation of this caste. In some places they are engaged in making 
rattan articles, while in North Travancore the men’s occupation is tree-climbing and the 
women’s is washing clothes. The population of this caste has increasad from 1 1 ,079 in 

1921 to 13.602 in 1931. 

548. Parayas (Sambavars) are a class of agricultural labourers found throughout th® Parayan 
-country. There are different local traditions about their origin. In Vaikom they are believed 

to be the descendants of a high class Hindu who suffered social degradation for eating meat, 
while in Kunnathunad and Muvattupula they are supposed to be the descendants of 
Pakkanar. Dr. Caldwell derives the word “Parayan” from “parai” meaning a drum. The 
Parayans of the southern taluks speak Tamil, while those in the north speak Malayalam. 

All of them are makkathayis. As a rule their girls must be married before pubo’ty. 

Widow marriage is allowed except in the southern taluks. In Kottayam intermarriage 
takes place between Hindu Parayas and the Christian converts. TTie Hindu Parayas 
number 70,684 at this census showing an increase of 12*1 per cent, only during the past 
decade. This is one of the major communities from which converts to Christianity are 
drawn. The number of Christian Parayas returned at the census is 71,680. 

549. Pulayas (Che^amar) are mainly agricultural labourers found mostly in the Puiayan 
central and northern taluks of Travancore. According to one tradition they were an (Oheramar.) 
influential community during the time of Cheraman Perumals, and on the fall of 

the Chera dynasty the members of the ruling family became petty princes holding sway in 
different parts of the country, such as Pulayanarkotta in Trivandrum, Kokkothamangalara 
and Ulamalakkal in Nedumangad, Chathannur in Quilon and Aikaranad in Kunnathunad. 

How this community came to be called Pulaya is not known. The use of this name is 
now disliked and even resented by a section of the ccxnmunity, particularly the Christian 
converts, who are adopting the name ‘Cheramar,’ which means the ancient inhabitants of 
Cheranad ; but a few other prominent members are anxious to retain the name Pulaya 
only. 

Pulayas are grouped into two main divisions, viz., the Kilakkan Pulayas and the 
Padinjaran Pulayas, the latter ranking above the fcffmer chiefly owing to their abstention 
from eating beef. Their mother-tongue is Malayalam. There are many exogamous clans 
among them and a man cannot marry a woman of his own clan. A woman retains her 
clan even after marriage and her children belong to her clan. The males generally 
marry after their twentieth year and girls either before or after puberty. Widow marriage 
is allowed and divorce is common. Inheritance is either makkathayam or marumakka- 
thayam. 

The population of Hindu Pulayas according to the present census is 207,337 which 
is only 5'7 per cent, more than that in 1921. This small increase is due to their strength 
being depleted by conversion to Christianity. TTie Christian converts returned at this 
census number 157,813, so that the total population of the community, Hindu and Christian 
togedier, is 365,150. 

550. Pulluvans are a Malayalam-speaking class of astrologers, medicine-men* pnii„„.„ 
priests, and singers in serpent groves. Inheritance among them is in the male line. TTieir 
number is only 527. 

551. Urali is the name of this caste south of Quilon and Thantan is the name 

• commonly used north of Quilon. Thantan is believed to be a corruption of the Sanskrit word (UraU). 

‘ Dandan, ’ meaning a person employed to administer the punishments inflicted on delin- 
quents. Thantans speak Malayalam and resemble the other Malayalis in their habits and 
-customs. Makkathayam is followed in Quilon and Karthikai»lly, marumakkathay^ in 
Karunagapally, and the mixed system in the other taluks. Their traditional occupation is 

4x 
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tree-climbing. At the last census Thantans and Ufalis, though they are of the same tribe, 
were censused separately. Their total number then was 31,352 and at this census it is 
41,214, showing an increase of 31*5 per cent. 

552. Valan is a Hindu community of fishermen living on the sea-coast and the 
shores of the backwaters in North Travancore. It is believed that the Valas are so called 
because they were originally the court servants of the Raja of Cochin. Another interpre- 
tation is that the word Valan means an owner of ‘ Vala ’ or net. It is also^ probable diat 
the community got this name from the particular way in which they use the net in catching 
fish. Tradition says that the Valas were Afayans and that they became a separate caste 
after one of the Perum^s selected some of them fca* rowing his boat and conferred special 
privileges on them. There are several exogamous clans among them and marriage between 
members df the same clan is prohibited. Girls are married before or after puberty. They 
follow the mixed system of makkathayam and marumakkathayam. They have increased 

from 17,733 in 1921 to 21,1 72 in 1931. 

553. Vannan is found both in the Tamil and Malayalam districts. Vannan 
is the Tamil name and Mannan the Malayalam name. In Thiruvella and Minachil taluks 
they are also known as Fathiyan. TTie traditional occupation of Vannans is washing 
clothes. Among Mannans, females wash clothes while males are exorcists, devil-dancers 
and physicians. Among the Pathiyans the occupation of females is washing clothes and 
that of males tree-climbing. The system of inheritance is makkathayam except in Karu- 
nagapally taluk where it is marumakkathayam. At the last census Vannans were included 
with Veluthadans. Vannans are none other than Mannans and should, therefore, have been 
included with the latter. The total population of Vannans including Mannans and 
Pathiyans is now 16,022 consisting of 13,433 Hindus and 2,589 Christians. 

554. Varnavar is a new caste name which has recently been adopted by some 
advanced members of Vannans, Mannans, Pathiyans, Ettalis, Neiiyans, and similar minor 
castes who follow the traditional occupation of washing clothes and observe the same social 
customs. Their object is to unite these castes into one. Only 166 persons have been 
returned under this new name. But if the idea of fusion catches their number is bound 
to increase at the next census. 

555. Velan speaks Malayalam and resembles the other Malayalis in manners 
and customs. There are several exogamous clans among them. A woman retains 
her clan after marriage and her children belong to her clan. Girls are married before or 
after puberty. .Makkathayam is followed in Kottayam, Muvattupujla and Minachil, the 
mixed system in Chirayinkil, and marumakkathayam in the other taluks. Their traditional 
occupations are sorcery in all the taluks, lime-shell burning in Kottayam, Vaikom and 
Minachil, umbrella-making and tree-climbing in Vaikom, Sherthala and Minachil, and 
washing clothes in Sherthala, Kunnathunad and Muvattupula. The population of Velan 
has increased from 13,789 to 16,253 during the last decade. 

556. Velakkithalanayars are barbers. According to ancient literature they once 
belonged to the Nayar community but became separated from it and formed a distinct caste, 
neither intermarrying nor interdining with the Nayars proper on account of their occupa- 
tion. Tliey are marumakkathayis and are just like the Nayars in all their social customs, 
habits and ceremonies. By a recent judgment of the High Court of Travancore the Nayar 
Regulation has been made applicable to the Velakkithalanayar also.» This caste was shown 
under Ampattan in the last Census Report ; but now it has been separately censused and 
the number is 30,603. 

557. Veluthadanayar is another caste which is believed to have once belonged to 
the Nayar community. Its occupation is washing clothes. Like the Velakkithalanayars, 
the Veluthadanayar s also became a separate caste of inferior social status in course of time 
on account of their occupation. They are also marumakkathayis and do not differ from 
the Nayars proper in their customs. They too have been brought within the scope of the 
Nayar Regulation by a judgment of the Travancore High Court in Criminal Revision 
Petition No. 497 of 1 1 05. t Their number according to the present census is 1 4,878. 

558. Vettakarans are found near Thefur in Agasthiswaram taluk. They are 
supposed to have been hunters who worshipped Kannimdr, a group of seven female deities 
whose figures engraved in stones are found in the neighbourhood of their villages. They 
are makkathayis and are distinct from Vellalars who neither interdine nor intermarry with 
them. Their number is 498 only. 

* Judgment of the High Court of Travancore in Se«ond Appeal No. 70 of 1103, Travancore Law Jmtmal 
V oL AlA, p-ov, 

f Travancore Law Journal Vol. XXI, pp, S51-854. 
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559. Yadavas or Idayas are a pastoral class of people found chiefly in Thovala 
Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam and Shenkotta taluks. They are also known as Paundans in 
Thovala, Vadugidayeir in Shenkotta, and Konar in some other taluks. The Yadavas 
found in the southern taluks are suf^sed to have come from the Tamil districts of the 
Madras Presidency in very early times. Their mother-tongue is Tamil and they are 
mosdy Tamilian in their manners and customs. In South Travancore marriage is compul- 
9ory for their girls, but it may take place before or after puberty. The Yadavas are 
makkathayis and their traditional occupation is cattle breeding. The number returned at 
this census is 8,457. 


560. A detailed description of the physical characters and social customs of the 
primitive tribes is given in Appendix I to this Report. Here I only wish to make a few Tribes, 
general observations with special reference to their numbers. I must state at the outset 
that the frimitive tribes are fast losing their primitive religion and customs. The opening 
of a large number of estates in forest regions has provided facilities for their coming in 
contact with the men of the plains. Some of the tribes are even deserting their habita- 
tions in the forests and coming down to the plains to earn their livelihood. In this way 
as well as by the penetration of the civilized man into the forests, the primitive tribes are 
being brought under the influence of the Hindus and the Christian missionaries. Large 
numbers of them whose religion was originally tribal are now professing Hinduism or 
Christianity. In the previous censuses no attempt was made to record the numbers of the 
tribes who have been thus converted into Hindus or Christians. At this census, how- 
ever, special instructions were issued to the enumerators to record these numbers 
separately and I think I may claim that the figures collected are fairly accurate. There are 
certain tribes which are now found both in the forests and in the plains, e. g., 
Kanikkaran, Kura van, UllMan, and Vetan. The Kanikkaran who has left his home in 
the jungles and begun to live in the plains has changed his name into Malavelan* In their 
social customs there is no difference between these two sections, and they could only be 
regarded as belonging to the same tribe. In the previous censuses the Malavelan might have 
been wrongly included under Velan, a tribe generally found in the plains and treated 
as one of the Depressed Classes. At this census the Malavelans have been included not under 
Velan but under Kanikkaran to which tribe they really belong. In the case of Kuravas, 
Ullatans and Vetans, those living in the jungles were treated separately from those 
found in the plains at the previous censuses, the former being designated Malankuravans, 
Mala-Ullatans and Malavetans and the latter simple Kuravans, Ullatans and Vetans. 

TTiere is no difference in their customs and hence there is no justification to make this 
distinction. The distinction has, therefore, been abandoned and both sections of these 
tribes have been included under Kuravan, Ullatan or Vetan in this census. Again, 
unlike in the previous censuses, the Christian converts from the primitive tribes have 
also been separately censused this time. The primitive tribe, known as Thantapulaya, who 
was formerly included with the Pulayas on a wrong analogy, is shown separately in this 
census. For these various reasons it is not possible to institute a comparison between 
the numbers of the primitive tribes returned in this and in the previous census. This 
fact will be evident from Imperial Table XVIII which, as it stands, contains many 
inconsistent and inexplicable variations. In regard to Muthuvans it must be pointed out 
that the large increase in their numbers from 227 in 1921 to 1,301 in 1931 is probably 
due to more accurate enumeration this time. After the compilation of the caste table 
I had this fact verified by the Divisional Forest Officer who was in charge of the enumera- 
tion of this tribe. 

561. The numbers of the different primitive tribes returned at the present census are 
given in the statement below. The total population now stands at 128,838, of whom 
1 1 5,1 51 are Hindus, 1 0,780 are Christians, and 2,907 belong to the Tribal Religions, As 
the numbers of the Hindu and Christian converts from the primitive tribes were not recorded 
at the previous censuses, it is not possible to say whether any tribe is declining or not. A 
comparison of the figures at different censuses can, however, be made to demonstrate the 
process of rapid Hinduization that is taking place among these primitive tribes. The 
number of animists returned in 1901, when they were separately censused for the first time, 
was 28,193. It decreased to 15,7 73 in 1911, to 12,637 in 1921 and to 2,907 in 1931. 

The only inference that can be drawn from these figures is that the Tribal Religions are 
getting depleted gradually and that the numbers they lose the Hindus gain largely and 
the Christians to a small extent. It may be noted that of the population of the primitive 
tribes shown in the table below, the Hindus, numbering 1 1 5,1 51 , have been included in the 
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Hindu castes 
and tribes 
classified 
according to 
tiieir system 
inheritance. 


Anglo-Indian. 


figures of the Depressed Classes given in paragraph 520 above, and that die number of 
the Christian converts is included in the Indian Christians shown in paragraph 565 below. 


Kanikkaran 

6,659 

Mnthuvan 

1301 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(c) Tribal Religion 

4,56.5 

53 

2,041 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Tribal Religion 

Nayadi (Hindu) 

1,2.38 

63 

144 

Knrairan 

95,295 

Paliyan 

483 

(«) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(r) Tribal Religion 

Halankudi (Visharan) Hindu 

87.071 

8,158 

66 

166 

(а) Hindu 

(б) Christian 

(c) Tribal Religion 

Thantapulayan (Hindu) 

379 

23 

81 

795 

Malapantapam 

187 

UUatan 

5.121 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Tribal Religion 

Malapolayan (Hindu) 

100 

87 

254 

(n) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(c) Tribal Religion 

4.824 

220 

Mala-Uraji 

916 

Tetan 

11,737 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Tribal Religion 

Malayarayan 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(c) Tribal Religion 

846 

70 

3,182 

2,807 

255 

120 

(fl) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(c) Tribal Religion 

Vettuvan 

(a) Hindu 
(ft) Christian 

9,496 

2,000 

241 

1,322 

1,251 

71 

Haim&n 

1,276 

Total 

128,838 

(a) Hindu 

(ft) Tribal Religion 

1,215 

61 

(ff) Hindu 

(ft) Christian 

(e) Tribal Religion 

11.5,151 

10,780 

2,907 


56Z The question of amending the Hindu law which governs the makkathayam 
communities is now being considered in some Indian States and Provinces. Mysore, for 
example, has introduced a Bill for the purpose in the Legislative Council and committed 
it to a Select Committee. Under the Hindu law the women are at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with men in regard to the inheritance of property. The object 
of the reformers is to amend the law in such a way as to improve the status of women by 
conferring on them the rights now enjoyed by men only. It has been brought to my 
notice that sooner or later this question of amending the Hindu law in respect of the 
makkathayam communities in Travancore will come up for consideration and that it is 
desirable, therefore, to show in the Census Report the number of persons likely to be 
affected by the amendment. I have accordingly shown in Subsidiary Table II at the end 
of this chapter the population of makkathayis, marumakkatha}is and the followers of mixed or 
doubtful system of inheritance among the Hindu castes and tribes. Under diis last class are 
included castes like the I lavas, Krishnanvaka and Nanjanad Vellalas who are partly 
makkathayis and partly marumakkathayis and also tribes like the Pulayan and die 
Kuravan about whom it is difficult to say whether they are makkathayis or marumakka- 
thayis. Acccarding to this clasafication the toted Hindu population of this State 
consists of 882,165 (28 per cent.) makkathayis, 925,902 (30 per cent.) marumakkathayis, 
and 1 ,326,821 (42 per cent) followers of the mixed or doubtful system of inhwitance 


563. When enumeration was started there was some doubt as to who was an Anglo- 
Indian. It was decided at the ccmference of (Census Officers held at Delhi early in 
January 1931 that the following definition of this term should be accepted for census 
purposes. “ An Anglo-Indian is a person whose father, ^andfather or other progenitor in 
the male line was an European.” According to this definition some of those who pass for 
Anglo-Indians will naturally drop out of the category. In the Census Report of 1921 mv 
predecessor observes that the increase in the number of .Anglo-Indians returned then is 
abnormal and that it “is evidently due to the inclusion among them of English speakbu 
Indian Ckistims who adopted the European mode of dressing."* By the apdica^n of 
the definition pven above the numbers of Anglo-Indians have fallen from 3,821 in 1921 
to 790 in this census. The largest number of them has been recorded’ in the Central 
Division, viz., 377, the Southern Division coming next with 286. Allennev 
rad C^ilon in the Central Dmsion, and Trivandrum in the SoutherJ^vision are th^ 
localitKs where diey are found m comparatively W numbers. The Northern Division 
contems only 41 ^^o-Indians and the High Range Division 86, most of whom Irl 
emfMoyed in tea and rubber estates. 


* Ti-acancore Census Hepint, 1921, p. 3 S. 
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564. The number of Europeans and allied races returned has increased from 389 
to 587 since 1921. Most of them are engaged in rubber and tea cultivation, trade and 
other business. The increase in their numbers is due to the development that has taken 
place in these lines during the last decade. The High Range Division which contains the 
majority of the rubber and tea estates has the largest number (226) of Europeans. The 
Central Division in which are situated the commercial towns of Alleppey and Quilon 
contains the next highest number, viz., 201, the Southern Division which can claim the 
greatest number of missionaries and nursing sisters has 1 38 Europeans and the Northern 
Division only 22 of them. Among the Europeans and allied races returned in this census 
there are 456 British subjects and 131 others. There is no Armenian at all. At the last 
census there was one. Of the 456 British subjects, 290 are English, 77 are Scotch, 10 
are Irish, 1 6 are Australian and two are Canadian. 


565. The Christian population according to this census is 1,604,475. Excluding Indian 
from these the Europeans and Anglo-Indians who number 1,377 only, the remaining Christian. 
1,603,098 are Indian Christians. The Indian Christiammay be divided broadly into two 
classes, Syrian Christians and others. 


566. The expression “Syrian Christian,” as it is now used, is not capable of a clear Syrian 
definition. It does not represent a race, because as Mr. William Crooke says, “ They 
(the Syrian and the other allied churches) have sprung from converts, as a rule, from the 
lower strata of the community, rather than from the higher classes, such as Brahmans and 
Nayars, who are less susceptible of missionary efforts.”* Nor does it refer to a particular 
Christian sect, because among the Syrian Christians there are some who owe allegiance to 
the Pope, others who are under the Patriarch of Antioch, others again who are Protestants 
and still others who have their own Bishop and do not recognize any external spiritual 
head. Romo-Syrians do not intermarry with the members of other sects. Even in the 
same sect there is no intermarriage between the recent converts and others who embraced 
the faith in earlier generations. In spite of the vagueness and uncertainty attached to the 
definition of “Syrian Christian,” a social convention has somehow grown up, by which the 
community decides whether a person may be regarded as a Syrian Christian or not. 
Special instructions were issued to the enumerators to get as far as possible a correct return of 
the Syrian Christians in this census. In spite of their best efforts some, whom the community 
will not recognize as Syrian Christians, may have got into the fold, while others who 
should have been included with them may have been left out. Such discrepancies are in- 
evitable and the numbers recorded should not, therefore, be taken as absolutely correct. 

The population of Syrian Christians, as returned in the census schedules, is 948,514. In 
the last census their population was 61 7,049 which represented an increase of 8 per cent, 
only over the number returned in 1911, though the Christians as a whole increased by 29*8 
per cent, during that decade. My predecessor has himself admitted the inaccuracy of the 
figure in 1921, but I think I may claim that the present figure is more reliable. 


567. Indian Christians, other than those returned under Syrian Christians, number 

sturned their caste or tribe, but the remain- 
ing 503,387, /. e., 76'9 per cent, 
of the total, have done so. The instruction 
to the enumerators was that the caste 
or tribe of Indian Christians, in case 
they furnish the information, must be 
entered in column 8 of the schedule 
and otherwise they should be shown 
simply as “Indian Christian ” in this 
column. The fact that 76*9 per cent, of 
the Indian Christians other than Syrians 
have given their caste or tribe, shows that 
the large majority of them desire to have 
this information recorded. The numbers 
of the important castes and tribes returned 
under Indian Christians are given in 
the margin. Under “Others” are in- 
cluded the totals of the minor castes and 
tribes, whose individual strength is comparatively small. 


654,584. Of these 151,197 persons have not 

Inditi'i ('hriatums I'l/ rtn-fc or trihe 

Nadar 

ir,S..o73 

Chefainar (PulayaiA 

l.W,S13 

Sambavar (Parayaiil 

71.6S0 

Mnkkuvan 

30..73',* 

Catholic .afasar 

22.,7riO 

Bharathar 

s’fifiP 

Knravan 

S,1.7S 

.-‘liyanavar 

fi.IU 

Arayan 

3.620 

Vannan 

2..7S<) 

Ilavan 

2.3U 

Paljan 

2,22.7 

Chackaravav 

2,106 

Vet an 

2,000 

Keralanixithali 

1,582 

Kavathi 

1.103 

1.301 

Matakkan 

■Vellalan 

1.078 

Otiierr 

8,761 

Total 

503,387 


other Indian 
Christians. 


* William Crooke, Introduction to. AnthrcjHiIniiii of the Syritni Ohrisfinns by Kan Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 
hrishna Iyer. 
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CHAPTER XII — CASTE, TRIBE AND K.NCE 

568. Strictly speaking, there is no caste among the Muslims, but there are a number 
of tribal, occupational or territorial groups. TTieoretically, intermarriage and interdining 
between these groups are not prohibited, but in practice some of them do observe these 
restrictions. This is but natural, because the vast majority of the Muslims are only 
descendants of the converts from Hindu castes. Those of foreign origin are very few in 
number, almost negligible. Converts from the Hindus, living in the midst of Hindus, can- 
not but be influenced by the customs and practices prevalent among them. It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that some of the Muslim groups observe social exclusiveness 
and restrictions on marriage like the Hindus. There is a small section of them, 
probably not more than about 7,000 found in some parts of Chirayinkil and Quilon taluks, 
who follows marumakkatha yam system of inheritance like the Nayars. A Bill to amend this 
system on the lines of the Muhammadan law has been introduced in the local Legislative 
Council by a Muslim representative. Restrictions on intermarriage and other social 
customs are also fast dying out and the educated members of the community are advocating 
their complete removal. 

As it stands, the community is divided into a number of groups. The numbers 
returned under different groups are not, however, trustworthy. With the spread of 
education and the improvement in the economic condition of the community the members of 
one group sometimes adopt the name of another group considered to be of a higher social 
status. Thus a Thulukkan may become a Ravuthar, and a Sheik a Saiyad. Some return 
themselves simply as Musalman without specifying the groups to which they belong. 
Owing to these causes of variations the numbers returned under each group at different 
censuses cannot be compared. 

History tells us that iMalabar had carried on trade with Egypt and Arabia from 
very early times. Bartholomeo speaks of the Musalmans who came to Malabar in the 
rei^ of Caliph Valid (A. D. 710), and various other travellers have recorded from time 
to time the advent of Egyptian and Arabian merchants and the formation of Muslim colonies 
at Quilon and other ports in Travancore. The descendants of these early settlers and of 
the converts they made are called Msthans. Their mother-tongue is Malayajara. Their 
women do not generally observe purdah and in their habits and customs they are like the 
Malayalis. It is among these that we find the marumakkathayam section. Some centuries 
back a small colony of Muhammadans came from Arabia and settled in Cranganore. Later 
on their descendants migrated to Travancore and are now found in Alleppey and other 
places in North Travancore. They belong to the group known as Thangal. During the 
invasion of Travancore by Tippu in the 1 8th century a number of Hindus in North Travan- 
core were forcibly converted into Muslims and their descendants, now found mostly in 
Parur, Kunnathunad and Muvattupula taluks, are known as Jonakans. They correspond 
to the Mapiljas of British Malabar, but unlike them they are a peaceful community and 
have not earned a notoriety for rebellion. During the reign of Rama Varma in the latter 
half of the 18th century, Dewan Raja Kes'ava Das, to whose foresight is due the 
development of the port of Alleppey, the most important commercial centre in Travancore 
brought some Bora Musalmans and Kutch Memons from Sind, Kutch and Gujerat, settled 
them at Alleppey and encouraged them in opening trade with Bombay. The descendants 
of these settlers are still there carrying on trade with Bombay, Calcutta and other Indian 
and foreign ports. During the reign of Martanda Varma, the maker of modern Travan- 
core, in the earlier part of the eighteenth century the Nawab of Carnatic sent an army of 
Muhammadans to help the Raja to crush internal rebellion. They belonged to the erou 
of Dakhdni Musalmans. Their descendants are still here engaged in trade. Government 
service and other occupations. Their numbers have increased in recent years by fresh 
arrivals from Bombay and other places. Travancore has had commercial and political 
relations with the adjoining T amil country from very early times and consequently there 
have been constant streams of migration of Tamilians to this country. Among them there 
were large numbers of Muslims also who came for purposes of trade. Some entered th 
country through Aramboly and settled in the southern parts of the State. Their descend^ 
ants are known as Thulukkans, while others came through Ariejtnkavu and other mountai' 
passes further north. Their descendants who are now found in ShenknUa Potk.,., ” 
Klinachil and other plac. are c^led Racuthars. Both the Thulukkans ;nfeuThars’ 
speak Tamil and are Tarmhan in their habits and dress. Labbai is another group of Tam? 
speaking Muslims. Originally the name “Labbai” was a title given to the persons wK 
served in mosques and presided over religious ceremonies. Latterly, others have I 
adopted this title and thus a separate group has been formed. ' 
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569. The total Muslim population, 

OlnS!i>f.eathni of 

A. Shut 



Bora 


1,319 

Sunni 




1. 

Kuteh Memon 


348 

2. 

ilakhani Mu^alman , . 


7,188 


(i) Moghul 

81 



(ii) Patthan 

5,033 



(iii) Saiyad 

S5S 



(iv) Sheik 

1,260 


3. 

Malabar llusalman . . 


249,665 


(i) Jonakan 

114,005 



Mi) Methau 

134,746 



(iii) Thaugal 

914 


4. 

Tamil Mnsalmau 


91,100 


(i) Labbai 

10,421 



(ii) Bavuthar 

40,210 



(iii) Ihulukkau 

40,478 



Unspecified 


3,645 


Total 


353,274 


of the Muslim population. 


according to the present census, is 353,274 
which shows an increase of 30'6 per cent, 
during the last decade against the general 
increase of 27*2 per cent, in the total popula- 
tion. In the previous decade they increased 
by 19‘4 per cent., while the increase in the 
aggregate population was 16‘8 per cent. only. 
TTie numbers returned under different groups, 
unreliable as they are, are given in the margin. 
It will be seen therefrom that the bulk of the 
Muslim population of this State belongs to 
the Suimi sect, those belonging to Shia sect 
numbering only 1,319 out of a total of 
353,274. The Sunnis are again divided 
into four sub-classes and each of these again 
into a number of groups. It will be noticed 
that the Malabar and Tamil Musalmans 
together constitute as much as 96‘5 per cent. 


570. Of the other races found in Travancore there are 298 Jews and 13 Parsis. 
The Jews are found mostly in Parur taluk adjoining Cochin where there is an 
important colony of this community. Of the Parsis there is only one family in 
Alleppey consisting of I I members, of whom one wa: enumerated at Trivandrum and 
the remaining ten at Alleppey. Two Parsis were also enumerated on a steamer in 
the Port of Alleppey. 


Oth er 
races 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I 
Variation in caste, tribe and race since 1901 
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1 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 
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13 
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+ 
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VeJakkithalanaj-ar (including 












/ Ampattan) 

30.ilU8 

‘J * 0 

21,826 

17, .512 

-r 

13’3 

+ 

11 • 6 

-1 

77-1 

61 

-J Velan (including Kus avan) 

12,377 

.8.857 

9,089 

7.198 

+ 

39 -7 

+ 

36 -2 

•r 

72-0 

24 

Yellajan 

(19,627 

.57,997 

19.479 

18.972 


20-1 

+ 

4o-7 

1 - 

1-2-2 

137 

Vciuthadanavar (including Majnnan, 












Pathiyan and Vannan) 

2.8,311 

23..826 

24,00?< 

19,162 

+ 

18-8 


17.9 

+ 

47-7 

5fi 

Vira^aivar (including Pantaram. 












Vaifavi and YoalMvaraiO 

11', 5 55 

1 .5,351 

15,239 

12,011 


27*1 

+ 

28-3 

4- 

H2-S 

38 

Yadavan (Idayan) 

S.4n7 

7.751 

7,508 

6,201 

+ 

9M 

+ 

jl-3 

-f 

36 -3 

17 

Christian 

1.604,475 

i 

1.172,934 

903,868 

697,387 

+ 

36'8 

+ 

77-5 


130 1 

3,148 

Anglo-Indian 

790 

3,821 

1,750 

1,189 


79-3 

— 

51-9 

_ 

16-9 

1 

European 

587 

389 

SOU 

531 

+ 

50 -9 

T 

17 1 

+ 

9-9 

I 

(«) British suhiect- 

45t) 

20'J 

1 320 

501 

+ 

11.8 2 

+ 

12-5 

— 

U • .5 

1 

[i) Others 

131 

ISO 

1 79 

30 


27-2 

+ 

fi5 • S 

+ 

336-7 


Indian Christian 

i.r,u:4.uy8 

1,168,724 

! 901,719 

695,361 


37-2 

4- 

77-8 

4* 

130 -- 

3.14(1 

Muslim 

i 

1 353,274 

1 

j 

j 270,478 

1 

1 

j 226,617 

190.566 

-r 

30 6 

•*- 

55 9 

-i- 

85 4 

693 

Jonakan 

1 

114.005 

1 

76,61.3 

1 61,671 

52,003 


lS-7 


.81-9 


1 19-2 

*>9.4 

Labbai 

1 0.12 1 

13,133 

1 11.69* 

12,09(1 

— 

22-1 


29-1 


13-8 

20 

Methan 

131,716 

90,510 

H7,893 

.56,101 

-f 

*8.9 

+ 

US * 5 

-1- 

110-2 

264 

Patthan 

5,033 

6,198 

1,169 

3,705 

— 

1.8 • .8 

+ 

20-7 

+ 

33-7 

10 

Ravuthar 

1 10,21c 

19,196 

1.202 

1,200 


106-2 

+ 

1,2*5 -3 


3.25(1-8 

7U 

Thulukkan 

1 40.478 

.58,u33 

61,09.8 

52.208 

— 

23 7 

~ 

33-7 


22-1 

79 

Tribal Religions 

i 

• I 2,907 

1 

12,637 

15.773 

28483 

— 

770 

- 

81 6 

- 

89 7 

6 

Others 

.j 429 

1 349 

100 

1 

1 406 

i 


22 9 

+ 

329 0 

+ 

i 

i 

5 7 

1 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II 


Hindu castes and tribes classified according to the system 


1 

2 

8 

4 


6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

4(; 

47 

48 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Caste 


Persons 


A. la vail 

Amputtari 

Arayan 

Baviin 

Bharathar 

Bralmian 

Chackaravai- 

Chakkiliyan 

Chavalakkaran 

Chayakkaran 

Chetti 

llavaniyaii 

IJayathu 

Kaikolaii 

Kakkalari 


Hakkathayis 


Rammalau 

Kaniyan 

Kathikkaran 

Kavathi 

Keralaniuthali 


Kshatriya 

Kiulumi 

Marakkau 

Slaravaii 

Medara 


(other than Malayala) 


Mukkiivau 

M-Utlialiyav 

Mutliatliu 

Madai 

Xaytulu 

Mulayan 

PaiJan 

Panan 

Para van 

Parayau (Sambavar) 

PuJIiivau 

Reddi 

Saliyaii (Pattaryaii) 
Saiira-htra (Pattunul) • 
Thoiitanian 

Vaniyau (Vaniga vaisiyau) 


Vannan 
Tai n-ivar 
Veian (Kusavaii) 
Vejlalan (other than 


Na: 


njanM) 


Vettakkaran 

Ylrasaivar 

Vadatan 


734 
305 
23.380 
164 
275 
68,072 
3, .536 

6.1S8 

1,730 

2.168 

17,422 

6,411 

2,383 

455 

1,666 

208 441 
15.652 
161 
2,293 
1,423 
737 
9.610 
353 
14.399 
363 


59i; 

726 

646 

233.9^2 

2.57:1 

3,129 
29.880 
3.812 
13.602 
70.6a t 
527 
936 
12,386 
1,397 
684 
22.527 
13,433 

I6i; 

11.555 
42.098 

498 

19.555 
8,457 


Total 


882,165 


Harumakkathayis 

Ampalavasi 

Kshatriya (JIalayala) • 

jSayar 

Samanthan 

Veian (excliuling KuSavan) 

Velakkithalanayar 

Vciuthadanayar 


8.1 55 
2,936 
.868,4 1 1 
97 
822 
30.603 
14.878 


Total 

Followers of mixed or doubtful system 

Aryasaniajist 

Adi-Dravida 

Brahmo 8amAli'’t 

Ilavan 

Ijavathi 

Krishnanvaka 

Kuravaii 

Panikfcan 

Pulayan 

Thantan 

Valau 

Veian 

Vellalan (Kanjanad) 

Minor castes 
Hindu unspecified 
Hindui/.cd primitive tribes 


925,902 


32 

966 

19 

869,863 

6,955 

12,032 

87,071 

397 

207,737 

11.214 

21,172 

16.253 

27.5:34 

3,831 

1,065 

28,080 


Total 


1 , 326,821 


Grand Total 


3 , 134,888 


of inheritance followed 


Males 1 

Females 

:382 

352 

155 

150 

11,873 

11,507 

1H5 

140 

31,731 

;33,:34i 

1.81U 

1,696 

3,114 

3,074 

901 

829 

1,109 

1.059 

SjGG.*! 

S,757 

3,205 

8.2<ti; 

1,219 

1,164 

231 


782 

8S4 

104.562 

103,879 

7.905 

<,.4. 

82 

79 

1.130 

1.163 

711 

712 

133 

304 

4,997 

4,613 

174 

179 

7.398 

7,001 

181 

182 

807 

289 

480 

267 

:349 

297 

119.660 

114,322 

l,:n2 

1,261 

1 .5S4 

1,545 

15,918 

13,962 

1,910 1 

1,902 

6,724 

6.878 

86,280 

34,454 

270 

257 

4.50 

4m; 

6,044 

6.8-t2 

743 

654 

354 

:33o 

11,376 

11,151 

6,770 

6,668 

78 

93 

5,78 1 

5,774 

21.448 

20 , 1:45 

218 

250 

0.985 

9.620 

4,072 

4,:38.5 

448,027 

434,138 

4,205 

3,950 

i,56r» 

1,370 

431,154 

437,2.57 

48 

49 

407 

415 

1.5,2.5'.» 

1.5,344 

7.331 

7.547 

459.970 

465.932 

18 

14 

498 

468 

7 

12 

4:32.906 

436.957 

3,238 

3,717 

6.110 

5,922 

41,910 

45,161 

206 

191 

10;3,.546 

103,791 

20,838 

20.876 

10.855 

10,:317 

8,070 

8 188 

1:3.633 

1 : 3.901 

2.099 

1,732 

2.081 

1,984 

13,913 

14,167 

659,928 

666,893 

1 , 567,925 

1 , 566,963 
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APPENDIX I 


THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 


The population of Travancore, like that of the rest of Southern India, is predo- 
minantly Dravidian. Whether the Dravidians were the earliest inhabitants of India or 
whether there was a pre-Dravidian race of Negroid type is still a disputed question. 
Sir Herbert Risley holds the former view, while Mr. A. H. Keane supports the latter. In 
his Introduction to The Cochin T ribes and Castes, Vol. I, by Rao Bahadur L.K. Anantha- 

krishna Iyer, Mr. Keane says “that in India there is no fundamental racial unity 

that, in the present amalgam, are represented five primary stocks ; a submerged Negrito 
probably from Malaysia ; Kolarian, Dravidian and Aryan who arrived in the order 
mentioned from beyond the Hindu Kush and the Himalayas ; lastly, the Mongol 
mainly confined to the Himalayan slopes.” Mr. Keane's theory is that the Negritos, 
whom he calls the “submerged element,” came from Malaysia round the Bay of Bengal 
to the Himalayan slopes and gradually spread over the Peninsula, probably in the early 
palaeolithic times, and that in course of time they lost their original Negrito speech and 
tjecame merged in the surrounding Kolarian and Dravidian populations. He holds that 
the Kolarian is a distinct race from the Dravidian and came to India before the latter, 
probably from the north or north-east, that the Dravidians came from the north-west, and 
that “beyond the Vindhyan Range they have nearly everywhere absorbed or replaced 
both the Negrito substratum and the Kolarian indigenes.” From these premises 
Mr. Keane concludes that the low caste aborigines now found in Southern India “were not 
originally Dravidians but a blend in diverse proportion of superimposed Negrito, Kolarian 
and Dravidian racial strata.” 

2. It must be said in favour of Mr. Keane’s view that the low caste Pulayas, 
Parayas, Kuravas, and Vetas living in the plains, and the aboriginal tribes found in the 
forests of Travancore show traits of Negroid character, unlike the Nayars, Vellalas and 
other high-caste Dravidians. It is not improbable that the earliest inhabitants of 
the country were the Negritos and that the Dravidians who came in subsequently 
conquered the aborigines, established their rule in the land and developed their own 
civilization. In the process of conquest some of the aborigines might have been sub- 
jugated and made serfs, while others might have receded into the hills and forests. The 
former, having been in close contact with their masters, might have received an admixture 
of the Dravidian blood ; but as they were not admitted into the Dravidian society they 
remained as distinct classes of a lower order. These probably are the Pulayas, Parayas, 
Kuravas, and Vetas, the most depressed of the different classes of the present population. 
The aborigines who receded into the hills and forests lived in complete isolation from the 
rest of the people. They had no settled home ; they were mostly nomadic hunters living on 
wild beasts, natural roots and berries ; some took to agriculture and raised food grains by 
cultivating forest lands. Till recently they had not come in contact with the people of 
the plains and had, therefore, preserved their primitive customs and habits more or less 
intact. But this is all fast changing. The civilized man has penetrated into their province, 
opened up forests and established plantations. The Forest Department has imposed 
restrictions on their movements and their methods of cultivation. These intrusions into 
their primitive life are bringing about rapid changes in their physical character, their 
economic condition, their social customs and religious ideas. By coming in contact 
with civilized people they are themselves getting civilized, but in this process they are 
degenerating in bodily vigour and are fast dwindling down in number. The progress of 
civilization has not yet gone far enough to make them extinct. They are still there and 
many of them even now exhibit, in a marked degree, some of the primitive characteristics 
of the aborigines. 
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APPENDIX I — THE PRIMITIVE TRIBES 


3. The Tribes now met with in Travancore are : — 


Malapantaram 

Muthuvan 

Mannan 

Orali 

Paliyan 

8. 

Vettuvan (Malavetan) 

{a) Valiyavetan 

(b) Cheruvetan 

(c) Chinkanni-Vetan 

(d) Elichathi- Vetan 

Malapulayan 

9. 

Malankuravan (Malayadiyar) 

(a) Kurumbapulayan 

10 . 

Malayarayan 

(b) Karavalipulayan 

11. 

Ullatan 

(c) Pambupulayan 

12 . 

Kanikkaran 

Vizhavan (Malankudi) 

13. 

Thantapulayan 


Travancore is cut off from the rest of Southern India by the Western Ghats. 
This lofty mountain range contains peaks of varying heights and shapes, and from there the 
country slopes gradually towards the west down to the flat coastal plain bounded by the 
Arabian Sea. The highest point in the Western Ghats is Anamudi, being 8,837 feet 
above sea-level. The northern portion of this mountainous tract is the Hi^ Range 
Division. The lower slopes and the foot of the mountains are covered by rich virgin 
forests, from where emerge several rivers which forcing their way across the country flow 
into the sea. It is within these forests that the primitive tribes are chiefly met with. 


4. Malapantaram, the most primitive of the primitive tribes of Travancore, lives 
scattered in the higher reaches of the Pampa and the Achankoil rivers and at Thalappara 
and Karumpalli in the forests of Shenkotta taluk. Muthuvan is found on the Kannan 
Devan hills in the High Range Division Mannan in the Cardamom hills to the south of 
the Panniyar river, Orali in the forests of the Pefiyar, Vandanmet and Thodupula Ranges, 
and Paliyan in the Vandanmet Range. Of the three groups of Malapulayan, Kurumba- 
pulayan lives at Pampar, Alampatti, Karumutti and Palampatti ; Karavalipulayan at 
Kumpittankuli, Pattatholivu, Pulikaravayal and Nachivayal ; and Pambupulayan in the 
forests to the east of Chinnar. Vizhavan lives in the Idiyara valley in North Travancore. 
Vettuvan in the forests near Vadas'erikafa, and Malankuravan in various parts of the 
State. Malayadiyar, found in Koni Reserve, is identical with Malankuravan. Malayafayan 
is found in the forests of Changanachery, Minachil, and Thodupula taluks ; Ullatan in 
the reserves of the Manimala Range ; Kanikkaran in the forests of Vilavancode, 
Neyyattinkara and Nedumangad taluks ; Malavelan, the low-country Kanikkaran, in the 
interior parts of Neyyattinkara taluk ; and Thantapulayan on the coastal area in Sherthala 
taluk. 


5. The segregation of a tribe from other people tends to preserve and intensify 
its natural characteristics. The geograpJiical conditions of Travancore are such that 
the primitive tribes have had to live in isolation in “regions of poverty to-day and 
anxiety for the morrow. ” Of all the tribes, Malapantaram, Muthuvan and Orali have 
been least affected by outside influences. The other tribes have been subjected to 
extraneous influences and have, therefore, received an infusion of fresh blood and new 
ideas from the more civilized people with whom they have come in contact. This is 
seen clearly in the Vizhavan, Paliyan, Ullatan, Malayarayan, Mannan, and Kanikkaran. 
Owing to the admixture of foreign blood these tribes are now approaching the com- 
posite l)^e of civilized humanity. 

6. Climate determines the limits of the habitable area of a country. The influence 
of climate is seen in the irregular distribution of the population of Travancore and in the 
congregation of the people in the littoral area where the struggle for existence has become 
keen and intensive. While the density of population is 1,743 per square mile on the sea- 
coast, it is only 82 per square mile in the Highland according to the present census. 
Climate is also the deciding factor in determining the crops that man can grow in a locality. 
Mannan, Muthuvan, Paliyan, and Kurumbapulayan, who are found at an altitude of 2,000 
to 5,000 feet above sea-level, cultivate ragi, while Kanikkaran, Malayarayan, Ullatan, 
Vizhavan, and others who live at lower elevations cultivate rice and tapioca. Wiere 
climate favours the growth of forests, there it prolongs the hunter stage of human develop- 
ment and retards advance to agriculture. This fact is amply borne out by the Malapantaram, 
who is the only nomadic tribe in the hunter stage existing in this State. 

The salubrity of high altitudes is favourable to human development. We see it 
exemplified in the Muthuvan, Mannan. Paliyan and Urali. Their well-developed lungs, 
massive chests, and large torsos are due to the influence of the rarefied air at the high 
altitude at which ihcy live. They evince, however, an aversion to muscular effort. 
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P. Vidal De Blache says : — “ As atmospheric pressure diminishes perceptibly at high 
altitudes, atmosfiieric oxygen combines with blood corpuscles in the lungs more slowly. 
According to trustworthy observations, sluggishness and dislike of prolonged effort, muscular 
or otherwise, is the consequence of the slowing down of the physiological processes which 
act on the nervous system by means of the blood.” O The backwardness of tropical 
countries is said to be due to excessive heat. “ The actinic rays of the sun are believed to 
stimulate the cells to greater activity when they fall on the human body. At first it is 
beneficial. If it goes to excess, the cells apparently break down.' f-) Intense heat of long 
duration, combined with a high degree of humidity, is unfavourable to human development. 
It causes enervation, creates a craving for stimulants and induces habits of alcoholism. 
Kanikkaran, Malayarayan, Ullatan, Malavetan and Vizhavan are good examples of devita- 
lisation caused by tropical climate. 

7. Malaria is a disease of the tropical and sub-tropical countries, whose climate is 
characterised by alternate wet and dry seasons. A people devitalised by this disease 
cannot be expected to be energetic and active. The sluggishness of the Kanikkaran, Mala- 
pantaram, Vizhavan, Ullatan and others who live in malaria-stricken areas, is due to the 
baneful effect of this disease. 

8. It is said that the colouration of the skin is the conjoint effect of a number of 
environmental factors working through physiological processes. The pigment of the skin is 
found in the epidermis, and the influence of light favours its formation. In a cold climate, 
where the thermal action is weak, a discolouration of the pigment in the skin and other 
parts of the body produces a kind of albinism. Kanikkaran, Ullatan, Malayarayan, and 
Thantapulayan who live at low elevations in the plains are darker than Muthuvan, Mannan, 
and Paliyan of the High Range. Blondness increases appreciably on high hills. “ Waitz 
long ago affirmed this tendency of mountaineers to lighter colouring from his study of primi- 
tive peoples. This may not be entirely due to climatic contrast between mountain and 
plain. Economic poverty of the environment and poor food supply have also a hand.” 

9. “ Darwin holds that changes, such as size, colour, thickness of skin, and hair, 
have been produced through food supply and climate from the external conditions in which 
the forms lived ”. “Stature’’, according to Semple, “is partly a matter of feeding, 
and hence of geographic condition.” In Travancore, the primitive peoples of the hills are 
generally shorter than those of the plains ; but within the hilly regions stature is often larger 
at high than at moderate altitudes, which is ascribed to “ the influence of a rigorous climate 
in killing off all but vigorous individuals.” (^) Sir Arthur Keith says “ that the greater 
activity of the pituitary gland gives the Caucasian his height of stature, bulk of body, 
prominent chin, strong eyebrow ridges, and pronounced nasalization.” The greater 
height of the Muthuvan, Malapulayan, Paliyan and Urali may be due to the more vigorous 
functioning of the pituitary gland at higher elevations. The effect of a scanty and 
uncertain food supply is seen on Malapantafam and Vizhavan, who are shorter in 
stature than others. The groups classified as short are between 58^ inches and 62 ^ 
inches. The average height of Malapantafam is 61 inches, of Vizhavan 61 '16 inches, 
of Muthuvan 62 inches, of Malapulayan 62*5 inches, of Paliyan 62 inches, and cf 
Urali 62*8 inches. 

10. The shape of the head is regarded by most anthropologists as a constant 
and persistent character. According to the Frankfort Agreement of 1882, heads, with 
a cephalic index not exceeding 74-9, are now classified as dolichocephalic (70 to 74'9). 
Deniker says dolichocephaly is almost exclusively located at Melanesia, Australia, India, 
and Africa. According to Risley, the prevalent type in Peninsular India seems to be 
long-headed or medium-headed. The _ primitive peoples of Travancore are the modern 
representatives of the pre-Dravidians. Urali is the most dolichocephalic of the hill tribes 
with a cephalic index of 70-6. Muthuvan has a cephalic index of 70-9, Malankuravan 
737, Malayarayan 72-1, Vizhavan 72-6, Kanikkaran 71-5, Malavetan 74’4, Ullatan 
73*9, and Paliyan 74’3. Dolichocephaly of the primitive peoples is of a very primitive 
type, for the vault of the head is low and the direction of the brain backward. They 
occasionally shew a prognathic face, but ordinarily they are orthognathic. 

(1) P. Vidal De Blache, The PHaciples of Human Geography, p. 178. 

(2) E. C. Semple, The Influence of Geographical E/iriro/iment, p. 62{). 

^3) E. C. Semple, loc. cit., p. 39. 

(4) E. C. Semple, loc. cit., p. 34. 

(5) Sir Herbert Eisley, The People of India, p. 31. 

.^6) H. G. Duncan, Pace and Population Problems, p. 33. 
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Nose. 


1 1. The nasal index is claimed by some to be the surest method of distinguishing 
racial types, “ The broad type of nose,” according to Risley, ” is found in Madras, the 
Central Provinces, and Chota Nagpur.” * The broad nose of the pre-Dravidian is his 
striking feature. The physical configuration of the country, the vast stretches of fever- 
haunted jungles, the absence of roads, and the compact social organization of the primitive 
tribes protect them from the intrusion of foreign influence. All the pre-Dravidian tribes of 
Travancore are mostly platyrhine. The average nasal index of Vizhavan is 88‘05, of 
Muthuvan 91 ‘05, of Malavetan 86‘6, of Malayadiyar 84‘6, of Ora|i 84*6, of Paliyan 
86’5, of Ullatan 85‘4, of Malayaiayan 83*1, and of Kanikkaran 89*1. Vizhavan, Muthu- 
van, Malavetan, Paliyan, Kanikkaran, and Ullatan are platyrhine, while Orali, Mala- 
yarayan and Malayadiyar are bordering on platyrhiny. 

To sum up, short stature, low forehead, flat face and nose, and dark complexion are 
the characteristic features of the primitive peoples of Travancore. TTie following tables 
give the head measurements> the stature and the nasal measurements of some primitive tribes 
in Travancore : — 


Ilvad of' Primititr Trihf.s 


LeiiuTh c. m. Breadtli c. m Index 


Trih... 

i 1 

lAvvinsre 

ilaxiiuuni 

Mir.inmm 

,Avera"e 

Maximum 

Minimum 

i 

; Average 

Maximum Minimum 

Vizhavan 

(.Malankndi) 

2) 

is-i 


i 

IT -5 

13T> 

14-3 

! 

1 12-7 

1 

1 

72-6 

MU *2 

i 

UJJataii . ■ 

22 

1 Is Mi 

lO-ti 

lT-3 

13-7 

14-5 

i;>’0 

73-9 

79-1 

' 70M) 

Kanikkaran . ' 

^ ", 

ISMi 

19-6 

17-7 

13-5 

14-6 

12-5 

71-5 

7Sm.» 

63 -8 

Malavetan i 

(Cheruvetan) 

] 

22 

18-1 

19-0 

17-2 

13-4 

14-7 

12*2 

! 

i 71*4 

i 

79-6 

70-0 

Malayatayan 

os 

1 

20-0 

17-0 

13*r> 

14-3 

12-6 

j 72-1 

77-7 

65-0 

Muthuvan 

1 

22 

i 15'(; ; 

1 

19-0 

14-0 

10-7 

14-3 

10-0 

70-9 

81-2 

63-0 

Malaukuravan | 

(Malayadiyar) . 

12 

1 1 

1«*7 

19-9 

1 

; 17-5 

13- 5 

14-5 

12-7 

73-7 

76 • 8 

07 * 

HrSli 

36 

18-6 

20'0 

17-7 

13-6 j 

14-3 

13-0 

70 "6 ‘ 

78-5 

67 * 7 

Pajiyau 

It 

18-5 

19-6 

17-3 

13*8 ; 

1 

15-0 

13-7 

i 

74*3 , 

j 

78*0 

711 

Thantapulayan 

35 

18-5 

19-6 

17-4 

13-1 

J 5 * 2 

12-1 

74-0 ' 

1 

81-7 

63-6 


Statvre aftd nasal TneasvremenU of some Primitive Tribes 




Stature c. m. 



Nasal Index 


Tribe 

Number 

measured 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Vizhavan 

(Malankndi) . 

25 

152-3 

163 

144 

88-05 

100 

66-0 

UJJatan 

22 

1.52-8 

163 1 

146-5 

4 

97-2 

73-1 

Kanikkaran 

25 

153-0 

163 

141-6 

89-1 

100 

75-0 

Malavetan 

(Cheruvetan) . 

22 

153’7 

103 

144-2 

86 0 

190 

68*7 

Malayafayan 

58 

155-2 

173-5 

146-1 

83-1 

100 

62-0 

Muthuvan 

6 

150*4 

163-3 

147-3 

91-05 

100 

84-2 

Malankuravan 
(Malayadiyar) . 

12 

156-6 

102 

149-3 

84-6 

90-5 

72-9 

Urali 

36 

157-0 

109*0 

137-6 

84 '6 

113-5 

74-0 

Pajiyan 


157-6 

167-0 

145-2 

80*5 

97-2 

73-1 

Thantapulayan . 

35 

j 152*3 

1 

161 

139 

78-1 

91-4 

67*4 


* Sir Herbert Rbley, loc. ciY., p. 23. 
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1 2. Malapantafams are found in regions where they are unaffected by the com- 
petition and influence of other people and, therefore, enjoy full freedom for the continuance 
of a nomadic life. Gregariousness would be a positive disadvantage to them under such 
conditions. Being nomadic hunters they have no permanent habitations. Their family 
seldom consists of more than two or three members. Their huts are of the simplest pattern, 
built of junglewood posts with a lean-to roof thatched with plantain leaves. A fire is 
kept going at all times to keep them warm. They make fire by the flint and steel method 
{Chaknvik in their language). Their clothes are scanty. They are dark-brown in com- 
plexion and short in stature. The nose is depressed at the root in those living in Rani 
Reserve and leptorrhine. in those living at Pathanapuram and Thalappara owing to miscegena- 
tion. Their eye ridges are prominent and hair is black and curly. The heird life they 
lead in jungle has made them strong and sturdy. Nevertheless, many fall victims to diseases 
like small-pox and malaria, and their number is fast going down. 

Girls are married both before and after puberty. Marriage is generally con- 
tracted between cross-cousins. The exchange of sisters in marriage is also practised. 
Marriage is celebrated at the bride’s house. On the appointed day, the bridegroom is 
presented with a pair of cloths. The bride’s father then places the right hand of the bride 
on the left hand of the bridegroom and says, “I hand over my daughter to you. Take care 
of her.” The couple are then seated on a mat and four balls of rice are brought on a 
leaf. The bride hands over two balls to the husband who eats them. He then gives two 
balls to the wife and she also eats them. This completes the marriage ceremony. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in a small shed about a hundred yards 
away from the hut. Pollution lasts for sixteen days. When she goes out she must cover 
her head with a cloth and walk with her face turned down, led by an elderly woman. 
It is believed that evil will befall her if this injunction is not adhered to. When a woman 
is in menses, pollution lasts for seven days. During this period the husband should not 
ascend a hill or climb a tree. He should remain indoors and should not handle any 
im pl ement. To the primitive man, menstruous women are dangerous, and seclusion is 
intended to afford protection from the dreaded spirit. When a woman is about 
to become a mother, she remains in a separate shed about 200 yards away from the hut. 
Pdllution lasts for 1 6 days. Dur'mg this period the husband should not go out for hunting, 
for gathering food, or for any other purpose. The mother continues to be under a taboo 
for three to five months if the child is a male, and for four to six months if it is a female. She 
should not even touch the cooking vessels during this period. The husband abstains from 
having intercourse with his wife from the seventh month of pregnemcy and for six months 
after delivery. 

The dead are buried. After burial the tribe deserts the locality and moves on 
to another place. Death pollution lasts for eight days. On the ninth day, the chief 
mourner gives a feast to the villagers in honour of the dead. The sons succeed to the 
property of the father, if any. Malapantarams dread the jungle deities. Those at Arien- 
cavu worship crests of hills. The deities whom they generally wordiip are Sastha and his 
satellite, Karuppuswami. 

1 3. Muthuvans live at high elevations and consequently look hale and hearty. 
Their villages have no permanency owing to the system of shifting cultivation they follow. 
The huts are small, rectangular, and one-roomed with a smgle door in front. Their only 
furniture is a mat ac two, woven out of reeds. The fire which occupies the corner of the 
hut represents “that most precious luxury, the sum total of their creature comforts.” 

Sexual license before marriage is neither recognized nor tolerated. Unmarried 
young people are subjected to strict discipline. All unmarried males above ten years of age 
are confined to the “Bachelor-hall” at night. The unmarried girls sleep in a separate hut 
under the care of an elderly woman. The orthodox marriage is between cross-cousins, 
i. e., the children of brothers and sistars. The marriage ceremony takes place in the evening 
after 6 p. m. The bridegroom, with his best man and the Ix’ide’s maid, goes to the bride’s 
hut. The parents of the bride will then be absent from there. They should not be spec- 
tators of the ceremonial. The bridegroom presents the bride with ear-rings, glass bangles, 
cloths, and a comb of golden bamboo which he himself has made. The presentation of 
the comb forms die essential part of the ceremony and it is always worn by the bride on the 
back of the head above the knotted hair. After the ceremony, all the guests are treated to 
a feast. A relic of marriage by capture exists in this tribe. Polygamy is allowed. The 
second wife must carry out the orders of the first. If they are friendly, they live in the same 
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house. Among Mulhuvans of the low country polyandry is also permitted, but it has become 
very rare in these days. Fraternal polyandry does not exist at all. Muthuvans of the 
Cardamom Hills are monogamous. Re-marriage of widows is allowed, but not by the 
brother of the deceased husband. 

When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a separate shed so that she might 
be beyond the gaze of men. Pollution lasts for three days. When a woman is about to 
become a mother, she is also lodged in a “seclusion hut.” All the married women of the 
village assist in the delivery. Pollution lasts for thirty days. The child belongs to the 
mother’s clan and is named after the uncle or the maternal grandparent. Inheritance is 
matrilineal. .A man’s property goes to his sister’s sons after his demise. 

Muthuvans in the Cardamom Hills worship the forest deities, Kotlamala Swdmi 
and V adagandtha Swdmi, who are supposed to be residing on the crests of hills. They also 
worship malevolent deities, Karuppu, Mdriamma and Kdli. But they have been greatly 
influenced by Hinduism and, like the Hindus, worship the Sun, God Subrahmonia, and 
Goddess Minakshi Amma (Sokw^u). 

Muthuvans are nomadic agriculturists. Ragi is their staple food. Their envi- 
ronment has made them hunters and trappers. They eat fish and the flesh of sambur, 
ibex, monkey, and jungle-sheep. TTie flesh of black monkey is greately relished by them. 
They do not kill the bison. The wealth of Muthuvans is locked up in their cattle which 
consist mostly of buffaloes. They drink milk and will offer it to the visitors also. 

Men wear a loin cloth kept in its place by a string tied round the waist, and also 
a turban. A Kambli or blanket is tied up and carried on the back. It serves as a hold- 
all. Women wear a coloured cloth about 16 to 18 cubits long. Men wear ear-rings, 
silver and brass rings on the fourth finger of the right hand, and sometimes a bracelet on 
each arm. Muthuvans living in the Cardamom Hills speak Tamil, and those found near 
Puyamkuty Malayalam. TTie average Muthuvan enjoys a better physique than most other 
tribes. He is tall and has an aquiline nose depressed at the root. With a dark-brown 
skin, black and wavy hair, and a retreating forehead, his simplicity of life, his cheerful- 
ness and healthy look give him the appearance of a good personality. Sturdy in limbs 
and erect in bearing, he can endure great fatigue and carry heavy loads at ease. His 
economic condition is better than that of the other hill tribes. 

1 4, Mannans are found mostly in the Cardamom Hills to the south of the Panniyar 
river up to the south of the tract of land now submerged by the Periyar reservoir. This 
locality has a salubrious climate and enjoys the benefit of both the monsoons. The influ- 
ence of the geographical environment on the Mannan is seen in his physical and mental 
characters, his economic condition, and his religious beliefs. The ' pigmentation of his 
skin is brown-black. The cool climate has made him hardy and long-lived, and has also 
imbued him with a gay and vivacious temperament. He has a long head, a flat nose, and 
thick lips. The hamlets of Mannans are situated on high grounds where there is a perennial 
supply of water and plenty of land for cultivation. Each hamlet contains five to fifteen 
huts. The headman alone is privileged to sit and sleep on a bamboo thatty (a miniature 
cot. ) All the rest sit and sleep on the floor. 

Girls are married after they attain puberty. The marriageable age is between 
16 and 20 for males and over 1 4 for females. Marriage takes place between the children 
of brother and sister. Before the marriage is solemnized the bridegroom goes and remains 
in the bride’s house lor a period not exceeding one year. The ceremony is conducted in 
the bride’s house. The bridegroom bows to his parents and elders, and the bride to her 
p>arents. The couple are then seated on a mat. The thdli is tied round the bride’s neck 
by the bridegroom’s sister. The visitors are treated to a least. Marriage by capture is 
also in vogue among Mannans. Should a woman refuse to return the love of a man he 
forcibly takes her away and they live together in the forest for ten or twelve days. 'They 
are then searched for and taken to the hamlet. The offence is condoned and they are 
allowed to remain as husband and wife. Elopement is also a recognized institution and 
takes place if parents object to the union of a man and woman. A man marries a second 
wife if his first wife is sterile. Polyandry is rare, but is not altogether extinct Widows 
are allowed to remarry, A man may marry the wife of his deceased brother. 
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When a girl attains puberty, she is lodged in a seclusion hut for four days. 

'On the fifth day, she returns home after a bath and wears a new cloth. When a woman 
is in menses, pollution lasts for four days, and during the period she remains in a separate 
shed. On the fifth day she bathes, but remains in seclusion for another four days. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she is lodged in a separate hut. After 
delivery she continues to be there for twenty days, the period of pollution. On the 2 1 ^ 
day, she goes to the house, but remains in a separate room. 

Mannans are fast giving up their tribal religion and becoming Hindus. They 
worship God Sastha. Traces of animism still exist among them. For example, it is 
believed that the clearing of jungle disturbs the spirits residing there. A portion of the 
primitive forests is dedicated to them and is preserved as a sacred place. 

Mannans are nomadic agriculturists. Ragi is their staple food. In times of 
scarcity they eat wild fruits and roots. Fish is a delicacy to them and they also eat 
crabs, the flesh of black monkey, sambur, and rats. Bison flesh is tabooed. 

1 5. Oralis used to be scantily clad, but owing to their contact with the uraii. 
planters they are becoming civilized and now wear a loin cloth, four cubits long and 
two cubits wide, shirts, coats, and turbans. When they go out a blanket serves as a 
hold-all to carry their necessaries of life. They have a long head, a flat nose, a retreating 
forehead, and moderately thick lips. They are somewhat fair in complexion and have 
dark and wavy hair. 

When a girl attains puberty she is placed under a rigorous taboo. She is 
lodged in a tree-house reserved for the purpose. Pollution lasts for seven days. On 
the eighth day she bathes and moves to another tree-house where she remains for 
two days. On the third day she bathes and goes home, when seven jack-leaf-spoonfuls 
of cow-dung water and oil are poured on her head by her uncle or brother to purify her, 
after which she enters the hut. Similarly, a woman in menstruation is confined to a 
distant tree-house for a few days. Afterwards she bathes and goes to the tree-house for 
two days. On the third day she bathes and goes home. Marriage of girls takes place 
both before and after puberty. Sisters are exchanged in marriage, and a man who has 
no sisters has only a very remote chance of getting married. Formerly an Uraii married 
as many women as he had sisters, but now he does not marry more than two. Polyandry 
is vo'V rare among this tribe. The marriage ceremony is simple. The bridegroom and 
Tiis father go to the bride’s hut and escort her to their home, where the bride’s party is 
fed. Her dowry consists of bill-hooks, clothes and vessels. 

When a woman is about to become a mother, she goes to a tree-house. She is not 
given any assistance in delivery. Women stand at a distance and give instructions. Even 
after delivery they do not approach her and render her any help. Pollution lasts for 2) 
days. During this p^iod the husband refrains from doing any work. She bathes on 
the 22nd day and enters home. 

Nomadic agriculture is the occupation of this tribe. Rice is their staple food. 

Men avoid mtercourse with women for three days after clearing the jungle lest harm 
should befall diem and their crop. Oralis worship crests of hills which are supposed to 
be haunted by evil spirits. The ancestor-spirits are propitiated during agricultural 
ceremonies. There is a medicine-man called Pldthi, who cures all diseases. Oralis 
are very orthodox and do not interdine with Pajiyans or Mannans. 

16. Paliyans are found in the Vandanmet Range. Living as they are in the Paliyan. 
midst of cardamom ryots, they have been influenced by their contact with die low-country 
people in their customs and manners. They have a long head, a flat nose, a retreating 
forehead, and moderately thick lips. They are brown-black in complexion. 

When a girl attains puberty, she remains in the seclusion shed for 1 5 days. She 
returns home on the 1 6th day after bathing, carrying a pot of water on her head. She 
then cooks rice and serves it to other women. Then alone is she free from pollution. During 
menses, she remains in the seclusion shed for five days. Marriage takes place after a girl 
attains puberty. Cross-cousin marriage is in vogue. Before marriage, a man serves his 
uncle who is his would-be father-in-law for six months. Marriage is thus one of service 
and there is no dowry attached to it. The ceremony is conducted in the house of 
the laridegroom at night and lasts for one day only. The clothes of the couple are 
immersed in saffron water on the third day. They then bathe in a stream and return 
home. A man is allowed to marry the wife of his deceased elder or younger brother. 

5b 
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Polypmy is practised when the first wife is barren, and the second wife is invariably 
the sister of the first. Younger brothers are said to have intercourse with the wife of the 
eldest brother. Women enjoy great freedom and are of loose morality. When a woman 
is about to become a mother, she is sent to the seclusion shed where she remains for 
six days after child-birth. On the seventh day she bathes and comes home, when a 
hammock made of new cloth is provided by the uncle for the baby. The son inherits 
the property of the father. Paliyans are migratory agriculturists practising shifting 
cultivation. During sowing and harvesting they abstain from intercourse with their wives. 
They believe that cultivation will fail if they are not pure. Paliyans worship crests of 
hills, and also Sastha, Karuppuswami, and M^iamma. Ancestor-spirits are also propitiated. 
Mai wear loin cloths, 4 cubits by 1\ cubits, and also shirts, coaU and turbans* 
Women wear coloured cloth 1 2 cubits by 2^ cubits. They have also begun to wear 
jacketSj 

1 7. Malapulayas are divided into three endogamous septs, namely, Kurumbapulaya, 

Karavalipulaya, and Pambupulaya, in the descending order of their social status. The 
higher septs do not intermarry or interdine with the lower ones. Kurumbapulayas are 
nomadic agriculturists. Karavalipulai'as are dependants of the Vellalas. Ragi is the 
staple food of the former, while the latter live on rice which they get in the shape of 
wages from their masters. 

A girl, on attaining puberty, remains in the seclusion shed for 30 days, during 
which period she should not see any man. On the 3 1 st day she bathes and returns home 
when all the villagers are treated to a feast. Marriage takes place after a girl attains 
puberty. Cross-cousin marriage is prevalent. Marriage caemony is conducted at the 
bride’s hut and lasts for three days. 

Among Karavalipulayas, the boy’s parents give a bride-price of forty mllams. 
of paddy and a coloured cloth to the bride and her mother. Marriage takes place at 
night. The bride and the bridegroom are seated on a mat, facing east. The bridegroom 
ties a necklace of beads round the bride’s' neck. They take food from the same* leaf 
each giving a ball of rice to the other. All the guests are then feasted and the married 
couple are taken to the bridegroom’s house. 

Among Kurumbapulayas bride-price is not given. A cloth is presented to 

the bride and a string dipped in saffron water is tied f-ound her neck. The guests are 

then treated to a feast. An elder brother may marry the wife of his deceased younifer 
brother and become the guardian of his children. Polygamy is practised and ^ 
may marry the sister of his first wife. Polyandry is prevalent and even promiscuit^^^ 
not uncommon. Sons inherit the father’s property. ^ 

Malapulayas worship Kd/i, Mdr/omma, Chaplamma, and Katlapdramma Men 
abstain from intercourse with their wives for ten days prior to any relieion-! 

have ,o perfom. Man wear, a clo.K 6 cubto by 2* cnbi.s. an^ woLn a cXreJ c 

1 6 cubits long. The diimnished vitality ol this tribe is due to the unhealthy environmenl 
in which It lives. 


1 8. Vizhavans are found in the Idiyara valley in North Travancore. Among them 
when a girl attains puberty she is confined to a seclusion shed for seven days during whVh 
period she should not see any man. A breach of this taboo would bring harm to the 
hamlet. On the eighth day she ba hes and goes home. A woman is not allowed to take 
any animal food until she is married. Pre-marital chastity is rare. A man ma I 
destinely cohabit with any woman. In the event of conception before marriage no^att 
is made to cause miscarriage. Every effort will be made to legalise such unions’ MarrlSe 
generally takes place before a girl attains puberty. A man must marry outside hi I 
Cross-cousin marriage is tabooed among them. Marriage lasts for one day and takes 
the bride’s house. It consists merely in the presentation of cloths to the bride ^ ^ 

Sisters are exchanged in marriage if they are of different clans. Free divorre 
Child-birth takes place in an isolated shed and no male can go near it Tl, ~^owed. 
the baby remain there for fifteen days. On the 1 6th day she bathes and entCT^home 

A man’s property goes to his sister’s sons. Women do not f 
Vizhavans are nomadic agriculturists and shift their cultivation annuallv R Pfoperty. 

staple food, but they supplement it with wild roots and tubers which fflev 

their digging spud. They are experts at spearing fish. Vizhavans worS.' Q- ? 

make oiering, lo ihc apirib of ancestor,, before abandoning the land whicb Se^h“l 
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cultivated. Men wear a loin cloth, 4 cubits by 2 cubits, and also a small upper cloth. 

Women wear a loin cloth, 10 cubits long. They are dark in complexion, have a long head, 
a flat nose, a receding forehead and moderately thick lips. Eyebrows are prominent. 

1 9. Vettuvans are found scattered throughout the State. They are otherwise known Yettuvan. 
as KanakcLtetan, Vetar, or Malacilan. 

There are four cleisses of Malavetans; — 

1. Valiyavetan, 3. Chinkanni-vetan, 

2. Cheruvetan, 4. Elichathi-vetan. 

The Cheruvetans do not interdine or intermarry with the ValiyavStans, but may 
interdine with the Chinkanni-vetans and marry their women, but the latter are not allowed 
to interdine with the women of the former. If the husband dies, the wife and her children 
go back to her home. The Cheruvetans neither interdine nc«r intermarry with the 
Elichathi-vetans. The Chinkanni-vetans stand at a distance of 1 8 feet from the Cheruvetans 
and the latter stand 8 feet away from the other Vetans. 

Marriage is between cross-cousins. Sisters are exchanged in marriage by men 
belonging to different clans. Marriage takes place both before and after a girl attains 
puberty. It is conducted in the bride’s house and lasts for one day. It consists in the 
presentation of a cloth by the bridegroom to the bride and the tying of thali round her neck. 

Among Chinkanni-vetans, the married couple are seated on a mat, cooked rice is placed on 
a plantain leaf and is eaten by both. Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man 
does not marry the wife of his deceased brother or the sister of his deceased wife. 

Divorce is allowed. A girl, on attaining puberty, remains in the seclusion shed for nine 
days. On the tenth day she bathes and goes home. She then makes a horizontal msu’k 
with cow-dung on the forehead of all the guests present, and gives a bowl of rice gruel to 
each. Pollution then ceases. When a woman is about to become a mother, she is 
confined to a room in the hut. After delivery, a decoction of medicinal herbs and 
charcoal powder is made in the husband’s urine and administered to her by the husband. 

Among Chinkanni-vetans, sons inherit two-thirds and nephews (sister’s sons) one- 
third of a man’s property on his demise. It is divided equally between the sons and the 
nephews among Cheruvetans. Chinkanni-vetans are dark in complexion and short in 
stature. They have a long head, and a flat nose depressed at the root. The hair is dark 
and curly. They have a poor physique, due to adverse circumstances. Cheruvetans 
differ from them in having prominent brow-ridges. Cheruvetans are migratory agricul- 
turists. They live on rice, wild roots and berries. 

20. Malankuravans are found in Nedumangad, Pathanapuram, Thiruvella, and Malankuravan 
Quilon taluks. Malayadiyars, who are found in the Koni Reserve, resemble Malan- (*aiayadiyar) 
kuravans in their exogamous clan system and other customs. 

Marriage takes place only after a girl has attained puberty. Formerly they used 
to perforin kfitltikalyanam (thali-tying ceremony) for girls betvv'een the ages of 5 and 8, 
but it has now been given up. Among Malankinavans a man marries the daughter of his 
maternal uncle. He cannot marry the daughter of his father’s sister. This prohibition 
does not exist among Malayadiyars. Among Malankuravans, marriage lasts for a day and 
takes pJace in the house of the bride. It consists in the presentation of a pair of cloths to 
the bride. The bridegroom’s father gives Rs. 2-8 annas to the bride’s father. Without the 
payment of this amount, the girl is not sent to her husband’s home. Among Malayadiyars, 
marriage lasts for two days and there is no payment of bride-price. Polygamy is practised 
by them. A man can marry the sister of his first wife. 


Malankuravans propitiate the hills wherein spirits are supposed to reside, such as, 
Thalaparamala, Udumparamala, and Thevalaparamala, before they commence clearing 
the jungle for cultivation. Offerings are again made to them after the seed is sown. 

21. Malayafayans are found in the forests of Thodupula, Minachil, and Changana- 
chery taluks. As the name suggests, they were once lords of the hills. They claim 
superiority over all the other tribes. Ullatans used to call them Vdlianmdrs (those who 
rule), which evidently points to their former greatness. 

On attaining puberty a girl is confined to a seclusion shed for a day. The next 
day she bathes and goes to the main hut. On the righth day she again bathes in a 
stream, plunging three times. After the third dip she looks at the thali-tier. The girl and 
the thali-tier are taken home in procession, and there they are seated on a mat and treated 
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to a feast. Before girls attain puberty a tbali-tying ceremony is performed, generally far a 
number of girls together at the age of 3, 5, 7 or 9. Marriage takes place after they have 
attained puberty. Marriage ceremony is conducted in the evening or at night. The 
bridegroom’s father gives presents to the couple. They are seated on a mat, facing east. 
The bride’s brother hands her a betel leaf which she tears off into two halves. She pves 
one half to her husband to chew, and she herself chews the other half, and both spit in 
the same spittoon. All the guests then chew betel-leaf. Polygamy is resorted to if the 
first wife is barren. Fraternal polyandry occurs rarely. Widows remarry. Sons inherit 
father’s property, and in their absence it devolves on the daughters. If a man dies 
childless, his property goes to his brothers and, in their absence, to his sisters. 

Malayarayans are spirit worshippers. Ancestor- worship is common among them* 
The spirits of the dead are worshipped, because it is believed that they are capable of 
influencing the welfare of the living persons in a mysterious manner. TTie Malayarayans 
worship five hills which are believed to possess supernatural powers, but they do not dis- 
tinguish the spirit from the matter. They also worship Sastha. Malayarayans are nomadic 
agriculturists. They are dark in complexion, having a long head and a flat nose, depressed 
at the root. Brow ridges are prominent and the forehead is receding. Many of them have 
become converts to Christianity. 

22. UUatans are found in the reserved forests in the Manimala Range. There is 
no difference between them and the Kocchuvelans. TTiey are also known as Kattalans. 

An Ullatan generally marries the daughter of his paternal uncle. Marriage takes 
place before the girl attains puberty. A preliminary thdlikettul^alydnaTn is celebrated 
when the girl is seven years old. On the fourth day of the ceremony the thali-tier and 
the girl bathe in a stream and return home in procession. If he so desires, he can marry 
her after she has attained puberty. The marriage is conducted in the bride’s house. 
The couple stand in the marriage booth and the bridegroom presents to the bride a 
bundle of clothes, which she wears. The guests are given betel-leaf to chew, and the 
married couple then depart for the husband’s house. At the latter place the guests are treated 
to a feast at night, and in the next morning after another feast, the bride’s party goes back. 
Polygamy is prevalent among this tribe. A man may marry the wife of his deceased 
brother. Fraternal polyandry is also said to exist rarely. 

On a man’s demise, one-half of his property goes to his sister’s sons, and the other 
half to his own sons. In the absence of nephews the whole property goes to his sons. 
UUatans are nomadic agriculturists. Rice is their staple food. Kocchuvelan is the head of 
the Uffatans and he receives the offerings of coconuts, ghee, and cash made by devotees 
of God Ayyappan at Thalapara on their way to Sabafimala during the Makafaoilakku 
festival. Ullatans make offerings to ThalaparameJa, Udumparamala, and Chakiparamala 
annually on a Friday. They believe that they are able to live in the forest without molesta- 
tion from wild animals under the protection they receive from the spirits residing on 
these hills. Ullatans lead a celibate life from the beginning of Dhanu to Medam (Decem- 
ber to April), when they clear the jungle and cultivate the land. They do so because 
they are then in the domain of the hill deities whose wrath they should not provoke. If a 
pure life is not led, S^tha and other deities will be offended. It is said that a man who 
touched his wife during menses lost his eye-sight when he went to hoe the soil. 

Ullatans are dark in complexion, having a long head, a flat nose, depressed at the 
root, and a receding forehead. Their hair is wavy or curly. 

23. Kanikkar are a wild but inoffensive jungle tribe, inhabiting the wilds of South 
Travancore. According to Bourdillon, those who live in the interior are called Kanikkar 
while those living at the outskirts sXg called Velanmar. 

In this tribe marriage takes place both before and after a girl attains puberty. In 
Soudi Travancore, marriage before puberty is not favoured because the girl will not then 
be in a position to assume the responsibilities of a housewife. In the Shenkotta Forest 
Division, infant marriage is in vogue and is beconaing common for want of mature women. 
Marriage is celebrated in the bridegroom’s house in daytime. A necklace of beads is tied 
round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom. The assembled guests are treated to a 
feast. The married couple sit on a mat and take food from the same leaf. The next morn- 
ing all depart, leaving the bride with the bridegroom in his house. In Kottur, the husband 
ties the thali round the neck of the bride if she is an infant. His sister does it if she is 
grown up. A plantain leaf is placed in front of the couple, and rice and curry are served. 
Two women hold the bride’s head and press it on the bridegroom’s shoulder seven times. 
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The bridegroom then puts small quantities of rice and curry into the mouth of the bride 
seven times. South of the Kothayar, marriage is celebrated in the bride’s house. The 
bridegroom ties the thali round the neck of the bride. Kanikkar are generally monogamous, 
but if a man marries more than once hia second wife is usually the sister of the Erst. 
Adultery is viewed with great abhorrence, and punishment for this offence varies in diffo'ent 
localities. At Kulathupula the following is the punishment inflicted on the adulterer. His 
legs are tied to the branch of a tree with the head hanging down. Straw strewn with 
chillies is spread on the ground and burned. The body of the culprit is then swung to 
and fro, and he is in the meanwhile given 25 lashes with a cane on the buttocks. The 
guilty woman is given 1 5 lashes by the man who marries her, even though he may have 
been already married. 

In Vilavancode taluk a girl on attaining puberty is allowed to remain in the hut 
itself, but further north she is kept in a separate shed situated about 1 00 feet away from the 
hut. Pollution lasts for six days. On the seventh day the girl bathes and goes home, 
when the medicine-man gives her some holy ash which she smears on the forehead. During 
the seventh month of pregnancy there is a ceremony called Vayaru pongal, when offerings, 
are made to the sun. Confinement takes place in the house itself. Pollution lasts for 1 6 
days. Abortion is common among the Kanikkar women, probably due to malaria. A 
man’s property devolves equally on his sons and sister’s sons. In the absence of nephews, 
the sons get the whole property. Descent is reckoned through the female line and children 
belong to the clan of the mother. In Cherukara of Pathanapuram taluk, inheritance is 
through the male line. 

Kanikkar’s god is legion. Spirits of diverse kinds are supposed to haunt houses, 
and villages. They are malevolent spirits able to damage crops and cause epidemics and 
famine. The propitiation of these spirits is the essence of the religion of the Kanikkar. 
They worship Agastya and also ancestor-spirits. When frightened by wild animals, they 
go to the plathi (medicine-man) to ascertain which ancestor-spirit has been annoyed. The 
pldthi takes some small pebbles and places five of them in a row in honour of Ganapathy. 
He then holds some pebbles in his right hand and drops them in pairs into the left. If 
after dropping four pairs of pebbles, an even number remains in the right hand, the plathi 
concludes that Echamuthan is responsible for the incident. If an odd number be left 
behind, he repeats the process to find out whether Pulichdvu is responsible for it. In 
Kulathupula paddy grains are used instead of pebbles and the operation is conducted on a 
wooden board. The offended spirit is propitiated by making suitable offerings. 

The musical instrument of the Kanikkar is the Kokra. It is used in all religious 
ceremonies. It is a cylindrical tube 9 inches long, made of sheet iron, the lateral edges of 
which are serrated. A man holds it in his left hand and draws an iron rod over the ser- 
rated edges to and fro quickly. The sound thus produced is not very agreeable, but it 
suits the songs of the Kanikkar. The villages are rarely situated on crests of hills. TTiey 
are usually built in places where there is a convenient water-supply. The huts are con- 
structed in rows, leaving only a small space between the rows. A village is abandoned as 
soon as the soil there ceases to be productive. The ‘ Bachelor-hall ’ is prominent in 
Mothiramala, Chembikunnu and Kottur. It is the home of the unmarried youth of the 
village, and women are not allowed access into it. Bachelors remain there day and night 
and go to their huts only for meals. Unmarried girls remain in a separate shed. Among 
the Kanikkar at Arippu, Madathura and other places there is no separate shed for 
unmarried girls. 

Kanikkar make fire by friction in the following manner. A small slot, half an inch 
deep, is made in the centre of a piece of soft wood. A man keeps the piece in position 
under his big toe, takes a round slick of hard wood 1 8 inches long, holds it in a vertical 
position keeping one end of it in the slot and turns it quickly backward and forward with 
both his hands. A portion of the wood dust produced in this process remains in the slot 
and the heat generated by friction ignites it. Kanikkar also make fire by the “ flint and 
steel method ” which they call “ chakkn mukki I* be a comparatively recent 
invention. Pieces of flint and steel and some floss of Careya urens are the materials required. 
TTie floss is held near the flint and the latter is struck with the steel. The friction produces 
sparks which ignite the floss. This process is resorted to in cold weather only. The use 
of safety matches is now ccimng into vogue. 

Kanikkar are nomadic agriculturists. Rice is their staple food and they cultivate it 
permanently on flats inside the reserved forests. The dress of the Kanikkar living to the 
north of the Karamana river and to the south of Chembikunnu is very scanty. It consists 
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of an under-cloth held in position by a string tied round the loins. Over this is suspended 
an apron 24 feet long and 1 4 inches wide, the loose end of which is tucked up into a 
girdle tied tightly round the loins. The girdle is made on the takii by women out of 1 7 
strands of yarn or twist. A woman takes three to four days to make a girdle. 
The Kanikkar living in places where they come in contact with the people of the plains are 
better clad. The Kanikkar of Nedumangad tatoo their body to enhance personal beauty. 

24. Thantapulayas live in the coastal tract in Sherthala taluk. Among them girls 
are married after puberty, but betrothal takes place when they are seven to eight years old. 
Betrothal is effected by the boy’s maternal uncle giving the girl’s maternal uncle three times 
32 chackrams plus 51 chackrams. The marriage ceremony consists in the bridegroom 
presenting a pair of cloths to the bride and tying a necklace of beads round her neck. 
Formerly, a thanda (a kind of grass) garment was presented instead of cloths. Marriage 
takes place in the bride’s house. Five men accompany the bridegroom. They are 
feasted and are given pansupaH, with which the marriage ceremony is concluded. Im- 
mediately afterwards the married couple go to the husband’s house. On the third day 
they go back to the girl’s house where they are given a feast by the girl’s parents. 

A man may marry more than one woman, generally on economic grounds. 
Women work and provide food to their husbands also. Widow remarriage is allowed. 
Thantapulayas are matrilineal. A man succeeds to the property of his mother’s la'other. 
If there is no nephew the property goes to the son. They worship the sun early in the 
morning and in the evening. They are also serpent worshippa-s. On account of their 
hard life, the men have a sturdy constitution. They have a long head, a flat nose, and a 
receding forehead. The vault of the head is low They are dark in complexion and have 
well-developed chests. Brow ridges are prominent. 

25. The social organization of the hill-tribes of Travancore is built on the founda- 
tion of exogamy. Primitive peoples attached the greatest importance to the rules of 
exogamy, and the punishments inflicted for any breach thereof were very severe. The 
tribe forms the outer circle within which a man must marry.’ But within the circle there 
are sub-divisions, and persons belonging to each of these sub-divisions are prohibited from 
marrying. These are called exogamous groups or clans. The theory is that members of 
a clan are descended from the same male ancestor, and are, therefore, related. Marriage 
is not allowed within the clan. The clan does not prohibit marriage of persons related on 
the mother’s side, but permits the union of first cousins, provided they are not children of 
brothers. 


26. Malapantarams are the least modified descendants of the pre-Dravidian race 
They have no clan system, hut there are two groups among them consisting of three or 
four families, having no distinct names. Each group is exogamous. A man marries the 
daughter of his maternal uncle or of his fathers’ sister. Thus double cross-cousin marriage 
is practised. The exchange of sisters in marriage is also in vogue. 


27. The Kanikkar of South Travancore have a more highly developed system of 
exogamous clans than those in Quilon and Shenkotta Divisions. There are two clans in 
the hamlets of Cherukaia, .Madathura, Arippu, and Villimala of Shenkotta and Quilon 
Divisions, and are known as Muttillom and Mdni-illom. They trace the origin of the 
clans to the carcase of an elephant. The man who saw the haunches and hind-limbs of 
the carcase belonged to Muttillom, and he who saw its trunk to the Meni-illom The 
Kanikkar of the present day claim to be the descendants of these two ancestors There 
are four clans among the Kanikkar at Naraveli in Nedumangad taluk. They are Mutt 
illom, Meni-illom, Kayyillom, and Palillom, and all are exogamous. Members of Mutt- 
illom and Meni-illom, considered to be superior to the other two clans, intermarry Th r' 

is neither intermarriage nor interdining between these and the other claL TI, l ^ 

oj the ,wo Werior clan, are even invi.ed .he carriage ceretnl, ?.heT„±: 

clans, and if they attend the ceremonies uninvited, they are fed only after the .nnerJe,. l 

have had their feast. Among the Kanikkar of Neyyattinhara RanM thi. 

divisions, or Phratries, Annanthamhi Phratry, and Macchambi Phatru /A 

Phralry include, the clan, of HUnl-lllom. PsyincM/am. and 

Phmlry the clan, of Mmiillom, Velanal illom, and Kurumrffcm Wmarrl k 

the member, of the different clan, of the same Phratty i, prohiteed. between 

28. Interesting stories are current among the Kanikk^ ac to i • 

clans. The ancestors of the Kanikkar of Mothiramala felt an abhorrence to 'th” 
cnon, life they led in the past. Witf. a vien, to evolve order onVTto l^hc" ,ral 
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condition, Illampalli Muthan and Thimvampalli Muthan decided that there should be a 
dual organization of the Kanikkars, namely Annanthamhi illakkars and Macchambi illakkdrs. 
Each division was further sub-divided into five clans, and the Kanikkar of the present day 
are said to be their descendants. 

The Kanikkar of Mankutty have invented a very ingenious story about the origin 
of the clan system. The story is that a sambur once did great havoc to their crops and 
the man who shot an arrow at the animal and killed it became Kummillom. The man 
who sat on the hedge and saw the incident became Velillom and another who watched the 
fun at a distance Velandt-illom. The man who removed the sambur ’s head became 
M uttillom and one who carried the fore-limbs Kayyillom. Another who bundled up a 
small quantity of flesh in leaves, which swelled its appearance, belonged to Periman-illom. 
The man who removed the bowels became Mangolillom, and one who removed the udder 
of the carcase Palamala illom. Lastly, a man who left a python in water belonged to 
Pifinchillom. 

In the hamlets in the vicinity of Kallar in Nedumangad taluk, the clans are known 
by other names, and the origin of the clan system is said to be different. Annanthamhi 
Phratry includes VellayiUom, Mannati-iUom, rhumbra-illom, Velandt-illom, Mulai- 
kdnath-illom and Mcittillom. \lacchambi Phratry includes Msni-illom, Patikayillom, 
Erumbiyat-illom, Pdramala- illom and Pothottillom. Regarding the origin of these clans, 
it is said that once a wild elephant lay dead in the jungle, and that different parts of its 
carcase were appropriated by different men, from whom originated the various clans. The 
man who got only the earth where the carcase lay belonged to Mannati-iUom. One who 
carried away the genital organ became Thumbara-illom. He who removed the heart 
belonged to VellayiUom. The man who got the lion’s share of the flesh belonged to Mini- 
illom. One who got only the ants that swarmed there belonged to Erumbiyat-illom. 
MulaikoT)ath, Patika, and Pothode illoms are named after the places called Mdaikonam, 
Patika, and Pothode. .As regards Paramala illom, it is said that a Kanikkar boy and 
girl were found hiding in a rock cave called Paramala and they were removed to the 
nearest hamlet and brought up. The children of the girl belonged to Paramala illom. 
Those who saw and enjoyed all the fun belonged to Velandtillom. Dr. Edgar Thurston 
gives currency to the theory that clans are named after mountains and places, such as 
Palamala, Thalamala, etc. This view is not correct as regards Kanikkar of the present 
day. 

The system of tracing kinship through the mother is not altogether extinct among 
the hill-tribes of Travancore. Among Kanikkar, the children of a man of Kummillom 
clan by his wife of Pefinchillom clan belong to the latter clan. According to the rules of 
exogamy, no man is allowed to marry a woman of his own clan. As a woman’s children 
belong to a clan different from that of her brother’s children, it follows that these children 
who are cross-cousins can intermarry according to the rule of exogamy. On the other 
hand, children of brothers or of sisters belong to the same exogamous clan and cannot, 
therefore, intermarry. Though double cross-cousin marriage is permissible, a man 
generally marries the daughter of his maternal uncle. A child is generally named after 
a member of the mother's clan, a maternal uncle, an aunt, or a maternal grandparent. 
Scholars, like Sir Henry Maine and M. Fustel De Coulanges, did not recognize the system 
of female descent and thought that the exogamous clan with male descent was an extension 
of patriarchal family which was the original unit of society. The wide distribution of 
exogamy and the probable priority of matriarchy to patriarchy were first brought promi- 
nently to notice by McLennan.’'^ Under the system of female descent, there was no 
transfer of clanship among Kanikkar. The children belonged to the mother’s clan. With 
the introduction of the system of male kinship came the practice of transferring a woman 
from her own clan to that of her husband. 

29. Muthuvans of Neriamangalam Range are divided into a number of exogamous 
clans, such as MiUkuttam, Kdnakuttam, T hushanikullam, Puthdnikdttam, Kdnayathu- 
kuttam, Ellikdttam. Members of Kdnakuttam and MiUkuttam clans consider themselves 
to be superior to the remaining four clans, and do not intermarry with them. 

Melskuttam includes the Vdkds or chieftains of Muthuvans. This clan is said to 
be superior to all the other clans, and members of this clan intermarry only with those of 
Kdnakuttam clan. Kdnakuttam is inferior to Milekuttam, but its members alone enjoy 
the privilege of marriage with the members of the latter. The members of Thushani- 
kuttam are also the vassals of the Vaka. Their functions are the same as those of 


* R. V. Ru-^i'l, Th- Tribes and Castes of Central Prorinres, Vol. I, p. 141 
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Thushanikuitam, but they enjoy the special privilege of putting up a thatti (elevated seat)- 
for the Vaka to sit on. The members of Ellikutiam have their own Vaka at Kiliparambu. . 
Among Muthuvans at Pupara, there are only three clans, Thushanik.ullam, Kanayathu- 
kuttam, and Ellif^uttam. The Mel- Vaka of Melekuttam clan is recognized as their chief,, 
and he still receives the fines inflicted on delinquents. The Muthuvans of Kudakad in 
Anjanad valley have only two clans, Suryanayar and Aryanayar, and they are 
exogamous. They do not recognize the Mil- Vaka as their chief. 

Like the Kanikkar of South Travancore, the children of a Muthuvan family belong 
to the clan of the mother. The husband is responsible for the maintenance of his wife and 
children. The debts of children are a charge not on the father but on the maternal uncle, 
and a man’s debts devolve on his nephews (sister’s sons). Male children are named after 
their maternal uncle or grandfather, and daughters after their maternal grandmother or aunt. 
A man invariably marries the daughter of his maternal uncle. 

30. Vizhavans of Idiyara valley are divided into eight clans : — 

1. Kunnikar 5. Ponneyankar 

2. Alappankar 6. Pelatikar 

3. Maring^tukar 7. Pokkankar 

4. Thonnikar 8. Kraplikar 

Sir Herbert Risley classes the names of exogamous divisions as eponymous, terri- 
torial, or local, titular and totemistic.’*' The clans of Vizhavans are territorial. They are 
named after some village in which the members of the clan originally resided. Thus 
Mafingdttukar are those who came from Maringath. Kraplikars are those who came 
from Krapli. Groups of Vizhavans occupied different parts of the Idiyara valley, and 
came to be known by the name of the locality where they lived. Pelatikar are said to be 
indigenous. When they began to decline in numbers, they contracted alliances with the 
•Muthuvans in Cochin State, and these came over and settled in some parts of the Idiyara 
valley. 

Pilatikdr and Pokkankar consider themselves to be superior to the other clans 
and the headman is selected from these clans. This superiority does not, however, operate 
as a bar to intermarriage. The first three clans regard themselves as belonging to one 
stock and so no intermarriage is allowed among them, but they can intermarry with the 
remaining five clans. Marriage between cross-cousins is prohibited among Muthuvans. 
A man is free to marry any woman outside his clan and has thus a wider choice of a mate. 

31. Malayarayans of Central Travancore are divided into six clans : — 

Vala-illom are the descendants of the man who presented bangles to the Ampala- 
pula Chief {Vala means bangle) ; Erjria-illom, of the man who presented oil to the Chief 
(£nna means oil) ; Munc/i7/om, of the man who presented cloth to the Chief {Mundu 
means cloth) ; and Puthani-illom, of the man who presented flowers to the Chief (Puvu 
means flower). Besides these four, there are also the Korangani-illom and Panthirdyira- 
illom. The first two clans claim superiority over the others. Mundillakkars and Puthani- 
illakkdrs are M acchambi (brother-in-law) illakkdrs to the members of the first two clans. 
The last two clans are the lowest in social status. 

Formely nien of Vala-illom married the women of Puthani-illom, but did not 
give their women in /lage to the latter. Members of Puthani-illom are not allowed to 
serve food to those of V a/a-j7/om because of their lower status. These differences are 
now vanishing. 

L-ij ^ lo*'bidden from marrying a woman of his own clan. A man’s 

children bdong to his wife s clan, and they are named after the maternal grandparent, uncle 
or aunt. One of the traces of the old solidarity of the clan exists in the recognition bv 
every member of the clan of his duty to welcome any other member, however unrelated as 
his brother. ’ 


rz divided into three endogamous sections, Cheruvitan, Chlnkanni- 

Vetan, and Etivetan. Cheruvetans, otherwise known as Vettuvans, are found in and out- 
side the Kumaranperur Reserve of the Rani Range. They comprise four exogamous 


1 . V enatan-illom, 

2. Vendiri-illom, 


3. Churalayar-illom, 

4. Modandhan-illom. 


Marriage between members of the same clan is prohibited 
marry, a woman of the other three clans. A woman after marriage 
own clan and the children belong to her clan. ^ 


A man is free to- 
continues to be of her 
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33. Malankuravans are divided into eight exogamous clans : 


1 . Menati-illom, 

2. Kafa-illom, 

3. Kuruntadi-illom, 

4. Pallibil-illom, 


5. Thechira-illom, 

6. Vayana-illom, 

7. Venni-illom, 

8. Onthi-illom. 


Menati-illakkars consider themselves to be superior to the other clans. Men of this 
clan take wives only from Thechira, Venni, Kuruntadi, PaUikal and Kara clans, and not 
from the other two clans. Marriage within the clan is forbidden. A man marries the 
daughter of his maternal uncle, but not the daugther of his father’s sister, as she is con- 
sidered to be his sister. 


Malayadiyars of Ullinkal and Kottampara in the Rani Range have the following 
clans : — 

1. Kafa-illom, 4. Venni-illom, 

2. Menati-illom, 5. Plakat-illom, 

3. Pallikal-illom, 6. Vayana-illom. 


The clans are exogamous. A woman continues to be of her own clan even after 
marriage, and her children belong to her clan. Owing to the similarity of their clans, 
Malayadiyars appear to be an early offshoot of Malankuravans. 

34. Ullatans have four exogamous clans : — 

1 . Kafanchefi-illom, 3. Kanat-illom, 

2. Madapalli'illom, 4. Perakala-illom. 


A woman even after marriage belongs to her clan. Children belong to the 
mothers’s clan and are named after a maternal grandparent, uncle or aunt. Cross-cousin 
marriage is common in this tribe. 

Oralis of Pefiyar and Vandanmet are divided into eight exogamous clans : — 

1 . Kanakuttam, 5. Enniyarkuttam, 

2. Vettikuttam, 6. Periyilakuttam, 

3. Onakuttam, 7. Kodiyarikuttam, 

4. Thurivakuttam, 8. Vayanavarkuttam. 


There is a fanciful story of the origin of these clans. The men who went trudging 
in the Kanam (high forest) belonged to Kanakuttam ; those who went clearing the way 
belonged to Vettikuttam ; those who went easing themselves on the way belonged to 
Thuriyakuttam ; those who swept away the refuse belonged to Periyilakuttam ; those who 
numbered the cut stumps on the way beloiiged to Enijiydrkuttam ; and lastly, those who 
attended a feast on Onam day belonged to Oriakuttam. The clans are exogamous and 
children belong to the clan of the mother. Marriage generally takes place by the 
exchange of sisters. No man can get a wife, unless he has a sister whom he can give in 
exchange, with the result that a number of young men remain unmarried. A man used to 
have more than one wife formerly, but now the scarcity of women has made monogamy 
obligatory. 


35. 


Mannans of Vandanmet have eleven clans 


1 . Aravankudi-kani, 7 . 

2. Nattumannan-kani, 8. 

3. Anakadan-kani, 9. 

4. Thopran-kani, 1 0. 

5. Edakan-kani, 1 1 • 

6. Panikan-kani, 


Ufalian-kani, 

Maniyaran-kani, 

Kumblan-kani, 

Muthukoran-kani, 

Kalkundal-kani. 


The clans are named alter the localities where they live. They are exogamous 
and children belong to the clan of the mother. 

36. Sir James Frazer calls Southern India “ the classic home of cousin marriage. ” Cousin 
“ The marriage of cross-cousins appears to originate in the simplest of economic motives, 
the wish and necessity to pay for a woman in kind. Formerly, the match between a 
brother’s daughter and sister’s son was most common. This is said to be a survival of the 
matriarchate, when a man’s sister’s son was his heir. ”* Marriage between a man and the 
daughter of his maternal uncle is prevalent among Muthuvans, Mannans, and Malankura- 
vans ; but marriage with the daughter of his fathers’ sister is prohibited. Marriage between 
ortho-cousins is also tabooed. Among the above mentioned tribes as well as among Mala- 
pantarams, Malavetans, and Malayarayans, a father desires and claims the marriage of his son 

* J. Fra/.er, FoMwe in the Old Tetitamcnt. Vol. II, p. 120. 
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with his sister’s daughter. The desire is probably based on the economic motive of reducing 
the marriage expenses and of keeping the family property intact. The father encourages 
one form of cross-cousin marriage, namely, the marriage of his son with his sister’s daughter, 
while the mother encourages the other form of cross-cousin marriage, namely, the marriage 
of her son with her brother’s daughter, so that similar motives pulling brother and sister in 
opposite directions balance each other and tend to produce an equilibrium between the two 
forms of cross-cousin marriage. 

37. Of the two forms of marriage by barter, the exchange of sisters was earlier than 
the exchange of daughters by their fathers. The form of marriage considered to be quite 
proper by primitive tribes is that between cross-cousins. A man marries a woman who is 
the daughter of his father’s sister or his mother's brother, and a woman marries a man 
who is the son of her mother’s brother or her father’s sister. Husband and wife in such 
cases are double cross-cousins. This double relationship by blood between the pair arises 
from the interchange of sisters. The practice of exchanging sisters in marriage co-exists 
with cross-cousin marriage among Uralis, Muthuvans, Kanikkar, Malavetans and Uljatans. 
It is probable that the practice of exchanging daughters or sisters in marriage was at first a 
simple case of barter and originated in a low stage of savagery, when women had high 
economic value as labourers. 

38. The classificatory system of relationship does not appear to have been affected by 
the divisions of a community into exogamous clans. TTie successive division of a community 
into two, four, or eight exogamous groups seems to have been intended to prevent the 
marriage of relatives of various degrees. The division of the clan into two was adopted 
for the purpose of preventing the marriage of brothers and sisters. Brothers and sisters 
belonged to the same clan, and marriage between the members of the same clan was 
tabooed. Under the two clan division the exchange of sisters becamfe the regular mode of 
obtaining wives. Among Vizhavans of Idiyara valley the number of exogamous groups 
increased to eight, and this was probably done to prevent the marriage of cross-cousins. 

39. The wide distribution of exogamy and the probable priority of the system 
of female descent to that of male descent were pointed out by McLennan. The 
relationship found to exist between a man and his sister’s children among Muthuvans and 
Mannans may be a survival of the ancient system of matriarchy, under which a woman’s 
children belonged to her family, and her husband had no proprietory right or authority 
over them. Under the system of female kinship, there was no change of clanship after 
marriage and both the husband and the wife retained their own clans, and the children 
belonged to the mother’s clan. This is the case among Kanikkar, Muthuvans, Malayarayans 
and others. With the Introduction of the system of male kinship came the practice of 
transferring a woman from her clan to that of her husband. 

40. Westermarck is of the opinion that the custom of naming the child after the 
mother is capable of widely different interpretations. “ Among savages,” he writes, “the 
tie between mother and child is much stronger than that which binds a child to the 

father Moreover, in cases of separation, occurring frequently at the lower stages of 

civilization, the infant children always follow the mother, and so, very often, do children 

more advanced In years ...No wonder, then, if a child takes its name after the mother 

rather than after the father. * In Malapantarams Travancore still possesses a primitive 
tribe in the hunting stage of civilization, among whom children are named after the father 
and descent is patrilineal. 

41. The existence of separate clans from which chiefs are drawn is a distinguishing 
feature of a few hill-tribes. There are six clans among Muthuvans. The MHsJ^uttam 
clan is considered to be superior to all the others, and the headman, Msl-Vdka, is chosen 
from this clan. The members of this clan are allowed to intermarry only with those of 
Kdnakuttam clan. The Mel-Vaka is the supreme lord of Muthuvans. In the case of 
Vizhavans of Idiyara valley the headman is chosen from the Pilatikkar and Pokkankdr who 
are superior to the other clans, but unlike among Muthuvans intermarriage is allowed 
between these and other clans. Among Malayarayans of Central Travancore, Enna- 
illakkdrs and Vala-illakdrs are considered to be superior to the other clans, and from these 
their chiefs are chosen. There is no bar against intermarriage betwen the different clans. 
Kanikkar generally have no particular clan from which the chiefs are chosen. Among 
the Kanikkar of Naraveli alone there exist two clans, M uttiUakkdrs and Meni-iUakkdrs who 
are supposed to be superior to the other clans, and they choose their chiefs from these two 
superior clans. The members of the superior and inferior clans neither intermarry nor 

* Westermarck. E.. The IhMory of Humun pp. Iu7_10'.. ' 
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interdine. Among Thantapulayas chieftainship is confined to a particular family. The 
eldest male member of this family is acknowledged as the chief. On his death the office 
falls on his younger brother and in the absence of brothers on the oldest son of his sisters. 

42. It was Vitruvius who said of pre-historic architecture that “the savage man 
took shelter in nature’s places of refuge or built his own in imitation of birds’ nests and 
the lairs of beasts. The earliest dwellings have been built under three types according 
to occupation of residents. The hunters and fishermen live m caves or rocks. The agri- 
culturists build their huts of mud, poles, and straw, and shepherds live in old tents.” The 
primitive tribes of Travancore are found in the region of the bamboo and the reed. These 
materials are used for a variety of purposes. There is a family likeness among all articles 
made by tropical peoples, and this is accounted for by the uniformity of climate and environ- 
ments in which they live. The rectangular type of hut is the most common among most of 
the tribes. Malapantarams make the simplest of dwellings. They live either in rock- 
shelters, or under breakwinds resting on junglewood posts and thatched with wild plantain 
leaves, which will accommodate two or three persons. Children over ten years of age 
sleep in separate dormitories. The huts are almost circular in shape. 

43. According to Lord Avebury the Garos of Upper India and the Kanikkar live in 
dwellings built 8 to 10 feet above the ground, as a protection from man and wild animals. 
Two such pile-dwellings exist in the Kani settlement at Moihifamala near Pechipara. 
Each building is rectangular in shape, 20 feet long and 1 5 feet broad, built on posts of 
wood, 3 feet above the ground. There are eight posts on each side and eight in the 
middle. The flooring is made of bamboo thatty resting on bamboo cross-pieces. These 
two buildings are far more sanitary than other huts in which Kanikkar generally live. 
They have given up this type of dwelling as it is too difficult and costly to make. The 
ordinary hut is a simple one. It is 15 feet by 12 feet and contains only one room. It is 
made of junglewood, reeds and bamboos. The roof is thatched with the leaves of reeds 
and the side walls are also covered with them. The huts are situated close to one another 
in a row in Vilavancode and Kalkulam Ranges, but wider apart in regions to the north of 
Nedumangad. The floor is on a level with the ground ; in some cases the side walls are 
made of mud to a height of two feet from the ground. These huts are very insanitary. 

44. Muthuvan’s huts are neater in appearance, but are huddled together. The 
floor is on a level with the ground. The huts are made of junglewood and reeds, and are 
thatched with grass. In Anjanad Range, the walls are made of plaited bamboo and 
plastered with clay. Each hut has only one door in the front and is not provided with 
windows, as a protection against cold. The dwellings of Malayarayans and Ullatans are 
of an improved pattern. They are built wider apart with junglewood, bamboos and reeds 
and are thatched with grass. They have invariably a verandah in the front. The walls 
are made of plaited bamboo. The floor is about 2j feet above the ground. 

Malapulayan’s huts are 1 5 feet by 1 2 feet in dimensions and are two-roomed 
without windows. They are made of junglewood, bamboos and potha grass. Bamboo- 
trellis forms the wall which is plastered with mud. The floor is raised, and the huts face 
east. The summer encampments of Vizhavans are on the banks of the Idiyara river and 
are of a temporary nature. They have merely a lean-to-roof, one side of which touches 
the ground and the other is raised by reed-stakes. Here they remain from November to 
March, when they move on to their new clearings and put up more substantial buildings. 
These are two-roomed and are 20 feet long and 1 5 feet broad. They are made of jungle- 
wood and reeds and are thatched with reed leaves. TTie dwellings of Oralis are of the same 
pattern as those of Kanikkar and Muthuvans, but, as they live in high jungle, they have 
also tree-houses where they spend the night for fear of wild elephants. They are built 
upon trees at a height of about 50 feet from the ground. A bamboo whose side shoots 
have been cut off serves as a ladder. The roof is thatched with reed leaves and the walls 
are made of bamboo thatties. 

45. Malapantarams, being in the hunting stage of civilization, are the poorest in 
their equipment of weapons. Those living in Rani and Manimala Ranges ordinarily 
possess only a wooden digging spud. By their contact with low-country men, some of 
them have procured bill-hooks also. Dogs are their sole companions. They are ferocious 
animals and are helpful to them for their existence in the jungle. 

46. Kanikkar, in common with other hill -tribes, use the bill-hook for a variety of 
purposes. It is sharpened on one surface of its cutting edge. The handle is made of wood 
and is fastened to the blade by means of a pin. Kanikkar use the bill-hook for loosening 
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the soil for cultivation, for cutting firewood, and for various other purposes. They are 
adepts in the use of the pellet-bow, the ordinary bow and arrow and the gun. The pellet-bow 
is made for the use of pellets of stone which are flung with great force. The stave is made 
of bamboo and is wider at the centre than at the ends. Two strings made of Sierculia 
fibre are tied on notches at the ends of the stave ; they are kept one inch apart by a piece of 
reed, with a socket in the centre, one inch square, also made of Sierculia fibre. The stone 
is held in the socket by the thumb and the forefinger. A stone could be flung from the 
pellet-bow over a distance of 1 00 yards. It is used in killing small game and in driving 
away monkeys from the crops. Boys are taught the use of it from very early in life and by 
the tenth year they become adepts. Men use it till they are 40 years old, when they 
give it up owing to failing eye-sight. Kanikkar use the plain bow also. It consists of a 
single stave made of the stem of PoUyalthia fragrans. The string is made of the fibre of 
the adventitious roots of Ficus, and is tied on notches at the ends of the stave. The arrow 
is made of reed, and the pointed end, made of Acacia catechu, is fixed to it by means of 
wax. To steady the flight of the arrow three rows of fowl’s feathers are stuck into it with 
gum. Local blacksmiths make guns for Kanikkar with the timber of Careya arborea supplied 
by Kanikkar themselves and the barrels d old unlicensed guns which the smiths manage to 
procure. These guns cost from ten to thirty rupees. A Kanikkaran begins the use of the 
gun by his 1 5th year and kills with it the bison, the wild boar, the sambur, the barking 
deer, the porcupine, the monkey, the jungle squirrel and other animals. 

47. Muthuvans of the High Range use neither the pellet bow, nor the plain bow ; 
but those at Puyamkutty use the plain bow, but not the pellet-bow. The stave of the 
bow is made of bamboo, and the arrow of reed. The string is made of the fibre of Ficus. 
Children are taught the use of the bow and arrow by the elders from their tenth year. 
The enthusiasm for the use of this weapon is dying out after the introduction of the gun. 
Boys are allowed to handle a gun from the 1 8th year. 

48. Oralis use the pellet-bow and the muzzle-loading gun. The chief weapons of 
the other tribes are the digging spud and the bill-hook. 

49. “ Most systems of sociology treat man as if he were in some way detached from 
society. They ignore the land basis of society. The anthropogeographer recognizes all 
the social forces, economic and psychologic, which sociologists regard as the cement of 
societies. He sees in the land occupied by a primitive tribe a hi^ly organized state, the 
material bond holding society together, the ultimate basis of their social activities, which 
are, therefore, derivatives from the land. He sees the common territory exercising an 
integrating force, weak in primitive communities, where the group has established a few and 
temporary relations with the soil, so that their low social complex breaks up readily.” * 

50. The primitive peoples of Travancore have a clear conception of tribal lands. 
The idea is of very early origin and arises out of the association of a group with its habitat 
whose food-supply they regard as their monopoly. Malapantaiams are a small nomadic 
hunting tribe. They generally live in families of two or three for a week in one locality 
and move on to another when the food-supply is exhausted. There is an understanding 
among them that the groups living at Achencoil shall not roam over the domain of those at 
Thalapara in quest of food. Each group has its own tract for its food-supply, and, on an 
average, it comes to about two square miles of land per head. “Since quantity must 
compensate for quality, it follows that the poorest groups usually require most space.” ' 

51 • Agriculture is resorted to at first as an adjunct to the chase. Muthuvans, Mannans, 
Paliyans, Oralis, and Vizhavans clear the land by burning the jungle, sow the seed, rake 
up the soil, and reep a fairly good harvest. Shifting cultivation is the common practice, 
and each group takes possession of three times the area required for food production and 
cultivates one third of it every year. Kanikkar, Malayarayans, and Ullatans follow a 
slightly different system of cultivation. They cultivate a block of land for two or three 
years, and then take up another block, but do not change their habitation. Sedentary life 
adds stability to the occupation of the land. Agriculture alone enables them to live together 
in one place and collect the necessaries of life. 

52. Muthuvans of Anjanad V alley are the only primitive people who have resorted 
to terraced agriculture from remote times. The Anjanad Valley is about five miles long 
and two to three miles broad. Ward and Conner speak of “numberless little glades; some 

* E. C. bemple, lor. rlt.. p. .',3. 

+ P. Vidal Do Blache. /(«•, nt., p. 52. 
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adapted to rice cultivation, scattered along the hilly table that overlooks the valley, whose 
inhabitants are never tempted to settle within this space.” * Semple states that a mountain 
environment often occasions a forced development in the form of agriculture among people 
who otherwise still linger on the outskirts of civilization. This is true of the Muthuvans 
of Anjanad Valley who have been there from the second century A. D. Mountain 
agriculture is necessarily laborious and the paucity of arable land precludes the possibility 
of allowing fields to lie fallow. Soil fertility depleted by denudation is replenished by the 
addition of cow -dung. In Anjanad the rainfall is low and the soil clayey, so that the soil 
wash is not appreciable and parallel walls of stone have not been found necessary. At 
Mar ay Or and Nachivayal, there is a vast expanse of terraced cultivation of rice. Hill 
slopes are cut down and made into terraces, from 1 0 to 30 feet broad. The terraces are 
irrigated by channels which carry water from the Pambanar over a distance of several 
miles. The terraces are so arranged that the water flows from terrace to terrace. The 
terraced fields are owned by individuals. The Muthuvans of Kudakad divert the waters 
of the Manalar to irrigate their fields. The Government of Travancore have extended the 
scope of terraced cultivation in this area by constructing a channel called the Thalayar 
right-bank channel, about 4 miles long, along the slope of the hill, at a cost of over a lakh 
of rupees, thus ensuring a regular supply of water to about 1 ,000 acres of this area. 

53. Terraced agriculture is commonly practised by literate peoples of Travancore in 
the mountainous tracts of Minachil, TTiodupula, Manimala, and Pirmede. When food 
supply becomes inadequate for the growing population, artificial methods are employed to 
extend the area of arable land. In Europe, terraced agriculture exists in Germany and 
Italy. In India, it is found in the Himalayan uplands, in Kashmir, Bhutan, land Assam, 
and outside India, in Tibet, China and Peru. It is also highly developed in Sumatra, 
Java, Lambok, Luzon, Formosa, and Japan. According to Jenks, “the terrace-building 
culture of the Asiatic islands has drawn its inspiration from one source. It is considered 
to be a survml of a very early culture which spread from the nest of the primitive Malayan 
stock and left its marks all along the way.” f 


54. The rigidity of the village organization of the primitive tribes is due to their 
long isolation, their narrow outlook on life, and close intermarriage for countless generations. 
They generally live in small groups of families called Kudi (village). Each village is 
even now an independent unit, and consists on an average of from 10 to 15 families, 
bound together by the idea of self-protection. 


55. Among Muthuvans each village has its own headman and the village affairs 
are conducted by a council of elders. The village chiefs are called the Kularan and the 
Sundafapandi. Above them there is the Thalaydfi who exercises jurisdiction over a 
group of two or three villages. The supreme chief of all the villages is called the 
Mel-Vdka and under him there is another dignitary called the Muppan. All matters 
which could not be settled by the village councils and by the headman of the villages or 
groups of villages, are first referred to the Muppan and on his decisions appeals are 
p’eferred to the Mel-Vak(^ whose decisions are final. The offices of the Mel-Vdka and 
the \ Muppan are hereditary and descend from the uncle to the nephew (sister’s son). 
When a man commits an offence, a panchayat (Orumura) is held in the village chdvadi. 
If he is not amenable to the discipline of the village chief, the Thalaydifi is invited. The 
Kularan or Sundafapdndi (the village chief) spreads a mat and over it is placed a blanket 
covered by a white cloth for the Thalaydfi to sit on. The Thalaydfi and the village 
headman take their seats on the white cloth, while the other villagers sit at a respectable 
distance from them. The accused stands with folded hands before this council of village 
worthies. The complainants and the accused then state their case and after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides the Kularan and the Sundafapdndi ask the Thalaydfi what 
punishment should be inflicted on the accused. He orders the imposition of a fine, which 
does not exceed ten rupees. The authority of the panchayat now extends over breaches of 
marriage laws, disputes about inheritance, and petty thefts. 


56. Muthuvans of Neriamangalam have a simpler organization. There the 
Mel-Vdka alone counts. He has nominal jurisdiction over the villages in Pupara and 
Anjanad also. There are two Vdkas, called the Mel-Vdka and the Muthdkk^- The 
latter is inferior in rank to the former. When a fine of Rs. 2-8-0 is inflicted. 


* Ward and Conner, Memoir of the Surrey of tlte Tr.irancort and Corhin Vol, I. p. 41. 

■f W. 0. Smith, The Ao Saga Tribe of Assam, p. lo9. 
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Rs. 1 - 8 - 0 goes to the Mel~Vdka and one rupee to the Muthdkka. The Mil-Vdl^a 
appears in all his grandeur, when he heads the procession annually for founding a new 
hanJet. Other Muthuvans clear the jungle, cultivate the soil, sow the seed and carry out 
the orders of the MeZ-f^d^a, in return for which he feeds them. TTie Vdkds of ElUkultam 
are called the PdUlhrdk<^ and the Valalhrdkka and they enjoy the same status as the 
Vdkds of the other Muthuvan villages. 

57. Among Mannans, village affairs are regulated by a council of elders with a 
headman chosen by the villagers. Chieftainship is hereditary and the nephew (sister’s son) 
succeeds the uncle. The chief has a lieutenant called Rdkshasan, and under him there are 
other dignitaries, known as Valia Elanddfi, Elanddfi, Thandakdran, and Thannipdtta 
in the order of their rank. Mannans build huts, cultivate the land, harvest the crops, and 
store them in tree-houses for their village headman. These privileges are to some extent 
shared by Rdkshasan and Valia Elanddri also If any work has to be done, the carder is 
issued through Rdkshasan and Elanddfi who get it executed through Thandakdran. The 
jurisdiction of the village council extends over petty offences which are punishable 
with a fine. If a man is not amenable to the decision of the council, the matter goes on 
app)eal to Varayilkilu Manndn whose decision is final. The system of village government 
among Mannans is gradually breaking down. 

58. Malayaiayans have also their councils of elders to look after their common 
interests. Ponamban and Panikkan, having equal status, are the main limbs of the 
councils. The office of Ponamban was first conferred on a deserving member by the 
Punjar Chief, and it is not hereditary. The office of Panikkon is hereditary and descends 
from the father to the oldest son. The headman is responsible for the well-being of the 
people in his care. When a man commits an offence, the council meets. Ponamban 
reviews the offence and awards punishment which is generally a fine ranging from 
10 to 101 chackrams (A chackram is a Travancore coin equivalent to about 7 pies). 
The headman and the councils meet once a month, discuss village affairs and depart after 
feasting. Each village has a common fund which is held by the headman. Loans are 
given to the needy and the amount is recovered in instalments. The influence of i^lage 
government is weakening since the tribe has come under the control of the Forest 
Department. 

59. The Kanikkar living in a village are knit together by social, religious and 
political ties. The village is the unit in all matters and there is no room for the play of 
individualistic tendencies- The villagers work jointly in clearing the jungle, in burning the 
debris and in all religio-magical ceremonies performed for securing a bountiful harvest. 
The headman (Mottakani) used to wield considerable influence over his men and enjoy 
various perquisites. The office is hereditary and the oldest son of the sisters succeeds the 
uncle. The headman settles all disputes and is the final authority in matters social, 
religious and agricultural. He presides over the meeting of the council of elders, of which 
five members form the quorum. Ail social questions relating to marriage and divorce are 
discussed and settled by the council and their decision is final. Any fine inflicted on 
delinquents is spent in propitiating gods. Formerly, punishment consisted in caning and 
excommunication, but these are not now resorted to. 

60. Each Ullatan hamlet has a chieftain called Kdriikkaran. This office is here- 
ditary and descends from the father to the son. The villagers build the hut and cultivate 
the land for their chief. Towards the end of every month, the villagers meet in a house 
and settle all village affairs. The head of the household treats them to a feast. Each house 
has its turn. When petty cases of assault arise, the culprits are fined 10 chackrams, witK 
which pansupari is purchased and distributed. In case of adultery the hands of the 
culprits are tied to a tree, and the man is given 1 2 lashes by his brother-in-law and the 
woman 16 lashes by her husband’s brother. The supreme head of the Ullatans is called 
the Kocchavelan, a title said to have been conferred by the Pantalam Raja. He is the final 
authority in all matters concerning the welfare of the tribe, and he alone presides over 
meetings of the council when the offence of incest is under trial. 

61. Kurumbapulayas of Anjanad Valley have no separate chief for each hamlet 

There is a common chief called Afasan for all the hamlets together. On his demise the 
office devolves on his eldest son. The Afasan has an assistant called Vdfiuan and » 
Kolkdran to execute his orders. ’ 


62. Among KaravalipuUya, tte headman is called Kudumlan. He has under him 
For, pun and a Kolkarcn to assist hun m his duties. Kudumhan and For, sun sit on a. 
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mat when the council meets and Kolkdran stands close by. Cases of adultery and other 
offences are tried by them, and the man and the woman are fined from Rs. 1 - 1 2 - 0 to 
Rs. 3 each. 

63. The Oralis of Periyar and Vandanmet have a headman called Kdnikka^an for a 
group of hamlets. Each hamlet has a Pldthi or medicine-man and he is responsible for 
the good conduct of the men therein. When a dispute arises in a hamlet, the Pldthi informs 
the Kdnikkaran of it and the latter goes there, presides over the meding of the village 
council and settles the dispute. No fine is inflicted on the delinquents. 

64. Paliyans have a Kdnih]idran (headman) for each hamlet. He is assisted by a 
Valia Elanddri, a Veena Mariya and a T handakkdran. The first two are in charge of all 
unmarried boys and girls and are responsible for their good behaviour. They help the 
unemployed by finding work for them. When any dispute arises in a hamlet, the village 
council meets and discusses the matter. The parties are admonished and the dispute is 
settled amicably. If a man commits incest, he is kept in stocks for a day and then let off. 

65. Malankuravans have a village icouncil presided' over tby an Ur’dli (headman7. 

He is also the medicine-man who cures all maladies. 

66. Malavetans have a headman called Stdni in each hamlet, and he settles all their 
disputes. The office is hereditary and descends from the uncle to the ne[^ew (sister’s 
son). His influence is waning. 

67. Thantapulayas have a chief who settles all petty disputes among them’ 

Offences are inquired into and the culprits are punished by the levy of fines and by ex- 
posing them to ridicule. When they are unable to settle any dispute among themselves they 
take the matter to their Nayar master whose decision they all implicitly obey. 

68. The long chain of wooded hills of the Western Ghats forms the home of the Tractions of 
hill-tribes of Travancore. How they came to occupy these hills is shrouded in obscurity. 

Some of them claim to be autochthonous. For example, Malayarayans believe that their 
original home was in Chingampara near Karimala in the Rani Reserve, and LlUatans think 
that theirs was in Kottathatti. Malapantarams also claim to be of indigenous origin. 

69. Kanikkar, Muthuvans, Mannans, Oralis, and Vizhavans entertain traditions of 
having come from the adjoining district of Madura or Tinnevelly. No tribe has such a 
weali of traditions of origin as the Kanikkar of South Travancore. These have been 
handed down from generation to generation in popular songs which they sing even now. 

The Kanikkar of Kottur in Neyyattinkara Taluk sing a chdltu song about their past history. 

It recounts that they formerly settled in Kalakad and Kallidakurichi in Tinnevelly District. 

There were 72 Kani hamlets under three chieftains, Virappen Arayan of Viranelli Kotta, 

Sithangan Arayan of Chennai ur Kotta, and Adichan Arayan of Alanthara Kotta. In 
olden times the Attingal Raja posse.ssed rights over ‘ Kalakad and Kallidakurichi.’ The 
failure of the Kanikkar to appear before the Raja (Ponnum Pefumdl) for three years led 
to the despatch of his minister, Mathutti Pillai, to Kalakad with a royal command, direct- 
ing the appearance of the three hill -chieftains before him. In obedience to the command 
the three chieftains went to Attingal and made presents of honey, ivory, tiger-skin, leopard- 
skin, bamboo seeds, and other things to the Raja, and the latter conferred on Virappen 
Arayan the title of Viramarthandan Arayan. It was also ordered that Viramarthandan 
Arayan may collect a tax from the Kanikkar of 72 hamlets. His Highness was about to 
arrange far feeding the hill-chieftains and their followers, when Viramarthandan Arayan 
iiJormed him that they would themselves cook their food and that they would be satisfied 
if they were given provisions. While they were on their way to the river to cook their 
food, they were accosted by Chennan and Chakki (Channans by caste), who invited them 
to their home. There they ate the food given by Chakki. The Raja who was informed 
of the incident said “ fflg^-aJ:rtnocTb Bjj-a®c®-.Tb ” {M aririuchdnndn Malayafasan) which means 
“ By your association with Channans, you have fallen in my estimation. You deserve to 
be only Malayarayan or lord of the hills .” Viramarthandan Arayan reached Kalakad, 
and collected and enjoyed the tax from 72 Kani hamlets as ordered by the Attingal Raja. 

He then decided to celebrate his installation ceremony as Chief of the Kaniliar, and 
invited Adi-Pandi Pandiyan, Mid-Pandi Pandiyan, and Thala-Pandi Pandiyan and others 
to the ceremony. Adi-Pandi Pandiyan scoffed at the invitation and jeeringly sent word 
that he would go to the ceremony if Viram^thandan Arayan’s sister were given him in 
marriage. This reply so provoked Viramarthandan that he could not take the insult lying 
down. He, therefore, decided to divert the waters of_the Kothayar, the Parliyar, the 
Manimuthar, and the Chembarunthar from flowing into Adi-Pandy by constructmg a dam 
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across them. Some water still trickled down to Adi-Pandy. TTie medicine-man (Pldthi) 
told Viramarthandan that, if the dam were besmeared with the blood of his sister, Karim- 
padi, no water would flow to Adi-Pandy. No greater sacrifice was demanded of Vira- 
marthandan, but he did not flinch from carrying out the suggestion of the medicine-man. 
The blood of his sister was accordingly poured on the dam, and no water trickled down 
eastward thereafter. TTiis brought famine to Adi-Pandy. After ascertaining the 
cause, the Pandiyan Chief repaired to the Attingal Raja and sought relief. Mathutti Pi|lai 
was sent to Kalakad to break the dam with an elephant and allow water to flow eastward. 
Viramarthandan dissuaded him from doing it, but his words were not heeded. When 
Mathutti Pillai proceeded to break the dam with the elephant, Viramarthandan discharged 
an arrow and killed the elephant. Mathutti Pillai committed suicide saying, “ You have 
killed your sister and my elephant. I too shall end my life here.” This tragic event 
enraged the Adi-Pandy Pandiyan and he declared war against the Kanikkar. They were 
defeated and their chieftains committed suicide. But, some of the Kanikk^ escaped to 
Travancore and they are said to be the earliest Ka ni settlers in this country. This is the 
tradition current among Kanikkar about their immigration to Travancore, The memory of 
Mathutti Pillai is enshrined in their religious songs, and offerings are made to him even 
to-day. 

70. Muthuvans of the Cardamom Hills ibelieve that they came from Madura 
on account of internal dissensions in their native land. It might possibly have been at the 
time when the Telugu Naickans took possession of Bodinaickanur in the fourteenth century 
A. p. The Muthuvans who came to the High Range in Travancore via Bodinaickanur 
carried their children on their back when they climbed up the Ghats, and hence they have 
come to be known as Muthuvans (‘Muthuku ’ means ‘ the back ’). This is one version. 
Another version is that, when they left Madura, they carried on their back Goddess 
Minakshi and are, therefore, called Muthuvans. Their males even now carry loads and 
females their babies on their back. 


7 1 . Mannans also claim to have come from Madura. Being fond of animal food, 
they thought that they could live comfortably on the Travancore hills which abounded in 
sambur, black monkey, and other wild animals. The quest for food is, therefore, said to 
be the cause of their immigration. Another version is that they were formerly dependants 
of the king of Madura. Owing to internecine dissensions, they were obliged to leave 
Madura under the leadership of a chief known as Punjar Raja. They entered the hills 
i)/a Cunibummettu and settled in various parts of the Cardamom Hills. They also installed 
their deity, Chokkanddar, on the Chokkanad peak, and Chanthiyat Amma at Ayyappancoil, 
It is said that they once owned a small tract of land near Cumbum. It was leased to the 
people of that place and the produce realised was used for temple service by the 
Varayilkilu Mannan. This land was lost through litigation. Tradition has it that one 
of the former Rajas of Punjar nominated three Mannans as his agents for the management 
of his dominion. One of them was installed at Talliaramalai with a silver sword as his 
badge ; the second, Gopura Mannan was installed at Mannanbndam with a silver bracelet 
as his badge ; and the third, the Talamala Mannan, who had a silver cane as l»dge was 
installed at Udumbanchola. After the Government of Travancore have taken possession 
of the Cardamom Hills, Mannans owe only a nominal allegiance to the Punjar Chief who 
is still held in veneration by them. 


72. Oralis believe that they were dependants of the king of Madura. Their duty 
was to carry umbrellas during State procession. “In ancient times many of the parts 
included in the Ihodupula taluk belonged to the king of Madura. Once when the Hne 
came to Neriamangalam the ancestors of Oralis are said to have accompanied him and were 
probably left there to rule that locality. * _((/r means locality and dli means to rule) 
Mannans are said to have held sway over Oralis in former times. They were a source of 

terror to the Ufalis, and any Urali wh^emained in a tree-house on the arrival of the 

Raja Mannan was caught and chastised. The Raja Mannan used to be the arbiter of 
their disputes, and they paid him four chackrams and one para of paddy annually but since 
they passed into the tutelage of the Government of Travancore, they stopped this pa^ "nt 

73. Paliyans of Vandanmet say that, when they were living in Madura a 

.old .W .ha, Jhev would find i, co„ge„ial ,o go a^d live onfhe Samom Hr™ 
Iravancore which were uninhabited and that accordingly they came and c.nl J , 
Vandanmet. Another tradition current among Paliyans is that a Kdlar of Madeira had^^two 
wives, and that when some dissensions arose, his children by the second wife fled to 
Sankurandamaiai, fearing molestation. Those who did not fall a victim to the marauders 
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came to be known as Paliyans. They came to the Cardamom Hills via Bodinaickanur. 
In memory of this connection, the Kallars of Madura refrain from doing any harm to the 
Paliyans. These two tribes interdine but do not intermarry. A Kallar will not allow a 
Paliyan guest to depart without being led. The Paliyans pride themselves in being called 
Kdttul^allars. The Kallars proper are known as N dituk,aUaTs. 

74. Vizhavans seem to think that they are autochthonous, but the names of some of 
their exogamous clans indicate that they might have come from Adirapalli in the Cochin 
State; for example, the Mafingdthui^dTS are those who came from Maringath near 
Adirapalli. 

75. Thantapulayas have a curious tradition about their origin. The region where 
they are now found was once a marshy swamp covered by scrub jungle. TTie owner of 
this land, an influential and rich Nayar landlord of the locality, attempted to cultivate this 
land with paddy. The land was cleared and sown. But most of the seed grains used to 
disappear and the cultivation was never a success. To find out how the grains disappeared 
the Nayar gentleman kept watch over his fields one night and found that at dead of night a 
band of naked men and women appeared on the fields and picked up the grains. He 
succeeded in catching hold of a man and a woman of this party and the rest escaped. 
To the man the Nayar gave his upper cloth and the woman made a garment out of the 
thanta 'reed grass ' which grew there and wore it round her waist. Thantapulayas believe 
that they are the descendants of this couple. 

76. The traditions current among some of the primitive tribes as to their origin and 
their migration to Travancore hills have been described in the foregoing paragraphs; but the 
people of the plains generally ascribe the colonization of the hills with primitive tribes to 
gage Agastya who came from the north. It is said “that sage Agastya repaired to 
Dwaraka (Tamil Tuvaiupatti), and, taking with him eighteen kings of the line of Sri 
Krishna, eighteen families of Vels or Velirs, and others, moved to the south with the 
Aruvalar tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the Kurumbas.”* * * § “The 
Kurumbas, according to Dr. Keane, appear to be the remnants of a great and widespread 
people, who erected the dolmens, and form one of the pre-Dravidian tribes of South India.”! 
Agastya had the forests cleared and built up kingdoms settling there the people he brought 
with him- This migration is said to have taken place about 1075 B. C. Popular tradition 
supports the theory of Agastya’ s conquest of Southern India. The foot prints of Agastya 
are said to be visible at several places in his adventurous journey to the south, and the 
stages of his travels are marked by the little Asramas (hermitages) he set up on the way. 
The Travancorean holds in great veneration the Agastyar Peak, the highest peak of the 
Western Ghats, where Agastya is believed to live even to-day and his image is installed 
and worshipped at the Olakarivu waterfall on the Asambu hills in the Kalkulam Range, at 
Marutuamala near Cape Comorin, at Nagercoil, and other places. The adventures of 
Agastya are relevant to the extent that he is said to have played a conspicuous part in 
reclaiming primaeval forests in Southern India and making them fit for human habitation. 
Even to this day the Kanikkar of South Travancore curse their enemies by swearing by 
Agastya, and make annual offerings to him at Agastyar Peak. 

77. The Epic and the Puianic legends contain traditions relating to the physical 
characters of the aborigines (Nishadas). “The Bhagavatha Purana describes Nishada as 
black, like crows, very low-statured, short armed, having high cheek bones, low topped 
nose, red eyes, and_copper coloured hair.’’! His descendants are distributed over the hills 
and forests. The Anamalai hills in Southern India form the refuge of a whole series of 
broken tribes. They are characterised by dark hair, short stature, and broad nose. 
Since these physical features of the Puranic Nishadas indicate their affinities to the so-called 
pre-Dravidians, Mr. Chanda considers the dark short- stalured and broad-nosed jungle 
tribes as the modern Nishadas representing the old Nishada race. At present, there are no 
distinctly Negrito communities in India, but in the opinion of Dr. Keane, distinctly 
Negrito features (dark skin, short stature, and broad nose) not only crop up continually in 
the uplands from the Himalayan slopes to Cape Comorin, bnt these uplands abound in great 
megalithlc monuments which will enable us to unravel the history of their remote past.§ 

* M. Srinivasa lyeagar, Thf Tumil pp. 45— p:. 

fA- H. Keane, Ma/i, Pant and Present, 1&9. 

+ B. P. Cht.nda, The Indu- Aryan Race. Part I, p. 5. 
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APPESnlX I THE riUMITlVE TRIBES 


The disposal 
the deadly 


■ 78. Burial and cremation are two common methods of disposing of the dead bodies. 

They are very ancient customs and there is ev^ence to show that both methods were 
nractised in the Vedic period in India. “The epithet ' agnidagdhah, according to 
Macdonell and Keith, applies to the dead who were burnt in a funeral pyre ; the other 

custom being burial, ‘anagnidagdhah: not burnt with f 

or ‘casting out,’ and ‘uddhitha or ‘exposure of the dead. They add that burmi was not rare 
in the Rig- Vedic period. In the Vedic period both customs appear in a modihed form. A 
stone is set up between the dead and the living to separate them. 


Tamil works, such as Manimegalai, Tolkappiam, and Poruladigaram vvritten about 
the second century A. D., refer to the following methods of disposing of the dead in pre- 
Brahmanic period: — 


1 . Exposure in an open space to be eaten by jackals. 

2. Cremation. 

3. Throwing the corpse into natural pits. 

4. Covering the corpse with big earthen jars. 

5. Burial. t 


Most of the primitive people of Travancore bury the dead. 


79. Malapantarams of Central Travancore adopt the simplest from of burial. The 
dead are buried where they die. After burial the tribe leaves the locality and will never 
again go there. Muthuvans bury the dead about a mile away from the hamlet. The grave 
is dug waist-deep for men and breast-deep for women, the reason being that men are 
brave and free from danger, while women will be free from danger only if the corpse is 
buried deeper in the ground. The corpse is covered by a new cloth purchased by the 
son or the sister’s son, and after it is lowered into the grave, the Chakmuk (firemaking 
apparatus) and the turban are placed by its side. The grave is covered with earth and a 
small stone is planted at the head and the feet. A thatched shed 6’ x 2’ is erected over it. 
Oralis also bury the dead about a furlong from the hut. The depth of the grave is about 
the same as a man’s height for men, and a woman’s height up to the breast for women. 
Tlie chief mourner is the nephew (sister’s son). The corpse is bathed and covered in a new 
cloth. It is then placed over a reed mat, tied with Kaivan fibre (Helicieres Isora) and 
carried to the grave. Billets of wood are placed in the pit and covered by a plaited bamboo 
mat. The sides of the grave are also covered by similar mats. The corpse is then lowered in 
the grave and covered by a mat. The bill-hook and chewing materials of the deceased are 
placed in the right arm-pit. The grave is then filled with earth and a stone two feet long 
and one foot broad is planted at the head, feet, and on one side. 

80. Ullatans bury the dead. The deceased’s brother-in-law digs the grave. 
Before the corpse is removed from the hut the floor is swept and the sweepings are 
thrown on the bier to drive away the spirit of the dead. After burial a stone is planted 
at the head of the corpse. Malapulayas bury the dead and place a stone at the head, 
breast and feet. Malayarayans of Central Travancore inter the dead about twenty to 
forty yards to the south of their habitation. The eldest son and the oldest nephew 
(sister’s son) of the deceased go round the site selected for the burial three times, 
strewing rice and fried paddy. They then remove three shovels of earth from there, 
turning their back to the spot. The grave is then dug four feet deep. The grave diggers 
are not allowed to carry the corpse. Wrapt in a new cloth the corpse is lowered into 
the grave. All the mourners then throw earth into the grave three times, standing with 
their back turned to the corpse, then wheel round and fill the grave with earth. Small pebbles 
are placed at the sides of the grave and a big stone is planted at the head and feet vertically. 
Mannans bury the dead. The corpse is wrapt in a new cloth purchased by the nephew 
and carried to the burial ground on a bier. The grave is hip-deep in the case of men and 
not so deep in the case of women. The corpse is lowered into the grave with the head 
turned towards the south. The grave is filled up with earth and a thatched shed is 
erected over it to protect it from rain. 


Paliyans bury the dead about a mile from the hamlet. The grave is breast-deep 
for women and loin-deep for men. The corpse is placed in the grave on a reed mat 
and is covered by it. The grave is then filled with earth. Vizhavans adopt a simple 
form of burial. The grave is about a mile away from the hamlet and is in the east to 

’ D. A. Mackenzie. Jiiriian Myth)- iind Lfynms, In' H'dui-tion pp, xxxii— xxxni 
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west direction. The corpse is placed on a new mat, tied up, and carried to the grave 
suspended on a pole. The corpse is laid on its back in the grave, the head being at the 
western end and the feet at the eastern end of the grave, and the head is propped up so 
that its back is turned to the west and the face looks eastward. A bamboo mat is placed 
over the corpse and the pit is filled with earth. 

81. Kanikkar living on the northern side of the Kothayar bury the dead. The 
grave diggers besmear their foreheads with holy ashes given by the medicine-man to ward 
off evil spirits. The son and the nephew (sister’s son) are the chief mourners. After the 
corpse is lowered into the grave, the earthly belongings of the deceased are placed by the 
side. The grave is then filled with earth by the son and nephew. The wife plays an 
important part in the funeral ceremony among the Kanikkar of Kottur. She accompanies 
the corpse to the grave with a dishful of rice gruel, a spoon and a sieve. As soon as the 
corpse is lowered into the grave and covered with earth, she comes forward and deposits 
the above articles at the feet of the corpse. Death pollution lasts for sixteen days among 
the Kanikkar in the regions of the Kothayar, for nine days at KottOr, and for seven days in 
Kulatbupula. Those who carry the corpse have to observe pollution for twelve days. 

Kanikkar living on the southern side of the Kothayar cremate their dead. A pit, 6' by 2' 
by 2’ is dug in north to south direction and is packed with billets of fuel over which the 
corpse is laid with the head at the southern end of the grave. Fuel is again placed over 
it and lighted at the head and feet. After the body is burned small pieces of bones are 
collected from the grave and thrown into a stream. The nephew, (the deceased man’s 
sister’s son) conducts these funeral rites. After throwing the bones into the stream he 
bathes and goes back to the grave with a bill-hook in one hand and lighted faggots in the 
other. The son of the deceased goes with him carrying a pot of water over his shoulders. 

They go round the grave thrice and then the nephew hits the pot gently with a bill-hook 
thrice and the son throws the pot backward. 

82. Malavetans bury the dead about a mile away from their habitation. Before 
removing the corpse from the hut, the floor is swept and the sweepings and the broom are 
placed on the bier to drive away the spirit of the deceased from the house. The son and 
the nephew (the deceased man’s sister’s son) are the chief mourners. After bathing, all 
the mourners make a mark on their foreheads with cow-dung paste. 

83. Thantapulayans used to bury the dead formerly, but now, being influenced by 
the custom prevalent among the Hindus, they have also begun to cremate the dead bodies. 

The grave is dug in north to south direction and the dead body wrapped up in a mat is 
laid on its back in the grave, the head being at the southern end and the feet at the 
northern end of the grave. The funeral rites are performed by the oldest nephew (sister’s 
son) and the eldest son under the direction of a This office is hereditary and 

descends on the matrilineal heirs. Death pollution lasts for 16 days. During this period 
the i^ormr who has to perform certain rites daily is fed, and after the purification ceremony 
on the 1 6th day he gets a money present. 

84. Respect for the dead appears to have been a prominent characteristic of man uegallthic 
during Palaeolithic and Neolithic epochs. It implied a belief in after-life. In Neolithic monuments, 
period the observance of rituals for the dead was a common phenomenon. The primitive 

people believed that the spirit of the dead should be given a habitation like living men, 
that the chamber for the dead should be similar to that of the living, and that the grave 
should be the prototype of the home. They apprehended “that, unless the departed spirit 
had a home and other things as in life, it would hover restless and troublesome around its 
old abode doing thereby harm to the living,”' and to acconunodate the spirit they con- 
structed various megalithic monuments, which were rude structures built of large pieces 
of stones. They consisted of single upright stones fixed in the ground, or of rows of such 
stones, or of large flat stones supported on a number of smaller uprights. Megaliths 
belong to the Neolithic period and also to a part of the Copper and Bronze Ages. “Until 
recently megalithic remains were thought to be the burial places of the mighty chiefs or 
temples used by the Druids, f 

85. Dolmens are rude structures consisting of a large unhewn stone resting on two 
or more others placed erect. They are found scattered on the long chain of wooded hills 
in Travancore. They are generally considered to be “stones of the monkeys in India,” 
but most of the primitive people of Travancore have no knowledge of them nor do they 
evidence any interest in them. The people of Anjanad alone call them Valividus or 


* V. Kaiigachaii, Pre/n.<forir India, p. 111. 
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abodes of monkeys. Oralis call them Pandukul.ies, pits made by the Pandus or Pandavas, 
to whom ancient mysterions structures all over India are generally ascribed. They are 
looked upon by the credulous as sacred and dangerous. It is said that peasants in France 
will not take shelter under them nor go near them at night, but the VeUajas and the 
Malapulayas of Anjanad have no such fear. They sit under them when they graze their 
cattle. “A dolmen in Finistiere is said to cure rheumatism in any one who rubs against 
the loftiest of its stones and another heals fever patients who sleep under it.”^ TTiere is 
a miniature menhir, three feet high, at Marayur, called VathamkoUi. It is believed that 
any rheumatic patient who rubs his knee against this stone will be cured of rheumatism, 
but no one ventures to do so at present. Dr. Borlase thinks that dolmens were connected 
with the activities of a shady priesthood. Professor J. Dubriel has tried to connect 
many of the Deccan megaliths with sacrificial houses mentioned in later Vedic literature. 

86. The earliest record of dolmens in Travancore was by Ward and Conner 
in 1 852. They state that “the pdnJukuIies or barrows, those remains of primaeval 
customs so common throughout the Peninsula are also found here, though they cU'e not so 
numerous.” Urahs believe that dolmens are places where treasure is hidden, but no such 
treasure has been found in any of the dolmens excavated. Dolmens are chambers in 
which people of late Neolithic times buried the dead bodies of important persons. In 
Travancore they are invariably found on the crests of hills in the Rani Reserve, and they 
are built of unhewn blocks of stone. In the erection of the dolmens, the ancients observed 
certain architectural methods and principles. By the use of orthostatic block, the 
maximum of wall area was provided with the minimum of thickness. With the upright 
wail-technique went hand in hand the roofing of narrow spaces by means of horizontal 
slabs laid across on the top of the uprights. The second feature of megalithic architecture 
was coarse masonry, without the use of mortar, each block of stone placed on its side and 
not on its edge. Such combinations are quite typical of megalithic works. In other 
cases “a series of uprights is first put in position and over those are laid several horizontal 
courses of rather smaller stone.”? A variant of the latter form is found in the Anjanad 
Valley. 

87. According to Colonel Meadows Taylor, the dolmens are of two kinds, those 

consisting of four stones, three supporting stones and one cap stone, leaving one side 
open ; and those in which the chamber is closed by a fourth stone. In the latter case, 
the fourth stone has invariably a circular opening in it. Both these types ot dolmens are 
found in Travancore. The dolmen at Kadukuthi in the Rani Reserve is rectangular 
and the portion above ground is 8' by 21' in dimensions. It has only one gallery. 
Lengthwise it has one single upright on one side, and two others on the opposite side. 
Sideways, there is one on each side. The floor is paved with a single stone slab. The 
capstone is 7 ' by 7' by 8", and is rudely triangular. This dolmen is situated on the 
crest of a hill. It appears to have been a dolmen of the earliest times, as it is built of 

unhewn blocks of stone. The presence of boulders lying scattered round the dolmen 

shows that it might have been covered over with them. The dolmen appears to have 
been ransacked, but excavation has evidently yielded no result. 

88. Rev. Mateer found another type of dolmens on the hills inhabited by Malaya- 
rayans. They stand in north to south direction with the circular opening facing the south. 
.A round stone is fitted to this aperture, with another acting as a support to keep it in 
position. The side stone as well as the stones at the top and bottom are single slabs. 
Rev. Mateer observes : — “ To this day the Arayans make similar little cells of stone, the 
whole forming a box, a few inches square.” I The Malayafayans of the present day do 
not erect dolmens. The art has been forgotten. 

89. Dolmens are also found at Pefunthalpara on both banks of the Thalayar or 

Pambanar river, a small tributary of the Amafavathi which flows into the Cauvery. Here 
on flat level rocky tableland are seen a larger number of dolmens in groups of three four 

or five. Around each group is a circular packing of roughly hewn stones or boulders. 

These groups of dolmens are found distributed in a circle. The disposition of the majority 
of the dolmens is in east to west direction. A few are also in north to south direction 
The upright stones are rectangular in shape, and are about 1 0 feet long, 5 feet broad and 
7 feet high. The cover-slab is 17' by 7' by 6". The floor is paved with a flat stone 
slab 9' by 4' by 6". The inner chamber is 9' by 4'. Over some of the cover-slabs 
are found remnants of rubble stone packing. There is a semi-circular entrance to the 

^ E. C. JaniC', Ivc. cit., p. H!). 
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dolmen on one side. Most of these dolmens have four uprights, but one dolmen in some 
groups has only three uprights and one cap-stone, thus leaving one side of)en. The local 
people call them Valivldus and believe them to have been the abode of Vdlis or 
monkeys of the days of the Ramayana. Monuments of this kind are also found in the 
Bison Valley in the Cardamom Hills. At Vadattupara in the Malayattur Reserve there is 
a dolmen consisting of four uprights, but it is smaller and cruder than those found in the 
Anjanad Valley. 

90. Another type of dolmen is found on the Cardamom Hills near Mattupatti. Here 
the chamber is formed as described above, but is buried in the earth shewing only the 
cap-stone above the ground. Dolmens of this type are said to be found on the Nilgiris and 
throughout Malabar- About 1 5 yards to the west of the above mentioned dolmen was 
found an alignment of monoliths or menhirs planted in the earth at almost equal distances, 
some small, and some very big and impressive. 

9 1 . Perry observes that the reality of a movement of stone-using people is evidenced 
by the use of stones for graves by the hill-tribes. In Watubela the dead are buried and 
a stone is placed at the head and foot of the grave. This practice is prevalent among the 
Kabni Nagas of Assam and also among the Muthuvans and Uralis of Travancore. 
Uralis plant a stone not only at the head and foot of the grave, but also on either side of it. 
The survival of this custom among the primitive peoples of Assam and Travancore lends^ 
support to the theory that there might have been a movement of stone-using people, not 
only throughout Indonesia as far as Assam, but also through Assam to Cape Comorin. 

92. Antiquarians, after careful researches, have been able to divide megalithic 
monuments into three classes according to their contents. ( I ) The tumuli of the Stone 
Age are considered to be the most ancient. They are often of great size and are distin- 
guished by circles of stones and stone chambers in which are found the remains of unburnt 
body with objects of stone and amber. The dolmen opened by Ward and Conner at 
Chokkanad contained no implement and probably belonged to the Stone Age. This 
rep’esents the lowest state of civilization before the introduction of metals. (2) The tumuli 
of the Bronze Age contain relics of burnt bodies, vessels, and implements and ornaments of 
bronze, which indicate that the people were in a more advanced civilization. Tumuli of 
this kind are retfe in Kerala, but it appears that Mr. Bourdillon once picked up a bronze 
lamp which probably belonged to one such tumulus. (3) The tumuli of the Iron Age are 
the most recent and represent a compEU'atively advanced state of civilization- Iron imple- 
ments, swords, spear-heads and highly polished vessels are found in them. In the Cochin 
State, all the tumuli that have been found appear to be of the Iron Age, while in Travan- 
core there are some that are of even an earlier period as was^revealed byi the excavations 
of Ward and Conner. 

93. Megalithic monuments in different parts of the world present such ,a uniformity 
of structure that it is hardly compatible with the theory of their independent origin. 
Montelius focuses attention on the continuous influence of the East on the West from 
remote pre-historic times. Fergusson thinks that the dolmen builders were Dravidian in 
origin. Ruggeri strikes a different note and opines that they are Vetaic or Australoid in 
origin and that between the Mundas of the north and the V etas of the south there intervene 
the Kurumbas, Irulas, Muthuvans, and Uralis, representing the pre-Dravidians who once 
extended over the whole of India and later came under the influence of the Dravidians and 
the Aryans. According to Flinders Petrie, the date of the pre-Dravidian culture is about 
2,500 B. C. This view is confirmed by Perry who holds that, “all the world over, the 
dolmens present such similarities of structure that they must have been the work of a people 
shewing a common culture*”. Beyond Indonesia which includes, among others, Assam 
and Burma, megalithic monuments are in evidence in the region of the Mundas of Chota 
Nagpur, the Todas of the Nilgiris and the hill tribes of Cochin and Travancore. Palason- 
tological evidence also suf^rts the theory of the common origin of megalithic monuments. 
Two fossil remains have recently been found in India, the Bayana Cranium and the Sailkot 
Q-anium. Dr. Keith is of the opinion that they are of a Vetaic type which represents the 
pre-Dravidian (a dolichocephalic) people. There is a remarkable similarity between these 
and the skeletons found in the tumuli of Great Britain, France, and Germany, which exhibit 
features of a dolichocephalic people. Thus the uniformity in the structure of the 
monuments is marked by a uniformity in structure of the contained skeletons which belong 
to a dolichocephalic people.f 


* G. T. Pen-Y- Meg/difkic Culture of Indonesia. 
f t*ewbigin — Modern Geotjra'phy^ pp. 203-20-1:. 
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Civilization is fast destroying the primitive peoples. Most of the tribes who are 
believed to have erected dolmens and menhirs are being so rapidly civilized that their 
primitive beliefs and institutions are becoming extinct under the changed environments. 

Ideas as to 94. Some primitive peoples of Travancore cherish a number of myths and legends 
about the objects they see around them in nature. Kanildcaran calls the sun fiAagaudn or 
Isivafan and worships him on Fridays. Early at sunrise he places in front of his hut a lighted 
lamp, fruits, beaten and fried rice, and prays, “Oh! God, pray accept what is offered to you.” 
He and his family then partake of the offerings. The sun is looked upon as the creator 
and is treated as a female. To the Kanikkaran the moon is a male and he makes his 
offerings to the moon on full-moon days. A lighted lamp and a quarter measure of rice 
are placed in front of the hut. The rice is cooked just when the moon rises and then he 
prays, “Oh ! Moon, pray accept this offering.” The worship of the moon is intended to 
cure whooping cough. The mark on the moon is said to be that of the hare. The story 
goes that when a Kanikkaran and his wife were roaming in the jungle, they found the moon 
hiding in a stump of grass. Finding that it would make an excellent ihdli (a neck orna- 
ment) for his wife, he made an attempt to seize it. The mark of charcoal dust on his hand 
left an impression on the moon who fled away to the sky. 

95 The Muthuvan worships the sun both in the morning and in the evening. He 
prays in the open in the morning in some such manner — “We are in the jungle. We are 
ignorant. Pray guard us from mishaps”. The same prayer is made at night before going 
to bed. Ufalis recognize the sun as the creator of the universe and the father of all souls, 
and the moon as the mother. TTie legend current among them regarding the mark on the 
moon is that once when the moon was serving food to the sun an altercation arose between 
them, and the sun, getting wild, smeared remnants of rice on the face of the moon. The 
result is that she has a spotted face. The new-moon day is believed to be the day when 
the moon is in menses and hides herself in the clouds. The Malayarayan regards the sun 
and the moon as children of one god, the sun being the natural son born of the mother God- 
dess, and the moon being the adopted son. It is said that their mother once sent them to a 
feast with' instructions that they should bring remnants of food served. TTie moon brought 
something of every dish, but the sun failed to do so. The mother got angry and cursed 
the sun, “ o'a_ot..sRrt!8 »a_o /’ and so he became a source of intence heat. She 

blessed the moon saying “ g^d the moon became a source of cool 

refreshing light. 

Earthquake. 96. The Kanikkar think that the earth rests on one of the horns of an ox. When the 

ox feels restive on account of the heaviness of the earth, it is shifted to the other horn, when 
earthquake arises. Muthuvans believe that the earthquake is caused when the Goddess 
who bears the earth shifts it from one shoulder to the other. Ofajis think that the earth is 
borne by two gigantic demi-gods, (Bhimas), by turn. When one Bhima retires, he hands 
it over to the other, and then the earthquake occurs. Malayarayans consider that the earth 
rests on a serpent of five heads, and that the earthquake is caused when it moves one 
of its heads. 


Eclipse. 


Thunder and 
lightning. 


97. The Kanikkar believe that the serpent is the parent of the moon. The moon, it 
seems, once refused to give pan to the serpent and consequently the serpent shrouds the 
moon with its hood occasionally. This is said to be the cause of the lunar eclipse, and the 
solar eclipse Is also explained similarly. The legend among Oralis is that, for default in 
payment of old debts, a serpent attacks the sun and the moon from time to time. It 
encircles them and attempts to swallow them up, when a part of the debt is paid and a 
temporary relief obtained. According to Malayarayans a hare takes shelter behind the 
moon when it is pursued by a serpent. The serpent gets over the moon, when the lunar 
eclipse is caused. 

98. To the Kanikkar of Kallar thunder) is known as Kattalanidi or the blows of 
the Rdkshasa. The Rdkshasa is supposed to have a stone tied round his loins and when 
he sees a mafuti tree {T erminalia paniculata) he strikes it with the stone, and the noise thus 
produced is thunder. They distinguish two kinds of thunder, Achiyidi and Kuliridi- The 
former destroys trees and grass and the latter severs the bark of trees without destroying 
them. Lightning is the flash of light seen when the giant strikes a tree with the stone. 
According to Muthuvans, thunder is caused by the Divas (gods) rolling a stone. Oralis 
believe that thunder, lightning, and rain are caused by the duels between Bhimas in heaven. 
The duel takes place on a plank laid on the ground. Two Bhimas stand at the extremities 
of the plank, and in measured steps walk towards the centre and attempt to strike each other 



PLATE XXV — Thantapulayan Male 



PLATE XXVI — Thantapulayan Female 
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■with their swords. The rubbing of the swords causes lightning ; the sound of treading on the 
plank is the thunder; and the sweat of the duellists trickles down as rain. Malayarayans think 
that Parameswara, the god of the earth, has a famous bow with which he keeps his enemies at 
bay. When he bends his bow it appears in different colours. Lightning is caused by the 
reflection of this bow. Thunder occurs when Divas fight against one another. 

99. With the Kanikkar, the rainbow is the bone of a Rakshasa. They 
distinguish two kinds of rainbow, '‘palayavillu” or old bow and ‘'puthiyavillu” or new 
bow. The former is said to be faint, and the latter bright. Muthuvans identify the 
rainbow with Arjuna’s bow. The red line is the string and the blue is the stave. 
Oralis regard the rainbow as the bow of Rama, one end of which is said to touch the 
earth. Malapantarams believe that rain is regulated by the rainbow. If a rainbow appears 
when there is no rain, copious rainfall is expected, and if it appears when it rains, the 
rain will cease. TTiey also believe that excessive rain causes thunder and lightning, 

100. “Culture is that complex whole which includes knowledge, art, morals, law, 
custom and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society.”* 
Environment played an important part in the cultural traits of very early and pre-literate 
peoples. “Life was then, as it is now, and ever must be, eternal adjustment to environ- 
ment. The history of human culture is the story of that adjustment.”t The pre-literate 
peoples of Travancore are found in the recesses of hills. Isolation, according to Duncan, 
is the cause of the backwardness of such people in the race for advancement. Excessive 
heat in the summer burns out the energy of Kanikkar, Malayarayan, Ullatan, Malavetan 
and others who live in forests of low elevation, and makes them slothful. In fact, the 
debilitating effect of heat and humidity, aided by diseases, has reduced them to the dead 
level of economic inefficiency. These conditions have been aggravated by another impor- 
tant factor. Kanikkar, Malayarayans, Ullatans, and Malavetans have been dispossessed 
of their former lands which were fertile and healthy and driven to more inhospitable 
regions. They could not compete with the organized capitalists, and were forced into the 
background in most uncongenial areas. In spite of their receding into the interior forests 
the hill-tribes have been brought into contact with the people of higher culture, firstly 
on account of the improvement of communications and method of travelling, secondly through 
the influence of markets, and thirdly through the work of the missionaries. In the markets 
representatives of different groups meet to exchange their wares. This kind of trade is advan- 
tageous to all of them and they become hospitable to one another. TTie social environment 
is bereft of any other stimulation. 

101. Sanitation is badly wanting in the hamlets of the hill-tribes, Kanikkar, 
Mannans, Muthuvans, Paliyans, and Vizhavans do not raise the floor of the huts above 
the ground level. Drainage is defective and the huts cure over-crowded and ill ventilated. 
Living under insanitary conditions is one of the causes of the decline of the tribes. In 
this respect Malayarayans, Ullatans and Malapulayas stand on a higher level as the floor 
of their huts is raised above the surrounding ground. Kanikkar and Malayarayans bury 
their dead only about a hundred yards from their huts, but Muthuvans, Mannans, Pajiyans, 
and Vizhavans do it far away from their habitations. 

102. Of all the evil customs introduced by civilization, the wearing of clothes is 
said to be the worst. The trader and the missionary are the two chief agents in modify- 
ing the conditions of existence of the hill-tribes. TTieir influence first becomes visible 
in creating among the tribes the flesh consciousness and the virtues of concealment, the two 
sign-posts of high civilization. “It is not an innate feeling of modesty that has produced 
clothing, but clothing which is responsible for the feeling of modesty in men.’'+ The 
trader creates in them fresh tastes and wants and is thereby able to sell his wares and 
make profits for himself. Muthuvans, Mannans, Paliyans, Oralis, and Kanikkar purchase 
second-hand clothes and wear them until they rot to pieces. The Kanikkar of Kallar 
wear the scantiest of garments, only a front apron to cover their genital organs. Thanta- 
pulaya women used to wear only a garment made of thanta (a reed called Isolepis 
articulata, Nees), but now it has been replaced by a loin cloth. 

1 03. The problem of education of the hill-tribes is being tackled both by the 
Government and the missionaries. The Government have established schools for 

* E. B. Xylor, Primitive Gulture, Vol. I, p» 1. 

f G. A. Dorsey, The Nature Mam,^ p. 83. 

J T. A. Joyce and N. W. Thomas, Women of All Nations, p. 8. 
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the Kanikkar, Malayafayans and Oralis. The London Missionary Society has opened a 
school for Paliyans at Anakara in the Vandanmet Range, and a Roman Catholic Mission 
has opened another school at Thacchamala in the Vlfapuli Reserve for the education of the 
Kanikkar. The mission school for the Paliyans at Anakara was established about 1 0 
years ago. Though a large number of Paliyans joined the school at first, the proselytizing 
zeal of the mission and the absence of other allurements have reduced the number to about 
25 at present. Education undermines superstition and causes the disorganization of 
primitive tribes. The boys who attend the school despise manual labour. The present 
system of education is purely literary and not vocational. It tends to produce idlers and 
non-producers, and thq^by causes economic waste. 

1 04. One of the causes of deterioration of the primitive tribes is said to be the 
advent of modern implements and methods. The improved implements have enabled 
them to save manual labour in their avocations. Kanikkar, Muthuvans, and others, who 
have been using a wooden hoe for hoeing the soil and the digging spud for digging up 
wild tubers and roots, have taken to the use of the axe, pick-axe, and mammatty. Again, 
Kanikkar and Muthuvans, who were formerly adepts at the use of the bow, have now 
become the proud possessors of fire-arms. They will give anything to procure a gun 
which has now become an indispensable necessity to them. All the tribes except Mala- 
pantarams have discarded their crude utensils in favour of factory-made articles and 
indigenous brass vessels. Kerosene lamps are driving out the reed torch which was in 
vogue formerly. Swedish, Japanese, and indigenous safety matches are displacing the 
primitive methods of making fire by friction and with the flint and steel. Malapantaramsand 
Vizhavans alone are following the old methods. 


105. Changes have also come about in the food of the hill-tribes. Among 
Kanikkar and Oralis, there has been an age-long taboo against the use of milk. A 
Kanikkaran used to vomit and get head-ache if he drank milk. This is the case even 
now with the Kanikkar of Kallar and the Oralis of Pirmede taluk. Muthuvans, 
Mannans, and Kanikkar have taken to coffee-drinking, and tea has become indispensable 
to Orajis. Changed ways of life and thought have led to the unsettling of the mind of 
the primitive man. To procure fanciful articles, he has bartered away his heritage and 
retreated to more inhospitable lands. This has changed his former mode of life and 
dep'ived him of all incentive for work. 


1 06. Custom was a unifying factor among the primitive peoples. It regulated all 
details of existence, and governed politics, economics, and society. But contact with the 
people of the plains destroyed the complex web of customs and institutions which made up 
the tribal life, and in this process of disintegration the weaker went to the wall. The 
control of the hill-tribes by the Forest Department has tended to the diminution of the 
influence and importance of the village chieftains who are now only mere shadows of 
their former selves, and this has endangered the maintenance of discipline. Frequent 
access to the people of the plains has weakened the taboos and the soci^ solidarity. It 
has undermined the clan system and lessened the regard and respect the people had fcff 
their headman. In the words of Dudley Kidd, “We are undermining the clan system right 
and left, and have riddled its defences through and through with explosive shells of civi- 
lization. All old restraints are removed and they have disintegrated religion and made it 
useless.”* 


107. The Bachelor-hall, which used to be a bulwark agamst malpractices, is now 
dwindling in importance. It has been the custom that no woman could enter this hall 
and that all unmarried men should sleep there till they get married. This custom is still 
enforced among Muthuvans, but it is undergoing a slow progress of silent decay among 
other primitive peoples of the State. 

108. The habit of toddy and arrack drinking among Kanikkar, Muthuvans, and' 
Mannans, of opium eating among Vizhavans and of ganja smoking among Paliyans is 
becoming a serious menace. On weekly market days they buy these injurious intoxicants 
and sometimes even at their very doors through the clandestine practices of unscrupulous 
merchants. 


109. The imfM-ovement of communications has brought the primitive tribes into 
contact with the dregs of low-country people, with the result that their morals have been 
affected. Lethal diseases have penetrated into the villages of hill-men. Leprosy is now 
found among the Kapi^ar of Kottur and Arippa, the Muthuvans of Neriamangalam and 
Kunjiar, and the Vizhavans of Idiyara valley; elephantiasis among the Kanikkar at 


* W. C. Smith, loc.cit, pp. 2U-1— 205. 
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Madathura ; and syphilis among Paliyans. Small-pox is a dreadful disease among Muthu- 
vans, Mannans and others. When a case of small-pox appears in a hamlet, the people 
desert it leaving the patients to themselves. Vizhavans, Paliyans, and Kanikkar do 
not dread this disease so much. Barring the Muthuvans, Mannans, Paliyans and Oralis 
who live above fever-level, all the other hill-tribes are subjected to malaria to which many 
fall victims. There is no doubt that these deadly diseases have contributed to the decline 
in the population of the hill-tribes. The birth-rate has decreased and the death-rate has 
increased. It is seen that more children are born among the Kanikkar living in the interior 
than among those living in hamlets more accessible. Progress in civilization has resulted 
in increased facilities for immorality. Opportunities to earn money by working in estates 
are making them less industrious and their own agriculture is consequently deteriorating. 

1 1 0. Pitt-Rivers speaks of the enormous influence of mind on body arising out of 
despair among lowly people, and says, “ it is the b 2 isic cause of depopulation.” By the 
destruction of interest in life, the hill-tribes are cut off from their old moorings and being 
ill-adapted to the new surroundings and circumstances they naturally decline. Where there 
have been fewer changes there the decline is not so rapid. In Travancore the Kanikkar 
have changed most and the decline amongst them is the greatest, while Muthuvans have 
changed least. 

111. Cross-cousin marriage is characteristic of all the primitive peoples of Travancore 
except Vizhavans. Westermarck and Duncan hold that consanguineous marriages are harm- 
ful, while Pitt-Rivers and Carr-Saunders take the opposite view. The enquiry in Travan- 
core has revealed the fact that the existence of cross-cousin marriage among Kanikk^ and 
Muthuvans has not decreased the birth-rate and the survival rate among them to a greater 
extent than among Vizhavans who forbid cross-cousin marriage. 

112. Copulation after marriage, but before the girl attains puberty, is common among 
Kanikkar, Vizhavans, and Malapulayas of Anjanad Valley. Early coition is believed to 
be detrimental to health and fecundity. Marriage before puberty, which is an ancient Aryan 
custom, has been adopted by some of the primitive tribes of Travancore. Early intercourse 
is injurious to the general health of the mother and the child. It will weaken the repro- 
ductive functions and cause abortion. This is probably one of the causes of the prevalence 
of abortion among Kanikkar. 

1J3. Traces of polyandry are seen among Malayarayans, Ullatans, Paliyans, Muthu- 
vans, Oralis and Malapulayas, probably due to the shortage of women. If polyandry is an 
indication of shortage of women, and if a progressive disturbance in the balance of the 
sexes in the direction of an ever-increasing deficit of women is an index of declining popula- 
tion, the polyandrous communities should have disappeared long ago. According to 
Westermarck, intercourse between one woman and several men is unfavourable to repro- 
duction, because of the counteracting effect on each other of the spermatozoa of different 
individuals. Rockhill and Sherring have shown that polyandry results in small families. A 
surplus of adult females over males is a necessary condition of the stabilization and con- 
tinued vigour of human races. Among the primitive tribes of Travancore, Paliyans, Oralis, 
and Karavalipulayas have a shortage of women. Among the polygamous groups, females 
show a higher survival rate than males, while among polyandrous groups the reverse is the 
case. Polygamous marriages produce a larger number of children than monogamous ones. 

According to Pitt-Rivers, “ the maintenance of polygynous institutions in an aboriginal race 
is one of the best indications of its preservation as a race.”* The primitive peoples of 
Travancore are mostly monogamous. 

114. By the operation of the various causes mentioned above the fertility of the 
primitive tribes of Travancore is declining and their numbers are decreasing. Most pri- 
mitive tribes have but small families, the number of children ranging from one to three per 
family. The average survival rate of children is found to be 1 *7 per family among Kanikkar, 

1 '4 among Malavetans, 1 '2 among Kurumbapulayas, I "9 among Vizhavans, I '5 among 
Malayarayans, and 1 ’4 among Ullatans. Owing to better climatic conditions in the High 
Range the number of children per family is found to be 2*5 among Muthuvans, 2'3 among 
Karavalipulayas, and 2 '2 among Cheruvetans. 

1 1 5. The only way to study the problem of the hill-tribes is to examine their customs Remedies for 
and discover their bearing on the social organization and the communal life of the tribes, depopulatton. 
and to view t heir morality from the standpoint of their own ffioughts, without des iring to 

* Pitt-Kivers. The Clash of Culture and the Contact of Races^ p. 268. 
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substitute something not suited to their life. According to Dr. Hutton, “ the customs and 
sanctions that held society together are powerless to bind the intruders, their value is not 
realized and they are t^oo lightly cast away. The result is a jJiysical and a moral decline. 
Civilization is, as it were, a drug which, however harmless or even bCTeficial to the 
hardened and immune, is a rapid poison to those unaccustomed to its use. * This view is 
confirmed by Spencer and Gillen, and it finds ample support in Travancore. Old customs 
are forsaken or modified out of recognition, and beliefs which have been firmly held are 
quietly dropped, because the young people think that they are not worthy of credence. 

116. In attempting to improve the condition cf the primitive peoples, we must build 
on the tribal past through the agency of the tribes themsdves. The attempt to aid and foSer 
their development should be the concern of the Government and should not be delegated to 
other agencies like the missionaries. The tribes must be enabled to control their own 
destiny. The advantage of this system is that it permits of unlimited growth without a 
break from the past. As Roberts states, “ it should be embedded on the native past, and 
should be by natives through native institutions.”^ This provides openings for the bulk of 
the people and gives them something to occupy their minds. MacGregor insists on looking 
at things “as the natives visioned them themselves.’’ The material and moral welfare of 
the tribes must be the aim, and this can best be accomplished under the guidance of the 
Government. The scheme formulated by MacGregor in regard to the tribes of Melanesia 
fulfils this condition and may, therefore, be considered in this connection, it contains the 
following provisions ; — 

1. “Certain are as are set aside and are divided into small allotmonts, each of which 
becomes the freehold property of .'>n individual. Coninuiuism. the enemy of 
initiative, has no place in the scheme. 

2. Each landowner is to pay a fixed rented and a certain duty on holdings over four 
mortgues in extent. 

3. The control of the native affairs of each Reserve is In the hands of local Iniards, 
and councils, but is directed by an European adviser- 

1 1 7. The Government of Travancore have framed a set of rules for the treatment 
and management of the hill-tribes, but they do not come up to the level of the scheme 
evolved by MacGregor, inasmuch as they do not provide for the individual ownership of 
land and for the levy of tax on it, which alone will create in man the incentive to work and 
to put the land to the best possible use. Segregation in reserved forests, individual owner- 
ship of property, and local self-government are the principles which should underlie the 
scheme intended for the uplift of the hill-tribes. The rules in force in Travancore which 
are given at the end of this Appendix require revision. If the welfare of the hill-tribes is 
to be safeguarded efficiently, they should contain the following provisions ; — 

1. The areas in Resen^es should be divided into small blocks and assigned to in- 
dividuals separately, conferring on them the owmershlp. Communism which kills 
a'l initiative must be shut out. 

2. Each hillman to whom land is given should pay a fixed rental to the Government. 

3. Village councils or local boards should be constituted for each settlement. 

1 1 8. The spread of education is the next most important step for the regeneration of 
the hill-tribes. Education should be such as will be of practical use to them and will at 
the same time enable them to preserve their heritage and develop their racial qualities. 
Education should be vocational, agriculture and cottage industries being taught to boys and 
domestic science to girls. The only way to save the hillman is to make him work and 
improve his economic condition. The Government should shoulder this responsibility 
instead of leaving it to private agencies. 

1 1 9. Most of the hill-tribes are heavily involved in debts which they will never be 
able to discharge if they remain in their present economic condition. The low-country 
people who advance loans to them realize an exorbitant rate of interest, often two paras of 
paddy and more for a loan of ten paras for a period of six months or so. To improve their 
material condition, they should be prevented from incurring debts. Further, nomadic 
agriculture being their basic industry, improvidence and laziness intensify their indebtedness. 
It, therefore, seems desirable that adequate credit facilities should be created so that they 
may stand on their own legs. Co-operative credit societies should be organized for ihl.s 
purpose under the initiative and guidance of Government agencies. 

* J. H. Hutton, Presidential Address to the tiectiimof Anthropology. Indian , 'Science Oongress. 1927 
S- B.- Bxiherts, Population Prohle-ns of tlie Pacific, j), 153. ? “ ■ 
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1 20. Well regulated markets create in the minds of the purchasers and sellers a Marketing of 
feeling of confidence towards each other. Markets have been established in the vicinity 

of the Reserves for the benefit of the hill-tribes. They sell their hill-produce and purchase 
their necessaries at these markets. But the unscrupulous low country trader often 
dupes the ignorant hillman. A Kanikkaran seldom gets more than 7 to 1 2 chackrams (4 to 
7 cuinas) for the produce wdiich he sells once a week. This is hardly sufficient to meet 
his wants and he is, therefore, forced to lead a life of poverty. It will be a great boon to 
the hill-tribes if proper arrangements could be made for marketing their produce, so that 
they may obtain proper value for their articles. The Agricultural Department could give 
a lead in both these directions for the uplift of the hill-tribes. 

121. It is said that the provision of new interests is the antidote against racial and Conclusion, 
personal despair. But the future must be built on the past. Old institutions and ancient 
traditions must be maintained as far as possible and development must be made in con- 
sonance with the physical environments and the mental qualities of the tribes concerned. 

Much damage has been done to primitive peoples by reformers who are ignorant of their 
life and customs. A knowledge of anthropology will be a useful handmaid to social 
reformers and administrators. It will enable them to ward off the evil effects that will 
naturally result from the contact between a lower and higher culture. The most important 
thing to do is to regulate the contact between the civilized and the primitive man, so that 
the progress of civilizing the primitive may be slow and general, and that he may have 
sufficient time to adapt himself to changed conditions. 

In the interests of the welfare of the primitive peoples, it may be necessary for the 
Government, as has been pointed out by Dr. Hutton, to follow the example of Australia, 
which has gone so far as even to prohibit the entry of any person into the Reserve except 
occasional scientists and the administrator of the tribes. Even the opening of schools and 
the carrying on of missionary work among the tribes are prohibited there in order to 
preserve them from extermination. Dr. Hutton would welcome similar legislation in India. 

The problem is easier of solution in Travancore, where the Forest Department is the 
custodian of the primitive peoples in the Reserves. 
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Rules for the Treatment and Management of Hillmen 


Re^^sed rules for the treatment and management of hillmen in Government Forests and 
Reserves, passed under Clause {e). Section 60 of the Forest Regulation II of 1068, as amend^ 
by Regulations IV of 1071 and IX of 1085, with the sanction of His Highness the Maha Raja 
in supersession of those passed on 23rd September 1903/7th Kanni 1079, and published on 
pages 789 and 790 of the Government Gazette, dated 6th October 1903/20th Kanni 1079. 

1. The term “Hillmen” in these Rules means and includes onlj' the following tribes who 
have been Imng in the hills from time immemorial and does not include an 3 ’ others: — 

(1) Kanikkars residing in the hills of the Southern, Trivandrum and Quilon I-and 

Revenue DInsions extending up to and inclusive of the Shendurni vallej’. 

(2) Pallh’ars residing on the banks of the Kallada and Achencoil rivers. 

(3) Malayadi 3 'ars on the banks of the Kakkad river. 

(4) Jlalapantarams along the banks of the Pambayar river up to Perinthenaruvi. 

(5) Kochu-velans on the banks of the Pamba 3 ’ar river. 

(6) Ullatans on the banks of the Palaiyar river. 

(7) Malayara 3 ’an 8 living along the foot of the hills between Pambayar and Thodupula. 

(8) Vizhavans at the foot of the hills on the Peri 3 'ar. 

(9) Uralis on the hills to the west of the Periyar. 

(10) Palliyans on the Cardamom Hills near Vandanmettu. 

(11) Mannans on the Cardamom Hills east of the Peri 3 ’ar up to the foot of the High 

Range. 

(12) Muthuvans on the Cardamom Hills, High Range and Anjanad. 

(IJ) Mannans in the Deviar valley. 

(14) Muthuvans in the Mala 3 ’attur Reser%’ed Forest. 

(15) Hill Pulayas of Anjanad. 

2. Hillmen residing in Government Forests and Reserves shall be under the control of 
the Forest Department. 

3. Each settlement will have a headman, who has attained that position either by 
hereditary right or by selection or election by the members of the settlement, in conformity 
with the existing practice: 

Provided that when a headman fails to carr 3 ’ out any of the duties, as heremafter stated, 
the Divisional Forest Officer may call upon the adult male members to depose him and elect 
another competent man to take his place. 

4. Hillmen residing in Government Forests and Reser\’e8 shall have their numbers 
registered in the office of each Forest Division, and for this purpose the headman of each settle- 
ment shall report to the Range Officer concerned, once a 3 'ear or whenever called on to do so, the 
name of his settlement or Kani, the number of males and females composing it, adults and 
children, children below three years being classed as under age. 

5. Ko hillman can leave his settlement or kani or migrate to another M'ithout the per- 
mission of his headman. Appeals from the headman’s decision shall lie to the Divisional 
Forest Officer, whose decision shall be final. 


6 . The settlements of hillmen residing in a Government Forest or Reserve shall be 
permanently fixed and they shall not be permitted to shift them from place to place, except 
temporarily with the special written permission of the Divisional Forest Officer in cases of 
scarcity of water, outbreak of epidemics, such as small-pox, etc. 

7. The hillmen shall enjoy the concession of cultivating land free of tax in the Government 
Forests and Reserves in which they live, to the extent of 5/8 of an acre per head for every member 
of a settlement above three years of age.' 

(1) A compact block of land, comprising seven times the total area required for each 
settlement in a year, deducting the area of wet lands permanently under cultivation, shall be 
demarcated by the Forest Department (the hillmen concerned providing the labour free of 
payment) and 1|7 of that area shall be cultivated in any one year, so that the cultivation may 
be carried on permanently in that block on a rotation of seven years. 

(ii) It shall be the duty of the headman to apportion the area among the several 
families of his settlement, subject to an appeal to the Divisional Forest Officer, whose decision 
shall be final. 

(iii) In cases of trespass or encroachment in a settlement, the headman shall decide 
such disputes subject to an appeal to the Divisional Forest Officer, whose decision shall be 
final, 

8 . No hillman shall be entitled to the grant of patta for any land cultivated in a Govern- 
ment Forest or Reserve, however long his occupation of such land may be. 

9. All produce of the land cultivated by hillmen in accordance with the foregoing Rules 
shall be the property of the hillmen and may be disposed of as they think fit. except°food-erains 
and tobacco which shall not be sold or taken out of the Government Forest Reserve 

written permission of the Divisional Forest Officer. ^^«s«rve, uitnout the 


Proviso. The Divisional Forest Officer may delegate this 
Officers as he thinks fit. 


power to such of his Range 


10. The hillmen may fell and use any timber (other than of Roval or ^ 

and firewood, bamboos, reeds, and canes, free of charge, for their Iona fide do^^ 
agncultural purposes, and the last three, viz., bamboos, reeds and canes mnv <^o“estic and 
tathenmulactumof petty articlee for sale, ppjviL hme™ thS’iS. r ' 

.my time reeWot or prohibit the Uade or eharge Xe op the 7Se -ay at 



PLATE XXX — A typical dolmen at Perunthalpara in Anjanad 



PLATE XXXI— A group of dolmens at Perunthalpara 
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IL The hillmen may collect and use, for their own consumption or for sale or for both, 
any minor forest produce not collected by the Government or leased by the Government to 
contractors or lessees, but the sale of minor forest produce for which seigniorage has been, or 
may hereafter be, fixed by the Government shall not be permitted. 

12. The hillmen may shoot game in wet weather from the loth Vykasi to the dOth 
Karthigay except such animals and birds as may be prohibited by the Government from time 
to time, and they may catch fish, provided that the poisoning of water or the use of dynamite 
or gunpowder for the purpose is not resorted to. For the purposes of this rule and for the 
protection of person and property, each settlement may keep one gun ordinarily in the custody 
of the headman. The Government may, from time to time, laj' down any restrictions in respect 
of these privileges. 

Proviso. In exceptional cases, the Government may authorise more than one gun being 
kept in a settlement. 

( i) Licenses to deal with the hillmen living within the Government F orests and 

Reser\'es vyill be granted by the Di\dsional Forest Officer to respectable traders, who undertake to 
supply articles of daily use to them at reasonable rates, provided that they bind themselves to 
the following among other terms by executing formal written agreements: 

(fl) not to enter into any credit transactions or to lend them money, 

(b) not to sell any intoxicating liquors or drugs to them, 

(c) not to quarrel with or illtreat the hillmen, 

(d) not to buy pain or other articles, the sale or removal of which is prohibited by 

the preceding Rules or by the Forest Regulation and rules alreadj^ in force or that 
may hereafter come Into force, and 

(» to keep proper and clear accounts of all their transactions with the hillmen which 
accounts shall be open for inspection by the respective Range Officer or Divisional 
Forest Officer. 

(ii) Licenses shall be liable to be revoked, withdrawn or cancelled for breach of anj’- 
of the conditions of the agreement, the trader being rendered liable besides to the penalties 
prescribed therein. _ 

(iii) Such licensed traders shall acquire no title whatever to lands occupied or culti- 
vated by the hillmen under these rules. 

13. The hillmen shall work for the Forest Department, whenever called upon to do so, 
at prescribed rates of wages, such rates being fixed by the Divisional Forest Officer with the 
previous sanction of the Conservator, for three 5 ’ears at a time calculated with reference to the 
wages paid during the preceding three j’ears and the current market rates. 

14. The hillmen shall not set fire to the Forests and they shall take all possible care and 
precaution to prevent fires occurring in the Government Forests and Reserves. They shall assist 
the Forest Officers in preventing the occurrence or commission of offences and the occurrence of 
fires and In extinguishing such fires. 

15. All hillmen shall assist the Police, Revenue or other officers of the Government in 
preventing crimes, or in detecting offenders who may have sought shelter or refuge in the 
Government Forests or Reserves. 

16. Hillmen shall not harbour, or allow to remain in their settlements, any lowland 
criminals or persons likely to commit any breaches of the Forest or other laws of the country, 
nor shall they take into partnership any outsiders, in their cultivations within the Government 
Forests or Reserves or in their hunting or shooting excursions. 

17. They shall be further bound to deliver to the Forest Department any ivory, elephant 
teeth, cardamoms, wax, dammar and lac collected by them, as well as honey or any other 
forest produce which they may be called upon to collect and deliver to the Forest Department, 
in return for which they will be paid at the rates fixed in the following schedule: — 


yumbfir Produce Rates 

1 Ivory 1st class (weighing 18 lbs. and above per tusk), 7 fanams per lb. 

Ditto 2nd class (wmigbing below 18 lbs. but above 13 lbs. per tusk), 

5| fanams per lb. 

Ditto 3rd class ( weighing below 13 lbs. but above 7 lbs. per tusk), 

3r, fanams per lb. 

Ditto 4th class (weighing below' 7 lbs,) 1| fanams per lb. 

2 Cardamom with husk, 35 fanams per thulam 

Ditto seeds, 26 fanams, 3 chs., 4 cash per thulam 
Ditto chaff with husk.6 fanams per thulam 

3 Wax 45 fanams per thulam 

Dammar 6 „ ,, 

Honey Ifi ,, per parah 

For articles for which rates are not prescribed in the above schedule, the hillmen will be 
paid an amount not exceeding one-half of the sale proceeds of such articles, with the sanction 
of the Conservator of F orests. 


18. Any hlllman found to wilfully violate, or act in contravention of these Rules, or of 
the Forest Regulations and Rules, shall be liable to be expelled from his settlement in a 
Government Forest or Reserve, temporarily, or permanently, with the previous sanction of the 
Conservator, besides being subjected to the penalties prescribed in the Forest Laws. 
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remarks. 


the depressed and the backward classes 

India is the only country where a rigorous caste system prevails, and she is the 
only country which has to face the problem of the ‘ untouchables. ’ Distinction in society 
exists in other countries as well, but nowhere is one’s birth the criterion to determine 
one s position in society. However low be the social status of the family in which a 
man is born in other countries, he ^n by his own merit and ability rise to the highest 
rung in the social ladder. In India the rigid caste rules prevent one from doing this. 
A man born in a cobbler’s family is regarded as a cobbler even if he does not do 
the cobbler s work, and he is subject to all the social disabilities which the caste 
system has imposed on the cobbler caste. The existence of such a social custom 
is looked upon by other nations as a blot on the Hindu civilization. It had its 
origin in the remotest past, but it still persists, though in a very much attenuated 
form, despite the attempts of great religious and social reformers for its removal. Those 
who condemn the caste system do so, not because of the division of the society into 
numerous water-tight compartments, preventing the intermingling and interdining of the 
different sections, but because of the superiority and inferiority complex which has been 
foisted upon it. The division of labour and the formation of an orderly society, which were 
theobjectsof Its originators, were in course of time lost sight of and a new principle was 
imported into it, namely, that a man s purity of mind and body should be judged by the nature 
of the occupation which his forefathers had followed. It is this later interpolation into the 
fabric of the caste system that has been the cause of all the trouble which it has created 
in India. The stamping of different castes with varying degrees of social superiority or 
inferiority alone accounts for the existence of those unfortunate classes of pwole who 
though included within the fold of the Hindu society, are yet denied the richts and 
privileges which their brethren higher up in the social organization enjoy. These are 
cfas^es° ” J^nown by the familiar, but unhappy, name of the “ Depressed 


Difference 
between the 
Depressed an d 
the Backward 
Classes 


where nearly five hundred castes have been returned at the 
census it is diftcult to draw a clear line of demarcation either between the Depressed and 
the Backward Class«, or between these and the other classes. The Government of 
1 ravancore have declared certain communities to be depressed or backward for purposes 
of assignment of lands, award of fee concessions in schools, and representation in public 
service and political bodies ; but beyond this there has been no order of GoverL^i 
recognizing any particular community as depressed or backward. Accordinc fo ib,. 
instructions issued by the Census Commissioner for India, the Hindu castes which are 
treated as untouchables, irrespective of the degree of untouchability and unapproachabili v 
subsisting between *em and the higher castes, are to be regarded as “DepresSd Classes ” 
and the criminal and ‘he h^ tribes and other comniunities which are backward in modern 
education as Backward Classes. The social disabilities imposed by the caste system 
such as untouchability, unapproachability, and prohibition of entry into temples, should’ 
tWefore, be taken as the criteria to determine whether a caste is ‘depressed’ or not’ 
TTese tests have been accepted by the Indian Franchise Committee also. As far as 
Travancore is concerned-probably this will apply to Cochin and British Malabar also-, 
IS not possible to divide the Hindus into two clear-cut sections, “depressed” and 
non-depressed, on the basis of untoudiability. Even among the high-caste H' d 
there is a certain degree of untouchability and unapproachability between caste and^c^te' 

For example, a Brahinan, according to strict caste rules, should not take his food befor; 
havinga plunge bath ff he touches a Nayar, though both of them are considered to be 
high-caste Hindus Similarly, the different sections of the Depressed Classes Ibe l ^ 
observe certain de^ees of untouchability and unapproachability. No doubt 
of the caste s^ys^m have lo^ a ^eat deal of their rig^^ as a result of Tht sS of mod f 
education and Western civilization, and it is no uncommon sight now to Ertbe d^ff 
castes, high and low, depressed and non-depressed, mingling freely on bioK 
courts and public offices, and at meetings of representative Ld ^ '’‘^hways, m 
pollution; bulk rural part, where the light ol.fcatn and 
penetrated, caste rules are still observed, and untouchability and unappXuh U * k”°' 
caste, even now persist. The only sure basis on which ti Hindu^astes ol TrJ’ 
can be divided into depressed and non-depressed classes is the right of entr^ 
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temples. To make this point clear it is necessary to give a description of a temple and 
its premises. 

3. The following diagram shows the principal parts of a typical temple and its 
precincts: — 



A. Srikoil — The building inside which the idol is kept. 

B. Nalampalam — Buildings containing the kitchen, store-room, etc., attached to 

the temple. 

C. Pradakshinavithi or the T halakk^l — The foot-path paved with granite slabs 

for the idol to be taken round and for the worshippers to go 
round the Nalampelam. 

D. The outer wall enclosing the entire temple precincts. 

Based on the right of entry into temples the Hindu castes may be divided into three 
broad classes: — 

(i) Those who can enter into the ‘Nalampalam,' and the inner premises of the 
temple, and worship from the sides of the ‘sopanam,’ the steps leading to the 
‘Srlkoir (the sanctum sanctorum). They are the high-caste Hindus, 

(ii) Those who can enter into the outer premises of the temple, /. e., the p)ortion 
between the outer enclosure and the ‘Pradakshiriavithi,’ or the 'Nalampalam' in some 
cases. These may be treated as partially depressed or backward classes. 

(iii) Those who are not allowed to enter even into the outer premises, but can 
only remain outside the walls enclosing the precincts of the temple. These are the real 
Depressed Classes. 

The Depressed Classes, according to the present census, number 1 ,787,380* 
The chief castes included in them are the following : 

1 . Adi-Dravida, 

2. Alavan, 

3. Ampattan, 

4. Arayan, 

5. Bavuri, 

6. Bharathar, 

7. Chackaravar, 

8. Chakkiliyan, 

9. Chavalakkaran, 

1 0. Chayakkaran, 

1). Ilavan, 

1 2. IlavMhi, 

1 3. Kaikolan, 

1 4. Kakkalan, 

1 5. Kaniyan, 

16. Kathikkaran, 

1 7. Kavathi, 

1 8. Keralamuthali, 

19. Kuravan, 

20. Marakkan, 

21. Maravan, 

22. Medara, 


23. Mukkuvan, 

24. Nadar, 

25. Nulayan, 

26. Palian, 

27. Panan, 

28. Panikkan 

29. Par a van, 

30. Par ay an {Sdmhacar) , 

31. Pulayan IChifamar), 

32. Pulluvan, 

33. Thantan, 

34. Thantapulayan, 

35. Thontaman, 

36. Valan, 

37. Vannan, 

38. Varnavar, 

39. Velakkithalanayar, 

40. V elan, 

41. V eluthadanayar , 

42. Vetan, 

43. V ettakkaran, 

44. Yadavan {Idayan). 
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The Backward Classes include certain Hindu castes, the Muslims, die Christian 
converts from the Depressed Classes and the hill-tribes. One common feature of Uiese 
castes and communities is their backwardness in education. In paragTafdi 371, ChaptCT IX, 
castes and communities have been divided into “ Advanced, “ Intermediate and 
“ Illiterate ’’ according as they contain more than 50 per cent., 1 0 to 50 per cent, or less 
than 1 0 per cent, of literates in the male population of 7 years and over. Those castes 
and communities other than the Depressed Classes which fall into the category of 
‘ Intermediate ’ and ‘ Illiterate ’ are treated as Backward Classes. Their number is 
about 1,272,000, consisting of (I) the Muslims, (2) the Christian converts from the 
Depressed Classes, (3) the following Hindu castes, and (4) the hill-tribes. 


(i) 

Hindu castes. 

Chetti, 

(i) 

Hill- tribes. 

Kanikkaran, 

(ii) 

llavaniyan. 

(») 

Malankuravan {Malay adiy dr). 

(iii) 

Kammalan, 

(iii) 

Malapiantaram, 

(iv) 

Krishnanvaka, 

(iv) 

Malapulayan, 

(v) 

Kudumi, 

(v) 

Mala-Orali, 

(vi) 

Saliyan, 

(vi) 

Malavetan, 

(vii) 

Saurashtra, 

(vii) 

Malayarayan, 

(viii) 

Vaniyan, 

(viii) 

Mannan, 

(ix) 

Velan, 

(ix) 

Muthuvan, 

(x) 

Vlfas'aivar. 

(x) 

Pajiyan, 

(xi) UHatan, 

(xii) Vettuvan, 

(xiii) Vizhavan {Malanl^udi), 

Government of Travancore have declared Chakkiliyan, Kuravan, Pajlan, 


4. The 

Parayan, Pulayan, Vetan, Christian converts of Sambavar and Aiyanavar, and the hill- 
tribes to be ‘ Depressed Classes ’ for the purpose of assigning Government land at conces- 
sional rates. According to the classification adopted for the census the Sambavar and 
Aiyanavar converts are included in the Backward Classes and not in the Depressed Classes. 
Many of the castes included in the Depressed Classes are treated by the Travancore 
Government as Backward Classes for the grant of fee concessions in schools, some 
being backward in English and Vernacular education and others in English education 
only. 


Earlier 
attempts to 
improve the 
condition of the 
Depressed and 
the Backward 
classes. 


5. The treatment which the Depressed Classes had received at the hands of high- 
caste Hindus from very early times was unsympathetic and even inhuman. But they did 
not resent it, and on the other hand, they willingly bore it with a servile mentality. Some 
of them, such as the Pulayan, Parayan and Vetan, used to be bought and sold like cattle 
and disposed of along with the land on which they worked. They were not allowed to 
use the highways, public conveyances, hospitals, and common wells or to enter or even go 
near the temples. They had no access to the bazaars and markets even to purchase their 
necessaries. They were not allowed to wear any valuable ornaments nor even use upper 
garments to cover their nakedness. They had to live in mud huts erected by the side of 
the paddy fields which they had to watch for their masters. They could not educate their 
children nor even give them names which were usually borne by members of the higher 
castes. 


6. It was not until the Christian missionaries came to Travancore and started evan- 
gelical and social work among these people that they were able to appreciate the advantages 
of social elevation and material advancement. They saw that the moment they embraced 
Christianity they were accorded better treatment by the higher castes and were no longer 
treated as untouchable or unapproachable. This remarkable change in the attitude of the 
caste Hindus towards the Depressed Classes, when they became converts to Christianity, 
induced an increasing number of them, year after year, to desert the Hindu society and 
embrace the Cross. The process of conversion has gone on for several years without any 
attempt being made by the Hindus themselves to arrest it. But at last they realized that 
the depletion of the Hindu community could only be checked by reforming their own social 
and religious customs, so as to afford equal opportunities and give equal treatment to all 
within fhe fold of Hinduism. It was this feeling that led to the organization of the Arya 
Samaj, the Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samajam and similar institutions in 
British India, A general awakening among the Hindus for the elevation of the 
Depressed Classes became perceptible only from the beginning of the present century, but 
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the activities that followed were so vigorous and widespread that now the Depressed Classes 
themselves are vying with one another in their attempts at social and material improvement. 

7. In an article published in the Indian Review in 1 909 H. H. the Gaekwar of 
Baroda said, “ A Government within easy reach of the latest thought, with unlimited moral 
and material resources, such as there is in India, should not remain content with simply 
asserting the equality of all men under the common law, and maintaining order, but must 
sympathetically see from time to time that the different sections of its subjects are provided 
with ample means of progress and that they are allowed to and do use all possible facilities 
afforded to them for bettering themselves. ” The sovereigns of Travancore have always 
been characto'ised by a genuine desire to improve the condition of the Depressed Classes 
among their subjects. More than a century ago the Rulers of the State issued a series of 
proclamations, intended to elevate these people socially and materially. Several obnoxious 
taxes, such as, ‘Talayara,' ‘Valayara,' etc., that had been imposed on these castes 
were abolished by a proclamation of 990 M. E. (1815 .A. D.), By another proclamation 
of the same year the sale or purchase of Kuravas, Pulayas, Parayas, and other low castes 
was prohibited except in places where it was allowed by local customs for agricultural 
purposes. By yet another proclamation of that year the taboo imposed on the Ilavas and 
other low castes in carrying umbrellas, lights, and knives inlaid with gold, and in wearing 
ear-rings, was removed. By a proclamation of 1818 the lower castes were permitted to 
wear gold and silver ornaments in the same manner as the higher castes, and by another 
proclamation of the same year markets and bazaars were thrown open to all classes of 
people. The restrictions imposed on the women of the lower castes in wearing upper- 
garments were also removed. Later on, by two proclamations issued in 1853 and 1855 
the Government of Travancore abolished all kinds of slavery in the State. Public roads 
were thrown open to all people without distinction of caste. About a quarter of a century 
back members of the Depressed Classes walking on public roads had to move out of the 
way to allow the high-caste Hindus to proceed unpolluted, but this has now become a 
thing of the past. Well-to-do members of the Depressed Classes who can afford to main- 
tain their own conveyances are no longer precluded from using them as they like. All 
walks of life are now open to them as much as to the higher castes, and all the State depart- 
ments and public schools, with a very few exceptions, have been thrown open to them. 

8. In an article contributed to the Indian Review in 1909, Dr. Annie Besant has 

pointed out that “the children of the depressed classes need, first of all, to be taught 
cleanliness, outside decency of behaviour and the earliest rudiments of education, religion 
or moralitv. ” In this matter also the Travancore Government had done much even before 
the movement was started in British India. The Grant-in-aid Education Code of 1 895 
provided, for the first time, funds for the establishment of schools for the Backward 
Classes. In the next two years the Government established thirty schools for the benefit of 
these people and in another couple of years the number increased to 150. 185 scholar- 

ships were also granted to pupils belonging to the Backward Classes. Finally, in 1904 the 
Government accepted the responsibility of imparting free primary education to all classes of 
people, irrespective of caste, creed or race. 

9. The endeavours made towards the uplift of the Depressed and the Backward Later attempts 
Classes in recent years may be considered under three heads ; — 

( 1 ) Measures adopted by the Government. 

(2) Steps taken by external private organizations. 

(3) Attempts made by the communities themselves. 

1 0. The committee appointed by the Bombay Government to report on the Depressed Measures 
Classes and aboriginal tribes in that presidency have observed : — “ The depressed classes GoyernmeL**'^ 
would gain economic independence earlier if more of them were landholders, and it is of 

great importance that attention should be paid to the problem of obtaining more land for 
them.” That this has been the avowed policy of the Travancore Government in recent 
years will be evident from what is stated below. 

The revised Puduval Rules, dated the 3 1st March 1921, provided for the assign- Assignment of 
ment of land on concessional terms to members of the depressed communities. As much 
area of the land available in each locality as was considered necessary for the requirements 
of these communities, was ordered to be ear-marked for assignment to them. G. O. Dis. 

No. 92/22/Rev., dated 20-1 -1 922 has laid down the following rules : — (1) Poramboke 
lands available tor registry on the edges of backwaters or on the sea coast should be 
assigned, without auction, if otherwise unobjectionable, to Valans and Afayans. (2) Area 
not exceeding 10 cents per each Vila or Araya family may be assigned free of iharavila 
(land value) but subject to ground rent, and free of thadivila (timber value), provided the 
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value of trees standing thereon, if any, does not exceed Rs. 10 per acre. >3) Back arrears 
of rent may be remitted in the case of occupied lands. (4 Alienation of such Ian ds by 
the assignees to persons other than members of their ow^n community has been d eclared 
void, and it will render the land liable to resumption without payment of compensation for 
improvements. \5} Lands available for assignment to Depressed Classes are to be ear- 
marked for the purpose and should not be assigned to other people- As per the above 
G. O. a total area of 1 5,280 acres was ear-marked for assignment to the Depressed Classes 
and 4,775 acres have already been assigned to them. 

G. O. R. O. C. No. 1566 of 23/Rev., dated 23-9-1924, sanctioned the 
appointment of a Protector of the Depressed Classes and entrusted to^him the duty of looking 
after the interests of these communities, and he is actively helping them to get land 
registered. Notification Dis. No. 1140 of 24/Rev., dated 2-8-1924, grants concessions 
to the members of families belonging to the Depressed Classes and to co-operative societies 
consisting exclusively of the members of such classes, in the matter of assignment of 
Government lands. Each family is allowed not more than 3 acres and each society not 
more than 30 acres free of tharavila- The Division Peishkars have been instructed to 
give full effect to these concessions in consultation with the Director of Agriculture, 
the Director of Industries and the Registrar of Co-operative societies. Notification Dis. 
No. 1777,26/Rev., dated 2-12-1926, exempts applications from members of the Depress- 
ed Classes for the registry of Government land from payment of the prescribed court 
fees. 

1 1. The co-operative movement was started in Travancore in 1916, when a depart- 
ment was created by the Government to develop and guide tjie movement. From the very 
commencement the department devoted special attention to the organization of co-operative 
societies among the Depressed Classes. The progress made in this direction during the last 
decade can be gauged from the figures given in the following table = — 
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1 2. By G. O. p. Dis. No. 859/23/P. W., dated 1 5-6- 1 923, a committee consisting 
of official and non-official members was constituted to advise Government on the construc- 
tion of roads and the sinking of wells for the benefit of the Sambavars of Nanjanad and 
Edanad in the Nagercoil P. W. D. Division. As a result of the labours of this Sambavar 
Elevation Committee, a large number of wells have been dug and several approach roads 
to Sambavar villages constructed in the taluks of Thovala, Agasthiswaram, and Kalkulam 
Although no specific requisitions for opening roads and sinking wells have been made b * 
the Depressed Classes living in the Trivandrum P. W. D. Division since 1921, a few well 
have been dug in this division also for the use of the Nadars, the coast fishermen and others^ 
There are no separate villages occupied by the Depressed Classes in most of the taluks f 
the Quilon P, W. Division and consequently there is no necessity to construct road 
specially for their use. Some wells have been dug and some others repaired in ce 
villages in Shenkotta taluk and in the coastal villages of Thrikkunnapula for the 
the Depressed Classes residing in those localities. As in the Quilon" P W D' 

Depressed Classes of the Kottayam and Alwaye Divisions do not reside in separate vuLeT 
and no concessions by way of roads or wells have been deemed necessary for th * ’ 
has any such concession been pressed for. ^ 
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1 3. The Sambavars in Shenkotta and South Travancore and the fishermen in the Sanitation, 
coast villages live in insanitary quarters, more or less over-crowded and often subject to 
serious epidemics. To improve sanitation, conservancy stations have been opened in 
several of these villages and tube wells have been provided for the supply of good drinking 
water. The sanitation in other villages, where a full-time staff is not necessary, is being 
attended to by a temporary ambulant staff entertained for certain months in the year 

1 4. The Depressed and Backward Classes are both backward in education. The Education, 
latter can be divided into those backward in Vernacular and English education and those 
backward in English education only. The Depressed Classes who are backward both 
educationally and economically, are allowed remission of full fees in the Vernacular and 
English schools. Pupils belonging to the otho- communities, backward in Vernacular and 
English education, are allowed remission of half the fees in both the Vernacular and 
English schools, while those backward in English education only are allowed similar con- 
cession in the English schools. 

In G. O. D. Dis. No. 1 227/Edn., dated 2-1 2-1923, rules have been formulated for 
the organization of night schools for adults by private agencies with Government help. 

G. O. D. Dis. No. 463 of 24/Legis., dated 15-5-1924, has restricted the grant of half-fee 
concessions to deserving poor pupils. In addition to these freeships and half-freeships, 

G O. D. Dis. No. 426 of 25/Leg-E., dated 21-4-1925, has sanctioned a number of close 
scholarships in Colleges and English High Schools. G. O. D. Dis. No. 173 of 27/Edn., 
dated 1 1-3-1927, has exempted candidates belonging to the Depressed Classes from pay- 
ment of fees for public examinations for five years from 1927-28. Government are also 
rendering pecuniary aid to deserving pupils of the Depressed Classes for the purchase of 
books and clothing. 

In the year 1920-21 the Inspecting Officers of the Vernacular branch of the 
Education Department were specially instructed to meet the Depressed and Backward 
Classes at important centres and advise them on the necessity and value of education. This 
had a significant effect on the Pulayas and Parayas. The policy of throwing open as many 
schools as possible to the Depressed Classes was enforced by the Government, and the 
number of schools not open to such communities at the end of the year 1920-21 was only 
34 There were 28 rural schools, specially intended for the Pulayas and Parayas, as well 
as 1 1 night schools (one departmental and 10 aided) for the spread of education among the 
adults More schools were thrown open to these communities in 1921-22. Since the 
rural schools, which were started mainly for the benefit of the Backward Classes, had turned 
out to be only ordinary schools, not providing any vocational instruction as was originally 
intended several of them were converted into ordinary schools. There was, on the other 
hand an increased demand for night schools which also were originally intended for the 
benefit of the Backward Classes, particularly Pulayas and Parayas. In 1 922-23 part-time 
schools intended to take the place of rural schools which had been abolished, were opened 
■ the interior parts of the State, for the benefit of those to whom the ordinary schools were 
either inaccessible or unsuiled. The policy of throwing open more schools to the Deparessed 
Classes was continued vigorously, and at the end of the school year 1929-30 there were 
only twelve schools in the Stale not open to them, out of a total number of 3,641 recognized 

institutions. 

1 5 The education of the Muslims always received the special consideration of the 
Travancore Government. The ordinary schools in the State are o^ to them, but till 
about a few years ago very few of them availed themselves of this privilege. Special 
efforts were, therefore, made during the last decade to spread education among the Muslims. 

In 1 920-21* one departmental and four private schools were opened exclusively for them. 

Arabic and Koran were taught in these schools by trained munshis and teachers. In 
1924-25 six more schools were opened and since 1925 vigorous pro^iaganda was carried 
on by Government officials and private agencies to stimulate interest in education among 

Muslims The result of this propaganda is seen in the large increase in the number of 
MuZ pupils in the schools. It rose from 10.380 in 1918-19 to 19,269 in 1929-30. 

1 6 The hill-tribes, living as they are in forests and jungles, cut off from all civilizing 
influences, are educationally, and in other respects as well, ihe most backward communities 
in the State. The education of these tribes has also been engaging the attention of the 
Government as well as of the missionaries. For the education of the hill-fribes special 
schools are being conducted by the Government and by some Christian missionaries, and 
wherever convenient they are also admitted to the ordinary schools. In the year 1 929-30 
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17 boys of these tribes attended the English schools and 922 boys attended the Vernacular 
schools, and these were distributed among the different tribes as shown below : — 


T ribe 

Kanikkaran 

Malayarayan 

Uljatan 

Mann an 

Orali 

Malavetan 

Others 


Total 


Number of boys 
254 
220 
150 
45 
34 
2 

234 


939 


The progress of education among the Depressed and the 
the past decade will be evident from the following statement ; — 


Backward Classes during 


Xumhrr of jif tin!. u'ho attf/uhtl schooLs 





I In l!i2n-21 

In iy2y-3u 

Iiicrfasf j»er 

Depressed Hindu Castes 



yii.iHiii 

132, n;!.:-, 


Backw.ard Hindu Caste- 



Id..', by 

2s,:.:j3 

72 

Muslims 



11, yx; 

iy,2r,y 

r.l 

Hill-tribes 



211 

1 yyy 



Total 

• 1 

124,805 

1 

200,778 

61 


1 7. English education has not made such striking progress among the Depressed and 
Backward Classes as Vernacular education. During the past decade only 1,089 persons 
among them obtained the English School Leaving Certificate, and of these 627 were Ilavas 
and 158 were Muslims. The desire for English education is, however, growing in all the 
communities. The number of boys and girls of the Depressed and Backward Classes who 
attended the colleges increased from 81 in 1920-21 to 314 in 1929-30 and the number 
that attended the English schools from 5,674 to 9,640. The bulk of them belonged to the 
Ilava community. The colleges had 181 and the English schools 4,977 Ilavas in 1929-30 
Next to them come the Muslims whose strength in the colleges was 52 and in the English 
schools 1,272 in 1929-30. The Nadars and Pulayas, two of the most Depressed Classes 
have shown appreciable progress in English education. The number of Nadar boys in the 
colleges increased from 3 in 1920-21 to 19 in 1929-30 and in the English schools from 
287 to 623, while of the Pulayas there were none in the College and only 50 in the English 
schools in 1 920-2 1 , but in 1 929-30 there were one in the College and 423 in the English 
schools 

As a result of the concessions granted by the Government from time to time educa- 
tion has made rapid progress among the Depressed and Backward Classes, especially among 
Ilavas, Pulayas, Parayas and Muslims. Barring the Ilavas, Pulayas have made the best 
use of the concessions. The general desire on the part of the average Pulayan to rise to 
the level of the other communities is growing ; his stubborn adherence to slavish habits and 
his narrow outlook on life are fast disappearing ; and he is now evincing a keen interest to 
learn and to put into practice new methods of social and moral improvement. 

1 8. The Legislative Council and the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly are the two most 
important representative institutions in the State, composed of elected and nominated 
members. The Legislative Council was started in 1 888 and was then composed of 
nominated official and non-official members with an official majority. The Council was 
since reformed three times, and on the last occasion, in 1921, it was enlarged on a wider 
basis, invested with more powers and given a non-official majority, of whom 28 members 
are elected and seven are nominated by the Government. On the first reformed council 
a Hindu Arayan was nominated as the representative of the Depressed Classes and 
subsequent councils Christian converts of the Sambavar, coast fishermen, and Chera 
communities were nominated to represent these classes. Each Council had two Ilava ^^d 
two Muslim members either nominated or elected. ” 
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The Sri Mulam Popular Assembly which is composed entirely of oeonl^*, r. 
presentatives. elected and nominated, was started in 1904 It holds i>, I ® 

year when the members express direct to Government their wants and wishes and thmr°°^* ^ 
on the adminteenve measure, of G^ernnKmt. ^ kst repr,»“ 

Classes was nommahul to tW Assembly in 1905; and he was a Nadar. Subseqe^rilSr 
representation was enlmg^and now not less them 13 members of the dfeent Deie!«3 
Classes meting nominated to the Assembly every year. The Havas and the hfuslims 

have had adequate representation from the very commencement either by 01033 T 
nommation. ^ cictiion w 

19. There was a time when the Depressed and Backward Classes wpr/. „ c . 

shut out of the Government serwe. The largest and most important department of Govern- in'p^^serXe 

tion with the temples. In 1922 the management of the temples was separated from the 
Revenue Department and enfrusted to a newly created Devaswam Department, and with 
this separation the Revenue Department was thrown open to all classes of people To-dav 
there is no department of Government, except the Devaswam and the Nayar Brigade which is 
not open even to the members of the most depressed community, and as educaHon 
advances and qualified persons of the Depressed and Backward Classes become availabU 
they are being absorbed in the State service, sometimes even in preference to equally 
qualihed members of the more advanced communities. ^ 


20 . From about the bepnning of the nineteenth century various Christian missionary Work of non- 
bodies came to 1 ravancore and started theur religious and social work among the Depressed 
Classes. Prominent among these are the London Missionary Society, the Church Mission- 
ary Society, the Salvation Army, the Brother Mission, and the Lutheran Mission. Besides 
these, the Servants of the Cross Society and the Sanyasi Mission of the Orthodox Syrian ChristUn 
Church, the Evangelistic Association of the Mar Thoma Syrians, and the Catholic Dioceses 
of Kottar, Quilon, Changanachery, Kottayam. Vijayapuram. Verapoly and Ernakulam are 
also carrying on missionary work in different parts of the State. At present there is hardly 
any part of Travancore where one mission or another is not at work, and in several taluks 
different missions are can'ying on their work side by side with great success. 

21. The converts to Christianity are drawn mostly from the Nadars, Pulayas, Parayas 
Kuravas and other low-caste Hindus who are treated as untouchables by their co-religionists 
The higher castes have not been influenced to any appreciable extent till recently by the 
activities of the missionaries, but it seems doubtful whether, when untouchability and other 
social barriers are removed as a result of the efforts that are now being made in that direc- 
tion by the high-caste Hindus, the missionaries will be able to draw away large numbers 
of even the low castes, as they have been able to do till now. Be that as it may, in the 
circumstances in which the Pulayas, Parayas, Kuravas, and other low-caste Hindus have 
been placed from very early times, both socially and economically, it is not surpa-ising that 
they are easily moved by the offer of freedom from social servility and better prospects 
made by the Christian missionaries. ^ 

22. It must be said to the credit of the missionaries that they are doing not only 
evangelical propaganda but also social work among the Depressed Classes. It is they who 
opened the eyes of these people to their deplorable condition and the necessity to improve 
it, and it is their work that brought home to the higher castes the consequences of the past 
neglect of their unfortunate brethren in the lower strata of society. The first and the most 
important step the missionaries took for the uplift of the Depressed Classes was the starting 
of schools. To the Christian missionaries belongs the credit of having opened the first 
English School in the State. In the years 1816-1819 the London Missionary Society 
started an English School at Nagercoil and the Church Missionary Society started another at 
Kottayam. These societies and various other missionary bodies are actively engaged in 
the sjM-ead of education in the country. They are maintaining a large numbw of schools 
which are resorted to not only by the Christians but by other communities as well. They 
are rendering financial help to poor and deserving Christian pupils for the prosecution of 
their studies and are encouraging those who pass out by entertaining them as teachers in their 
own schools. The achievements of the missionaries in the field of education can well be 

5l 
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judged from the number of institutions maintained by them and the number of pupils attend- 
ing these institutions. In the year 1929-30 there were 122 English schools with 16,978 
students, 2,015 Vernacular schools with 137,288 students, and 17 orphanages and board- 
ing houses with 398 inmates.? 

23. The education that is imparted in these schools aims not only at the spread of 
literacy and culture, but also at equipping the pupils for some useful vocation in life. 
Besides the three R’s, the boys in primary schools are taught carpentry, weaving, 
tailoring and other cottage industries, while girls are given training in needle work, lace- 
making and embroidery. As a result of the philanthropic labours of the missionaries a 
perceptible improvement has been effected m the moral and social condition of the Depressed 
Classes who have come under their influence. TTieir mode of living has changed, their 
standard of life has improved, they are giving up insanitary habits, are learning cleanliness 
and thrift, and are being weaned from the drink evil. There is as yet no marked improve- 
ment in the economic condition of these people. Most of them are field labourers dependent 
on others and are disinclined to leave their home and seek occupations in distant places. A 
slow but steady change for the better is, however, becoming visible. Some of them are 
making small savings from their dciily income, poor as it is, with which they are purchasing 
small plots of ground to build houses on and to cultivate. 

24. The Travancore Humanitarian Society was organized in 1920, and smce then 
itjhas been devoting special attention to the improvement of the social, moral and material 
condition ol the depressed communities in the State. The society is carrying on propaganda 
by organizing lectures and distributing pamphlets to remove their ignorance, illiteracy and 
poverty, and to instil into them a healthy outlook on life, habits of cleanliness and thrift, 
and ideas of self-respect and self-reliance. At times the society also renders them pecuniary 
help. The work of the society has undoubtedly been fruitful. Many a member of the 
Depressed Classes have been weaned from their addiction to intoxicants, unclean habits and 
improvident mode of life. Untouchability and unapproachability have been banished from 
among those who have been thus reformed. The value of education has been brought 
home to them and they are being prevailed upon to send their children to the school. 
Ideas of true Hinduism and the fwoper method of worship are being spread among them. 
Animal sacrifice and other superstitious customs are being given up. Habits of thrift, self- 
help and co-operation are being promoted and they are being instructed to retain and 
improve up>on, as far as possible, their traditional callings. In these ways the Humanitarian 
Society has done and is doing commendable work among the Depressed Classes, and in this 
work it is being ably assisted by the Arya [Samaj and the Hindu Sabha. 

25. Swami Vivekananda said in one of his addresses:- “I know of no greater service 
that the better class can render to the Depressed Classes in the land than to (educate them 
and to develop in them the sense of their lost individuality in order that they may 
rise to a better conception of their own dignity as human beings and a better 
knowledge of the conditions of their existence.” About two decades ago, when the question 
of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes was engaging the attention of the leading men 
in all parts of India, the Rev. C. F. Andrews wrote “Education is not pauperising, 
but, on the contrary, leads one to greater self-respect. It makes those who are educated feel 
their own advance and it creates in them a desire to help themselves and raise themselves. 
It opens to them new ideas of the value and possibility of the progress, and enables them to 
take part in their own uplifting.” Travancore amply bears out the truth so happily expx'essed 
in the above quotations. We have seen what the Government of Travancore and the non- 
official agencies, like the missionaries and the Humanitarian Society, have done to spread 
education among the Dep)ressed and Backward Classes and to improve dieir social, moral, 
and material conditions. Reforms introduced in their habits and mode of life have 
generated in them a desire to mix freely with the highest castes and to emulate them in their 
habits and customs. The opportunities created for them to command better conveniences 
and lead better lives have naturally induced those who have been benefited thereby to work 
fear the elevation of flieir own brediren. Through their influence internal organizations have 
been brought into existence eunong many depressed communities to work for self-protection 
and self-improvement. TTie activities of a few of these are described below. 

26. The Ilavas took the lead in organizing an internal association, called the S. N. 
D. P. Yogam, for their own imparovement. They were soon followed by other communi- 
ties, such as Pulayas (Cheramar), Parayas (Sambavar), Muslims and others As could 
naturally be ^cted the early attempjts of the Ilavas at self-improvement were looked 
upon with disfavour by the members of the orthodox Hindu community, and they at first 
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threw obstructions in the way. But the persistent and selfless efforts of Sri Narayana 
Guru Swami, the spiritual leader of the Ilavas, coupled with his great organizing capacity, 
enabled him and his disciples to overcome all initial difficulties and pave the way for the 
establishment of the S. N. D. P. Yogam which, with its numerous branches working in 
different parts of the State, watches the interests of the Ilava community and works 
for their social, moral, educational, material and political advancement. The 
Ilavas have now their own schools, temples, factories and workshops. TThey have gained 
access to most of the departments of Government service, and many of them are holding 
high positions in the State service. 

27. Guided by the example of the Ilavas the Pulayas also began to work for their 
own amelioration. The first centre of their activity was Neyyattinkara taluk. As in the 
case of the Ilavas they too had to contend against great opposition from the orthodox 
Hindus, but there were several prominent men among the hi^er castes who sympathised 
w'ith their aspirations and helped them in all possible ways. The Government also evinced 
interest in their attempts at self-improvement and encouraged them by the grant of land at 
concessional rates and by giving them representation in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 
The Sadhu Jana Paripalana Sangham was formed for the improvement of the condition 
of the Pulayas in Neyyattinkara taluk. This was followed by the organization of the 
Central Travancore Pulaya Samajam about 20 years ago, and the Cheramar Mahajana 
Sangham which, includes within its fold both Hindu and Christian Pulayas. This 
Sangham has been persistently agitating to have the caste name ‘ Pulayan ’ changed into 
‘ Cheiamar. ’ Under its auspices more than 700 Karayogams (Village Associations) have 
been formed and over 1 20 co-operative societies established in different parts of the 
country. TTiis Sangham has had the warm support of the Christian missionaries. 

28. The South Travancore Sambavar Mahajana Sangham has established several 
branches in South Travancore and is working successfully for the advancement of the 
Sambavars (Parayas), both Hindus as well as Christian converts. Like the Cheramars 
this community also has had strong support from the Christian missionaries. 

29. TTie South Travancore Aiyanavar Samajam is working for the improvement of 
the Aiyanavars, Hindu as well as Christian, residing in Kalkulam, Vilavancode, Neyyattin- 
kara and Nedumangad taluks. The Samajam has organized seven co-operative societies 
among the community. 

30. Tlie South Travancore Chackaravar Samajam works for the elevation of the 
Chackaravar community in Agasthiswaram, Kalkulam, and Vilavancode taluks. The 
South TravanccMfe Keralamuthali Samajam is another association working ind^endently of 
the Chackaravar Samajam for the uplift of the Keralamuthalis, a section of the Chackaravars. 

3 1 . The Kerala Adimajana Sabha has been organized recently for the common good 
of the Kuravas, Pulayas, Parayas, Vetas, and other communities in the lowest social strata. 
The Sabha aims at bringing about a fusion of these classes under a general name 
“ Adimas,” and is carrying on active propaganda in this direction. 

32. The All-Kerala Araya Mahajana Yogam is working for the amelioration of the 
Arayas and has established several branches in different parts of the country. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to secure due representation for the community in Government 
service and on political institutions. 

33. The All-Travancore Varnavar Samajam is an association of Varnavas com- 
prismg the Pathiyan, Vannan, Ettali, Purathon, Velan, Neriyan and Paravan, whose 
occupation is washing clothes. The Samajam has 56 branch associations and publishes a 
vernacular journal of its own. Several Nayar and Christian associations are actively 
su{^rting this Samajam. 

34. The Yogls'wara Mahajana Sangham in Nedumangad taluk and the Travancore 
Vifasaiva Samajam in South Travancore are working for the benefit of the respective 
sections of the community generally known as Pantafams. 

35. The Keraliya Panar Samajam has been working for the past thirteen years for 
the uplift of the Panar community and has five branch associations in Central Travancore. 
Its activities are encouraged by the Nayars, Christians and Ilavas. 

36. There are numerous associations working in different parts of the State for the 
social, moral and material advancement of the Muslims. The Lajnathul Mohamadiya 
Sabha, Alleppey, is the oldest of them, having been started sixteen years ago, and it has 
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done substantia] work for the education of the Muslims. Guided by the example of their 
co-religionists in British India, the Muslims of Travancore have been agitating lot special 
treatment in the matter of educational facilities, appointments in public service and refX’e- 
sentation on political bodies and all their legitimate demands are being sympathetically 
considered and complied with by the Government. 

The list of associations given above is not exhaustive. Suffice it to say that the 
spirit of self-improvement is all-pervading and that every community, depressed or back- 
ward, and however small numerically, has been making organized attempts lor the better- 
ment of their own condition. 

37. The combined efforts of the Government, the Christian missionaries and other 
Christian associations, philanthropic bodies like the Humanitarian Society, and associations 
of high-caste Hindus, particularly Nayars, and the active support and co-operation of a 
very large section of the Individual members of the Nayar and other caste Hindu communi- 
ties, have brought about radical changes in the habits, customs and the mental outlook of 
the Depressed Classes. The wholesome influence of these changes has awakened in the 
members of these communities a self-consciousness of their own faults and weaknesses and 
stimulated in them the desire to work for their salvation through their own internal organi- 
zations pari passti with the activities of the external agencies. As a result of these external 
and internal forces at work, a marked improvement has become visible in the life and 
condition of the Depressed Classes in the State. Untouchability and unapproachability have 
practically disappeared from the urban areas and are fast disap>p)caring from rural parts as 
well ; the Depressed Classes have now free access to the schools, courts and other pHiblic 
institutions and sit with high-caste Hindus in popular institutions ; education is making 
rapid progress among them and they are putting forth their best efforts to make up the 
leeway caused by their past neglect ; their economic condition is improving with the 
advance that is being made in other directions ; the educated among them are entering 
Government service, the wages of labourers are increasing, and the landless classes are 
getting Government lands at concessional rates. If the progress that has been made in these 
directions during the last two decades or so is sustained— there is no reason to suspect that 
it will not be — we can look forward to the time, not very distant, when Travancore will 
have obliterated the blot caused by the existence of the so-called * Depressed Classes. ’ 

Ci'iiiiiiunitie.'< declared Inj the Onrernme-nt nf Tiainneni-e ok '■depree-v d’ for the ii.s^igoment of fforrn.meut Imul 


Name of the Commuuitv 


(ioveriimi nt unlcr dr' i.ninu' tlu* 
commtmitic' a> depir'sed 


1. l aiayan, lulaj an, Kanikkar, Kuravan. Samka\ar ami Aiyanavar. 

2. Vetan. 

3. Hillmen comprisine 


Dis. No. 525 of 21, dated ]7-5-l'.)21. 

Dib. No. 1701 of 21/aev. , dated 12-11-1921. 
Dib. No. 1132 of 22Kf v., dated 1.5-10-1922. 


(a) Kanikkar in the Tiivandrum and Quilon Revenue Divisions, 

{I/) Paliyan on the banks of the Kallada and Achenkoil rivers, 

(c) Malayadiyar on the banks of the Kakkad river. 

{d) Mala-Pautaram.s along the Panipayar up to Perunthenafuvi, 

(t) Kocchu Velan on the banks of the Pampayar river, 

(r) UJJatan on the banks of the Palayar river, 

(sr) ilalayarayaiis along the foot of the hills between Panipayar and 
Thodupiila. 

I /i) Vizhavan at the foot of the hills on the Periyar, 

(i) Draji on the hills to the west of the Periyar, 

(i) Paliyan on the Cardamom Hills near Vandanmettu, 

(i) Mannan on the Cardamom Hills e.ast of the Periyar up to the 
foot of the High Range, 

(1) lluthuvan in the Malayattur Reserved Forests, 

(w) Mannan in the Deviyar Valley, 

(«) Jluthuvan on the Cardamom Hills, High Range and Anjanad. 

(o) Hill-Pulayan of Anjanad. 


4 Pajlar. 

5 Pandiyan. 

6. Chakkiliyar. 


I Dis. No. 25() of 24, dattd 22-7-1924. 

! E. Dis. Nc. l!i;5 of 25, dated 10-0-1925. 

D. Lis. No. 3979 of 29/Rev., dated 

21.2-192P_ 
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FOR FEE CONCESSIONS 

Claxsijivation of depre^f'ied and backw ard communities adi^pted by the Gocernmerd of Travancorc 
for the yront of fee couccsinons in schools 

■ Communities backwarti in Vernacular 

Communities backward in English 

Depressed Classes 

1 

and English education 


education only 

1. Pulayan (including CbSfamar, 1. 

Muslim (Muhammadan) 1 

1. 

Barber (VelakkitlialavanI 

Aivanavar and Vettuvaii)* 

! 



2. 

Vslan 1 

2. 

Kaniyan 

2 Paravan (includina: Pancliainar, 

\ 



Sambavar and VaJJuvan) ' 

IhantSn 

3. 

Maravan 

3. Kuravan and KSkkalan 4 . 

Mannan (including Pathiyan) 

4. 

Paravan 

4. Pandivan ! .j. 

Marakkan, Chavalakkaian, 1 

5. 

Velaii 


Mukkuvau ami Aravan ; 



Hill-tribes (including Cllatan ' 

i 

6. 

Kammajan (including Asari, 

and Vetau) | 6. 

PuUnvan * 


Kallasari, Kannan. Kollan, Pani- 


1 


kan. Vilkuruppii, Silpasari, That- 

d. Vathiriyar 7. 

Chakkiliyan 1 


tan and Valan) 

7. Ottar S. 

1 

Kusa\aii 'JncIudiniT Velan) j 

7. 

Veluthadan and Chayakkaran 


P'inan | 

8. 

Kudami 

1 

1 

1 

9. 

Ilavan 

1 

1 

1 

10. 

X.adaf 


1 

11. 

Idayan 


1 

12. 

V.anitan (Vanigav.iisyan) 


■V B. •■ii'l" tu'loiv^'in.: to (.'omnnuiiui's (.’tij'iyin-j rho half too concession' pay 'inly [ of the st.iiidarJ rate-. 
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APPENDIX 111 


Introductory. 


Historical. 


THE DECLINING INDUSTRIES 
I. Silk Weaving 


Of the many industries and handicrafts which flourished in India from time 
immemorial the textile industry was one that elicited the wonder and admiration o' the 
other nations of the world. The fineness of Indian muslin was world-famous. Marco 
Polo described it as “ threads of woven wind.” “ The skill of Indians says Professor 

Weber, “ in the production of delicate woven fabrics and the mixing of colours 

has from early times enjoyed a world-wide celebrity.” “ Mummies in Egyptian tombs 
have been found wrapped in Indian muslin of the finest quality. The muslins of Dacca 
were known to the Greeks under the name of Gangelika- In India the art of cotton 
spinning and weaving was in a high state of proficiency two thousand years ago.” ( Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Vol. III). .About the Indian fabrics, Murray says in his History of 
India , “Its fabrics, the most beautiful that human art has anywhere produced, were sought 
by merchants at the expense of the greatest toils and adventures.” These fabrics of 
exquisite beauty and fineness were not manufactured as curios or rare exhibition specimens, 
but were produced on a large commercial scale. “ At the end of the seventeenth 
century ,” says Leckey in his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, “ great 
quantities of cheap and graceful Indian calicoes, muslins and chintzes were imported into 
England ; and they found such favour that the woollen and silk manufacturers were greatly 
alarmed. ” 

2 . The textile industry was not confined to Northern India alone. In the Deccan 
the largest cottage industry was, and still is, handloom weaving. While the Northern 
Indian weavers developed the manufacture of delicate muslins, chintzes and shawls, their 
brethren in the south specialized in weaving silk fabrics of exquisite designs, embroidered 
with gold and silver threads. Their descendants are still carrying on this industry on a 
limited scale at Devagiri, Salem, Kumbakonam and other places, but in Northern India the 
marvellous art of manufacturing the “ threads of woven wind ” has become extinct. 

3 . About three hundred years ago, about half a dozen families of silk weavers, 
Saufashtra by caste, were brought down from Devagiri by the then Raja of Travancore 
and settled at K5ttar near Nagercoil, for making silk garments for the Royal family. 
They were given land free of tax and other conveniences to make them feel at home. 
These weavers got enough work to do and prospered. Seeing their prosperity more 
families came from Devagiri and in a couple of decades Kottar became a thriving village 
of silk weavers. This small community continued to increase in population, while the 
demand for their silk fabrics began to decline, as very few people excqit the Royal family 
and a limited number of rich nobles could afford to buy costly silk and gold-thread fabrics. 
The weavers had, therefore, to resort to weaving coarser cloths to earn their livelihood. 
In the meanwhile, the English spinners introduced into the Indian markets fine counts of 
cotton yeurn which ultimately replaced the expensive silk yarn in the manufacture of 
fabrics. 

4 . Imported cotton yarn was as fine as silk and was about five times cheaper than 
the latter. The low cost of cotton goods made it possible even for ordinary people to buy 
them. The Royalty and the noblemen who were once the sole patronizers of the silk 
brocades, also took to the use of fabrics of fine cotton. The demand for these articles in- 
creased rapidly and the weaving of cotton of fine counts became the prominent and flourishing 
industry of the silk weaving community of Kottar. When it was found that fine cotton 
weaving was a profitable occupation, many people other than the professional weavers 
who learnt the art and the secrets of manufacture from the Saufashtras, set up independent 
weaving establishments in their own homes. The Saliyas, the Pattaryas, and even the 
Muslims of South Travancore became weavers in this manner. 
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5. The fine counts of cotton yarn which replaced silk are now being seriously 
menaced by the competition of artificial silk. It is only a couple of decades since the 
production of artificial silk has become a commercial success, but during this short period 
it has established its popularity. Its gloss, lustre and feel are so like those of natural silk 
that it is often difficult to distinguish one from the other. It takes dyes in any grade 
and shade ; it can be bleached and washed , and it is very cheap, being about 50 per cent, 
cheaper than fine cotton yarn and as much as eight limes cheaper than natural silk. 

6. The weavers of Kottar used to get their silk from Kol legal in Madras Presidency, 

Mysore, Bengal and even from far-off China, but gold and silver threads used in silk 
weaving were made locally. Unfortunately, this industry has become practically extinct as 
a result of the competition of cheap gold and silver threads imported from France and 
Surat. There are still a few families who know the secret of making these threads and 
they do make them occasionally when necessary. 

7 . Silver thread is made out of silver and lead. These metals in the proper proportior8 Manufacture 
are melted togethar in a crucible and solidified into rods as thin as possible. The rods of siiYer and 
are drawn out into wires by pulling them through holes of different sizes punched into ^ **’*'®®'^®* 
steel plate, the smallest hole being so small as to admit only a hair to pass through. This 

process is repeated until the wires assume the shape of fine threads. They are then beaten 
out into flat tape-like filaments, and are wound spirally round the silk or cotton yarn. The 
silver thread thus prepared is subjected to the action of saffron fume when it takes the 
golden yellow colour. The quality of the thread depends upon the proportion of lead and 
silver used. The larger the quantity of lead, the poorer is the quality of the thread and the 
cheaper is its price. In no case will lead exceed 40 per cent, by weight of silver. The 
lace borders of cheap cloths often lose their colour and even turn black after washing. 

This is due to the large proportion of lead contained in the thread which after some time 
undergoes chemical changes. 

8. Gold thread is also made in the same manner as the silver thread, but without 
lead. Silver is melted and converted into thin rods, about one foot long and a quarter of 
an inch thick. They are then covered with thin gold leaves and drawn out into wires on 
a special appliance described below. 



Two wooden rollers, six to eight inches in diameter and eight to twelve inches 
long, fitted with handles at one end, are mounted on a frame, one foot apart. At the 
centre of the space between the rollers is fixed a metal plate containing a row of holes, 
called ‘eyes,’ of varying sizes. The gold coated silver rod is wound round one roller and 
the outer end of it is passed through the largest ‘eye’ on the plate and tied to the other 
roller. The latter is turned gently until the whole length of the rod passes through the 
‘eye’ and is transferred from the first roller to the second. Again, the thread is passed 
through the next smaller ‘eye’ and transferred back to the first«roller. This process is 
repeated forward and backward alternately until the thread gets the required fineness. To 
make very fine threads, metal plates containing holes set with tiny pieces of precious stones, 
are used. Such plates are imported from France at a cost varying from Re. 1-8 as. to 
Rs 25 each, according to the fineness of the ‘eye’ and the kind of precious stones used. 
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APPKNDIX III — THE DECLlXlNtJ IXUUSI'UIES 


Preparation of 
the silk yarn. 


9. The thread is beaten out gently into a flat tape-like filament, 
a small drum called the ‘Swift.’ 


This is wound on 



The axle of the ‘Swift’ projects out on either side, one end of it is fixed in the 
ground and the other end is turned by hand. The final process consists in covering the yarn 
with the gold thread, and this is done on a spindle made of bamboo pole as shown in the 
following picture. 



The bobbin on which the yarn is wound is fixed at one end of the pole and the 
one on which the gold tape is wound is fixed at the other end. The outer ends of the yarn 
and the gold tape are attached to a takli-iike spindle, and when this is turned by hand the 
yarn gets covered by the gold tape. The thread thus formed is rewound on a swift, or a 
board of lathes, and again on a reeler. 


1 0, The thread is then subjected to the action of satfron fume to improve its colour 
and lustre, A mixture of saffron powder and a kind of red earth called ‘Kdoi,’ which is 
a hydro-silicate of aluminium and iron, is sprinkled on a small heap of rice husk, which is 
burned slowly so as to produce copious fumes. The burning rice husk is covered with a 
perforated earthen pot and the thread is exposed to the fume emerging from inside the pot 
until it gets the desired colour and lustre. 

1 1. Silk yarn is first boiled in water to improve its colour, and, if coloured yarn 
is required, it is also dyed. Formerly, bdigenous vegetable dyes were used, but now aniline 
dyes have replaced them. 


IS 


Prepared silk warp is now imported from Kumbakonam and other places, 
boiled in a solution containing 

Washing Soda ... 15 tolas 

Alum — 1 5 „ 

Lime 2 ,, 

Water ... 6 gallons. 

■ni^e are the qu^tities required for one pound of silk yam. The solution after 
It IS made, is kept m shallow pans in open air for about eight days, when by the action of 
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iKe carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere the lime in the solution is converted into chalk 
and precipitated. The clear liquid is decanted into another vessel and more water added to 
make up the loss by evaporation. The silk yarn is boiled in this solution for a couple of 
hours, washed well with water and dried in the shade. 

1 2. The method of warping adopted by the silk weavers is ingenious, and the warping 
implements used, though crude, are well suited to the handling of such delicate materials as 
silk yarn and gold thread. The silk hank is held stretched on two bamboo pieces mounted 
on stands. The distance could be adjusted to suit the loop-length of the hank by shifting 
the stands. 



The outer end of the yarn is passed through a small tube of reed. The openings at 
the ends of this tube are made smooth by being set with glass beads. The warping frame 
consists of a rectangular board with five or six rows of wooden spikes, six to eight inches 
long, fixed at right angles to it. The reed tube containing the gold thread is drawn along 
the board, passing it above and below every alternate spike. When the last spike on the 
board is reached the process is reversed, and this is repeated as many times as the number 
of threads the warp should contain. The warp is taken out of the frame by transferring it 
from the spikes to the lease rods, of which as many are inserted as there are spikes. It is 
then rolled into a ball warp and gaited on the loom. 

1 3. Silk is woven on ordinary pit looms. The loom [accessories, such as reeds. Weaving 
shafts, shuttles, etc., are made by the weavers themselves. The reed is made of thin 
bamboo. The shuttle is made out of the stem of a reed grass locally known as iral, and 

its two ends are plugged with pieces of light wood. The shuttle is also provided with a 
spindle to take the weft pirns. The thread guide, or the®‘eye,’*is made of glass beads 
inserted into the side of the shuttle. 

14. In weaving fabrics with designs of gold lace borders, a contrivance somewhat 
similar to the Jacquard machine is used. 



(</)^Haniess. 

(b) Mail eyc.s. 

(<•) Wt'ights to keep the 

harness straight and vertical 
(d') Handle for pulling 
up the mail eyes 


The border threads are passed through the ‘mail (eyes’ on the harness threads 
The warp threads, at the ends of which weights are attached, are connected with the 
harness threads, so that when the weights are pulled down the corresponding harness threads 
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Fpilling ' 


The economic 
aspect of the 
industry . 


Introdactory- 


raised. The weaver keeps in mind the particular design to be worked in and as per 
his instructions a boy pulls down the particular warp thread for every pick or throw of the 
shuttle. In this manner the design in worked into the fabric. The Jacquard machine of 
the present day is only an improvement on this crude contrivance. 

1 5. The loose ends of the threads of woven fabrics are frilled into some artistic 
forms. The type of frills depends upon the quality of the fabric. A few common types 
of frills are shown below. 



1 6. Silk yarn, dressed and prepared for the warp, costs from Rs. 1 3 to Rs. 17 per 
pound, cotton yarn of equal fineness (140 counts) Rs. 3-8-0 per pound and artificial silk 
from Rs. I -8-0 to Rs. 2 per pound. As could be seen from the comparative figures 
given below, the net profit from weaving silk is four to nine annas per yard, fine cotton 
one and a half annas per yard and artificial silk nine pies per yard. A skilled’ weaver will 
weave one and a half yards of silk, three yards of cotton or four yards of artificial silk in a 
day of eight working hours and his daily income will, therefore, amount to six to thirteen 
and a half annas from silk, four and a half annas from cotton, and three annas from artificial 
silk. 


Ciimi>iirat'tvt> rOit mu/ /iiojifi //vf/i-uii/ .,///.•. mt/ini, n/til iirtijirtnl ullc fiihnri. 


Material 


Prioeper Appruxiiimtc Cost Stlliji^' Pmtit ii.-r * a montli of 20 wurkiti',' 

Approximate Ih. of yardage of price per priro per yard 

'■ouiit \nrn falirie per yard of yard of | ~ ' — - - 

U). of yarn yarn fabric i Y,^rd^ Value Prorit per 

mensem 


Silk 


Cotton 


,Rs. as. |i 


li’.o t I 2Ui) 


140 


: l.H o Ol 
' to 
i 17 II 4 

I :i .s o 


I 1 s oj 

■Artificial silk ito to SO i to 

'2 0 0' 


12 


10 


Rs a-, p. Its. as, p. K-. a-, p. ! IN. a« pi .j. 


I'. 


I 1 I.‘> O I II { II 

to 2 S o' to fii ! 7.-, I, II' 

, 2 4 O' I I) !) I, 

; I 

O 14 O; 0 !.■> (ii o 1 6 til) j .‘iS 2 0 


0 7 0 S d II 0 !i SO ( 41 


4 0| 


< s I) 

to 

16 14 0 

.'i III 0 

3 12 0 


From the data given above it will be seen that silk weaving is more profitable than 
cotton or artificial silk weaving, and yet the silk weaving industry has declined, mainly 
because of the lack of organization among the weavers in advertising and marketing their 
goods and their inability to find the capital required for the investment, which is consider- 
ably more than what is necessary for the other weaving industries. The silk weaving 
industry may be revived and developed by the organization of weavers’ co-operative unions 
to import yarn, to stock weaving accessories such as healds, reeds, shuttles, etc. and suddI 
them on credit to members, and to take over their finished articles and sell them in the best 
market. 


II. The Bell-metal Industry 

17. Although bell-metal is a special alloy of copper and tin, the name is 
popularly and loosely used to represent all non-malleable alloys of copper with tin or zinc 
or both. Brass and bronze casting is of very great antiquity and is universal in India 
The elaborately worked images kept in temples, the decorations on temple doors, pQja 
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pathrams or vessels used in religious ceremonies, different kinds of standing and hanging 
lamps, sword hilts, and the method of fixing the steel blades into them, the con^licated 
locks, and a variety of other articles bear eloquent testimony to the remarkable degree of 
perfection attained in India even in very ancient times. It is difficult to determine the age 
of some of them, but it is admitted that India possessed the art from a remote past. It is 
more ancient than even the Grecian and the Roman art. It is believed that Phoenician 
traders or adventurous Greeks took the art from the East to Europe. 

18. In the temples of Travancore may be found bronze works which are unmis- 
takable proof of the antiquity of the art in the State, though it is difficult to determine the 
period. There are several images made of copper, brass and bronze throughout the State 
which are excellent in conception and execution. In making utensils of large dimensions 
none can excel the Travancore craftsman. The “ Vdrpus" (shallow basins of hemisphe- 
rical shape\ remarkable for their large size, available in the temples of Trivandrum, 
Ampalapula, Vaikom and other places, and the beautifully worked images seen in some 
temples point to the high degree of perfection which tbe art has attained in Travancore. 

1 9. The workers make several grades of the alloy, according to the proportions of 
copper and zinc, or copper and tin used. The alloy of copper and zinc is known locally 
as “ Picchala" or brass, and the alloy of copper and tin as “ Vellodu ” or bronze. There 
are several grades of “ Picchala ” and “ V ellodu." The difference between the two and 
their exact composition are sufficiently well-known to the workers, though the grades of 
brass are not distinguished by such nomenclature as “ Alpha brass ’’ or “ Beta brass ” as 
in the West. 

Both brass and bronze casting is carried on by men of the same caste who live 
scattered throughout the State. The principal centres, however, are Nagercoil, Valapally 
(Changanachery Taluk), Mannar (Thiruvella Taluk) and Muvattupula. 

20. Before the importation of brass sheets from the West, malleable brass used to Brass casting, 
be manufactured here ; but it is no longer done unless specially ordered. All hollow 
brassware and domestic utensils are now manufactured out of imported brass sheets. But 

even this Industry has suffered by the competition of articles imported from British India, 
where the manufacture of brassware is flourishing better than in Travancore, and also by 
the introduction of cheap enamelled iron and aluminium utensils which are rapidly taking 
the place of brass vessels. The only place in Travancore where articles are manufactured 
out of sheet brass is Kottar near Nagercoil. About 15 to 20 families are engaged in this 
work. The artizans here knew the proportions of “ solid solutions ” of copper and zinc to 
be used to produce malleable brass. But it is no longer needed because of the importation 
of Iwass plates ; nor could it compete with the machine-made brass sheets. Brass casting 
for the pHirpose of making sheets has, therefore, practically died out. 

21. Casting of non-malleable brass for the manufacture of oil lamps, domestic 
utensils, etc., still lingers, though it is rapidly declining on account of the cheaper imported 
articles and substitutes. As brass vessels are easily attacked by weak acids, the inside of 
the domestic utensils has to be tinned before they could be used, and few people care to 
have them now when they can have bronze utensils which are better able to resist the 
action of weak acids. 

Brass hinges, locks and a variety of other goods which used to be manufactured 
locally, are imported in large quantities, and the local manufacturers find it well nigh 
impossible to produce articles that can compete with them. The uniformity and finish of 
the machine-made articles cannot be expected in hand-made ones, unless a considerable 
amount of labour is spent on them, which will never pay. The non-malleable brass casting 
industry is also, therefore, declining. The purpose for which brass is now cast, though 
rarely, is for making oil lamps, images, toys, spittoons, etc. 

22. The alloys of copper and zinc result in a remarkable series of colours, the most 
notable being the one that simulates gold. The naked flame dancing on burnished brass 
lamps has its picturesqueness and fascination even in these days of electric lights. But it is 
only on festive and ceremonial occasions and in temples that these lamps are now used. 

However, it cannot be said that brass casting thrives, or is likely to thrive, unless there is a 
growing demand for hand-made articles, the industry is suitably organized to withstand 
the competition from outside and the manufacturers are instructed to make articles to suit 
modern tastes. 
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Bronze casting . 


Process of 
manufacture. 


The core. 


Waxing. 


23. The use of bronze in Travancore dates from very remote times. It was 
largely used in the manufacture of domestic utensils, bells, lamps, plates, etc. Some of 
the more common domestic utensils of bronze which are now seen in ancient families 
are lamps, Zdfds (cups . kindies (spouted pots', lhalikas and kitmams dining plates , p/dj 
montha (narrow-mouthed jugs), uriiljes basins,, pansupari (betel nut) plates, sandal 
vases, ladles, etc. They are made in several shapes according to the fancy of the 
manufacturer or the buyer. Such utensils are still largely used, but a change in their 
shape is perceptible. Remarkably large vdrpus (basins are used commonly in temples, 
but as there is little demand for such large vessels except for festive occasions in temples, 
they are not usually made and the methods are being forgotten. Only very few faniilies 
of smiths are now able to cast them. Some of the largest specimens of such cdrpCs 
are to be seen in the temples of Trivandrum, Vaikom, and Ampalapula. 

24. There are also to be seen in temples large bells, and statuettes posed con- 
formably with the sastraic principles forming a religious genre. Decorated lamps, 
chandeliers and lamps like coniferous trees are also common. Beyond these, it does not 
appear that fine art in bronze casting was developed to a high degree. One does not 
ordinarily meet with elaborate decorations in bronzeware or fine art independent of 
religious motives. 

25. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the proportions varying according to the 
nature of the articles to be manufactured ; but ordinarily it consists of ten parts copper and 
two parts tin for domestic utensils, and ten and five for Aranmula Kannddi (the metal- 
mirror). This alloy has a rich golden colour and is capable of being worked by a process 
not applicable to the component parts. The density and hardness are such that it will take 
even delicate impressions from a mould. 

26. The process of manufacture is known in Europe as r/m: vniiin l. It is 
of high antiquity and has been employed in this country for centuries. Each family engaged 
in it has its secrets, some of which have perhaps been already lost. The basic principle is, 
however, well-known. 

A “ core ” representing the form as well as the size of the article to be manufac- 
tured is first made in clay. Wax is overlaid on it, and on the wax are worked the required 
designs. The wax is then covered with soft clay in several layers. This is the mould. 
Through an opening provided in the outer wall, the wax is drained out by heating the 
mould, and it is then filled with the molten metal. The details of the process, as it is 
practised locally, are described below. 

27. Fine sticky clay is used in making the “ core." The grit and stone pieces are 
either removed by sedimentation or are ground into powder in a stone mortar. The clay 
is then mixed with rice husk and arecanut fibre or pieces of old gunnies which serve as 
binding material, and is well kneaded. This work is generally done by women and 
children. 

An approximate model of the intended article is made of this prepared clay by hand 
and allowed to dry in the sun. When well dried, it is put in a horizontal hand lathe and 
the desired shape is worked out. The outside is made smooth on the lathe by rubbing 
it with a polished flat end of some soft wood. 

28. Moulding wax is prepared by melting together bee’s wax, castor oil and resin 
(ktinthirikkafn or J^^angilyam) in the proportion of 1 ; 1 : 2. The mixture hardens on cooling, 
and while still pliable, it is rolled into pencil-like sticks for convenient handling. About 
one pound of prepared wax is required for ten pounds of metal to make hollow-ware. 

The polished core is turned on the lathe and the prepared wax stick is gently 
applied to its surface. Due to the frictional heat, the wax melts and overlays itself on the 
core. The whole surface of the core, excepting the mouth portion, is thus covered with 
wax to the required thickness, i. e., a little thicker than the wall thickness of the article to 
be made, and it is then allowed to cool and harden. With a piece of hot iron the wax 
surface is again made smooth, even, and uniform. The decorative lines, etc., are also 
worked in with the hot iron. The waxed model now resembles the intended article in 
every detail. 

The modelling being completed, the outer covering which forms the mould has to 
be put on. This is a liquid made of prepared clay, sufficiently thin to find its way into 
every detail of the wax model, and is applied as evenly as possible by gently turning the 
model on the lathe. Several such coatings are applied so that, when dry, there is a thick 
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outer coating and a solid inner core held together at the mouth, with the wax model in- 
between. An opening, called ‘^Anlhrakkal" is provided in the outer shell for drawing 
the wax out by melpng it and for filling the cavity with the molten metal. 

29. The mould is covered by several layers of clay until the smith is satisfied that it The outer shell, 
is strong enough to withstand the pressure of the molten metal inside. It is dried in the 

sun after each coating, and after the last coating is applied broken pieces of tiles and pots 
are stuck on the outside to give it extra strength. It is then heated to dull redness. The 
wax inside melts and is poured out through the clay jet (Anthrakkal)- The mould is now 
ready. 

For casting heavier and broader articles like cooking vessels, such as vdrpu, tifuli, 
etc., the mould is made on a huge potter’s wheel. Unlike in the case of smaller articles, 
the core is first made hollow and is subsequently filled with materials of all sorts. 

To one who has not seen a mould, the refill of the now familiar thermos flask 
with its inner and outer walls, the space between them and the sealing jet, will present 
a somewhat clear picture, the shape, of course, being different for different articles, 

30. The metals are cut into small pieces and placed in a crucible or cauldron Casting, 
made of clay, which is generally ten to eighteen inches high and about eight to 
twelve inches in diameter with a hemispherical bottom; and the mouth of the crucible is 
covered with clay. The mould and the crucible are heated. Coconut-shell charcoal 

and rice husk are generally used as fuel. The womenfolk or children work the bellows. 

The smith knows by experience when the metal is ready for casting. On the average it 
requires six to eight hours of heating. The molten metal is then slowly poured into the 
mould through the jet (Anthrakhal)- h finds its way into the empty space previously 
occupied by the wax. The mould with its contents is covered with earth and it lies 
buried for one or two days when it cools down slowly. When it has sufficiently cooled, 
the outer covering is carefully broken, the core raked out as far as possible, the pro- 
jecting metal rod formed in the jet is filed away and the object modelled in wax appears 
in bronze. At this stage, it is very brittle and requires annealing. 

31. The article is heated to dull red in a furnace and suddenly immersed in luke- Annealing, 
warm or hot water, and is then taken out and allowed to cool. Costly articles, especially 

those that are very thin, are tempered in sesame oil. Considerable experience and 
skill are required for annealing ; otherwise the articles may brecik when immersed in 
water or oil which is much colder than the red-hot metal. Care should also be taken to 
see that the oil does not catch fire. 

32. After tempering, the article is put on the lathe and the outside is roughly polished Polishing, 
with a steel chisel. The roughly polished surface is besmeared with a paste prepared by 
mixing Kdci earth and fine rice bran in laurel {Calophyllum inophyllum) oil and is 
polished again on the lathe, first with hessian and then with soft cloth. The article is now 

ready for use. Large vessels, like vdrpu, ufuli, cooking pots, etc., 2 U’e seldom polished. 

33. Bronze of a certain composition is malleable when hot, and this property is Beating ont 
taken advantage of in beating out dinner plates, trays, etc. The metals in the required §1^**^^**^ 
proportions — generally 80 per cent, copper and 20 per cent, tin — are melted in earffien 
crucibles and poured into small round pits. The dimensions of the pit vary according to 

the size of the plates required, but generally they are one to one and a half inches deep 
and two to three inches in diameter. The round blocks thus obtained are taken out after 
cooling and examined if there are any air bubbles, breakages, ot any other defects. If 
there is any defect, the alloy is again melted and treated in a similar manner. Perfectly 
moulded discs are heated in a furnace of charcoal fire blown with bellows. When red- 
hot they are taken out, and while one man dexterously turns it round and round with a 
pair of forcepa, four others beat hard on it with heavy hammers as long as the discs remain 
red-hot. They are again heated and beaten and this process is rep)eated until the 
required shape and size are obtained. The skill in bringing out the particular shape 
and dimensions depends upon the dexterity of the man who turns the disc. Generally 
eight men work in a batch ; one man to melt and mould the metal into discs, one to work 
the bellows, anodiear to turn the disc, four men for beating and one for polishing. The 
polishing is done either on the lathe or with the hand according to the nature of the 
article. Dinner plates are generally polished only on the inside. The outer surface 
is made rough to afford a good grip while handling. 

34. There is a so^ies of alloys of coppier and tin or zinc or both, which eu'e com- Composition of 
monly classed as bronze or l^-ass. but some of them contain other metals also, namely, 
antimony, lead, silver, etc. In Travancore there are four varieties in use, classifi^ 

50 
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according to their composition and commercial value, aldiough slight alterations are made 
sometimes in the composition according to the requirements of the customers. In speaking 
of bronze and brass, the proportion of the alloy is generally expressed in quantity of 
tin or zinc utilized with ten parts of copper taken as a constant. 

(1) First quality. — TTiis is locally known as “Vellodu." The alloy contains 
two and a half to three parts tin and ten parts copper. This is generally used in 
casting household utensils like kindies, coffee pots, tumblers, etc. This alloy is more 
or less proof to weak acids, such as those contained in butter-milk, [tamarind, lime 
juice, etc. 

(2) Second quality — This is only a sub-division of the first quality and the 
difference is in the manufacturing process. It is worked when red hot, i. e., in the 
malleable stage, for beating out plates, trays, etc. TTie composition is ten parts copper 
and two and a half parts tm. This is also proof to weak acids. 

(3) Third quality. — This is generally mistaken for bronze and it often goes 
by the common name “odu," although in reality it is unmalleable brass (Picchala). The 
alloy contains ten parts copper and five parts zinc and is not generally used in casting 
cooking vessels. Lamps, spittoons, images, locks, toys, betel-nut plates, trays, decorative 
articles, etc., are cast in this alloy. Sheet brass also could be beaten out of it at 
a particular temperature for manufacturing cooking pans which could be used only 
after the inside is tinned. 

(4) Fourth quality. — The fffoportion of this alloy is ten of copper and two 
of tin. Common cooking vessels, frying pans, ladles, etc., which are of very large dimen- 
sions, such as cdrpu, ufuli, oenkalapdna, etc., are cast in this alloy. 

Bronze blocks and pieces of similar_ composition are now imported from Europe. 
This meterial is locally known as “Kappal Odu," meaning literally “shipped-bronze,” /. e.r 
imported bronze. It is nothing but parts of machinery, such as bearings, bushes, valves, 
etc., which get broken or become defective when they are cast in foundries in Europe. 
Imported bronze is considerably cheaper and is better liked by the smiths as it is ready- 
made metal. 


The economic 
aspect ofithe 
industry. 


35. According to the present market rates, the prices of the different metals and 
other materials used are as follow: — 


Copper 

Tin 

Zinc 

Wax 

Resin 


7 annas per lb. 

Re. 1-4 as. per lb. 

2 as. 8 pies per lb. 
Rs. 7 per lb. 

3 annas per lb. 


Working on these data, we get the following cost for alloys of different qualities:- 


First quality (copper 10 : tin 3) per lb. 

Second quality (copper 10 : tin 2i) per lb. 

Third quality (copper 10 : zinc 5) per lb. 

Fourth quality (copper 10 : tin 2) per lb. 

Imported brass per Ib. 

The above figures do not include the melting charges, 
to give the charges, including the cost of labour, in a lump sum. 


Rs. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


as. 

10 

9 

5 

9 

4 


0 

3 

6 

0 

6 


Tiie usual practice is 


If properly and systematically carried out, the bronze and brass industry is a 
paying one. At present most of the profit goes to the middlemen or shop-keepers. On 
examining the accounts of one of the bronze merchants at Valeippally (Changanachery) it was 
found that brass and bronze utensils worth about Rs. 40,000 were sold last year, out of 
which the net profit was about Rs. 4,000, i. e., an avorage net profit of 10 per cent. 
The sabs in the shop are comparatively poor, but large sales are effected at fairs 
and festivals to which the shop-keeper carries his goods. All his expenses are also 
found, and if this also is taken into account he may be making roughly from 15 to 20 
per cent, profit. 


36. However, the workmen only get their labour charges. They are generally 
engaged on daily wages and paid at the rate of 8 to 12 annas per day according to 
their ability and skill. But in some cases, /. e., in plate-beating, they are engaged oil 
contract basis. 
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The following are the usual charges for wcMking one thuldm or 1 8 lbs. of the 


Rs, as. p. 

( 1 ) For plate-beating and other rou^ casting work with 

the inner surface polished ... 5 4 0 

(2) For finer casting with both sides polished, e. g., 

coffee pots, lamps, spittoons, etc. ... 7 0 0 

(3) For rough and heavy castings without polish, e. g., 

vdrpu, ufulU pots, etc. ... 4 0 0 

37. In the contract system all the expenses except the actual cost of the metal have 
to be met by the workmen. They eure allowed to use the smithy and are also suf 4 )lied 
with working tools, such as bellows, anvil, hammers and the like. They get a rebate of 
1 0 per cent, of the wei^t of metal to allow for wastage. 

A batch of six men will beat about twenty thaldms or 360 lbs. of metal in a month. 
When the work is done on contract they try to economize as much as possible, the 
children aie put to work the bellows, and the polishing is done during spare hours. 


Rs. as. p. 

Total income per mensem of six persons at Rs. 5-4-0 

per thuldm loT twenty thuldms ... 105 0 0 

One man’s monthly income ... 17 8 0 

One man's contribution for firewood, modelling, etc. 1 0 0 


One man’s net income per mensem ... 16 8 0 


Contract system is more {Mofitable to workmen than working on daily wages at the 
rate of 8 annas per day. On the average a smith works only for 25 days in a month and if 
engaged on daily wages his income would only be Rs. 12-8 as. whereas on contract 
system he earns Rs- 16-8 as., f. c., he earns about 32 per cent, more than by the daily 
wage system. Besides this he gets the benefit of ten per cent, rebate allowed for wastage. 
In wortdng twenty thuldms there is a rebate of two thuldms of the metal, the price of 
which is about Rs, 1 0. Generally, the smiths make plates out of this waste material and 
sell them either to shop-keepers or agents of contractors and thereby realize more value 
than by selling the waste as metal scraps. 

38. The middleman’s or agent’s profits are, however, nearly double the income of 
the workers. 



Rs. 

as. 

P. 

Price of one thuldm of metal ( 1 0 of copper: 

2'25 of tin) at 91^ annas per lb. 

10 

11 

0 

Labour charges to work one thuldm 

5 

4 

0 

Total cost 

15 

15 

0 

Selling price of one thuldm at fanams per 

palam ( 1 palam = 1/1 00 of thuldm - 9/50 lb. ; 

1 fanam=2 as. 3 pies) 

17 

9 

0 

Net profit from one thuldm 

1 

10 

0 

Net profit from one batch of six workers turning 

out twenty thuldms per month 

32 

8 

0 


The agent may emjJoy several batches of workers according to the capital at 
his command and the equipment of his workshop. 

39. While the labour charges are more per unit for the first quality, i. e., for 
fine casting wiffi both sides polished (Rs. 7 per thuldm), the output is smaller and the 
risks due to breakages, faulty casting, etc., are greater, and hence the income of the 
worker remains more or less the same. Same is the case with casting heavy articles like 
vdrpu or ufuli which do not require polishing. One man will work about fifteen 
thuldms of metal in a month. The cost of labour for the same, due to the present dullness 
of the market, is only Rs. 3-8-0, although it was Rs. 4 some time back. This rate is 
lower than that shown in the table below, and that is because the workmen are supplied 
with fuel or its value in money. Generally they are given Rs. 5 per mensem for fuel. 
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Cost, profit, etc., if smiths are engaged on the above system : — 


Output per month is fifteen lhaldms or 270 lbs. 
Price of metal at the rate of 4^ as. per lb. or 

Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Rs. 5-1-0 per thuldm 

76 

0 

0 

Labour charges at Rs. 3-8-0 per thuldm 

52 

8 

0 

Fuel, etc.. 

5 

0 

0 

Total cost 

133 

8 

0 

Selling price at Rs. 1 0-8-0 per thuldm for 

fifteen thuldms 

157 

8 

0 

Net profit 

24 

0 

0 


A rebate of 1 0 per cent, as already mentioned 
is cdlowed for wastage and the worker gets 
the waste material. This will fetch, at the 
rate of Rs. 5-1-0 per thuldm, for one 


and a half thuldms 


7 

8 

0 

Hence the total profit per mensem 


31 

8 

0 


Average profit per thuldm 


2 I 6 


Table ehovin/j the yrice of metal, labour chai-gee, yn’ftte and other data fur art\eler made of 

allots of the four quahlirA 


Quality 

Proi ortion 

ingrctlient' i 

Price of alloy 
j)er 111 

i 

j Labour charges 
per It) 

* , 

i 

1 Middleman'!, 
j profit 

per lb. 


1st quality 

f'<>]ipcr • Tin 

Rs. 

as. p. 

Rs, a-. 

P. 

Bs. as. 

P- 


Kl : 3 

0 

10 0 

1 1 

(1 

0 0 

fi 

2nd quality 

Copper : Tin 








10 : 2i 

0 

!» 3 

0 

0 

0 0 

<) 

3rd quality . 

Coi>per : Zinc i 








10 : b 

o 

5 6 

0 5 

0 

s • 


4 th quidity 

Imported bronze j 

0 

4 t) 

0 i 


» • 



Quality 

Cost price 

iSelhng 

price 

Net profit of 
merehant or 
agent per lb. 


Rs. 

as. 

P. 

Rs. 

as. 

P- 

Rs. 

as. 

P- 








0 

2 

6 

Iflt quality 

1 

11 

6 

1 

14 

0 


to 









0 

3 

0 








0 

4 

0 

2nd quality 

0 

15 

0 

I 

4 

0 


to 









0 

5 

0 








0 

1 

6 

3rd quality 

0 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 


to 









0 

2 

0 

4th quality . 

0 

9 

0 


11 

0 

0 

2 

0 


Remarks. 


Old and broken wares of this quality are 
bought at 12 as. per lb. If workmen are 
supplied with such metal the working 
charge is Re. 1 per pound . 


Profit is more, but demand is verv limited. 
Also there is much wastage. 


Old broken wares are bought at 6 annas per 
pound. ^ 


Old broken wares are bought at 5 annas per 
pound. ^ 


* Labour charges include the price of the wax used for moulding. 
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40. From the facts given above the inference that the bronze and brass industry in Conclusion, 
the State is declining, is almost irresistible. It is within the experience of every customer 

that it is well nigh impossible to get articles, common enough before two or three genera- 
tions, made by the present-day smiths. The process and the skill which formed the 
heritage of particulcur families and which were transmitted from father to son are fast 
disappearing and there are not many families of these workmen who could even attempt to 
manufacture images according to Sastraic principles, or utensils like “Changalaoatta” 

(chain hand-lamp), or “ Pidi montha" (narrow-mouthed jug) which are now found in 
aristocratic Hindu families as relics of the past. The articles now manufactured are 
mostly according to some set designs for household purposes, which do not ordinarily call 
forth any superior skill or ingenuity on the part of the workmen. The artistic side of the 
manufacture is seldom cared for and the manufactured goods are mostly of a humdrum, 
monotonous type, not pleasing to the eye. 

The causes of the decline of this artistic industry are many, some of which have 
already been indicated in the previous paragraphs. The principal causes are, however, 
the changed taste of the people, their diminished purchasing power, the competition of 
imported articles, and the growing poverty and ignorance of the workmen. Hardly any 
one would purchase now a Pidi montha or Changalavatta except for its value as 
ancient art which interests only the curio collectors and foreign tourists. 

TTie introduction of kerosene lamps and electric lights has rendered the use of 
bronze oil lamps useless. The foreign kerosene table lamp and the cheap Dietz 
lantern and the cheaper German lanterns which have penetrated even the remote corners of 
villages have swept out of use all indigenous oil lamps. Though domestic utensils of 
bronze are still in use, cheap Chinaware and enamelled iron and aluminium vessels are 
gradually replacing them. 

As the taste of the people is changing, so also are their manners and customs. 

Large scale feasts which were once common have now become somewhat rare, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity for making large carpus and urulies. These circumstances have 
contributed to the growing poverty of the workmen and the decline of their industry, 

They are ignorant of the changes taking place in the tastes of the consumers and, therefore, 
continue to make their wares on traditional lines only. They are also often the victims of 
alcohol, and what more is needed to bring about the degradation of the industry ? 

The industry, however, lingers on, though feebly, through the activities of middle- 
men to whom the workmen are often financially indebted. The independent cottage 
worker has become a wage-earner in the work-houses (locally called ‘M/ds”) of the 
capitalist middlemen. If tL middlemen at least would study the market conditions and 
influence the manufacturers to change their patterns to suit modern requirements and thereby 
enable them to earn higher wages, they would be rendering a great service to the workmen 
and their industry, besides making larger profits themselves. But they are also equally 
conservative like the workers and are naturally timid to introduce any change in the 
patterns of the articles, 

41 . It cannot, however, be said that the industry has no chance of revival. There 
is still demand for bronzeware ; only the type of the articles in demand has changed. 

Any attempt to put the industry again on its legs should be based on a thorough study of 
the market and the requirements of the consumers on the one hand, and the proper organiza- 
tion and the education of the workers on the other. Even as curios there is a large demand 
for bronze articles. But the market where they could be sold has to be found and the 
articles should be properly advertised. New designs in domestic utensils to suit the 
changed taste of the people could well be tried in bronze. But the workmen are ignorant 
and Mor and can in their present condition only look to the State for suitably organizing 
the industry Co-operation is a panacea too readily suggested for all the present ills ; but 
without a leading hand it cannot be expected that the poor worl^en will truly be benefited 
bv the movement. There is already a co-operative society of the bronzesmiths at Mannar 
(near Thiruvella) called “ Viswabrahma Co-operahve Society .” This organization is a 
nathetic instance of failure. The members of the society have all taken loans from the 
^cletv but there is no corresponding improvement in their materia prosperity. Lasy 
means of getting loans will benefit only those who could withstand the temptation to 
Luander and who possess the determination and strength to make proper use of the loans. 

Until the’ members are in a position to manage their affairs, closer Government supervision 
is necessary Mere proyision of funds is, therefore, useless, and is in some cases positively 
harmful France is only a handmaid and can be of assistance only when the industry is 
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Introductory. 


Historical. 


nroDerlv organized and placed on secure foundations. What is required m the present 
Lte of the Industry is, therefore, pro^ organization to study the 

the taste of the consumers and to produce and market articles suited to the requirements 
the people. 


III. The Metal-mirror 

(^Aranmula Kannadi) 

42. Aranmula is an ancient village in Thiruvella Taluk on the left bank of the river 
Pamba, noted for its metal-mirror. It is about 92 miles from Trivandrum, and till recently 
it was’ inaccessible to wheeled traffic. The ancient temple and palaces situated there 
point to the antiquity and prosperity of the place. This temple is one of the most famous 
in Travancoj-e. The water in the Pamba river is believed to possess healing properties 
and hence Aranmula is also used as a health resort in the summer. 

/4 ranmu/a /Cunnddi is a unique example of bell-metal casting. Among the many 
curios in the world, it deserves a high place. The foreign travellers who see it would be 
(M-epared to pay any price to procure one. The process of manufacturing the mirror is an 
art, perhaps as wonderful as mummification in Egypt. Fortunately it has not become 
totally extinct, though it lingers on only as a curiosity having no commercial Importance 
whatever. The Aranmula mirror has gathered round it a tradition and sanctity, quite 
natural to worb of art, but its ancient history is lost in obsjcurity. What information one 
has been able to gather from the old people now living at Aranmula is given below. 

43. About 300 to 400 years ago the Aranmula temple was managed by a committee 
of the villagers called ‘'Uranmakfl^," of which the then ruling Chief of the locality 
was the head. The Chief was also a patron of arts and crafts. To cast ceremonial 
utensils, decorative lamps, bells, etc., required for the temple, he brought down a few 
families of Kannans (the caste whose profession is bronze casting), settled them in his 
territory and granted them lands and special privileges. The Kannans failed several 
limes in their attempt to cast these articles. Thereupon the Chief became angry, and 
threatened to withdraw the privileges and evict them from his territory. The men and 
women of the families prayed to the deity to protect them and make their work successful ; 
and they offered to sacrifice all their ornaments to make a makudam (crown) for the 
deity. To make the crown, the smiths used the usual quantity of copper and tin, and as a 
sacrifice the women threw into the melting pot all their ornaments which were made of 
pure tin. They were quite unaware of the proportion of the two metals, but, the product 
was a wonder to them and to their patron Chief. It was silverlike in colour, and when 
polished, it acquired the quality of reflection like the mirror. Even now this maktidam is 
kept in the temple and worshipped. It is known as "Kannadi Bimbom" (Mirrw 
idol). 

TTie Chief and the smiths were, however, not slow to take advantage of this fortui- 
tous invention. The smiths worked out the proper proportion of the different metals and 
made mirrors successfully, and the Chief assisted them in developing the industry. The 
means adopted by the Chief was ingenious and was well suited to the unsophisticated faith 
of the ancients. He proclaimed that it was a gift of God and that in every Hindu rite the 
metal-mirror should form peu't of “ Ashtamangalyam ” (the eight auspicious articles used 
in religious ceremonies). He observed this rule himself in all the ceremonies he conducted 
and his followers and the well-to-do villagers followed suit. Thus the Aranmula 
Kaririadi (the metal-mirror of Aranmuja) became an article of household use, with a 
halo of sanctity attached to it. We know that Queen Elizabeth encouraged the develop- 
ment of the woollen industry in England by inviting Flemish weavers to settle in that 
country and by granting them several privileges. It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
tradition regarding the origin and development of the metal mirror industry in Travancore 
might have a sub-stratum of truth. Cunningham in his Growth of English Industries 
and Commerce says, “ Inventions and discoveries often seem to be merely fortuitous. 
Men are apt to regard the new machinery as the outcome of a special and unaccount- 
able burst of inventive genius.” 


Composition of 44. The metal-mirror is made of an alloy of copper and tin, the proportions of 
the alloy. which are kept secret by the only two surviving families at Aranmuja who know the 
process of making the mirrqr. The highest grade of bell-metal vessel is an alloy of ten 
parts of copper and three or three and a quarter p^ts of tin. This is perhaps the 
maximum proportion of Im that can be used in casting domestic utensils, even by highly 
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skilled workmen. The proportion of copper and tin in the Aranmula mirror is ten to 
tve and a quarter. An alloy of this composition is exceedingly brittle -- even more 
brittle than glass of the same thickness - and when polished, it has a surface as bright 
as that of a cut glass mirror. 

c?l’ metal-mirror is usually oval in shape, six inches by four inches and about Preparation 

one-htth ot an inch thick. The face has to be perfectly plain, and the greatest atten- 
tion IS, therefore, paid to the evenness and the perfectness of the plane of the mould. 



The mould consists of two plates of the required shape of the finished mirror, and is 
made of fine clay. The preparation of the plates requires great care and patience on the 
part of the workmen. Clay should be entirely free from grit, and should not crack 
when drying. The surfaces of the plates should be very smooth. After two such plates 
are made with meticulous care, and probably with incidental casualties from breakage, 
one plate is placed over the other with an oval ring of prepared wax, sandwiched 
between them along the edge. 

The wax is made up of four ingredients in the following proportion - 


Bee’s wax ... lib. 

Resin ... 2 lbs. 

Castor oil ... 4 ozs. 

Coconut oil ... 4 ozs. 


These are melted together and allowed to cool. 

The thickness of the wax ring is a little more than that of the required mirror, say by 
about one quarter of an inch. In this way an oval cavity is obtained between the two plates 
of clay. An opening is provided for this cavity by means of a clay jet called “Anthrakk^l-" 
The mould is then strengthened by putting on several layers of clay on the outside until the 
smith is satisfied that it will stand the high pressure and heat which it will be subjected 
to. The mould, with these coatings of clay will be about a foot and a half long and 
one foot thick. It is then heated and the wax ring inside is drained out completely. 
Now the m^ould has assumed its final form. The smith then places at the open end of 
the jet, “Anthrakkof >” a crucible with an opening at the bottom, which serves the purpose 
of both the crucible and the funnel. 

46. The alloy is purified by a process which, for its scientific skill and simplicity, 
will elicit the admiration even of the modern metallurgist. The copper and tin of the 
required proportions are melted together in a crucible and the molten mass is slowly poured 
into a bamboo or wooden cylinder filled with rice bran. The hot liquid cheurs the 
bran as it passes through and solidifies into a rod. The impurities in the alloy disappear 
during the carbonization of the bran. The rod is again melted, and the process of 
purification repeated four or five times, until the rod looks as bright as a glass tube 
filled with mercury. 

The purified alloy is then broken up and put into the crucible attached to the mould 
and is covered with clay, and the mould is heated over a fire. Coconut shell and paddy 
husk are the fuel used, perhaps because the calorific value of these is higher than that of 
other fuels available in the locality. By about eight hours’ continuous heating the alloy 
will melt completely and find its way into the inside of the mould. The smiths know 
by experience the time when the fire should be put out and then earth is thrown over 
die oven and the mould, and the fire is extinguished. In this condition the mould is left 
undisturbed for two or three days and allowed to cool. Afterwards it is taken out 
and the layers of burnt clay are removed carefully from the mirror plate. 
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47- The plate which, as has already been observed. Is even more brittle than glass 
of the same thickness, has to be polished. The polish used consists of a paste made oi rice 
bran and the oil extracted from the seed of laurel (Calophyllum inophyllum) or maroti 
(Hydnocarpus Wighiiana). The greatest skill and the utmost patience are required in 
polishing the plate. It is by the process of polishing that the crude plate is converted into 
the mirror. Polishing is always done in one direction only, and never either in the oppo- 
site or any other direction. The mirror thus obtained is fixed on an artistically engraved 
brass frame with a mixture of lac and wax. 

48. It can easily be inferred from the description given above of the processes that the 
cost of the materials is small compcured with that of the highly skilled labour required to make 
the mirror. The clay is brought and prepared by women who are assisted by their children. 
The master-craftsman prepares the mould, the alloy and the wax, does the casting and 
polishing, and in fact every item of work requiring skill. The making of a mirror involves 
the hard work of a whole family for four or five days, if nothing untoward happens. The 
chance of breakages are many and a smith will consider himself lucky if out of ten mirrors 
he makes he gets at least four intact. Labour is provided by the whole family and the only 
expense to be incurred in cash is the cost of the fuel and the metals which will not exceed 
two rupees for a mirror of ordinary size. Mirrors are sold at Rs. 2/14 per unit of three- 
fourths of a square inch up to the size of six inches by four inches, and at Rs. 5 per unit 
beyond that size up to the maximum size of twelve inches by nine inches. At these rates 
the price of an ordinary hand mirror will be about Rs. 1 5. 

Being shut out from the rest of India by the Western Ghats, Travancore remained 
for a long time unaffected by the modernizing forces at work elsewhere in India and con- 
tinued to preserve and cherish her old traditions and ancient customs and institutions. But 
these forces have now crossed the Ghats and effected radical changes in the habits and 
customs of the people of Kerala. Their tastes are changing rapidly. Cheap articles and 
glittering trifles produced in the factories in the West are usurping the place of the more 
substantial indigenous goods. No doubt, it is an economic waste to buy a hand mirror 
for Rs. 1 5 when one which will serve the purpose equally well can be had for a fraction 
of the amount. It may be that the purchasing power of the Travancoreans has appreciably 
gone down and that they can but ill afford to pay for art. But even the well-to-do 
who can really be the patrons of art, would rather go in for a costly mantle-piece or a 
flower vase imported from foreign countries than buy the local Aranmula metal-mirror. But 
times are changing and signs are visible at present of a desire on the part of the people of 
India for the revival and development of indigenous arts and crafts. However strong this 
desire be and whatever be the steps taken to accomplish it, the demand that can be created 
locally for articles like the Aranmula mirror can only be very limited. TLere is, 
however, a wide market for it in foreign countries. What is wanted is organization — 
organization not only in its production, but also in its marketing. The existence of the 
industry must be advertised through exhibitions and fairs in different parts of the world. 
In countries like America, there are philatelists and curio collectors who will give any- 
thing for a rare postage stamp or a rare specimen of art. It is to such people that we have 
to introduce our metal-mirror. In the present stage of our economic and industrial develop- 
ment, the Slate should take the initiative in this matter and shoulder the responsibility for 
some time to come. The Department of Industries should, in the first instance, keep 
stock of these mirrors and send them to foreign exhibitions. It should secure orders and 
pass them on to the workmen, and see that the orders are executed correctly and promptly. 
In fact the department should act for the time being as an intermediary between the 
producer and the purchaser. The Indian Famine Commission of 1877 have observed: — 
“To whatever extent it is possible, the Government should give assistance to the 
development of industry in a legitimate manner and without interfermg with the free action 
of the general trading community, it being recognized that every new opening thus created 
attracts labour which would otherwise be employed to comparatively little purpose on the 
land, and thus set up a new bulwark against the total prostration of the labour market.” 
It is only in this way that we will be able to keep alive the beautiful indigenous 
arts and crafts and hand them down to posterity. 
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lY. The Steel Industry 

49. Like muslin weaving, bell-metal casting and other important cottage industries, Introductory, 
the steel industry also flourished in India in early times. The Iron Pillar at Delhi, the 
manufacture of which would not have been possible even in up-to-date foundries in Europe 

till a few years ago, and other specimens of the work of art in steel still existing in many 
parts of India, point to the advancement the industry made in the country in bygone days; 
but it began to decline after the Bessemer process of smelting iron ores was invented and 
adopted in Europe and the factory-made articles were imported into India. 

Travancore had also her own steel industry; both the smelting of iron ores and the 
manufacture of steel articles were being carried on here. There is evidence to show 
that swords, lances, cutlery, agricultural implements, and even cannons and balls, were 
manufactured in the country. Before the reign of Marlanda Varma Maharajah, the founder 
of modern Travancore, (1 729-1 758 A. D.), the country was divided into a number of 
small feudatory States, each having its own rulo". These rulers maintained a militia of 
Nayars and constantly waged war against one another. The soldiers were armed with 
swords, lances, cutlasses and guns, all made locally. Each State manufactured its own 
arms and implements. Even to-day vestiges of this ancient industry are seen in well-to-do 
Nayar houses in the shape of swords, lances and other weapons preserved as heirlooms. 

A ssunple of iron ore and an axe made of the iron smelted out of the ore are exhibited in 
the State Museum at Trivandrum. The label shows that they were obtained from a place 
called Vattiyurkavu, a village not far from Trivandrum. This place was once noted for 
its steel industry, but the present generation neither know the processes, nor could they give 
any information as to when the industry flourished. 

Another place vsdiere the industry was being carried on is Marungur, a village about 
five miles east cf Suchindram in South Travancore. It was in existence there till about 
sixty years ago and there are some old men still living who remember to have seen in their 
boyhood the smelting of the ore and the manufacture of' agricultural implements. The 
information given below has been gathered from them. 

50. Iron ore was collected from deep pits dug on the slopes of the hill called PFeparation 
Paroalhamala. Even now there exist some pits containing the ore mixed with earth. 

The crude ore was washed with water to separate it from clayey earth and was then dried 
and winnowed to remove the grit. 

51. A cylindrical kiln, four to five feet in height and three feet in diameter with a Smelting the 
wall two feet thick, was made with clay, and pieces of broken tiles were stuck to the 

outside of the wall to strengthen it. TTie kiln was provided with two openings at the base, 
one for the molten metal to flow out into an adjoining pit and the other for air to be blown 
in by bellows. The kiln was filled up with alternate layers of wood charcoal and the ore, 
each charcoal layer being as much as one foot thick and only a handful of the ore being 
spread over it in a very thin layer. The bottom layer of charcoal was then lighted and 
air blown in by the bellows. TTiis was generally done at night. After five to six hours 
die molten metal would begin to flow out and in another three hours the process would be 
completed. After the metal which collected in the pit solidified into a block, it was 
removed from there and further cooled in the air. 

52. Marungur, where the smelting of iron ore was being carried on, was in those Manufacture 
days a prosperous village of blacksmiths. They made all the agricultural implements and arti^s. 
weapons required for the local people out of the steel prepared in the indigenous foundries. 

Even now the blacksmiths are there, but they are making the implements out of imported 
steel. The most difficult process in the manufacture of steel articles is that of tempering, 
by which different grades of hardness are obtained. The article to be tempered is heated in 
a furnace until it becomes red-hot. The degree to which it should be heated depends upon 
the nature of tempering required. Local blacbmiths decide it from the glowing colour of 
the red-hot article which they know by experience. When the article has been heated to the 
proper degree, it is taken out of the furnace with a pair of tongs and one end of it is dipped 
in cold water and kept there until the whole article is cooled down to the required degree. 

TTie smiths know this from the change in the colour of the steel. The whole article is 
then immersed in cold water suddenly and taken out immediately or after some time 
according to the nature of tempering required. Delicate and costly articles like thin sword 
blades are tempered by dipping the ends first in water and then immersing the whole article 
in thick oils, such as castor and sesame oils. Tempering the steel is a special art calling 
fw great skill and practice on the part of the workmen. There still live a few smiths who 
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have acquired the skill from their ancestors and are adepts in tempering even the finest of 
blades. There is a family of blacksmiths at Kattuvalli in Mavelikara 1 aluk and another 
at Varkala who are able to make razors, scissors, surgical instruments and other delicate 
instruments which will compare favourably with the machine-made articles inerted from 
Western countries. 


Y. Screw-pine Mat Weaving 


53. The weaving of mats, bags, cushions, etc., out of screw-pine leaves is one of 
the oldest cottage industries of the State, and almost all varieties of these goods were once 
indispensable to an ordinary household in Travancore. Before the introduction of chairs, 
rugs, jamkals, bags, and mattresses, suitable substitutes made of the screw-pine leaves were 
meeting the local requirements, and even to-day these articles are being used to some extent 
in Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. 


54. The screw-pine plant grows best in Central Travancore, Sherthala and Vaikoir,. 
where the soil is a loose sandy loam. There^are three varieties of it : — 

One is known as Kadak^itha or Penkaitha (Pemale screw-pine). It grows to a 
height of two to three feet and has narrow leaves of light green colour about three feet in 
length. Its leaves can easily be bleached and dyed. This variety is largely found in 
Central Travancore, especially at Thalava and its vicinity where fine screw-pine mats are 
woven. It is also found abundantly in Ampalapula and Sherthala, but there its leaves are 
not used for weaving mats, because they are thick and cannot be bleached. 

TTie second variety is known as Ankailha (Male screw-pine). It grows much 
taller than the first variety and has a pithy stem. It throws out aerial roots which are used 
for making baskets and palm umbrellas. The leaves are thick, are of a dark green colour 
and are about four to six feet long. They cannot be bleached. This variety grows 
generally on the banks of lagoons and tidal rivers. They are mainly used for making large 
trough mats for drying grains. 


The third variety of screw-pine is known as Pukailha. It grows to a height of 
twelve to fifteen feet. The leaves are not generally used for making mats. The calyx 
covering the flower has a sweet smell and the women wear it on their hair. 

55. After removing the thorns the leaves are rolled up like a tape and boiled in 
water. For making costly mats it is said that the leaves are boiled in milk to impcu-t to 
them the necessary white colour and gloss. After boiling they are dried in the sun, taking 
peurticular care that they are not over-dried lest they become brittle. 

56. ‘ Dressing’ means the splitting of the leaves into narrow strips. TTe width of 
the strips will vary according to the fineness of the mat required. For ordinary mats the 
strips will be from one-eighth to one-tenth of an inch broad. The implement used in 
splitting the leaves is a bamboo splinter, about four inches long, shaped like a paper-cutter. 
For making very narrow strips for weaving fine mats, a small splitting frame is used. It is 
a rectangular frame two inches by one inch, made of bamboo sticks with coir fibres fixed 
across it, the space between two consecutive fibres being the same as the width of the 
strips required. 



Leaves are peiled through this (rair.e. when the coir fibres cut them into small strip, 
like a battery of circular saws cutting a plank into thin reapers. 
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57. The dyed leaves are used only for making the borders of mats, or for working Dyeing the 
in ornamental designs. Usually it is the pink colour that is used. The roots of the plant 

called “ CAappanga/n ” (Caesalpinia Sappan) and the tender leaves of another plant 
called “ Kasavu ” {Medenilla edule) ate boiled together in water for about half an hour and 
then the prepared screw-pine leaves are immersed in it, and again boiled fcM* about one or 
two hours. The leaves will then have acquired an agreeable pink colour. The depth 
of the shade will depend upon the time taken for boiling. The leaves are then 
taken out and dried in the sun. After the introduction of aniline dyes, several other 
colours, such as green, blue, rose, etc., are also used. 

58. The orJy implement used by the weavers is what is locally called “ Poltakolu'' 

This is a bamboo splinter, about four inches long, shaped like a paper-cutter, to straighten 
the longitudinal sides of the strip which curl up while drying. For weaving very fine mats 
the workers use tfieir thumb nails to do this work. Fine bleached mats are woven diagonally. 

Two strips are straightened and held together under the toe of the weaver, and two other strips 
are then inserted crosswise interlacing the first two. Again anotho’ strand is placed length- 
wise and one more is inserted crosswise, imterlacing the straight strip as in an ordinary 
weave. Thus a fresh strip is inserted lengthwise and crosswise alternately until the required 
dimensions are obtained. 


For weaving coarse mats, the unbleached leaves of A nkaitha are used. The 
weave is “ plain. ” Several strips are placed in pcurallel lines and the cross strips are 
then insert^ until one side of the long edge of the mat is completed. Weaving is 
continued until the required width is reached, and then the edges are bound by interlacing. 


59. The fine varieties of mats are made in two separate pieces ; one is placed over Edging, 
the other and the two are edged together. The sides of the pieces are first cut evenly and 
then edged with thin strands of screw-pine leaves dyed red. 


60. 

below. 


The industry is declining and the chief causes of the decline are summarised Causes of 

decline of the 


(i) Absence of transport facilities in localities where the industry is carried on. 

(ii) The existence of a large number of middlemen who swallow the major 
portion of the profits. 

(iii) The importation of cheaper and more attractive and handy articles like 
jamkals, carpets, printed mats, rugs, and the consequent decrease in demand 
for screw-pine articles. 

(iv) The change in the taste of the public. Modern articles of furniture have 
replaced the time-honoured screw-pine mats and cushions. Till about fifty 
years ago they were used in almost all public offices of the State instead^of 
chairs and benches. 


industry. 


(v) Lack of organization among the producers and the traders. 

61. Now that the taste of the people has changed, the only means of developing the Scope for the 
industry is to manufacture articles suited to the new taste for local consumption and for 
export to foreign countries. Hats, belts, writing pads, cigarette cases, vanity boxes, * 

marketing bags, etc., could be made out of screw-pine leaves. Java, Indo-China, China 
and Japan are making these articles and exporting them to Western countries. Hats 
and bags to the value of several lakhs of rupees are exported from Java alone eva^y year. 

TTiere is no reason why such a thriving industry could not be established here also. Raw 
material is available and there is plenty of cheap labour. The only thing required is to 
teach the people the proper methods of making articles suited to modern taste and to 
(Vganize the industry both as regards the production and the marketing of the finished 
goods. 


YL Wood Seasoning 

62. Seasoning of light and soft woods is an ancient industry in Central Travancore, 
which is fast dying out. Boxes made of soft woods are ordinarily used for carrying the 
theatrical equipment of pantomimic players. To improve the keeping quality and prevent 
insect attacb the wood out of which the boxes are made is seasoned by a special jM-ocess. 
^xes made of unseasoned wood will not last for more ffian a year or two ; but if made of 
seasoned wood they will last for several years. It is said that there are boxes more than a 
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hundred years old, still in good condition. The process of seasoning, though simple, is 
ingenious. The gummy juice of the fruit of Diospyros emhryopteris is squeezed out and 
strained through a cloth, and a small quantity of copper sulphate is dissolved in it. The 
planks which have been previously sawn to the required thickness, usually a quarter to 
half an inch, are coated with this solution and dried in the sun. Generally two or three 
coatings are given and after each coating the planks are dried. Boxes are made of these 
planks in a rectangular shape with a convex top. Nails are not used in fastening the planks. 
Joints are dovetailed and made firm by the application of copper sulphate solution in the 
above-mentioned juice. 

63. The outside and inside of the box are then covered with specially prepared 
cloth. The juice of the same fruit is mixed with the bran of unboiled rice and made into 
a paste. Saffron or antimony sulphide is added to the paste to give it a yellow or red 
colour. The paste thus prepared is smeared on a piece of cambric cloth and with it the 
outer and inner sides of the box are completely covered. After the gum has dried the 
box is fitted with hinges, corner plates and lock, all made of copper or brass, but never of 
iron. The box is now ready for use. 

Boxes of this kind are not much in demand at present, firstly because cheap steel 
trunks are flooding the market, and secondly because local carpenters do not change the 
old stereotyped pattern and make boxes of the shape and size suited to modern tastes and 
requirements. 


VII. Palm-leaf Umbrella Making 

64. Before the introduction of umbrellas from the West the local drnnand used to 
be met entirely by indigenous palm-leaf umbrellas. Even to-daj, only these umbrellas are 
being used in religious processions in which Royalties take part, gosha women of the 
Namputiri and other communities use them as a sort of purdah when they go out of their 
houses, and in country parts many people, particularly the farmers and field labourers, 
ordinarily use them. 

Different types of umbrellas are made for different purposes. Those used by 
the labourers have no handles, but are only provided with caps at the centre of the inside 
so that they can be placed on the head. They look like Siamese hats. The type of 
umbrella commonly used has a handle, three to four feet long. The umbrellas us^ in 
temples have handles, about ten to fifteen feet in length, so that they may be held over the 
idol placed on elephant’s back when taken in procession. A rare type is one used by 
gosha women. It is very broad, about five to six feet in diameter, and is provided with a 
short handle. 

65. The process of making these umbrellas is quite simple. It is a specialty of a 
class of people called Kaniyans who are also the indigenous astrologers and physicians. 

The handle is made of a straight hard bamboo stick. Holes are made round the 
thicker end of the stick, and the mid ribs of the sago-palm leaves, after they have been 
cleaned, dried and polished, are inserted radially into these holes and are kept in position 
by tying ffiem to a ring made of the same mid ribs. TTiis is the frame-wcffk of the umbrella. 
The fan-like leaves of the sago-palm are prepared by removing the stalk and mid ribs and 
by clipping off the tapering ends. They are dried in the sun and soaked in water just 
befcwe they are required for use, to make them pliable. TTe frame work is covered by 
two or more layers of these prepared leaves and they are fastened to it by pins made erf 
the mid ribs (rf the same palm leaf. The umbrella is then dried in the sun until it assumes 
a li^t khaki colour. 

66. Palm-leaf umbrellas are going out of fashion because of the inconvenience in 
handling them. They could not be folded like the umbrellas made of cloth and the local 
industry is, therefore, dying out. It could, however, be revived if new uses could be found 
for them. Recently the traffic constables on duty at road junctions in the town of Trivan- 
drum have been supplied with these umbrellas of a fairly large size, mounted on stands, so 
that they can stemd under them, protected from the sun and the rain. If this system is 
introduced throu^out the State some demand will be created for these umbrellas. Again, 
if the pattern could be altered so as to make tlrese umbrellas compact and foldable, the 
difficulty of lumdling them would be removed and they could then be expxxrted to Western 
countries wha-e they would replace the costly sun shades now used at bathing places and 
health r^orts. These are the only means to create a demand for this article and save an 
ancient indigenous cottage industry. 
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YIII. Preparation of Coconut Jaggery 

67. Jaggery is one of the many products of the coconut palm which grows luxuriantly introdnctory^ 
in TravancOTe and which gives the country its beauty and wealth. Copra, coconut oil and 

coir yaum which are the other chief products of this palm owe their importance to foreign 
demand. They form the bulk of the export trade of the country. But jaggery is an article 
of local consumption. Coconut jaggery is the unrefined sugar manufactured from the sweet 
juice drawn from the flower shoot of the coconut palm. It is usually sold in cakes, 
resembling a segment of a sphere and weighing ordinarily about two ounces each. 

The manufacture of coconut jaggery is now confined to three loceJities in 
Travancore, namely, Tanni (near Paravur) in Quilon Taluk, Elukone in Kottarakkara 
Taluk and Parur in North Travancore. There are altogether only about fifty families 
engaged in this industry at present. 

The main uses of coconut jaggery are for making sweets and for condimenting 
tobacco. On a limited scale it is still largely in demand m the neighbourhood of the 
localities where it is made, chiefly by the Muslims for preparing sweets for their 
festivals. There was a time when molasses (Sarkara) prepared from sugarcane in North 
Travancore, coconut jaggery made in Central Travancore, and palmyra jaggery made in 
South Travancore, were universally used by the people of this country instead of refined 
sugar. Unfortunately, statistics of the quantity of sugar imported into Travancore years 
ago are not available, but there is no doubt that the requirements of the people in those 
days wo’e met chiefly by the local products. 

68. The manufacture of jaggery used to be entirely in the hands of the Ilavas who Processes of 
from time immemorial have been intimately connected with the growing of the coconut palm 

as well as with the industries connected with its produce. There are three processes 
in the manufacture of coconut jaggery, namely, tapping and drawing of sweet toddy from 
the palm, boiling of the sweet toddy, and mouldmg of jaggery cakes. Each of these is 
an art in itself, though the latter two are comparatively simple. These processes are kept 
more or less as family secrets. 

69. It is not possible to say with any degree of definiteness when tapping for toddy Tapping, 
was introduced here. It is at least as old as the drink habit of the people. The Ilavas 

are the class of people who have been carrying on this profession from very early times. 

Tapping is a somewhat complicated process requiring great skill and practice on the part of 
the tapper. The time for tapping is when the flower shoot of the coconut palm is tender. 

At this stage the sheath is gently tapped in the morning, noon and evening for four to six 
days from top to bottom in a spiral direction, and never in the reverse direction. Special 
care is taken not to reduce the flower-buds inside the sheath to a pulpy condition, in which 
■ case the shoot becomes useless. 



In the process of tappmg, the thickly packed buds inside the sheath get loosened, 
a certain amount of heat is geno'ated and the flow of the juice is stimulated. After tapping 
iar five to ten minutes, according to the size of the shoot, it is lied up at three or four 
{daces by the leafl^ of the coconut frond, to prevent the sheafli from bursting open, either 
due to the {M'essure of the juice inside or the heat of the sun. After four or five da)rs the 

5 R 
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tip of the shoot is cut flat and besmeared with perpared clay. In two to five days more, . 
the toddy begins to ooze out. The tapper knows the appropriate time, but the appearance 
of bees, gnats, and flies hovering round the cut portion of the shoot and the soitf 
smell of alcohol are the surest indications of the exudation of toddy. The tapper then 
places an earthen pot on the shoot and provides a duct made of the leaflet of the coconut 
frond for the flow of the juice into the pot. Even after the juice has begun to ooze out, the 
shoot has to be cut afresh every morning, noon and evening and smeared with fresh day, 
which not only assists the capillary action and draws up the toddy, but also prevents the 
shoot from drying up. 



70. The implements required for tapping are : — 

( 1 ) A tapping bone. 

(2) The tapper’s knife. 

(3) Two brushes. 

(4) A bamboo tube containing powdered rock for sharpening the knife. 

(5) An earthen pot to gather the toddy from the shoot. 

(6) Another light vessel made of the leaf-sheath of the areca-palm or any 

other light material to collect the toddy as the tapper moves from 
tree to tree. 


The tapping bone is about twelve to sixteen inches in length and about two inches 
in diameter. It is usually the fore-arm bone of either the bison or the sambur that is used 
In exceptionally rare cases, sticks of hard and heavy wood, such as the heart-wood of 
tamarind or ebony tree, are also used. Traders in touch with the hill districts bring the 
bones from the forest and sell them to the tappers. They are first cleaned and cured and 
the cleaned marrow hole is filled with an oil, the preparation of which is a specialty known 
only to a few people even among the tappers. A unit of oil contains 


4 ozs. of cow’s ghee, 

1 oz. of pig’s fat, 
j oz. of peacock’s fat and, 

1 oz. of coconut oil prepared by the boiling process. 


This mixture is boiled over a slow fire till it turns brown, “the colour of the 
cobra’s eye,” to put it in the tapper’s language. Much superstitious veneration is attached 
to this oil and it is still regarded as a sacred thing. The object of filling such a heavy oil 
in the bone appears to be to improve its keeping quality and to produce a lubricating effect 
in the course of tapping, when tiny particles of the oil may ooze out through the pores of 
the bone. In the case of wooden tapping sticks, holes are bored in the centre and filled 
with oil. Whatever may be the scientific effect of the oil on the tapping, it is a firm con- 
viction of the tappers that without it toddy could not be drawn out fully and the flower 
shoot would wither up. Once a month the oil in the bone is changed. 


The tapir’s knife wWch reaembles ihe batcher’s chopping knife in shape, is 
about SIX mches long and four inches broad and has a short handle Tbp ^ j 

of ten.p«ed steel and is very slwp. ft is with this knife that the fl;wer shoot h cut ""Is 
only a tiny portion of the shoot (about two m.m. thick) has to be sliced off every time 21 
knife must be very sharp. It must be sharpened after every time it is used, and Tor this ^ 
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pwpose the tapper carries with him some rock powder. The stalk of the coconut frond is 
his whetting stone and he does the sharpening when he is at the top of the tree just before 
he begins his operations. 

Ciay for smearing on the cut surface is prepared by grinding it and sometimes 
even by sedimenting it to remove all grit. Great care is taken to keep it wet always. TTie 
tapper carries a small quantity of it in a clean coconut shell which forms part of his kit. 

Brushes are made of the stalks of the coconut frond. Two of them are generally 
required, one for smearing the clay on the shoot, and the other for smearing the lime in 
the pot in which the toddy is collected. The object of smearing lime is to prevent the 
fomentation of the juice. 

71. After the toddy is drawn it is boiled and allowed to cool, when all the Boiling and 
suspended particles settle down. The clear liquid is decanted into another vessel and 

the sediment is thrown away. In this condition the liquid is non- intoxicating and is an 
excellent beverage, sweet and pleasant smelling, known locally as “ Al^l^dni. ” It is from 
this liquid that jaggery is manufactured. For this purpose it is further boiled in large 
earthen pots over a slow fire, until the liquid becomes viscous, something like honey. 

At this stage, it is known as “Pdm” and is used for preparing sweets, pudding, etc. 

Pdni is a delicacy especially at Syrian Christian feasts. 

The pdni is further boiled down until it assumes the form of treacle, and then 
it is poured into small moulds made of coconut shell. The time when the substance is 
ripe for moulding is best known to the housewives who prepare the jaggery. If too early 
it will not form a mould, and if too late it will become too hard. The arrangement for 
moulding the cake is very simple, though primitive, but is singularly natural and practical. 

The upper half of the coconut shell which contains the ‘ eye ’ through which the embryo 
sprouts, is used for making the mould. The ‘ eye ’ is bored through and temporarily 
closed with dry leaves. The treacle-like jaggery is poured into the shell and when it 
has cooled and solidified, it is pushed out by pressing it through the hole. 

72. The industry, as already stated, is carried on by the Ilavas. The male The economic 
members of the family tap the palms and collect the toddy, and their womenfolk, assisted 

by the children, convert it into akkoni, pdni and jaggery. *“ 

The tapper’s kit and the utensils for preparing jaggery are all the equipment 
required for this industry. The tapper’s bone and knife are the only things which cost 
some money, say about Rs, 10 at the most, and all told the whole investment will 
not exceed Rs. 15. What is most important is that every member of the family 
contributes his or her share of the labour required. Tlie only article of value required 
for the manufacture is the fuel. But one who lives in the midst of coconut palms can 
get enough fuel almost for nothing. The dried sheaths, stalks and fronds of the 
palm and the coconut husk are excellent fuel for the manufacture of jaggery. If these 
are found insufficient or unobtainable, the boys and girls will collect in a couple of hours 
as much dry leaves as may be needed for the fuel. Conditions, however, are rapidly 
changing and every article has now to be paid for. Hence the cost of fuel has also 
to be taken into account in calculating the cost of manufacture. 

A tapper will tap fifteen palms in a day and for these the owner of the pialms 
has to be paid a rent of Rs. 20 per mensem. On an average a palm will yield nearly 
eight ounces of sweet toddy per day from which half a pound of jaggery can be manu- 
factured. On this basis, a man tapping fifteen palms for sweet toddy will be able to 
produce 225 pounds of jaggery per month which at the present price would fetch about 
Rs, 48. If the rent paid to the owner is deducted from this amount, the tapper is left 
with a balance of Rs. 28 which is the monthly income for his and his family’s labour. 

No information is available as to the exact quantity of jaggery produced in the 
country. What is produced is partly consumed locally and partly exported. The jaggery- 
manufactured by each fcimily is sold either to the consumers directly or to petty shop- 
keepers in the vicinity in exchange for their daily necessaries of rice, oil and condiments. 

The sale of jaggery cannot be said to suffer from the interference of a multiplicity of 
middlemen. The demand for it is limited and correspondingly also is its 
production. But the trade suffers from other causes also. It has, however, to be noted 
that the fM'oducers, being mostly illiterate and unambitious, are content to sell their product 
in the nearest locality at a price which is governed more by custom. This is seen from 
the fact tiat, however much the price of sugar or other substitutes may vary, the price of 
coconut ]3§86ty remains almost stationary. 
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^ejprMent 73 industry has declined and its present condition is far from satisfactory, 

tteindMtoy. At Tanni there are now only twelve families engaged in this industry as part-time 
occupation and they are the descendants of the families who settled in the estate of the 
late Mr. Rama Rao, Dewan of Travancore, six decades ago. Other tappers in the 
locality who were carrying on this industry till about two years ago gave it up and took 
to the more lucrative business of tapping for fermented toddy, for which they are paid 
monthly wages of Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 by toddy-shop contractors. At Elukone and 
Parur also the jaggery industry is declining, while the fermented toddy industry is 
flourishing. 

As has already been pointed out many of the indigenous sweets in TravMcore 
were, and are to a great extent still, made with molasses or jaggery, but they are being 
steadily ousted by cheap Imported sugar. In 1921-1930 Travancore imported 148,757 
cwts. of sugar to the value of Rs. 21,78,401. The price of jaggery at {Xesent is three 
and a half annas per pound which is higher than that of sugar, and it cannot, therefore, 
compete successfully with the latter. 

Rapid changes are taking place in the habits and tastes of the people. Coffee 
and tea have become household beverages, many of the preparations in which jaggery 
is used are slowly going out of fashion, and sweets prepared with refined sugar are taking 
their place. Some people also consider it beneath their dignity to use jaggery and even 
seem to detest its flavour. It is as much the change in the taste of the people as the 
competition of cheap imported sugar that has affected the local coconut jaggery industry 
and contributed to its decline. 

Education, if it is to have beneficial effects upon society, must become universal 
and practical. As at present imparted, it makes the youth look down upon manual labour 
and detest the profession of his parents. The social changes which are being brought 
about by the present system of education have resulted in the dislocation of the ta{^iag 
industry. The situation has been further aggravated by the propaganda carried on 
against tapping by prohibitionists. The teachings of Sri Narayana Guru Swami, the 
greatest social and spiritual leader of modem times in Travancore, have stirred up the 
Ilava community and made them feel that tappmg for toddy is a great social evil. These 
i^uences have, therefore, turned many away from this profession. Unfortunately, tapping 
for sweet toddy has also suffered in this movement. 

Tapping, however, is still being continued for the preparation of fermented 
toddy and arrack. The contractors who carry on this trade pay the tappers handsome 
wages and the latter have not to bother about the irksome business of obtaining licenses 
from the Excise Department. Tapping for fermented toddy is more remunerative and less 
troublesome than tapping for sweet toddy. This is another cause that has contributed to 
the decline of the jaggery industry. 

Revival of the 74. In view of the fact that the industry is not pa^g, the tastes of the people have 
industry. changed, and consequently the demand for the product is limited, is it possible to revive 

the industry ? Though there is only a limited market for jaggery in its present form, it is 
possible to create a large demand for it by placing it in the market in forms suited to modern 
tastes and requirements of the pieople. Jaggery converted into caramels, sprucely trimmed 
and well dressed, will find a sale in fashionable circles. If jaggery as such cannot complete 
with sugar, in the form of ccuramds it certainly can with caramels imported from outside. 
What has to be done for the rejuvenation of the industry is to organize it on modern lines 
and place the article in the market in suitable forms. TTiis can best be done through 
co-operative organization. 


IX. Preparation of Palmyra Sugar-candy 

Introductory. 75. The pialmyra sugar-candy is the brown crystallized sugar of the sweet juice of 

the flower shoot of the pialmyra palm, much in demand for preparing sweet foods lor children 
and Ayurvedic drugs. It is generally believed that it has none of the defects of refined 
cane or beet-root sugar, amd that, on the other hand, it has excepitional cooling propierties. 
It is largely used in the diet of small-pxix patients. The manufacture of sugar-candy, locally 
known as “Panam-kolkandu" was once a flourishing industry in South Travancore, espieci- 
ally in Agasthiswaram and Rajakkamangalam, but is now practically extinct. It is still being 
carried on in the adjoining Tinnevdly District, and Travancore obtains its supplies from 
there. 
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Sugar-candy ia manufactured from the sweet toddy of the palmyra palm. TTie 
js'ocess of the extraction of toddy is slightly different from that of the coconut toddy. TTie 
palmyra palm flower shoot is harder than that of the coconut paJm and the juice has to be 
squeezed out of it by wooden clamps. In all other respects the method of extracting sweet 
toddy from the palmyra palm and the coconut palm is practically the same. 

76. Three kinds of clamps or squeezers, as shown in the picture below, are generally Tapping, 
used. The smallest of these marked (a) is used first and then either of the two, of which 
one marked (b) is used on the female palm and the other marked (c) on the male palm. 

The knife used in slicing off the flower shoot resembles the pruning knife with a curved 
beak. 



77. Toddy is first boiled, and when it reaches a certain stage it becomes a thick 
viscous brown liquid. This is called "Padini”. The sugar in the sweet toddy or in the 
padini is not crystallizable. The stage at which boiled sweet toddy will form crystals is 
when it obtains the viscosity of the ordinary syrup. Then it, is poured into new earthen 
pots, and an indigenous plant known by the name of Sivandr Korandi {Indigofera 
aspalalhoidai) is placed in the liquid to serve as a nucleus for the formation of crystals. 
It is intoresting to note that, without putting this shrub into the liquid, the crystals will not 
be formed, however long it may be kept. The plant also prevents the fermentation of the 
liquid. It was in places, such as Rajakkamangalam, Agasthiswaram, etc., where the plant 
thrives well, that the manufacture of palmyra sugar-candy was being carried on. It is 
remarkable that the people, though uneducated in the modern sense, knew the principle of 
crystallization. Generally, the manufacturers, whose dwellings are only small huts with no 
storage room or cellar, bury the pots with their contents in the ground for keeping them 
undisturbed. ' In the course of five to six months crystals will be formed round the plant. 
They are then shaken down, gathered, washed in sweet toddy, dried in the sun, and packed 


in eeurthen pots. 

78. Various causes have contributed to the decline of this industry. First and Causes of 
foremost, the demand for palmyra sugar-candy is very limited. Though it fetches a higher fnduTtry.^ **** 
{M’ice than palmyra jaggery, the manufacturer is not sure of the market, and, on the other 
hand, jaggery is so much in demand both in and outside Travancore that there is no difficulty 
in selling any quantity of it. 

Secondly, the formation of crystals takes five to six months, and the poor labourer 
who, in the large majority of cases, lives a hand to mouth life, cannot afford to wait for 
such a long period for a return for his labour. The remedy for this difficulty lies in 
organizing a co-operative marketing socirfy, which will buy over from him his produce and 
finance him according to necessity. 

A third reason is that in South Travancore where there are facilities for the 
manufacture of sugar-candy and where it was being carried on formerly, wages of labourers 
have increased and the labourers find it more remunerative to work in the salt-pans at 
Th^arakulam and other places than to engage themselves in the manufacture of 
sugar-candy. 

The fore-going are the principal causes that have contributed to the decadence 
of this cottage industry. Apart from helping the small group of manufacturers who still 
follow the profession as a part-time employment by organizing the co-operative marketing 
of their product, it seems futile to attempt the develo{Mnent of tfiis industry on 


an 


extensive scale. 




APPENDIX IV 


Scope of 
enquiry. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

I. Introduction 

the The question o{ conducting an economic survey of the State his been engaging 

the attention of the Government of Travancore for some years past. It was first con- 
sidered as early as in 1905, In 1907 the Government decided to make a beginning by 
conducting an industrial survey ot the Southern Division of the State, but subsequently 
the proposal was dropped. In the years 1917-1918 Dr. S. G. Barker, the then Director 
of Industries, made a general industrial survey of the State and published a report. TTie 
problem of the economic survey was, however, left untouched; but it continued to be pressed 
upon the attention of Government by the members of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly and 
the Legislative Council. A resolution recommending the appointment of a committee to 
conduct an economic and industrial survey of the State was discussed in the local Legislative 
Council in 1925 and was lost by a narrow majority. In the course of the discussion the 
Government expressed their sympathy with the object of the motion, but did not promise to 
give effect to it immediately on account of the enormous cost required to conduct a reliable 
and comprehensive economic survey. Though the motion in the Council was lost, it was 
not the intention of Government to shelve the question indefinitely. The necessity of 
collecting some statistics which would throw light on the economic condition of the people 
was ever before their mind, and they decided to take the first step in this direction along 
with the population census in 1 93 1 . It was not proposed to undertake an intensive economic 
survey like the village surveys conducted by Dr. Harold Mann in Bombay, by Dr. Gilbert 
Slater in Madras, by Mr. S. Kesava Iyengar in Hyderabad, and by the Board of 
Economic Enquiry in the Punjab. Such a survey could only be undertaken in small 
units by expert economists and has not, therefore, been attempted here. Elsewhere in 
India attempts have been made at times towards the computation of national wealth and 
income, notably by Messrs. Shah and Khambatta in their book called Wealth and 
Taxable Capacity of India. But such computations are only estimations and necessarily 
involve many assumptions. The direct method of ascertaining the wealth and income by 
a census is undoubtedly the most satisfactory method of enquiring into the economic 
condition of a people, provided the persons questioned could be relied upon to furnish 
correct information. This is the method adopted in the present enquiry in Travancore ; 
but being the first of its kind it can certainly not be expected to yield results free from in- 
accuracies and omissions. 

2. The ordinary census operations in all countries have assumed such gigantic 
dimensions that a tendency is visible in most of them to transfer the more important and 
difficult portion of the work to inter-census period. In the United States a permanent 
Bureau of Census attends to this worL In the absence of a bureau or other special 
agency for the collection, compilation and publication of statistics during inter-census periods 
the proposed economic census in Travancore had to be taken along with the population 
census. This arrangement has no doubt saved much expenditure, but it cannot be denied 
that the results have on that account been affected adversely both in quantity and quality. 
Nowhere else in India has a census of wealth been taken so far and there is no material 
for guidance in the task that has been attempted in this State for the first time. In a 
novel venture of this kind many difficulties will naturally crop up, and they could only 
be solved in the future by the experience gained at present. Bearing in mind these defects 
and limitations of the enquiry we shall examine its salient features and try to draw some 
broad and general conclusions therefrom. 

3. .A proper economic survey consists in the analysis and scientific study of the 
methods of production, distribution and consumption of wealth. Such a survey was 
beyond the scope of the present enquiry. It was intended only to ascertain the total wealth, 
income and indebtedness of the earners at the time of the census. The conditions under 
which wealth is produced or consumed, and the causes and consequences of the indebted- 
ness of the people have not been brought under enquiry and will not, therefore, be 
discussed. Even the problem of the distribution of wealth will only be dealt with in a 
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general way. The data collected will also not allow of a detailed examination of the 
economic condition by age, sex or caste. The margin of error in the figures collected is 
discussed at the appropriate places wherever possible. The qualitative aspect of the study 
has been entirely left out of consideration for want of sufficient accurate details, and even 
on the quantitative aspect considerable limitations have had to be imposed for the following 
reasons. Firstly, the accuracy of the figures cannot be vouched for; secondly, it has not 
been possible to adopt an elaborate scheme of tabulation within the limited time available; 
and thirdly, the individual earner and not the family has been taken as the economic unit, 
and information has not been recorded as to the number of dependants of each earner. 


4. We may now briefly consider the nature of the data collected in the enquiry. 
As has been already stated, particulars have been ascertained only as regards the earners. 
An earner is one who actually does work or carries on business whether personally or 
by means of servants, or who lives on house-rent, pension, etc. 


A special schedule was prepared for this enquiry and particulars of each earner 
were reccarded therein by the enumerators at the preliminary counting of the population. 

I The various heads under which data 

were collected are given in the margin. 

Columns 3 to 10 will show the total 

wealth of an individual, columns 1 1 , 
1 2 and 1 3 the extent of land cultivated 
by the owner, the extent leased out 
to tenants and the extent cultivated 
by tenants, columns 1 4 to 1 8 the total 
income, columns 1 9 and 2 0 the annual 
savings or deficit, and columns 21 to 
25 the total debts and the interest 
paid thereon. The totals of columns 
stions I 3 to 1 0 will represent the aggregate 
private wealth of the people. Pro- 
perties owned by the Government, 
such as reserved forests, poramboke 
i lands, unassigned wastes, public insti- 
; tutions, etc., have not been included 
in the enquiry. The quasi-private 
associations, churches, temples, etc., though 
entered in the schedules, have been left out m compilation. Wealth owned by 
foreigners has also been omitted. On the other hand, certain items of wealth, such as 
mortgages and other monetary transactions between individual citizens which are generally 
excluded from the calculation of national wealth, have been taken into account in this 
enquiry. Wealth, as the term is used here, therefore, represents only the private wealth 
which includes ‘ all external, material, transferable (though not transportable) goods 
that have some value in exchange. It does not represent the national wealth which is 
“the aggregate of wealth of the individual citizens of the State as well as the corporate or 
communal wealth represented by such assets as railways and municipal water works.” ' 
This distinction has to be borne in mind when we compare the wealth of Travancore 
calculated from this census with that of the other countries. 


Serial N'». 
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2 
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12 
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211 
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21 
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22 \ 22 
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21 A 2.-. 

other debt, and interest tlicreon 

forms of 

wealth, such as those belonging to 


5. The accuracy of the return will depend mainly on the attitude of the people towards Accuracy of 
the census and the agency employed for enumeration. Even as regards the population return, 

census, it is a well-known fact that though the people generally are accustomed to it, there 
are still persons who display lamentable ignorance of its object and utility. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if the attitude of the general public towards the economic census has 
been cynical and often hostile. Notwithstanding the elaborate propaganda that was 
undertaken in connection with this census, it was not altogether possible to remove 
the misplaced apfM’ehension of the public about the purpose for which the enquiry was 
undertaken. They feared that it was only a preliminary to the imposition of fresh taxes 
or the enhancement of the existing ones like the income-tax. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that the figures relating to income contain no overstatement and probably only under- 
statement. The figures relating to wealth and indebtedness have also to be accepted with 
caution. Many people feared that the information they furnished might be utilized as 
judicial evidence and, therefore, tried to evade the census. The returns have revealed 
the fact that the rich are more averse to disclose their true economic condition than 
4he poor. 


*Itpport of the Indian Econtmic Enquiry Cmnmittee. p. 9. 
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6. The enumerators engaged for the economic census were the same as those 
employed for enumerating the population. They were educated and intelligent men 
selected mostly from among the teachers in vernacular schools. The definitions of units 
are generally more complex and difficult to understand in the economic than in the population 
census. No pains were spared to make the instructions as full and clear as possible. As 
the economic census was taken during the preliminary enumeration of the population, the 
enumerators were able to do the work leisurely and carefully. In the population census, 
only the personal attributes of the enumerated, such as sex, age, caste, etc., have to be 
recorded, whereas the economic census deals mainly with figures representing the money 
valuations of wealth possessed by the people, their income and indebtedness. In making 
these valuations there is the possibility of personal prepossessions vitiating the results of 
calculation. The error due to this cause may, however, be neglipble, because 
over-estimations on the one hand are likely to be counteracted by under-estimations on the 
other. Large figures have great stability and so also the averages derived from them. The 
accidental errors may, therefore, be ignored, but not so the systematic errors. Though we 
are aware of their existence, it is not possible to estimate their volume, and all that we can 
do to minimize the effect of such errors is to make ample allowance for them. 

7. One who is acquainted with the ordinary census operations knows full well that 
the greatest care has to be bestowed upon every stage of the work from start to finish, 
from the preliminary enumeration to the final printing of the figures, if serious absurdities 
are to be avoided. If the counting and classification of a population are difficult tasks, the 
counting of their wealth is even more so. To attain mathematical exactitude in either case 
is practically impossible; but in the economic census which involves more of estimation than 
of counting, the margin of error will certainly be greater than that in the population census. 
In stating the value of his possessions a person could ordinarily make only a rough estimate, 
which might differ from the truth by as much as 1 0 to 20 per cent, even if he were not 
actuated by any false motive to conceal the truth. Omissions are possible, nay even 
unavoidable, especially because the economic census was not continued beyond the stage 
of the preliminary enumeration of the population census, which naturally resulted in the 
exclusion of the floating population. On account of this exclusion and other accidental 
omissions entries have been made in the economic census schedules only about 1,354,000 
persons as against 1 ,477,000 returned as earners in the population census schedules. There 
is thus an omission of 8'3 per cent, of the actual number of earners. Part of this omission 
may be due to the fact that temporarily unemployed persons, such as coolies in estates, 
who were included as earners in the population census were not so included in the economic 
census as there was nothing to be recorded about their Income or wealth at the time of the 
census. This inference gains support from the circumstance that the proportion of 
omissions is the highest in the High Range Division where the population consisted mostly 
of estate coolies and where there was temporary unemployment among them at the time 
of the census on account of the economic depression. Again, in the case of properties 
owned jointly by the members of a family the chief member alone might have been included 
in the economic census, while all the owners might have been shown as earners in the 
population census schedule. These are the main factors which may have contributed to the 
omission of earners from the economic census; but it is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which each of them has operated. The effect of the omission of earners on the calculation 
of total wealth could, however, be eliminated if the omissions were spread uniformly over all 
classes of people. In that case an omission of 8 per cent, of earners will result in the 
omission of 8 per cent, of the total wealth also. But there are reasons to believe that the 
omissions in the present enquiry ware mostly among the labourer classes and females, 
while, on the other hand, understatements were generally among the rich. Errors may 
have also occurred in the transcription and compilation of data. They are unavoidable 
when one has to deal with a mass of figures as in this case. 

8. In view of the many possible sources of errors described above, it has been 
considered inadvisable to convey a false impression of accuracy by the publication of lengthy 
tables giving figures to the last digit. Figures are usually quoted without reference to the 
context from which they are taken and without regard to their limitations. The totals 
obtained have, therefore, been given in round numbers only in the following discussion. 
By this method the treatment of the subject has been simplified considerably without 
unduly increasing the margin of error. It is well to remember in this connection that 
“the primary value of statistics is due to relative rather than to absolute accuracy.” 
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9. At first it was thou^ desirable to classify the figures under each head into Method of 
finely graded frequency groups and ascertain the total number of persons and their wealth, 
income and debt in each group. But when attempted, this work, it was found in actual 
practice, would require considerably longer time than was available. If the enumeration 
had been done on slips instead of on schedules, the procedure could have been simplified 
and time saved in compilation. Further, the returns were not reliable enough for a 
detailed investigation of the economic question by caste, sex or age of the enumerated. 

Such an elaborate treatment was, therefore, abandoned and it was considered sufficient to 
work out the totals of the different items of wealth, income and debt. In regard to 
income alone a grouping was made according to the nature of the occupation. Each item 
of wealth was dealt with singly and no attempt was made to treat of the combinations or 
correlation of the different items. The number of earners and the amount of their wealth, 
income and debt under each head were obtained by actual counting and from the totals of 
these figures the averages were struck. Neither the totals nor the averages would, it must be 
admitted, pve any idea of the distribution of wealth. For the study of this specific 
problem data wtfe collected and tabulated for a sample population selected at random from 
the schedules of a few typical taluks of the State. The particulars recorded in these 
schedules of one in every ten persons were first transferred to slips. * The caste or 
religion to which each person belonged was also ascertained from the population census 
sch^ule aiKl entered on the slips. Data relating to 55,803 persons were thus abstracted 
and swted into frequency groups, from which one could obtain a general idea of the 
distribution of wealth in the different communities. The sample population was divided 
into eight communities, namely. Brahmans including Namputiris, Nayeirs, Ilavas, depressed 
Hindus, other Hindus, Syrian Christians, other Christians, and Muslims, The depressed 
Hindus consisted chiefly of the Pulayan, Parayan, Vetan, Kuravan, and Pallan. This is 
the classification adopted by the Government of Travancore for certain administrative 
purposes. The same classification has been followed in the special enquiry regarding 
fertility and mortality; but it is slightly di^erent from the grouping of the depressed Hindus 
based on social distinctions, which has been adopted in other parts of this Report. 


1 0. The marginal statement shows the distribution of earners by community in the Treatment of 

random sample. The different communities, subject, 
except the Brahmans, are represented more or 
less in proportion to their numerical strength 
and importance. The schedules of the towns 
have not been included in the selection of the 
random sample, and Brahmans being found 
mostly in towns the exclusion of town schedules 
has naturally resulted in the omission of a large 
fWoportion of this caste from the sample. 

In discussing each item of wealth the whole 
Slate has been treated as a single unit, with- 
out any distinction being made between rural and urban areas or other territorial 
divisions. This procedure is justified inasmuch as we are concerned mainly wth the wealth 
of ie earners within a territory and not with the total wealth of that territory. In the 
Jatter case the question of internal migration has also to be considered, for which the neces- 
sary data have not been collected and compiled. That internal migration does affect the 
distribution of wealth can be seen from the statement given in the margin. The excess of the 

area owned by earners over that given in 


(' minniniry 

NuoiVt «it’ t.*arncrs ■ 

I'ralimaii 
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The Statistics of Travancore in the 
Southern and Higji Range Divisions may 
be due to the earners residing in these 
divisions owning lands in other divisions. 
Migration between natural divisions and 
taluks is more pronounced than that 
between administrative divisions, and 
consequently the problem of distribution 
of wealth in the former territorial units 
is even more complicated than that in the 
latter. For this reason the distribution 
in smaller units than the State will be 
examined only in respect of the total 
wealth, income and indebtedness and not in respect of the different items constituting them. 

*Forthe mathematical justification of this method see Bowley's Elements of Statistics, p. 332. 
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Southern 

123,000 

100,-578 

Central 

224.300 

230,763 

Northern 

246, .300 

260,738 

High Range 

4,100 

3,803 

Total 

597,700 

604,977 
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Census of 
vages. 


Definition of 
wealth. 


Classification 
of wealth. 


liand. 


1 he total income will be considered from the standpoint of the public as well as 
of die individual citizens. An attempt will also be made to calculate the national income 
from the subsidiary data collected from the estates, the statistics published by the Govern- 
ment annually and the results of the wages census. 

1 1 . Correct statistics regarding the wages of workmen have not yet been compiled 
in this State. The statements of wages published by the Government annually are incom^ 
plete and cannot be used for preparing the index numbers. It was, therefore, decided ta 
conduct a census of wages along with the present population census. Two schedules were 
prepared for this purpose, one to be filled up by the employers in regard to agricultural, 
factory and estate wages, and the other by the enumerators as regards the wages of arlizans, 
such as carpenters, blacksmiths, etc. The schedules togedier with instructions as to the 
method of filling them up were distributed among the village and municipal staffs. They were 
required to include as many persons as possible in the census. The data collected in 
municipcil towns were found to be meagre and were, therefore, rejected. Even in the case 
of rural areas the maximum and minimum wages and the number of days in the year devoted 
to each agricultural occupation, like ploughing, sowing, etc., were not quite reliable a^ 
were consequently discarded. The rest of the figures has been abstracted and present^ 
in State Table VI given at the end of Part II (Imperial Tables). 


11. Wealth (Capital) 


12. By ‘ capital ’ is meant not only the business capital which, as generally under- 
stood, is an aid to production, but all stock of goods in the possession of a person, including 
land, whether they be the agents or the results of production. All external, material, trans- 
ferable goods which have exchange value and which yield income to the owner in the 
shape of money or utilities are taken into account in the calculation of wealth or capital 
We are concerned here only with the money value of wealth and not with its quality or 
volume and shall confine ourselves to private and not public or socio-private wealth ^ 

The distribution of wealth is not necessarily correlated to income. Though from 
the economic standpoint a steady income is more desirable than the possession of wealth 
the latter by itself is covetable for many reasons. It brings ease and luxury to the owner 
and enables him to maintain his self-respect when his income suddenly drops or when h 
becomes disabled for work by old age. A wealthy man is in a position to choose an 
occupation suited to his own taste. The owner of property is generally a law-abidimr 
citizen and helps to maintain the stability of society. Last but not the least, it is the ^ 
of wealth who can afford to encourage culture and foster arts which are essential to ”^h” 
progress of society. Hence, in any economic study the capital wealth of the Deode^mn^t 
naturally receive the most prominent consideration. ^ ^ 


1 3. Capital wealth may be divided into the following five categories • 

(1 ) Land including trees standing on it. 

(2) Houses. 

(3) Agricultural imfJements and cattle. 

(4) Other movable properties such as furniture, jewellery, etc. 

(5) Money investments. 


In agricultural countries, the first and the third are the direct aeents of 
while the others are the results of production. W^e shall consider each item sepLafely S 
calculate the total and per capita wealth of the individual citizens. ^ ^ 

14. Land is par excellence the most important form of wealth in Travancore W 
shall consider it in two aspects, namely, land owned and land cultivated The latt r 
to be correlated with income, and will, therefore, be dealt with under that head f 
regard to land m its relation to ownership a distinction is made between wet and drv I ^ “ 
the extent and value of which have been separately recorded in the schednl^/ Tl’ 
owners land may be divided into three c{,sses:_( I ) Aose who have mortjrged heir la^i 
and are thus deprived of possession, (2) those who have not mortgaged their k ! 

have borrowed money on their security, and (3) those who have neither 

h 3 jothecated them. The question of debts as a charge on wealth will havTliTr*^ 
sidered separately. “e 


nor 
con- 
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In regard to the lands which have been mortgaged we are confronted with a 
practical difficulty in including its full value in wealth. Lands are generally mortgaged 
only for a portion of their value. The mortgagee can claim only the amount he paid as 
his wealth. The balance of the value really belongs to the mortgagor though he is not m 
possession of the land. He could exchange his right for money ; but he ^es not actually 
get any income from this wealth either in the form of money or utilities. For this reason 
such rights have not been taken into account in calculating a person’s wealth. The 
mortgagee, though he enjoys the benefit of ownership, would not get more ffian the mcM-tgage 
amount plus the value of the improvements effected by him, and hence these alone 
have been considered as his wealth. The total value okained from the schedules 
will, therefore, be somewhat less than the real value of land as it is generally understood. 


1 5. The number of persons returned as earners in the econormc census is 1 .354,383 
and of these, the number returned as possessmg wet land is 2/5,1 26 whi^ is about 20’3 
per cent, of the total. The total area of wet land returned being 398,^ acres and the 
Que thereof Rs. 5,136 lakhs, the average extent of wet land per owner is 2-17 acres and 
the corresponding value Rs. 1 ,867. From ’ T he Stalisli^ of T ravancore, / 930, it is seen 
that the wet land under occupation is 605,000 acres. Thus there is an omission of FI 
per cent, of wet lands in the economic census, as against an omission of 8'3 per cent, of 
the earners As wet lands owned by socio-private bodies have been excluded from the 
economic census, it may be concluded that very few of the omitted earners possess wet 
land that the margin of error in the total is negligible and that, as far as the ownership of 
’ — ^ ^et land is concerned, there has 


Wot land |ior hoad 


Area in act os 


Value in rupees 


« 2- 17 

0«ners • 

Earners 

Total population 0-12 

' l.StlT 

HT9 

101 ' 

! 1 

Taluk 

Ceiit.s 

Shenkoita 

2S 

27 

Thovala ", 

IS 

Kunnathunad "i 

H 

Quiloii ■' 

7 

Trivandrum •] 


Minachil '| 

Vdavaicode 'j 

4 

Total average • | 

14 


IS __ , 

practically been no understatement. 
In view of the fact that possession of 
land, especially wet land, is regarded 
as a m£irk of distinction it is natural 
that there is very little error in the 
return of this item of wealth. The 
average extent of wet land and its 
value per head of owners, earners and 
total population, obtained from the 
economic census, are given in the 
meirgin. The average extent of wet 
land per head of total population is 
only 12 cents. The averages obtained 
by the Travancore Banking Elnquiry 
Committee for certain villeiges in 
some taluks are also shown in the 
lower marginal statement. 


16. 


The number of persons returned as o^ing dry land is 621 ,324 which is 45-9 
the area owned being 1,599,1)01) acres and the value 


no" ceat. or uie imai — — - , - r t* 

R , 8 963 lakhs The dry land under occupation as per I he b tati^tcs of I ravancore is 

■ )8 000 acres’. The difference is, therefore, about 17 per cent The estates owned by 


jer cent, of the totahearners 

Rs. 8,%3 

1.928,000 .0,^. . from 

SSm xt tj^roT,trm.y* be%. down a. 200.000 acre,, and. d allowance i, 
caicuiaiiuii. made for the same, the mcurgin of error =•= 

due to omissions in the economic 
census comes down to about 8 per cent. 
The average extent of land per owner 
and earner obtained from the census 
may be taken as correct, but to get the 
correct average per head of the popula- 
tion the figures have to be increased 
by 8 per cent. The averages worked 
out from the census figures are given 



Dry land per head \ 


Area in acres 

i 

Value in rupees | 

Owners 

Eaniei'S • 

2 .-.7 

1-lS 

],443 

662 

Total population 

0-31 

176 


in the margin. An area of 3 1 cents per head of the population has been obtained without 
n ^alring allowance for 8 per cent, error. If this is also included, the average will be 
33 cents per head. 


• The error is tlie ratio of the difference between the obtained and true values to the obtained value 
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Distribution of 
land. 


1 7. The statement below shows the average extent of dry land per head of the pota- 
tion in certain taluks calculated by 


Taluk 


Mtnachil 

Thirutella 

Quilon 

Shenkotta 

T ilavancode 

Trivandrum 

Thovala 


Total airapage 


Cents 


42 

40 

27 

2S 

24 

15 

4 

26 


the Banking Enquiry Committee. The 
number of persons who own either wet 
or dry land has not been ascertained 
by separate counting. It is, however, 
a matter of experience that except in 
Nanjanadand Kuttanad there is hardly 
any person who owns wet land with- 
out at the same time possessing 
dry land. The total number of 
owners cannot, therefore, be 
hi^er than the number that owns 


some 

land- 

much 


dry land. 
18. 


The total wealth of individuals accruing from the ownership of land, as cal- 
culated from the figures pven above. 


is given in the margin. The marg^ of 
error being 6 per cent, for the whole, 
the total value will be about 1 50 
crores of rupees. The average extent 
and value of total land, including wet 
and dry, per earner are 1’62 acres 
and Rs. 1,041, and the corresponding 
figures per head of the population are 0*43 acre and Rs. 277. As there is an error of six 
per cent, in the latter, the correct averages may be taken to be 0 45 acre and Rs. 294 
respectively. 


Land 

Area in acres j 

Value in lakhs 

1 of rupees 

Percentage j 
of error j 

j 

Wet 

598,000 

5,l3t> 

! i 

Dry 

1 1,599,000 

8,963 

+ 8 

Total . 

^ 2,197,000 

! 

14,099 

+ 6 

1 


19. The averages do not give any idea of the distribution of land among the owners. 
It is quite possible that the major portion of it may be in the possession of a comparatively 
few persons. The distribution of land, as it exists now, is mainly the result of social 
customs, the laws of inheritance and the legislative enactments made from time to time. 
The Nayar, Ilava, and Nanjanad VeUala Regulations passed during the last decade have 
brought about a complete disintegration of the properties belonging to these communities. 
TTie effect of these Regulations on the distribution of land will be dealt with in a later 
paragraph. In the meanwhile, let us consider the general distribution as has been observed 
from the statistics in the random sample which has been specially abstracted and tabulated. 
The following table shows the distribution of wet land among the different communities : — • 


yumher of persons^ of each Coifunuaity in the randoyn sample oonino wet land 


Extent of wet land owned 

.411 com- 
munities 

Jrahman 

Nayar ' 

i 

„ 1 
Ilava ; 

1 

Depres^el 1 
H indu 

Other 

Hiiuiith 

>yriaii 

Chri.snan 

Other j 
Chi istia:i8j 

Muslim 

Below 20 cents 

1,547 1 

2 

648 1 

212 

41 ! 

» 

275 

164 ' 

137 

68 

20—40 „ 

2,248 ; 

. 3 

949 ' 

327 

; 

321 

313 1 

168 

122 

40—60 „ 

1.818 

6 

791 i 

248 

34 

218 

319 1 


113 

60—80 „ 

1,105 

3 

495 ; 

138 

1.5 

132 

1 SJf 

63 

70 

80—100 „ 

538 

2 

5J66 j 

62 

1» 

44 

105 

17 

33 

Total below 1 acre . 

7,266 

16 

3,149 

' 

987 

144 

990 

1,090 

474 

406 

1 — 2 acres 

2,096 

18 

945 

227 

2S 

169 

503 

81 

125 

2—3 „ 

830 

13 

387 

74 

9 

64 

2u3 

33 

47 

3-4 

412 

10 

194 

36 

1 

21 

105 

21 

21 

4—5 „ 

263 

8 

113 

17 

1 

18 

72 

15 

19 

5 — 6 „ 

147 

4 

65 

10 

1 

16 

4:t 

3 

5 

6-7 

83 

5 

33 

1 

, , 

5 

30 

5 

4 

7—8 

100 

7 

38 

6 

1 

6 

2h 

f) 

8 

8—9 

67 

1 

26 

7 

, , 

4 

22 

1 

6 

9-10 „ 

33 

1 

13 

2 


5 

10 

1 1 

1 

Total below 10 acres. 

11,287 

83 

4,963 

1,367 

185 

1,298 

2,106 

643 

642 

10 — 100 acres 

296 

39 

113 

10 

1 

23 

i 

! 89 

i 

4 

17 

100 acres and above 

10 

3 

1 

• - 

•• 


' 1 



Total owners 

11,593 

125 

6,077 

1,377 

186 

1.326 

i 

2,196 

647 

659 

Total earners . 

55,803 

296 

9,910 

10,413 

6,219 

9864 

j8,363 

7,501 

3,237 


Note:— I n this table and other similar tables values corresponding to the upper limit of each gronn are 
included in the next higher group. ” 
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20. The ratio of the owners of wet lands to the total earners varies between 
different communities, and these variations are shown in the following diagram. It will 

be seen there- 
from that among 
Nayars 51 '2 per 
cent, of the total 
earners possess wet 
land, and this is 
the highest propor- 
tion. Next to 
Nayars come the' 
Syrian Christians 
with 26 '3 per cent, 
and then in order 
Muslims, other 
Hindus, Ilavas, 
other Christians 
and lastly, the 
depressed Hindus 

among whom only 3 per cent, of the earners can claim to have any wet land. It has been 
pointed out in paragraph 1 5 above that persons who own wet land form 20‘3 per cent, 
of the total earners, and according to the figures in the random sample the proportion for 
ail the communities together is 20'8. The small difference between the two proportions, 
in spite of the fact that towns have been omitted from the sample, justifies the adequacy of 
the sample to represent the distribution of wet land in the State. TTie table in paragraph 
1 9 shows that the mode of the distribution is in the group 20-40 cents. 


Dlagran 73 - sbowing the percentage of persons owning wet land 
to total earners in different communities. 
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21. The following table exhibits the nature 



l.ower 


Uppe-r 

Community 

quartile 

Median 4; 

quartilj 


(.\<-res) 

(Aeies) 
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Brahman 

l-s:, 

ft!!l 
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N\var 


n •!!('. 
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liava 

|)•2S 

I)T)2 

1-20 

Dcpresseil Hindu 

0 - 2 S 



Other Hindus 

0-2+ 

b-ir. 

1 

Syrian Chris! iaii 

q-tr. 

l-n2 

•;>-2t; 

Other t'iiristians 

(I'ZS 

( 1 - 4 + 

114 

Muslim 


n-fiS ; 

1 

1-74 


of the distribution of wet land among 
the owners of different communities. 
To ascertain the actual position of 
each community with regard to the 
ownership of wet land we have to 
correlate the results with the pro- 
portion of earners possessing the 
same. In the case of owners it is 
seen from the median figures in the 
table that the distribution is 
most favourable among Brahmans, 
and next to them among Syrian 
Christians, and is least favourable 
among the dejM’essed Hindus and 
other Christians. 


Communitv 


Proportion per ccnf. of 
owntTs having wet land 


22. The table below shows that among Nayars and Muslims more than 60 per 

■ cent, of the owners have below one 

acre of wet land, ^e corresponding 
proportion among Ilavas being more 
than 70 per cent., and among the 
depressed Hindus nearly 80 per 
cent., while among Syrian Chris- 
tians it is only less than 50 per 
cent. If we consider the groups 
10 acres and above, the Syrian 
Christians have tlie highest propor- 
tion. 



1 Below 1 acre ; 

i ■ 

1-10 acres 

:10 acres and 
over 

Navar 

t;2-() 

:i.')-7 

2-3 

iiava . 1 

71-7 i 

27 -t: 

0-7 

Depresaeil Hindu ,! 

77-4 

22-tl 

' 0M» 

Syrian Christian .j 

4i»-ii ; 

4»;-3 

4 1 

Muslim 

Hi'i! : 

35-S 

< 2-« 


23. The average area of wet land owned by the earners of each community may be 
calculated on the assumption that the average for each group is the central value of the group. 
The group 10 to 100 acres was divided into sub-groups of 10 acres at the sorting stage and 

* If the owners are iirraugtd in the ascending order of the area of the land in their possession, the 
extent owned by the person at the middle point is called the median, that owned by the person 
midway between the lower limit and the median is called the lower quartile, and that owned bv the 
person midway bcweeii the median ami the upper limit is called tlic upper quartile. 
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Cnnmiuiiitv 


Aveia>;p extent nf not land 
(aores) 1 


in calculating the averages the distribution thus obtained was made use of. An average 
of 1 50 acres has been taken for the group 1 00 acres and above. The results thus obtained 
will only be approximate, because there are only very few persons in the higher groups. It is 
possible that the average for Brahmans is somewhat underestimated and that for the 
depressed Hindus overestimated. The figures given in the margin show that the average 
extent of wet land is the largest among Brah- 
mans, while among the other communities 
Syrian Christians stand first. The depressed 
Hindus are at the bottom of the scale. As 
the arithmetical average is materially affected 
by very high or low values, the real economic 
condition of a community can more correctly 
be gauged from the median and the mode. 
The mode cannot be located exactly, but the 
frequency distribution shows that it is 
between 20 and 40 cents for all communities, 
except the Syrian Christians in whose case 
it is above 40 cents. 
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24. If the wet land were distributed equally among the owners, and if the owners 
were arranged in the order of their wealth, beginning from the poorest, 20 per cent, of the 
owners would possess 20 per cent, of ffie wealth and 40 per cent, of the owners 40 per 
cent, of the wealth and so on. The following table and diagram show that this is not 
actually the case : — 
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Diagram 74 ~ Lorenz curve showing the distribution 
of wet land among owners. 
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The more the curve bends away from the line of equal distribution, the more un- 
equal is the distribution of land. A comparison of this diagram with similar diagrams given 
in Wealth and Income of the People of the United States by King leads to the inference 
that though Travancore is much poorer than the United States, the wealth is more evenly 
distributed here than there. From the above table we see that 62'5 per cent, of the persons 
owning less than one acre each possess only 13‘5 per cent, of the total wetland, while 
2‘6 per rent of the persons owning 10 acres and over each possess 37’5 per cent, of the 
total area. In countries like England and the United States the richest forming 2 po- cent, 
of the owners possess 90 per cent, or mwe of the total wealth. 
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25. TThe distribution of dry land may be studied on exactly the same lines as that 
of wet land. TTie distribution among the various communities according to the sample is 
given below: — 


Xuinfttr Ilf rsuns of' tuich rommu mty ‘in the random aampfr otcniftQ dryland 
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Total owners ■ 

28,673 
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7.767 

4,726 

1,295 

4,682 

5.652 

2,642 

; 

1,732 

Total earners . 

55,803 

296 

9.910 

10,413 

6,219 ; 

9,864 

8.363 

7,501 

3,237 


In paragraph 16 above it has been pointed out that the proportions of earners own- 
inc dry land is 45-9 per cent., but as per the sample this proportion is found to be 5 1 ’4 
D& cent There is less likelihood of the sample representing the actual condition of the 
State in ’regard to dry land than in regard to wet land, because the owners of dry lands in 

the towns and the High Range Division have not been included m the sample. The 
diagram below shows the proportions of the earners m each community who have been 
returned as owning dry land. 
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As in the case of wet land the percentage is the highest among Nayafs. 
Among them 73‘4 per cent, of earners possess dry land. Among Syrian Qinst^s 
the proportion is 67*6 per cent, and the depressed Hindus have the lowest proportion, 
viz., 20‘8 per cent. The highest ratio among Nayars is probably due to the wholesale 
partition of tarwad properties under the Nayar Regulation. 
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26. The median and the quar- 
luirt" calculated as in the 

case of the wet land and are shown 
in the marginal table. The different 
communities occupy more or less the 
same rank in the ownership of dry 
land as in that of wet land. The 
1-7!' I mode is generally between 40 and 
60 cents except among I lavas and 
•> d: other Christians among whom it is 

" less than 40 cents. 


27. The average area of dry land owned by 
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different communities is given in the 
margin. TTie Namputifi Brahmans 
being big landlords, the Brahman 
community shows the highest aver- 
ages per owner and earner. The 
average per earner is the lowest for 
the depressed Hindus, viz., 30 
cents. Nayars have nearly 3 acres 
per owner and 2^ acres per 
earner, while the corresponding 
areas for Syrian Christians are 
nearly 4 acres and over 2| acres 
respectively. 


28. The following statement and diagram show the general features of the distribu- 
tion of dry land among owners : — 


DUtrihiUiifn of dry land anumy 
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Diagram 76 - Lorenz curve showing the distribution 
of dry land among owners. 
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A comparison of the above diagram with that given in paragraph 24 supra will 
show that the distribution of dry land is as uneven as that of wet land. 44-2 per cent, of 
the persons owning less than one acre of dry land each possess only 7*2 per cent, of the total 
area, while 3'8 per cent, of owners possessing 10 acres and over each Iwld 3 7’ 5 per cent, 
of the total area. 
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29. Nowhere else in India has the sub-division of land been carried to such an Effect of the 
extent as in Travancwe. The f^ocess must have been considerably accelerated during 

the latter half of the past decade when Regulations providing for the partition of tarwad ties on tte ^ 
properties of three important marumakkathayam communities, namely, Nayar, Ilava and 
Nanjanad Vellala, were passed. The number of partition deeds executed, the total extent Nayars and 
of land partitioned and the number of shares into which it has been divided, compiled from 
Ae 6gures supplied W the Registration Department, are shown in State Table V included 
in Part II (Imperial tables). 

30. The following statement gives a summary of the figures contained in that table:- 

Particulare of thf partitum dn-ds ej-rcuffd hy ydyiirs, tiaras, and Kdnjandd Vellalas in the 
years 1101-1105 M. E. (1926.1930 A. D.) 




Nayars 



Ilavas 


Nanjan^ Ve.IIaJas 

Extent Ilf each share 

Kuni>)er 
of deeds 
re^ris- 
tcred 

Total extent 
of land 
partitioned 

Number 
(if sh.vre- 
holders 

Number 
of deeds 
re^ns- 
lered 

Total extent 
of land 
parti tione«l 

Number 
of share- 
holders 

Number 
of deeds 
legis. 
tered 

Total 
extent of 
land 

partitioned 

-Number 
-of share- 
holde: s 



■ 

Acres 



[ Acres 



Acres 


5 cents and k>s 

1,2 IS 

591 -34 

21,373 

1,117 

607-37 

22,396 

26 

4-41 

247 

6 — 10 ci'iits 

1,65S 

2,0S9-7'.i 

27,093 

1,40!) 

1,604 •73 

21.304 

20 

12-74 

163 

11— 2rif*pnta , 

5,5 IS 

14,604 -So 


3 2i!S 

7,300-53 

43,593 

107 

246-20 

1,385 

26-50 „ 

7,(i'i2 

37,251 MIS 

101,397 

3,050 

11,567 -18 

32.218 

125 

397-37 

1,093 

51 — 75 „ 

1,771 

32.427-52 

52,9S6 

1,513 

9.090 -92 

14,977 

78 

3.58 • 76 

592 

76 cents 1 acre 


25,1176 -73 

30,045 

895 

(>,008 48 

6.916 

65 

339-15 

403 

1 acre— 2 acres 

5.4'.I2 

7 4, 163 '.59 

r):3,5S5 

1,226 

11,782-86 

8,791 

137 

1,1.58-99 

‘ 86d 

2 acres - 5 .. . 

.1,215 

76,7S7 03 

26,405 

511 

7,820-34 

2,857 

69 

1.439-87 

476 

6 „ -HI .. 

735 

3-'),'.i:6-I4 

5,335 

t>7 

2,425 42 

381 

25 

8.50-01 

114 

Over 10 acios 

314 

34,491 -I'.il 

1,S94 1 

20 

1.428-45 

123 

13 

1,850* 15 

56 

Total 

32,903 

334,299 76 

400,864 1 

i 

1 

13,076 

59,636-28 

153,556 

665 

6,657-65 

5,389 


Extent of each share 


Percentaa:c of the land in each 
group to the total area 
paititioneil 


The above statement shows that Nayars have executed 32,903 partition deeds 
covering an ^ea of 334,300 acres of land which has been distributed among 400,864 indi- 
viduals, that Ilavas have executed 13,076 deeds distributing 59,636 acres among 153,556 
persons, and that Nanjanad Vellalas have partitioned 6,658 acres among 5,389 share- 
holders by executing 665 partition deeds. The extent of each share worked out from the 
above figures comes to 83 cents for Nayars, 39 cents lor Ilavas and 123 cents for 
Nanjanad Vellalas. These figures do not, however, show Ae extent to which 
land has been sub-divided. This can be seen from the proportions given in 

the margin for Nayars and 
Ilavas. Among Nayars 16 per 
cent, of the lands partitioned 
have been divided into indi- 
vidual shares of 50 cents or 
less, while the corresponding 
proportion among Ilavas is 35 per 
cent. The proportion of shares up 
to 1 acre each is about 34 per 
cent, among Nayars and mcffe 
than 60 per cent, among Ilavas. 
We have seen in paragraph 72. 
Chapter I, that a fsunily consist- 
ing of five members should have 
at least 10 acres of land to main- 
tain a minimum standard of living. 
Each member should thus have 
at leaist two acres. From Ae 


0—10 cents 
n — 25 
26 — 50 „ 

51 — 75 ,, 

76 cents — 1 acre 

1 acre — 2 acres 

2 acres — 5 „ 

5 — 10 

Over 10 acres 

Total 


Nayar 

1 ilava 

0-8 

3*7 

4-4 

12-2 

11-1 

19-4 

9-7 

15*2 

7-8 

10-1 

22-2 

19-8 

23-0 

13-1 

10-7 

4-1 

10 3 

2-4 

100-0 

100-0 


above table it will be seen that of the total extent of land partitioned by Nayars, only 


5V 
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44 per cent, have been divided into shares of 2 acres or above and tfiat in the case of 
llavas this proportion is not more than 20 per cent. In other words, 56 per cent. rfie 
land in the case of Nayars and 80 per cent, in the case of llavas have been divided in 
such a way that it will not provide a fair means of subsistence to the holders thereof. 

We have already seen that the number of shareholders in 32,903 partition deeds 

executed by Nayars is 400,864 
and that the number in 1 3,076 
partition deeds executed by 
llavas is 153,556. TTie pro- 
portionate distribution of diese 
shareholders according to the 
extent of each individual share 
is shown in the marginal state- 
ment. Among Nayars 5*3 per 
cent, of the shareholders got less 
than 5 cents of land each, 32*2 
per cent 25 cents or less, 57*5 


each. If two acr» of land is the 
minimum required for a person to 
subsist upon, only 8*4 p^ cent, of 
the shareholders among Nayars 
and 2*2 per cent, of the share- 
holders among llavas have received this minimum by the partition of their tar wad properties. 
But 44 per cert, of the land partitioned by Nayars is held by 8*4 per cent of the share- 
holders and 20 per cent, of the land partitioned by llavas by 2*2 per cent, of the share- 
holders. 

31 . The above figures indicate clearly the extent to which land has been sub-divided 
and how unequally it hat been distributed as a result of the partition of the tarwad proper- 
ties of Nayars and llavas. It must, however, be remembered that partition has been ejected 
in many cases only on paper and that many shares, particularly those of a mother and 
her minor children, are still held joirtiy, so that the sub-division has not been carried to 
that extent which the figures given above would seem to indicate. The average area of 
land owned by a tarwad was 10*2 acres in the case of Nayars and 4*6 acres in the case of 
llavas before the partition of their properties, and it stands at 4 acres and 2*2 acres respec- 
tively per owner after the partition. These latter are, however, much larger than the average 
extent of each individual share which, when calculated on the total land and the aggregate 
shareholders, is only 83 cents among Nayars and 39 cents among llavas. This disparity is 
certainly due to many individuals holding their shares jointly even after the partition. But 
the shares have been defined and it is only a question of time before tl^y are actually sepa- 
rated and the disintegration of the properties is completed. 

Baoses. 32. Next to land the most important item of wealth among one’s personcil possessions 

is the house. The enumeratrts were instructed to note down the value of the 
house or houses owned by every person. The returns of houses in the economic census 
are not strictly comparable with those of the general census for the following reasons. 
Two houses situated in a compound and belonging to the same owner, in which different 
families live, have been treated as two houses in the population census, but in the economic 
census schedule only their total value has been entered. Public institutions, such as 
schools, hospitals, etc., have not been included in the economic census. 

The number of persons returned in the economic census as possessing houses is 
724,160 or 53*5 per cent, of the earners. It is possible to under-rate or over-estimate the 
vjilue of a house, but it may be assumed that, as far as the number is concerned, the 
omission is only the same as the omission of earners, namely, 8 per cent. TTie numl^ of 
persons owning houses is considerably more than die number owning dry land. TTiis is 
due to die fact that some members of a family construct houses of their own on jointly 
owned lands and that die Depressed Classes generally have their huts constructed on their 
masters’ holdings. 


per cent. 50 cents or less, 91 *6 
per cent. 2 acres or less and only 
8*4 per cent, got over 2 acres 
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33. The total value of the houses and the average value per owner, earner and 
head of the population are given in the margin. If allowance is made for an error of 

about 8 per cent., the total value and the average per 
lit. capita value will be Rs. 1 ,990 lakhs and Rs. 39 

respectively. Though the construction of houses is 
mainly affected by natural and social environments, 
the value of houses may be regarded as a good index 
of the economic condition of the people. The IcU’ge 
majority of houses in India excej* in cities are small 
huts only. The per capita value, according to the Travancore Banking Enquiry Committee, 
varies from Rs. 16 to Rs. 71 in certain taluks and from Rs. 76 to Rs. 124 in Thoveda and 
Shenkotta. 

The following table px’epared from the random sample gives a rough idea of the 
■distribution of houses on the basis of their value among the owners: — > 

Aumher Ilf j)enont in earh cnmmunity iiivuing hnu-wt 


■Total value of houses 

1,8*3 

Average jicr owner 

2 -.5 

Average per earner 

13t> 

Average p^-r head of 


population 

3(; 


Value of houses 


All com- 
Diuuitk'S 


Rs. 

Bekn* 100 
too— SOO 
SOO - 300 
300- *00 

♦oO— -'AX) 
500>- 600 
COO 700 
700— 800 
800— 900 

800-1,000 

1.000— 3,000 

3.000- 6.000 
5,000 and abote 


Total ownara 
Total aarnara 


22,6*6 

*.371 

2,115 

1,.331 

555 

917 

192 

348 

15* 

53 

1,10(1 

1*7 

112 


.{ 34.040 
65.803 


' 

Brahman 

NSvar 

li-ava 

Depres-sed 

Hindu 

Other 

Hindus 

Syrian 

Christian 

Other 

Christians 

Muslim 

I 

1 16 

3,289 

*.493 

2,36* 

*,.534 

3,185 

3.462 

1.302 

; 1* 

1,1 79 

7*7 

81 

715 

i*59 

372 

304 

1 13 

606 

311 

32 

254 

580 

193 

126 

j 13 

108 

172 

12 

106 

3»8 

86 

86 

1 9 

167 

79 

8 

•57 

170 

38 

27 

1 12 

289 

108 

8 

109 

276 

74 

41 

' 3 

65 

13 

1 

16 

75 

9 

10 

' 3 

120 

35 

* 

27 

1(17 

33 

19 

1 7 

58 

1* 

1 

10 

*5 

13 

6 

i 1 

13 

* 

• * 

6 

21 

3 

5 

: 53 

367 

100 

6 

73 

380 

58 

63 

I* 

36 

2 

. . 

16 

6.8 

10 

6 

18 

23 

8 

• • 

13 

35 

7 

8 

176 

6.620 

6,086 

2,517 

6.996 

6,264 

4308 

2,003 

296 

9,910 

10.413 

6,219 

9,864 

8,363 

7,601 

3,237 


Community 

Value of houses 1 

1 .... i 

! per owner 

per earner 

1 

Hayar 

Syrian Christian 
Muslim 

1 Rs. 

1 

.' 287 

324 

211 

1 1 

Rs. 

192 

243 

130 

i 


The averages calculated from the above table for communities other than Brahmans, 
Nsvars Syrian Christians and Muslims may not be reliable, since the majority of their 

and the assumption of an average 
value of Rs. 50 per house in this 
group may be too high. From a 
special enquiry made in the case of 
the depressed Hindus it is seen that 
most of their huts are hardly worth 
more than Rs. 5 each and that the 
average value is only between Rs. 8 
and Rs. 9. The averages for three 
major communities given in the 
margin may be regarded as fairly 
next to them come the Nayars and 

then the Muslims. It 

may furdier be noted 
from the marginal state- 
ment that the proportion 
of owners of houses to 
total earners does net 
vary so widely as that 
of other items of wealdi. 
This is only natm'al 
because a house is an 
absolute necessity to 
every family. 


correct. Syrian Christians show the highest average, 


Community 


BrahmaD 

Nayar 

liara 

Depres.«cd Hindu 
Other Hindus 
Syrian Christian 
Other Christians 
Muslim 


Percentage of owners whose houses 
are of value 

Propor- 
tion i)er 

Below 
Rs. 100 

Es. 100-1.000 

Rs. 1,000 & above 

1 

owners to 

earners 

9-] 

42-6 

48-3 

59*5 

49-7 

43-9 

6-4 

€6-8 

73-8 

24-4 

1-8 

.58-4 

93-9 

5-9 

0-2 

40 -.o 

75'(> 

22-7 

1-7 

60-8 

.50-7 

41-7 

7-6 

75*1 


18-8 

1-7 

58-1 

65-0 

31-2 

3-8 

61-9 
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Agpicnltnral 

implements- 


Moreable 

properties. 


34. Agricultural implements, though they form only a small proportion of the total 
wealth, are nevertheless important from the point of view of agricultural production. The 
total number of earners returned as having agricultural implements is 392,023, but the 
number of persons receiving income by direct cultivation of land is more than 620,000. It 
would appear, therefore, that a large number of cultivators have no agricultural implements. 
But actually it cannot be so. On scrutinising the schedules it has been found that several 
agriculturists, especially small cultivators, have returned no implements. The number of 
implements they possess being few and their value insignificant, they might have thought it 
not worth the while to return the implements in their possession. Such omissions can be 
the only cause of the difference between the number returned as possessing implements and 
the number of cultivators. 


The total value of the agricultural implements returned is Rs. 205 lakhs and the 
average per owner works out to Ks. 52. To make up for the omissions a margin of error 
of 10 per cent, may be assumed in this case. The error may be more, but since agri- 
cultural implements form only a small portion of the total wealth, a larger error in this item 
will not materially increase the error in the total wealth. 


35. The term “movable properties” includes a variety of things, such as cooking 
utensils, livestock not used for agricultural purposes, stocks held by traders, jewellery, etc. 
There are very few persons who do not possess some mova ble property or other, and yet 
the number of earners returned as having such properties is only 673,498 which is about 
50 per cent, of the total earners. Evidently, persons possessing movable properties of insigni- 
ficant values have not returned them. Probably also, this form of wealth owned by 

working or non-working dependants may not have 
been returned. For these reasons a wide margin 
of error, say 30 per cent., may be assumed in this 
item. The total value obtained from the census and 
the averages per owner and earner are shown in the 
margin above. The average per owner may be taken to be correct, and the total and the 
average per earner will have to be increased by 30 per cent. 


Total value nf i>o.<sessioii 
Average per owner 
Average per earner 


Rs. 

tir>4 lakh'. 
!*!» 

F.t 


36. The distribution of this item of wealth among the different communities accord- 
ing to the random sample is shown below : — 


yumher of persons in eorA community oirning movaWe properties accordinq fu fJu' 

random sample 


Value 

All (;fiin- 
ninnities 

Brahman 

Nayar 

ilava 

D(*])iessefl 

Hindu 

Other 

Hindus 

I Syrian 
Ch^i^tian 

Other 

Christians | Muslim 

Ks. 

Below 100 

23,628 

46 

4,878 

4,.T71 

1,238 

4,461 

4.440 

2,681 

1,313 

100— 200 

3,007 

35 

868 

390 

36 

440 

' 689 

3.33 

216 

200— 300 

1,015 

38 

260 

141 

4 

110 

281 

96 

85 

300- 400 

476 

23 

158 

40 

7 

50 

123 

41 

34 

400— ofO 

121 

7 

30 

12 

2 

13 

37 

9 

u 

500— fiOO 

294 

21 

6S 

37 

3 

39 

7H 

29 

21 

600— 700 

59 

5 

20 

5 


5 

13 

h 

700— 800 

62 

5 

15 

3 


12 

15 

8 

4 

800— 900 

36 

4 

8 

1 


5 

13 

•> 

3- 

900-1,000 

10 


2 




8 


l.oon— 3.000 

230 

20 

49 

3i 

3 

20 

74 

20 

ij 

3,000—5,000 

17 

2 

4 

1 


2 


2 

5,000 and above 

21 

6 

2 

•• 

•• 

5 

7 

i 

Total owners - 

28.976 

212 

6,362 

5,232 

1,293 

5,162 

5,782 

3.227 

1.706 

Total earners . 

55,803 

296 

9,910 

10,413 

6,219 

9,864 

8,363 

7,501 

3,237 
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37. The following table shows the proportion of owners 



P n-enrn 

Ml 

■J'- «*f 

Pen «-lIra•_^' <>f 
<i\VfKTN huv- 

< ■-•jiuMtinir V 

i - -- 

R-. 

lUU-I.IHHt 

— 

iiii; iimvalile 


! IN. 10(1 

A 1)0 VC 

R-. 1,000 

|»rojK.Ttics 

_ 


J1 - 7 

1 

13-2 

7rt; 

Navar 

:o*7 

;2- 1 

trii 

t;4-2 

J.ava 

>7*4 

i:i*o 

OMi 


Hi mill 

It.-) • s 

4'(i 

o‘2 

2 ( 1 -s 

Otli'-T Hindu- 

MJ'T 

1 :n 

tr .» 


Syrian Ciiri-tiaii 

. 7 • > 

l>l-7 

I s 

tWl 

Other Chri-iiaM- 

ss-i 

i(;-2 

O* i 

4:rii 

Muslini 

77-0 

O-J - .J 

0*.S 

.■>2 -7 


who possess movable 
properties of different 
values and the percent- 
age of earners having 
such possessions in 
different communities. 
Excepting Brahmans 
more than 70 per cent, 
of the owners in other 
communities have mov- 
able properties worth 
less than Rs. 100, 
which probably consist 
of necessities and not 
luxuries. 


38. By “ investment ” is meant cash investment in banks, chitties, etc., and money investments 
lent out on into’est with or without security. It is ordinarily the rich and the middle 
classes who will have this form of wealth. Only those who can save will be able to 
invest. There may be some who will even starve to save money. But they are only 
exceptions. The amount of investments, together with the value of hoarded luxuries, such 
as jewels, etc., represent the total capital available in the country for the development of 
her economic resources. Even if jewels be left out as a conventional necessity, the volume 
of investments is a good index of the material prosperity of the people. 

The total number of persons returned as having money investments is 226,279 
which is about I6‘7 per cent, of the earners. In an agricultural country like Travancore 
where people axe leading a hand-to-mouth existence the Icirge majority of the people cannot 
be expected to make much savings. The investments of small amounts by the working and 
non-working dependants may not have been included in the returns. The total volume of 
investments according to the economic census is Rs. 1 ,068 lakhs, giving in average of 
Rs. 472 per investor and Rs. 79 per earner. There is no means of checking the accuracy 
of these figures. It may, however, be assumed that if people had returned their debts and 
investments correctly the total debts would be equal to the total investments minus the 
reserve funds in banks which have not been lent out. The total debts excluding mortgages 
as shown by the returns amount to Rs. 1,206 lakhs and even this maybe appreciably 
below the actuals. Omissions in investments, therefore, seem to be much more than those in 
debts. A margin of error of 30 per cent, may, however, be assumed to exist in invest- 
ments. 


39. The following table shows the distribution of investors in the various com- 
munities according to the value of investment as per the random sample : — 


Value of 
invest ment** 

All e«*ni- 
munif ic" 

1 

iBmliinan 

j 

Na\ ar 

Ilava 

Dcpresscil ' 
Hindu 

Other 

Hindus 

Syrian 

Christian 

Other 
‘ 'hnstians 


Rs 

Below ino 

4,132 

1 

i 

88 4 

s*»o 

41 

fi47 

1.103 

434 

148 

Kn— 2(K1 

1.73.5 


47.5 

294 


215 

482 

140 

72 

2(Hi — :!■'(» 

‘»:i7 

, 12 

2C7 

133 

2r» 

112 

268 

C4 

5»» 

4.0(1 


' 11 

1,8.5 

.81 

13 

54 

184 

38 


400 — .'Oo 

328 

3 

8.5 

49 

s 

37 

Hi 

20 

15 

.-,0'— COO 

397 

; 7 

11.5 

54 

5 

37 

132 


18 

- 7<K) 

1C8 

2 

.■)(► 

19 

5 

12 

58 

12 

10 

7(K)- - t<(M) 

l.'>3 

3 

58 

19 

1 

10 

48 

11 


800 -- 900 

111 

; 4 

31 

16 

1 

n 

39 

.5 

4 

900—1.000 

64 

! 3 

2.4 

2 

1 

3 

22 

5 

5 

l,(KtO — .3,00.'l 

74S 

1 40 

218 

98 

] 

61 

2C4 

.39 

27 

3.000 -.->.000 

1.53 

j 12 

i -^1 

IS 

1 

8 

CC 

11 

t; 

.■,,0(M) and above . 

{ 

! 14 

i 

■ 

• ' 

4 

56 

h 

tS 

Total inveatOFS 

1 9,633 

i 

j 144 

1 

2-444 

( 

1,647 

141 

1,211 

2,833 

814 

399 

Total earners . 

: 55,803 

! 296 

1 

9,910 

f 10,413 

6,219 

9,864 

8,363 

7,501 

3,237 
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Total wealth 


Community 


Average ]i»'r iiivt'tor Averayt- pi r oarmr 


Nayar 

Ilava 

iifpresseil Hindu 
Other Hindu-i 
Syrian Christian 
Other Cliristiaiis 
,M r. si nil 


Ks. 

4:ii 

dill 

2i: 

27;? 

.-> 1 .-, 

:;ii 

I7>1 


Ks 

im; 

r. 

:i.t 

174 

:f4 


The averages calcu- 
lated from the above 
table are given in tf»e 
margin. The depress- 
ed Hindus occupy the 
lowest and the Syrian 
Christians the highest 
position among the 
major communities. 

The following diagram shows the percentages of earners in different communities 
having investments below certain amounts. The lower the curve, the better is the condition 
of the community concerned. The percentage of earners having no investment at all is 
98 among depressed Hindus, 89 among other Christians, 88 among other Hindus and 
Muslims, 84 among Ilavas, 75 among Nayars and 66 among Syrian Christians. The 
above is the order in which the communities may' be arranged in regard to their economic 
prosperity on the basis of their investments. 



40. From the foregoing discussion it will be seen that in regard to the possession of 
wealth, Nayars and Syrian Christians can be included in one group and Ilavas, other 
Hindus and other Christians in another. Muslims show variations between different 
items of wealth. Brahmans and the Depressed Classes stand at the two extremes, the 
former at the top and the latter at the bottom. These results are more or less in conformity 
with one’s experience of the conditions of the different communities in this State. 


41. 


(tt 'Vi altli ’ 

i 

i 

1 

Value in 
lakhf. of 
rupees 

Marjrin of 
error 

j per cent. 

Wet land . ! 


1 • ‘ 

Diy land and tree.-; 1 

.‘i ,9(1:4 , 

1 s 

House' . 1 

1,K4:4 

1 « 

Affricnitural implements . 1 

2(J.i 

i 

Other movables . ' 

(1(14 

1 .30 

1 nvestmenl.s 

1,0(43 

:4o 

Total . 

17.879 

i 8 


We may now summarise the total wealth of the people and indicate the approxi- 
mate margin of error in it. These are given 
in the marginal statement. The average 
vyealth per earner and per head of the popula- 
tion can be worked out from these figures. 
About 79 per cent, of the total wealth con- 
sists of land, 10 per cent, of houses, 5 per 
cent, of movable properties and livestock and 
6 per cent, of investments. The average 
wealth per earner is Rs. 1 ,320 and that per 
head of the population is Rs. 351 with a 
possible error of 8 per cent. If allowance is 
made for this error, the per capita average 
will stand at Rs. 379. This may be 
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1930.^ 


C'*u!itrv 


I'nitoil Slates AniciK’u 

(»rrat Hntaifi 

CajiaiU 

Japan 

India 


compared with the wealth estimates in certain other countries. The following figures 
for 1921 were taken from an address delivered by Sir M. Visveswaraya in December 
Sir M. Visveswaraya thinks that the estimate for India is not correct, but that 

it is sufficiently dependable to show how low is 

the position which India occupies in all such 
comparisons. The figure for Travancore is not 
strictly comparable with those for other countries, 
because the former represents the private wealth 
and the latter the national wealth. In paragraph 4 
above we have seen the difference between private 
and national wealth. It must also be remembered 
that the value oftherights of owners inlands which 
have been mortgaged have not been taken into 
account in the calculation of total wealth in 
Travancore and that, on the other hand, in the case 

— — — of mortgages only the mortgage amounts and the 

value of im{M-ovements, which together may not exceed 75 per cent, of the actual value of the 
land, have been included. In spite of these differences in the method of estimating the wealth, 
the figures enable us to see clearly the low position which Travancore occupies as com- 
pared with Western countries and Japan. 

42. In considering the wealth of earners in smaller units, such as the administrative Distribution 

divisions and taluks, only totals have been taken into account and these as well as the 

average per earner are given in the following statement : taluk. 

Dhtrihutiun of ti-riillh tnj dir’iMOn nnd taluk 


Wfaltli I'tiJiiati' 

jar rttjata 


r.i.ii 

1 ‘^2'> 
24-1 


Travancore 
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P.vi'iiili Hr.<i taluk 


Southern Division 

1 Tbfvaia 
‘2 

3. Kalknlarn 
4 » Vilavaiirtnlo 
.* 1 . X*’yyaninkara 
ii. TriVaiuinnii 
7 . NethiniaiJjraJ 
Cbiraynikil 


Central Division 

!>. Quiloil 
III. Kiiiuiui>:»pan,v 
11 Kurtliikipa'ilv 
12. Mavclikara 
i:i Kiinnathur 
It Knttarakkara 
1,' Path.atiaiiurani 
ir. ^lu'iikiitta 
17 Pathauaiiitlii ta 
1«, I’linuvclla 
l;t .liiipaUpUi'i 


Northern Division 


20 CliauL'anii' ii> r' 

21 K'lttavarii 

22 Vaiknin 
2:L Siiurth-ala 
21 I’arur 

2.1. Kiirinatbunaii 
2i; .Miivattiipiila 
27 Tlii«liipu.ia 
2'' Miiiai’bil 


High Range Division 

20. 1’irrnt‘ilp 
HU. rtviki.la'ii 


' Total nnnilH'r Ilf i 

eariiffs icturiipil 1 

Total wealth in 
lakhs of ru))ees 

Averairo wealth 
per earner 

Rs. 

.1 397.392 

4,3596 

1 097 

.' iLBit: 

177-.'> 

1,232 

4. -.,211 

r.03 4 

1.7.34 

.-.♦,H.->2 

f.81 1 

l,2.-i3 

4l,t>3<i 

402-8 

068 


.-.(iO-O 


7(i,Ht2 

l,i'24 4 

1. 446 


2 Of. 7 

673 

tlii.707 

7.13 .8 

84.-, 

501.176 

6 313 4 

1,206 


80i; I 

1.177. 

.-.2,737 

7.34 0 

1.014 

40,504 

.->18 It 

1.1 166 

.■.ri,727 

(;ii3 .■> 

1.064 

30, 024 

24f. 3 

706 

3rr,ori2 

4.58'.-. 

1,2 71 

31.2"3 

232 S 

716 

17,M27 

2r>s-i» 

1.4.-.2 

24.270 

2.-)0 II 

l.OHlI 

i 70.441 

1 4171 

1,784 

r.4,7s:> 

i 

9S7 H 

I 802 

I 

402.486 ' 

7.0783 

1,759 

■ .-.3.1112 

S93'J 

1,674 

1 .M OKI 

1,007 9 

2, in 

30.111 

040 li 

1,661 

. .->2,S7it 

727-4 

1.376 

47.130 

(11. 1-7 

i.2:*s 

.->3.34.-. 

i032- 1 

1.18.-. 

42.81 1 

7ir>*7 

1,672 

20.2^0 

401-2 

1.078 

4I.2K7 

1.344-8 

3.2.-,0 

53.329 

1274 

239 

20.S0S 

75-8 

2,54 

23,431 

) .'>1 H 

! 220 


i 


T/tf ihjua-e 
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Al'FKNUlX IV ECuNOMlC CuXUITlUN UF THE I’KorLE 


Classification 
of debts. 


Mortgages. 


Hypothecations 


The estates owned by foreigners have been excluded from the calculation. 
in the total wealth and the average per earner the Northern Division stands first and the 
High Range last. The average wealth per earner is Rs. 1,759 in the Northern Dmsion, 
Rs. 1,260 in the Central, Rs. 1,097 in the Southern, and Rs. 239 in the High Range. 
Of the taluks, Minachil appears to be the richest ; indeed all the taluks where S)Trian 
Christians preponderate have comparatively higher averages. In the Central Division 
Ampalapula takes the lead in regard to average wealth per earner, though in point of^tal 
wealth Thiruvella stands first. In the Southern Division .Agasthiswaram has the highest 
average. If Pirmede and Devikulam are left out of consideration, Nedumangad appears 
to be the poorest of all the taluks. 


III. Debt 

43. Debts can be classified into, 

(1) Mortgage of land in which the possession of the property is transferred to 
the mortgagee, 

(2) Hypothecation of land in which the debtor retains possession of the property 
but pays Interest to the creditor, 

(3) Other debts, mostly unsecured. 

44. The total number of persons returned as having mortgaged their lands is 72,398 
or 5*3 per cent, of the total earners. The proportion of mortgagors to owners of dry land 
is 1 1'7 per cent, and the proportion to total landowners may also be about the same. TTie 
total mortgage amount works out to Rs. 437‘7 lakhs, the averages per mortgagor and per 
earner being Rs. 605 and Rs. 32 respectively. TTere are no statistics to test the accuracy 
of these figures. A statement has been prepared from the figures supplied by the Registra- 
tion Department showing the sales, mortgages and hypothecations executed and claimed 
by the major communities of the State during the last decade and is ^ven as State Table 
IV in Part II (Imperial Tables). This table shows the rate of alienation or purchase of 
property by the four important communities (Nayars, Ilavas, Nanjanad Veljalas and 
Christians) during the two halves of the last decade, but gives no indication of the mort- 
gage debts as they stood at the time of the census. Mortgaging and redeeming are both 
continuous processes and the total mortgage debt is the combined result of these two 
processes. TTie figures will be discussed in detail separately. 

45. Debt obtained on the security of land is what is known as the hypothecation 
debt. When land is hypothecated it often passes ultimately into the hands of the creditor 
on account of the debtor’s inability to repay the debt. The number of persons returned 
as having debts of this form is 147,718 which is iO'9 per cent, of the earners. These 
figures ^lre higher than those for the mortgage debt which is an indication of the fact that 
landowners try to retain possession of the land as far as possible. The total value of the 
debts is Rs. 705'0 lakhs, and the averages per debtor and earner are Rs. 477 and Rs. 52 
respectively. 

46. Both mortgage and hypothecation debts may be examined together in the 
random sample for which figures have been specially abstracted. TTie debts of each 
person in the sample were first added up, these totals were transferred to the slips and a 
special sort was made. The frequency distribution for the different communities is given 
below : — 

Suf/tber of ppi\<ons /lur'/nif mortyogp and htfpotheration dehu in did'prenf riimmunili"A arrording 

to fhe rtt/fdimi mmjde 


Value (1 

if debt 

All com- 
munitie«J 

Braliniaii | 

1 

Nayar 

liava 

Drpre.ssi*(l 

Himhi 

Other 

Hindus 

Byrian 

Christian 

1 Other 
( Christiar 

: 

iliLslini 

Ks. 1 





1 







Below 100 1 

1,987 


13 

481 1 

336 

98 

.363 ; 

368 

248 

i 

90 

luO— 

2(JO 1 

1.976 


18 1 

1 626 j 

340 

60 

1 334 1 

4.63 

164 


9i) 

200- 

300 ! 

1,307 


t 

! 373 

218 

31 

203 ■ 

316 

94 

! 

65 

:i00- 

400 j 

886 


iy 

274 

125 

12 

126 

262 

6.6 


! 2.6 

400— 

.600 i 

477 


r> 

14a 

i 

77 

12 

56 

138 

34 


! Iti 

m)~ 

600 : 

687 


t 

17.'> 

i 93 

6 

86 

162 , 

3t! 


; 32 

600- 

700 ; 

292 


4 

80 

j 52 

2 

38 , 


27 


15 

700— 

800 i 

292 


1 

87 

I 43 

1 

1 

3 

43 

81 i 

Hi 


18 

HOO- 

DOO 

173 


2 

; 69 

i 20 

i 2 

16 

46 ! 

18 


10 

DOO - 

1,000 

89 



i 28 

11 

[ 1 

7 1 

3 1 1 

6 


4 

1,000- 

3,000 

978 


21 

298 

118 


106 , 

29.6 

7*^ 


61 

:i,o(Xi— 

.6,000 : 

166 


2 

1 

23 

. . 

18 , 

62 

12 


1 

6,000 and abo\e 

89 

i 

3 

1 24 

1 

1 6 


16 i 

18 

5 


s 

Debtors 

! 9,287 


89 

2,597 

i 1,462 

225 

1.409 1 

2.268 

796 


441 

Sarners 

1 55,803 


296 

9,910 

; 10.413 

1 

1 6,219 

1 

9,864 

8,363 

[ 7,501 


3,237 
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The proportions of total earners in some communities having debts below certain 
amounts are shown in the following diagram. A comparison of this diagram with the one 
showing investments given in paragraph 39 above brings out the fact that there is a close 
correlation between prosperity and indebtedness. Debt is based on credit and indebtedness 
may, therefore, be an index of prosperity. This apparent paradox is explained in Chapter 
Xi of 1 he Punjab Peasant in Debt and Prosperity by Mr M. L. Darling. After 
examining the causes of debt in the Punjab he concludes that “ debt was allied to prosperity 
and poverty alike and that while its existence was due to poverty its volume was due to 
prosperity.*' 



47. The percentages given in the following table show that there is little overlapping in 

mortgage and hypothecation debts. 

That is to say, very few who 
have mortgaged their land have 
also borrowed by hypothecating 
their property. The percentage 
of debtors to earners in regard 
to these two forms of debt being 
5'3 and 1 0'9 per cent, respectively, 
the percentage in regard to the 
two combined can never be greater 
than 1 6’2. The percentage obtained 
from the sample is 16'6 as can 
be seen from the marginal table. 

TTie difference is negligible. 
Brahmans stand first in indebted- 
ness as they do in wealth. In the case of Muslims, though the proportion of the indebted 
is small, the average debt per debtor is rather high. 

48. Unsecured debts, unlike those already dealt with, are incurred solely on the Unsecured 
basis of the borrower’s credit and the rate of interest paid is generally higher. The 
margin of error in the returns of these debts is likely to be greater than that in 

other debts. The number of earners returned as having unsecured debts is 258,605 
which is 19‘1 per cent, of the earners. Even if this be exclusive of persons having 
secured debts, who form 16"2 per cent, of the earners, it is seen that 647 per cent, of the 
earners have no debts at all. The unsecured debts, according to the census amount to 
Rs. 50 r 8 lakhs, the average per debtor being Rs. 194 and per earner Rs. 37. The 
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following statement shows the frequency distribution of these debts among the different 
communities as per the random sam(^e : — 


Ilf j}eri<on^ hiictny nn^ecured in 

lijf'f'irnf t’i 

mtn llUlfu’M 

itri'i'niinj 

f'l M'- ni} 

ditm /tfJJUfii 

(ifiuT 

Clll ''iMIi-. 


V.'ihu- of ilcbt 

All Com- 

iiiiiiiitifv 
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N.Hvar 
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Di'i'n.-Mii 

IIlMllll 

( >lhi'r 
Hir.du" 
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IN. 
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r.,T3S 

14 

I.ost; 

1,1.-..-, 

.-,2.-. 

l.i>37 
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s«»2 

*>»!•> 


l,sii3 

21 
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27 
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.’IM* 

. i‘m » 

S'J 

-- BnO 
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14 

71 
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Di 
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41 
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42 
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7 
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44 

2 

lo 
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4 

17 

li 

2 

UDO — l.lMiO 

14 
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2 

• • 


■ 

1 

1 

l.llfMI .■),(IIIO 


l!l 

r».s 

2K 
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Ilii 

10 

r, 

o.fTMi and ab 've 

:4.'. 

2 

H 


. , 

s 

17 


.1 

Debtors 

10,666 

94 

1,988 

1,983 

604 

1,474 

2,805 

1.206 

512 

Earners 

55,803 

296 

9.910 

10.413 

6,219 

9,864 

8,363 

7,501 

3 237 


Total debt. 


Taking all communities together, 63 ’2 per cent, of the debtors cU'e found to have 
debts below Rs. 100, and only 3*1 per cent, above Rs. 1,000, whereas the corresponding 
proportions in the secured debts are 21*4 per cent, and 13*2 per cent, respectively. The 

figures in the margin 
bring out the difference 
between the various 
communities in this 
respect. Of all the 
communities. Brahmans 
show the highest pro- 
portion in the group 
Rs. 1 ,000 and above 
and the depressed 
Hindus the lowest. 
The proportions of 
debtors to earners given 
in the last column of 
the table show the 

correlation between debt and credit. Among the richer communities like Syrian 
Christians, Brahmans and Nayars the jX’oportion varies from 20 per cent, to 33 par cent., while 
among the Depressed Classes it is hardly 10 per cent. 
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2-1 

20-1 
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72-4 

21-.% 

21 

I'.i-ii 

Hindu 
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11-2 

0*2 

■1-7 
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70-4 

27-2 

2-4 
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>vii!m ('hri'riaii 
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23-.-, 
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24- 4 
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1 1) ■ 1 
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.')7-0 
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49. The following marginal statement gives a summary of the debts of different classes 

and the average Der earnpr. TTp inial 

Class of liebt 

Total in 
Iakll^ of 
rupees 

Average j according to the census is about Rs. I6’4 
ean.ei- 1 crores and the average per earner is Rs. 121. 

1 The average debt per capita on thp basis of 

Hypotboontion 

Un'*cciirL*d 

Total 

127-7 

70,', -0 
.^ol-.s 

1,644 5 

1 the above figures is Rs. 32, but actually it will 
32 j be more. We have already seen that there is 

37 ; an omission of 8 per Cent, of the earners in 

j the returns. It will be shown later that there is a 

121 1 ‘lie total 

income returned, and if it is assumed that the 

same marginal error exists in debt also the 
actual per capita debt will be Rs. 40 and the total debt Rs. 20 crores. 
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50. The Travancore Banking Enquiry Committee who conducted their enquiry in 1 930 
estimated the total rural debt of the State at about Rs.25 crores, and the average per head of 
the rural population on the basis of 1921 census at Rs. 68.* If calculated on the rural 
population in 193 1 census, their estimate per head would drop to Rs. 55, as against a debt 
of Rs. 40 estimated from the results of the economic census. There is no means of testing 
the accuracy of either of these estimates. But when compared with similar estimates in 
British India formed by the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees, the estimate based on 
the economic census in Travancore seems to be more near the marL Paragraph 77 of the 
Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee contains the estimates of rural debts in India 
and the Provinces on the basis of the figures furnished by the Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees, and these, when divided by the respective rural population of 1931 census, 
give the following per capita rates:-- 



Rs. 

India 

31 

Bengal 

21 

Assam 

26 

Madras 

36 



Rs. 

Bihar and Orissa 

43 

Burma 

45 

Bombay 

49 

Punjab 

66 


The Punjab is the most heavily indebted Province in India. The average debt per 
head in India as a whole is Rs. 37 and in the Province of Madras it is Rs. 36. Indebtedness 
in Travancore may be a little more than that in India or in the neighbouring Madras Pre- 
sidency, and hence an average debt of Rs. 40 per head in this Stale may be taken to be a 
fair estimate. Whatever be the average, the fact to be remembered is that the total 
indebtedness in the State is not less than Rs. 20 crores, which in itself is a colossal figure. 


5 1 . The rates of interest paid for debts are more or less uniform in a great majority 
of cases. They are as a rule 9 per cent., per annum for the secured and 12 per cent, per 
annum for the unsecured debts. Probably in the case of debts in kind, such as paddy 
loaned for immediate use and returned at the next harvest, the rates are much higher. But 
these rates have not been recorded in the census and correct information about them can be 
obtained only by intensive surveys. 


Rates of 
interest. 


52. The marginal statement shows the distribution of different forms of debts in the 
Slate and the three main administrative divisions. Mortgages form 26'6 per cent, of the 

total debts in die State, and hypothe- 
Pirrriitiuii- ft ihjfii-cnl fifins of tfibt' If futn! d.'hts CatioRS 42*9 pCT Cent. ThuS 69*5 

- - I percent, of die debts are secured 

on land. Among the administrative 
divisions, it is seen that the propor- 
tion of mortgages is the highest in 
the Southern EXvision and the least 
in the Northern Division, while just 
the opposite condition prevails with 

regEud to unsecured debts. The 

variations in die proportions of 
mortgage debts are perhaps due to the differences in the value of land in the three divisions. 
As the value of land increases the facility to borrow by mortgage also naturally increases. 
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4 ' 'A 
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Distribution of 
debt by division 
and taluk. 


53. Considering the total debts in the various taluks without reference to the omissions 
that may exist, it is seen from the statement below that the average debt per earner is the 
highest in Minachil, viz., Rs. 283. These figures again illustrate the correlation between 
debt and credit. Certain taluks, though camparatively not rich, show a high indebtedness. 
Trivandrum, thou^ comparatively rich, shows a low indebtedness. 


* Roport (if ilie Iia^ai.cuu' Baiikiiip Eikihiiv Uuminiitw, p 46. 
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properties of thess two communities were passed. Similarly, in the next year another 
Regulation conferring the same right on the Nanjanad VeUalas was also passed. It is generally 
believed that after the partition of tarwad properties individual shares are being sold away, 
mortgaged or hypothecated more extensively than before the partition. State Table IV 
included in Part II (Imperial Tables) has been prepared with a view to throw light on this 
question. For purposes of comparison the figures relating to Christians, the most important 
makkathayam community in the State, are also given in the table. TTiis table has been 
compiled from the figures furnished by the Registration Department. The following state- 
ment which summarises the main features of the above table shows the average annual 
value of sales, mortgages and hypothecations executed or claimed by Nayars, Ilavas 
Nanjanad Vellalas and Christians during the quinquenniums 1095 M. £.— 1099 .M. e! 
and 1 1 00 M. E. — 1 1 04 M. E. It will be seen from the statement that the Nayars are 
playing a losing game. Their average sales per year increased from Rs. 57’2 lakhs to Rs. 83*4 
lakhs, while their annual outright purchase increased only from Rs. 25*1 lakhs to Rs. 347 
lakhs. That is to say, when the former rose by 46 per cent, the latter rose only by 38 per 
cent. In sales the Nayars lost Rs. 32*1 lakhs per year in the first quinquennium and 
Rs. 48*7 lakhs per year in the second. In mortgages their annual loss increased from 
Rs. 1 5*4 lakhs to Rs.l 6 4 lakhs and in hypothecations from Rs. 22*5 lal^s to Rs. 32*9 lakhs 
The Christians, on the other hand, have uniformly gained. Their gain in sales increased 
from Rs. 1 3*7 lakhs per year in the first quinquennium to Rs. 33 *5 lakhs per year in die 
second, in mortgages from Rs. 9*8 lakhs to Rs. 28*4 lakhs and in hypotheciions from 
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Rs. 13 7 lakhs to Rs. 22 '3 lakhs* In sales the Ilavas had gained in the first quinquennium 
and had neither gained nor lost in the second. In mortgages they had gained almost to the 
same extent in both the periods, but in hypothecations there was neither gain nor loss in 
the first quinquennium, while there was an annual loss of Rs. 3 lakhs in the second- The 
Nanjanad Vellalas, like the Nayars, had lost more heavily in the second quinquennium 
than in the first in all the three kinds of transactions. The increase in the sales, mortgages 
and hypothecations executed over those claimed by the Nayars, Ilavas and Nanjanad 
VeUajas during the second quinquennium can only be put down as the immediate result of 
the passing of the Regulations already referred to. 




Sale-' jier .umiim 
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1 
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M. E. 

1095—1099 : 
M. E. i 

1100-1104 
M. E. 



R- 111 lakh- 

R-. iii lakhs 

R". ill lakh" 

R". in laklw 

Its. in lakhs 

Rs. in lakhs 
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.j:-2 

Ml -4 

as-o 

42-11 

■ 7 

73-4 
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2.'i • 1 

:i4-7 

23'2 

2.-) -6 

+1-2 

40-5 

flava 

r Exocut«l 

21-4 


ls-;» 

17 -s 

27 *s 

32 

^ Claimed 

f 


20-4 

19-4 

27-9 

29-3 

Nanjanail 

r Executed 

aM 

,s-;i 

.*>*2 

4 

S-i( 

t;-4 

VpJJaJ.'i 

V Claimed 

.*) * 

4-2 

4* 

2-y 

0-2 

3-7 

rhn'tian 

r Executed 

dS'* 

4;! • 7 

22*2 

24-9 

4n * 4 

69-3 


t. < laimetl 

4r- 1 

77*2 



•;2- 1 

91-6 


lY. Income 

55. The main distinction between capital and income is that the former is a stock, Definition and 
being the money value of the possessions at any instant, while the latter is a flow and MmpntaUon of 
involves the element of time. In computing the total income of the people we may 
adopt the conventional method and obtain it by adding the income of the individuals. 

This total will, therefore, comprise not only the value of the material commodities produced 
by the people of the country, including the wages paid for the production of such com- 
modities, but also the value of paid services. In the computation of national income, the 
income from services is excluded, because it is not possible to take into account the value 
of unpaid services, such as domestic service rendered by women, and because the val ue of 
intellectual or professional services can be fixed only arbitrarily on account of the subjective 
element involved therein. Whatever be the advantages in excluding personal services from 
the calculation of national income, it will be convenient to include them in the income of 
individuals. Tlie total obtained will not, therefore, represent the productivity of the 
country as generally understood. Again, certain artificial restrictions have been imposed 
on the calculation of private income, not on principle but of necessity. Thus a person 
living in his own house will get no income from the house, but, if he lets it out he will 
earn some income. The same is the case with articles of personal use, such as furniture. 

It may be assumed, however, that the theoretical income that may be obtained in such cases 
will be counterbalanced by the repairing charges that will have to be met periodically and 
the depreciation in the value of the articles. For our present purpose we may take it that 
the total income obtained from the census will represent the income of individual 
earners, whatever the means adopted, for one year at the time of the census. TTiis will 
not give the normal income of the people which is the average income for a series of years. 

Since in valuing the commodities the prices current in 1931 have been used, the figures 
that have been obtained must only be taken as the income for that particular year. 

56. Income may be divided into two classes, agricultural and non-agricultural. The ciAsslflcatiMi 
fiwmer represents the value of all crops produced by individuals excluding the price of seeds, income, 
but including wages paid to agricultural labourers and rents paid to landlords who have 
leased out their lands, Non-agricultural income is the income from all other occupations, 
industrial, commercial or professional. 
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Agrienltiiral 

eamen. 


57. Agriculturists may be divided into three groups, namely, rent receivers, culbvatioflf 
owners including cultivating tenants, and labourers. The total number of persons returned 
as receiving rent from land, according to the economic census, is 69,638. The number of 
non-cultivating pro{»'iet«’s who receive rent, according to Imperial Table X of the popula- 
tion census, is 23,518 including working dependants and subsidiary earners. Tltt difference 
between the two figures is due to the fact that a number of persons receiving rent may also 
be cultivating their own lands. TTie number of persons who have taken lands on lease, 
according to the economic census, is 144,194, while as per Imperial Table X the number 
of tenant cultivators is 74,462. Evidently, a number of persons who cultivate their own 
lands, also take lands on lease and cultivate. This tendency to equalise the holdings, by 
the large landowners leasing out part of their land and small cultivators taking it on lease, 
is no doubt beneficial . But we will see presently that the holdings have been so minutely 
sub-divided, that in spite of the naturd consolidation that is taking place on a limited scale 
as stated above, the large majority of them are too small to be economic. The total area 
under tenancy, according to the economic census, is 2%,000 acres, so that the average 
area of land leased out by the owners is about 4‘25 acres each, while the average area 
taken on lease by tenant cultivators is about 2*05 acres each. The area cultivated by the 
owners is 1,354,000 acres so that the total cultivated land including the land under tenancy 
is 1,650,000 acres. As per The Sialistics of Travancore the actual cultivated area in 
the State is about 2,201 ,000 acres. Even if we exclude the land cultivated by foreigners, 
the actual area cultivated could not be less than 2,100,000 acres. Since the area cultivated 
is closely correlated to income, thwe is the probability of understating the cultivated area 
in order to show a reduced income. It is also likely that the area omitted is the less fertile 
portion of the holdings so that the omission of income from land may not correspond to 
the omission of cultivated area. The margin of error in the area cultivated being about 27 
per cent., we may assume that the error in the total agricultural income is at least about 
25 per cent. 


Size of 

agricnltoral 

holdings. 


58. According to the returns of the economic census the area cultivated is 1 ,650,000 
acres and the number of cultivators 629,887. The number of holdings may be taken to be 
the same as the number of cultivators, and in that case the average size of a holding is 2'62 
acres. “Holding” here means only the total area cultivated by an individual, irrespective • 
of its being in one compact block or in scattered bits. Information has not been collected i 
on this point and it is, therefore, not possible to examine the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. The average size of the holdings, obtained by dividing the total area by the 
number of holdings, gives no clue whatsoever to the extent to which holdings have been 
sub-divided. An approximate idea of it can, however, be formed by classifying the holdings 
into groups on the basis of their size and finding the proportion in each group to the total 
numl^r of holdings. These proportions worked out from the figures recorded in the 
economic census are given below : — 


Size of holding 

Percentage of the nunilx^r 
in each group to the 
total number of holdings 

Size of holdin^^ 

Percentage of the numbei 
' in each group to the 
total number of holdings 

1 

Below 2n cenfs ! 
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! 1-30 
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s- » „ 

I'll 
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4-08 
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; 0-64 

0—1 acre 

38 12 

0—10 acFss 

95-53 

1 — 2 acres 

24-32 



2-3 „ 

12-70 
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4-40 

3 — 4 „ 

7-34 



4-5 ,. 

4-78 

100 acres and above 

0 07 

O — 5 acres 

87 26 
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It will be seen from the above statement that about 38 per cent, of the holdings are 
below tire size of one acre. In this group between one-third and one-half of the number is 
less than 40 cents and nearly two-thirds are less than 60 cents. Of the total number of 
holdings more than 87 per cent, are below five acres and as much as 95 ‘5 per cent, below 
ten acres. In paragraph 72, Chapter I of the Report, we have seen that an economic holding^ 
in Travancore should at least be 1 0 acres, and, if so, more than 95 per cent, of the holdings in 
die State are uneconomic. 

59. The following table shows the distribution of j' holdings according to size in 
different communities as per the random sample : — 
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Total holders 

29 903 

149 

7.824 

1 5,099 

1.433 

4,685 

5,960 

2.933 

1.820 

Total earners 

65.803 

296 

9.910 

|l0.413 

6,219 

1 

9,864 

1 8,363 

7-501 

3,237 


60. The percentage of earners who have 


Community 

Average size 
of holding 
acres 

Percentage 
of earners 
having 
holdings 

Brahman 

NSyar 

Hava 

Deprestwd Hindu 

Other.Hindas 

Syrian Chri.sti.an 

Other Chriatiam- 
Muslim 

5-91 

3- 12 

2-29 

1-93 

1-93 

4- 46 

2'0O 

2 •tvs 

.50-3 

79-0 

49-0 

23*2 

47-.5 

71-3 

39-1 

5fi’2 


agricultural holdings in the different 
communities and die average size of 
holdings are given in the margin. 
Brahmans have the largest average 
holdings and the Depressed Classes and 
other Hindus the smallest. Next to 
Brahmems the Syrian Christians have 
the lau’gest holdings and dien come the 
Nayars. On the other hand, the highest 
proportion of earners having agricultural 
holdings is found among Nayars 
(79 per cent.), Syrian Christians com- 
ing next with 7T3 per cent., and as 
usual the Depressed Classes have the 


lowest proportion (23 per cent) 


The number of rent receivers, according to the economic census, is 69,638 and ftwmiairf. 

the total rent received by them is R». 117*1 lakhs. The average per lessor is, 
therefore, Rs. 168 per year, while the average paid by each l^e will be a little more than 
half the above amount. The area under tenancy bemg 296,000 acres the average rent 
ner acre comes to Rs. 40 and the average production per acre includmg the wages of 
Cbourers must therefore, be higher. Few tenants will perha^ ^y wages to cultivate 
the lands taken on lease. It is only those who are keen on cultivation will take land on 
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Income from 
cnltivation. 


Income from 
other occupa- 
tions. 


lease and they will naturally cultivate it more intensively than the proprietors. The 
average production per acre under tenancy will, therefore, be larger than the average 
yield per acre of the land cultivated by owners. 

Out of the sample of 55,803 earners the number of rent receivers of each com- 
munity has been sorted 


Cl 'raiiniriit\ 
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2-25 

343 

70 
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7,7)>7 
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1,205 

4, );82 
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4- S 
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Amount .of rent 


Numlier 
of rent 
recei vers 


Percentage of total 
rent receivers 


Rs. 

Below .50 
.')0— lOtl 

loo— I. 'id 
1.50—200 

200 — 50o 
50O--l,0oO 
1 ,00<J and above 


1,153 

51* 

234 

134 

273 

81 

53 


47-2 
21 Ml 
om; 
.*> • .*) 
11-2 
3-3 
2-2 


sepctfalely. The margi- 
nal statement shows the 
number of rent receivers 
and dry land owners and 
the propwtion of the 
former to 100 of the 
latter in different com- 
munities. The corres- 
ponding proportion to the 
total landowners will per- 
haps be slightly lower. 

7 . , 7 ; 7 , . 7 ; It will be seen from the 

statement that the habit of letting out land is most prevalent among Brahmans. The pro- 
portion is comparatively high among Nayars even though their chief occupation is agriculture. 

This is probably due to 

the excessive sub-division 
and fragmentation of hold- 
ings on account of the 
partition of tarwad {M’o- 
perties. TTie frequency 
distribution according to 
the amount of rent re- 
ceived by lesscars supports 
the above inference. It 
will !:« seen from the 

about 47 per cent, of the rent receivers get below Rs. 50 each whkh%hU^thTrJge 
number or the owners of small plots of land lease them out. ** 

62. The number of persons who receive income from cultivation, according to the 

economic censu^is 629,887. Income here means the net income. /. e., gross income minus cost 
o cultivation. The total neUncome of cultivators is Rs. 7 1 3’ I lakhs which gives an average 
of Rs 1 1 3 per cultivator. The area ^tivated being 1 ,650,000 acres, the income per acre is 
Ks. 43 excluding rents and wages. Ihe amount of rent paid by tenants is Rs. I I 7-1 Jakhs 
and, if this is also included in the income from cultivation, the average per acre comes to 
Rs. 50 excluding wages. Strictly speaking, the wages of agricultural labourers should also 
bemc uded m the agricultural income But this is not possible, because income from 
agricultural labour was entered in the column for “income from other occupations” in the 
economic census schedule. In view of the fact that the average rent paid per acre has 
been found to be Rs. 40, an income of Rs. 50 per acre from cultivahon excluding wages 
hSy ‘he present time when the prices of commodities have fallen 

63. Income from other occupations may be considered as a whole. As the wages 

of agricutoal labours and estate coolies are included in this item, a substantial portion of 
the total mcorne under this head is really agricultural income. The rest consists of 
the wag^ of industrial labourers and fi.shermen, the profits of business and commerce 
the earnings of professional men and public servants, and of all others who are 
engaged in unix-oductive employment, such as domestic service, begging etc Incn 
from subsidiary occupations is also included in this head. Occupations have been 
divided into brwd groups and the total number of earners and their income in each grouo 
ascertamed. T}^ total income under this item may fall short of the actual amount bv a 
wide margm. Ihe total number of persons returned as deriving income iirfder = u J 
is 955,296 ancl.he.o,ali«o„.= Rs. T.167-8 lakhs. Tha avarlgeTUu is Rs m 
and the average pa head o( tolal earners Rs 86 . The proportion rfeamers nrhT (olW 
occupations other than cultivation is nearly 71 per cent. roiiow 
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I*'T< t'iitafrt* of eariK‘i*s of each i 
Coimiunnt y fnllowiiic other 
occupation'* 


Brjihmau 

Nayar 

I lava 

I>i,pn*8*iiHi Hindu 
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Other Chri^tia^> 
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64. The figure? in the margin show the proportion of earners of each community 

having occupations other than agri- 

! culture, according to the random 
sample. The sample represents 
rural conditions only, but it is in 
towns that persons following non- 
agricultural occupations preponder- 
ate, and all towns have been omitted 
from the sample. The high pro- 
portions among depressed and other 
Hindus and other Christians may be 
due to the fact that they eu'e mostly 
labourers. The proportion is least 
among Nayars. We have already 
seen that the proportion of land holders is highest among them. The inverse relation 
between these two proportions leads to the inference that Nayar landholders do not 
generally take to subsidiary occupations as much as the other communities. 

65. One more item of income has to be considered which, however, forms only a 
small proportion of the total income. If income had been viewed from the national stand- 
point, the interest on capital would have been excluded from it. In the present discussion 
inttfest h 2 is to be considered as a charge on the income just as debt has been considered 
as a charge on wealth. The number of persons deriving income from investments is 
109,460, while the number having investments is 226,279. It follows, therefore, that 
more than half the investments do not yield interest. Investments in the form of 

chitties will not yield interest 
periodically and many other small 
investments also may not yield 
interest at all. Total income in the 
shape of interest is found to be 
Rs. 91 ’9 lakhs according to the 
economic census and the average per 
earner is Rs. 7. Since an error of 
30 per cent, has been assumed in 
the case of total investments, the 
same error may be assumed to exist 
in interest also. The frequency 
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distribution according to the amount 
of interest received by investors is 
shown in the margin above. It is seen that 60 per cent, of the investors get below Rs. 50, 
while the proportion getting above Rs. 1 ,000 is only 1 '1 per cent. Out of 55,803 
earners the number that receives income in the form of interest on investments is 5,097 
<x about 9 per cent. 

66. The results described in the foregoing paragraphs may now be summarised- 

The total income of the people 


Item <‘f incline 


Rent from land 
Net income from cuUnation 
Income from other oci‘M|>ation- 
Interest on investments 


Total 


Income in lakh* of ru]>ccs 


117-1 

713-1 

I,ltl7-S* 


2,089-9 


works out to about Rs. 20‘9 crores. 
The average per earner is Rs. 1 54, 
while the average per head of total 
population is Rs. 41 per year. The 
real per capita income will, however, 
be higher. The total area cultivated, 
according to the economic census, 
is 1 ,650,000 acres, while according 

to The Statistics of T raoan- 

core it is nearly 2,201,000 acres. The error is about 33 per cent. Part of the omissions 
may be explained by the fact that the area of estates cultivated by foreign planters has been 
excluded from the calculation. The net omission of cultivated area may, however, be 
taken to be about 27 per cent. Since the area omitted may consist of less fertile tracts 
and lands less intensively cultivated, an error of 25 per cent, with regard to mcome may 
be a reasonable estimate. There is no means of testing the accuracy of the figures re- 
garding the income from non-agricultural occupations ; but an error of 25 per cent, may 

* This includes the wa^es of ao-riculturallnbourers also which should, strictly speaking, go under income 
from cultivation. 


Income firom 
investments. 


Total income. 
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Income by 
community. 


safely be assumed to exist in this item also. The per capita income of Rs. 41 arrived 
at from the returns of the economic census may, therefore, be increased by 25 per cent, 
and the average annual income per head of the population put down at Rs. 51 at the lime 
of the census. As a result of the economic depression the prices of commodities dropped 
by 40 per cent, or even more at the beginning of 1931 from what they were before the 
commencement of the depression. Wages had also fallen though not to the same extent. 
There was an all-round shrinkage in the income of agriculturists, industrialists, traders and 
other businessmen. In view of these circumstances it may not be far wrong to assume a 
reduction of 40 per cent, in the aggregate income of the people on account of the economic 
depression. The estimate of Rs. 5 1 given above might, therefore, be taken to be about 
60 per cent, of the per capita income under normal conditions. In other words, if there 
had been no economic depression the average income of the people would have stood at 
Rs. 85 per head per annum. That this is an approximately correct estimate will be 
evident from the fact that similar estimates for British India made in recent years are not 
far out from the one given above. The poverty of India as compared with Western 
countries like Great Britain has been forcibly pointed out by the Simon Commission 
in the following passage. 


“The low standard of living to which the mass of India's population attain is one of the 
first things that strike a Western visitor. Wants are few, diet is simple, climate is 
usually kind, and a deep-rooted tradition tends to make the countryman content 
with things as they are. But the depth of poverty, the presence of which camiot 

escape notice. Is not so easily realised Since the War, certain 

Indian and European professors of economics attached to Indian universities have, by 
different statistical methods, attempted to measure the total income of the countrj’ 
in particular years. One of them has estimated the income per head of British 
India at Rs. 107 in 1920 — 21 and at Rs. 116 in 1921 -22, a second has arrived 
at a figure for the whole of India of Rs 74 : while a third, confining himself to the 
province of MadraSi has for the year 1919-20 calculated the average income per head 
at Rs, 102. Such estimates are necessarily based on inadequate data, for the un- 
satisfactorj' nature of the statistical materials has been the subject of comment by 
every committee or commission that has enquired into the economic affairs of India 

.Even if the most optimistic of the above estimates is adopted, 

the result is that the average income of India per head in 1928 was equivalent, at the 
prevailing rate of exchange, to less than £ 8. while the corresponding figure for Great 
Britain w’as £ 95. The contrast remains startling, even after allowing for the difference 
between the range of needs to be satisfied.”'' 

What is true of India is equally true of Travancore also. 

67. The following statement shows the proportion per mille of earners of different 
communities having income of different values: — 
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70O-- 1,000 

29-0 

9-8 

1-0 

K’!» 

. 40-2 

S • .”) 

42 • " 

1,000-3,000 

i 10-3 

3-9 

, U'4 


1 18.] 

3 • 


3.000 and above 

: 1-ti 

0-3 

1 - 

0-1 

1 3-8 

1-1 


Total 

1 1,000 0 

I 

lOOO'O 

1 1,000 0 

’ 

1,000 0 

1 1,000-0 

1,000-0 

1,000-0 


* Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, para 371. 
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It has been already pointed out that there is practically no earner in any community 
without any income. The diagram below represents graphically the condition of 
the communities in respect of their income. All curves start from the same point. 
The lower the curve, the better is the economic condition of the community concerned. 
Among the major communities Syrian Christians take the lead. The case of Brahmans 
is exceptional as will be seen from the marginal figures below. This is probably 
due to the exclusion of towns where the majority of Brahmans reside. The percentage of 
earners with an income of more than Rs. 1 ,000 is the highest in this community. 

The mode in their case is in the group 
Rs. 100-200, whereas in the case of Nayars, 
depressed Hindus and other Christians it is 
below Rs. 50 and in the case of the other 
communities it is between Rs. 50 and 1 00. 
The average income per earner in communities 
other than the Brahman is given in the following 
marginal statement. The Syrian Christians have 
the highest average, viz., Rs. 275 per earner. 


[lH'i.mr' 

■ ’j-n-tiR 

I '■!' earner^ m 



* the UniliiiKin Ci.ninumity 

Bel.pw 

1,1(1 



— i 

Hii-O 


3(mi 

1.") •(! 


4INI 

12-7 

•ftiO 

.")! M » 

7 ’ 2 

r>iH) 


ii-(i 


iinti ab»ve 

‘ 12-4 


then 


the Nayars with Rs. 147. 

The depressed Hindus 

(''imni'init V 

Avorascincnnii- inT 


oarncr 

1 

Nayiir 

1 IN. 

..1 147 

liavii 


Doprcaxcd UiikIii 

. • j ‘ 

Other Hindu' 

..| 104 

Syrian •'hri'iiun 

..1 27.-. 

Oth('r riiri'ti.in' 

..i no 

Mu'lim 

.. 210 


Rs. 57 per earner. It may 
be noted that the above 
figures represent the income 
per earner and not per head 
of the population. The latter 
will be considerably less than 
the former, because only 
about 27 per cent, of the 
population are actual earners. 


Diagram 79 — showing the proportion of earners 
by community having income. 



AMOUNT or INCOME IN RUPEES. 


68. The method followed in studying the distribution of wet and dry lands in 
paragraphs 24 and 28 above may be used in examining the distribution of income also. The 


Distribution of 
income among 
earners. 
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laeoue bj 
tolnk. 


following diagram and table prepared on the same lines as those given in the previoi s 
paragraphs show the cca'relation between the proportions of earners and their income. 


Diagram 80 - Lorenz curve sbowing the distributioa* 

of income of earners. 
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It is seen that the distribution of income is not so unequal as that of land. 
Beginning from the poorest, 3 1 ‘8 per cent, of the earners get 8’ 1 per cent, of the total 
income ; 65*4 per cent, get 28'7 per cent. ; and only one per cent, of the richest enjoy 1 2 
per cent, of the income. 


69. The distribution of income by taluk is shown in the following table : — 




Tutal uu'omi* in lakliK 

•iM-ra^'f incoinu 


Taluk 

4>f ruiHH'-i 

|HT I'arntT 


_ . 


R.S 


STATE 

2,089 9 

154 


Southern Division 

606 1 

153 

1. 

Ihoviila 

22-9 1 

r.9 


Agasthisw.ar.am 

70-1 

176 

k 

KalkulaiTi 

■til 

168 

i. 

Vilavaiicixlo 

.►o * 1 

120 

5. 

Nevvattinkara 

.S4 • 8 

128 


Trivandrum 

i;i.')' 7 

102 

7, 

Neilnmangad 

ri.-) • j 

127. 

S, 

Chiiarinkil 

S3 -6 

138 


Central Division 

740 0 

148 

\K 

Quilon 

1(19-2 

159 

10. 

Karuna^apally 

()*;• 1 

125 

11. 

Karthikapally 

63-6 

131 

12. 

Mavelikara 

67-2 

118 

13. 

Kunnathur 

31-7 

103 

14. 

Kfittarakkara 

46-1 

128 

1.1. 

Patlianapurara 

:i2-4 

104 

16. 

Shunkotta 

29-0 

163 

17. 

Pathanamthitla 

31-4 

120 

18. 

Thiruvflla 

ll'i-2 


19. 

Ampalapula 

144-1 : 

263 


Northern Division 

678 5 

169 

20. 

Cbanganachery 

103-8 

104 

21. 

Kottav'am 

99-0 

101 

22. 

Taikora 

60-2 

l.'.4 

23. 

Sherthala 

si-2 

1.50 

24 

Parur 

70-4 

167 

2.-,. 

Kunnathunad 

63 - 1 

118 

26. 

Muvattupula 

:>s-s 

136 

27. 

Thodupuls 

38-3 

180 

28. 

Minachil 

92-2 i 

223 


High Range Division 

65 3 

122 

29. 

Pirmede 

.38-1 i 

128 

30. 

Devikulam 

27-2 ' 

116 
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Generally speaking, taluks which are rich in point of wealth have also high income. 

Ampalapula shows the highest 

lowri 

1 average income, because the com- 

Avorafrt- earner ; nj^rcial town of Alleppey is situated 

1 

1 

Trivandrum 

Allep|»ey 

Quiloii 

Nairerctiil 

8TATB 

i 

m that taluk. 1 he average income 
i in Trivandrum taluk is also high 
404 ! because of the presence of the 

1 capital of the State in that taluk. 
27 a i The income per earner is naturally 

very much higher in towns than in 
164 rural parts, as can be seen from the 

marginal figures. 


70. The income from different classes of occupations as per economic census has been Income by 
■separately totalled for the State and urban areas and the figures obtained are given below: — occupation* 


j 

Occupation 

NutiilxT of persona 
following 
occupation 

Total income m 
lakhs of rupees 

Average income 
per heatl in the 
State 

Rs. 

Average income 
per head in the 
urban area 

Rs. 

Afrricultiiral latwurcn. 


160!» 

61 

84 

EntAte 

4f.,12S 

54-8 

119 

. . 

Cnakilied Iatjourei> 

t<7,1.55 

7(1-1 

80 

167 

Fishing 

21I,5‘.I7 

38-5 

130 

140 

Fi'h trade 

14,72.'> 

18-7 

127 

195 

Exploitation of minerals 

2,i>3fi 

2-9 

141 

. . 

Textile iiuhiatn* • 

88,132 

78-2 

89 

248 

WiMid iinlustrv 

41.14.5 

43-9 

107 

164 

Metal industry 

11,514 

17-4 

151 

189 

Ceraroic' 


sm; 

161 

248 

Food Industry . 

39,(:32 

29-3 

74 

99 

Other industries 


74-4 

134 

208 

T ransport 

32,742 

49-7 

152 

260 

Tnule 

12(>,2!t3 

235*4 

196 

357 

Public ailministration 

17,71(1 

58 • 8 

332 

440 

Pioies-ioiis and liliemi arts 

ad, 4(15 

139-4 

247 

3.53 

Mi'cellaneous oecujiation' 

43,751 

8(>*S 

198 

i 256 


It will be seen from the above table that public service, trade, professions and liberal 
arts, transport, and especially motor transport, are the most paying occupations. In the case of 
agricultural and industrial workers the annual income will vary with the number of working 
days. If it is assumed that agricultural occupation lasts for about six months in the year, 
the average daily income of a labourer, on the basis cff the annual income given in the 
above table, is about 10 chackrams (one chackram is equal to seven pies). We will see 
when we deal with the wages census in the next section that the average daily wage of an 
agricultural labourer is about 10 chackrams. The close agreement between the two 
censuses may be regarded as an indication of their reliability. 

71. So far, we have dealt with private income or income of the individuals, and National 
we have seen that this income, as it was in 1931, stood at Rs. 5 1 per head. National 

income, as defined in paragraph 
I 55 above, is diffOTent from 
I private income and will certainly 
i be less than the latter. National 
income, represents the total 

production of commodities in 
the country in a year. The 

value of production, on the 
basis of the prices that jM^e- 
vailed at the beginning of 1931, 
may be estimated apfM’oximately 
as shown in the margin. Total 
production in 1931 amounted 
to Rs. 2,241 lakhs. TTiis 

would give a national income 

of Rs. 44 per head, as against Rs. 51 die per capita private income, in 1931. 


Paddy 

Hs. in lakhs. 

450 

Tapioca 

136 

roconiit 

393 

Pepper 

180 

Cardamom . • 

2d 

Tea 

272 

Rubber 

51 

Other crops 

223 

Total agrioultural produce. . ■ 

1,731 

Forest prcxluce 

15 

Salt • . 

16 

Minerala 

6 

Fish 

123 

Industrial products 

3.50 

Total produotion 

2,341 


Y. Wages 

72. The results of the census of wages by taluk and occupation are set forth in 
State Table VI included in Part II (Imperial Tables). A census of wages has not been 
takai in this State till now, and it is not, therefore, possible to compare the present wages 
with those that prevailed at any time in the past. The results obtained at the present 
census are described briefly below. 


6a 
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Agricnltnrkl 

wage*. 


Wages of 
artisans. 


Wages in 
organized 
industries. 


Occupation 


Ploughing 
Trimming bund 

Manuring 


Bailing water 
Sowing 

Traiisplaiifiiig 

Wci-ding 

Harvesting paiidy 

Threshing paddy 

Making pits for planting coconut 

Irrigating coconut palm 

Digging round the coconut palm 

Harvesting coconut 


palm 


Men 

Men 

I Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls 
Men 
Men 
I Men 
. Women 
( Girls 
I Women 
I Girls 
Men 
Men 
Men 
Men 
Men 
Men 


W 

(One 


ages per day in 
chackrams 
chackram— 


pies) 


73. The average wages paid for various agricultural operations, as worked out h’ona 

the census returns, are 
given in the margin. The 
wages vary according to 
the sex and age of the 
workers. The average for 
all persons and all occupa- 
tions is about 10|^ chack- 
rams or 6 annas per day. !n< 
the cultivation trf the coco- 
nut palm higher wages are 
paid for making pits and 
digging round the palm, 
and the highest wager 
(I7i chac^ams) for 
harvesting nuts. These 
wages do not include the 
value of presents given to 
labourers during festive 
occasions or the reirt of 
land utilised by them lor 

dwelling purposes. The period of work varies from 5 hours to 8 hours a day acccvding to 
the nature of the work. 


10 ) 

lo) 

10 ) 

i 

•>i 

i'i 

!( 


it 

7 

It 

nj 

lit 

Hi 

n 

12 ) 

17.1 


74. 


Artizans, such as carpenters, goldsmidis, blacbmiths and other workers in cottage 

industries, are generally paid higher wages than 
field labourers. The daily average wages- 
obtained from the census are given in the 
margin. TTie ' low wage paid to potters is 
probably due to the fact that in many places it 
is given in kind, especially paddy, immediately 
after harvest, and its equivalent in money varies 
with the fluctuations in the price of paddy. 
The working period of industrial labourers 
varies generally from 7 hours to 8 hours a day 
and from 250 days to 300 days in the year. 


Class of worker 

D^ily wagfs in 

1 (.•hackram^ 

Goldsmith 

IMl 

Blacksmith 

I.'. 

Copper and brass smith. 

1.-.) 

Carpenter 

If,) 

tiawyer . 

17 

Mason 

IH 

Potter 

s 

Tailor 

15 

Wa.<iherman , 

1-2) 


Imia"itrv 


Daily w;igc? m 
cliackram-. 


75. The wages prevalent in important organized industries in the State are shown in 
the marginal state- 
ment. The working 
period in most of the 
industries is 8 hours 
a day and about 300 
days in the year. 
There are some occu> 
pations in which 
work lasts throughout 
the year and for 9 or 
even 1 0 hours a day. 
These, however, are 
exceptions . XJjg 
average wages given 
in the statement 
include those of skill- 
ed and unskilled 
labourers . Skilled 
labour is naturally 
more costly than un— 
sHlled labour, and the- 
high rales prevalent 
in certain industries, 
e. g., motor repairs,, 
are due to the pre-- 
ponderance of skilled 
labour. 


Coir mat and matting factory 

Tile Factoiy 
Oil mill 

Match factorj'^ 

Monazite factory 

Paper mills 

Printing works 
Motor repair 

Tea cultivation 
lea Manufacture 
Rubber cultivation 


Men 
f Men 
! Women 
I Boys 
I Girls 


21 

12 

](i| 

!'i 

Vi 

9 

9 

I'-i 

14 

■>J 

lor 

19 

7 

■-i 

141 
‘ 7 
2r> 
13 

12 ) 

9 


151 

10 .) 
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THE CATTLE CENSUS 


In a country like Travancore, where nearly 54‘3 per cent, of the population Introductory 
subsist by agriculture, the importance of cattle cannot be too strongly empiiasized. 
Machine-farming is unknown in this country, and as long as holdings continue to be small 
and fragmentary as at present, the introduction of machinery in agriculture is practically 
impossible. Cattle, therefore, are and will continue to be for a long time to come the 
only source of drau^t power available for all agricultural operations. Their droppings are 
the most valuable manure to the cultivator. He is only just beginning to use chemical 
manures. The vast majority of the farmers in die State still depend upon cattle dung, 
green leaves and other organic manures to fertilize their soil. TTie question, therefore, 
how far the numbers of cattle in the country satisfy the requirements of the cultivators for 
their tillage operations and for the supply of manure, is one that should engage the serious 
attention of all interested in the welfare of the agriculturists. In considering this question 
it is an essential prerequisite to have correct data of the number and quality of the different 
classes of agricultural live-stock, and it is for this purpose that periodical censuses of the 
cattle population are being taken in all civilized countries. 

2. The first census of cattle in Travancore of which there is a record was taken so Previous 
far back as in the years 1816-1820 A. D. Lieutenants Ward and Conner who conducted 

a survey of Travancore and Cochin States in that period have recorded that Travancore 
had then 382,360 cattle and buffaloes, 195,349 agricultural implements and 27,360 sheep 
and goats.* There is no information as to the methods and the agency employed in taking 
that census, and it is difficult to vouch for the accuracy of the figures recorded. In recent 
years the first systematic census of cattle was taken in 1911 along with the population 
census of that year, and a second one at the time of the census in 1921. The present is, 
therefore, the third systematic census of the agiicultural live-stock of the country. 

3. At the two previous censuses no distinction was made between bulls and Scope of the 
bullocks. For the purpose of cattle breeding it is necessary to know the number of stud 

bulls available in the country, and hence a separate column was opened in the schedule for 
the present census to record the number of bulls as distinguished from the bullocks employed 
for draught. Again, no attempt was made at the previous censuses to ascertain the number 
of cows aiid cow buffaloes that were being milked and the number that was dry, or to 
estimate their average daily yield of milk. With a view to record information on these 
points, necessary columns were opened in the schedule this time. The average yield of 
^k receded may not be quite correct, but it is sufficiently accurate to show the poor 
quality of the milk-p-oducing cattle of this State. In 191 1 the number of ploughs and carts 
was recorded, but they were omitted from the census in 1921, and they were included in 
the presoit census. TTius in several important respects the scope of the present census was 
enlarged from that of the previous ones. 


4. A special schedule containing seventeen columns was prepared for ffiis census Method of the 
and a sufficient number of copies were printed in Malayalamand supplied to the Tahsildars census, 
of taluks and Presidents of Municipal Councils. The census was taken in the taluks by the 
village staff of the Revenue Department and in the municipal towns by the subordinate 
nffirers of the Municipalities, during the house-numbering operation which lasted from the 
1 6th Chingam, 1106 (1st September, 1930) till the 15th Kanni, 1 106 (30th September, 

1930). In connection with house-numbering the officers had to visit every house and had, 
therefore, the convenience to ascertain the particulars of the live-stock, jffou^s and carts 
contained in each house and record them in the schedule. The information collected was 
abstracted fm- the taluks and towns separately in the offices of die Tahsildars and Municipal 
Presidents, and these abstracts together with the filled-up schedules were sent to the central 
Census Office who’e they were scrutinized and corrected and the final statement was 

compiled. 

« Ward and Conner, Mmoir ojihe Surrey of the Travancore and Gochi,. States, vol. 1, p. 47. 
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Kesttlts of the 
census- 


ComparisoD 
wth British 
India. 


5. Detailed results of the present census, giving figures by taluk and town, are set 
forth in State Table VII included in Part II (Imperial Tables). A summary of the same 
and the corresponding figures for the last two censuses are given below : — 


Name 

1931 

1921 


1911 

Bulls 


2.717 




Bullucis 


2}<7,:12‘J 

280,931 


29.5,855 

Cows 

• 

3.')7,77U 

311,17fi 


314,889 

Young stock 

• 

sio.yr.'J 

209,780 


195;4«>4 

Total {Oxen) 

• 

963 J94 

801,887 


806,048 

Male buffaloes 



*>o,7fiy 


fiO,627 

Cow bnfialoes 

. 

20,711 

19,298 


20,683 

Young stock 

• 

10,179 

11.439 


12,5.33 

Total {Buffaloes) 

• 

93,149 

91,506 


93^43 

Total (Bovine cattle) 

• 

1,056,943 

893.393 


899,891 

Sheep and goats 


2.)0.160 

133,215 


20.5,471 

Ploughs • 

• 

205 ..388 

9 • 


188,662 

Carts 


15.H«3 

• * 


12^207 


In the 1921 census the figures recorded showed a decrease from those of the 
previous census in 1911 in most classes of live-stock. This is rather surprising, for during 
the decade 191 1-1 920 there was no extraordinary circumstance to account for a general 
decrease in cattle. There was no unusual outbreak of contagious diseases during that period 
and there was a perceptible increase in the area under cultivation. Under these conditions 
one would naturally have expected an increase and not a decrease in the number of cattle. 
The figures collected at the last census are, therefore, left out of consideration, and the 
results of the present census are compared only with those of the 1911 census. During this 
period of twenty years the bovine cattle (oxen and buffaloes) increased from about 900,000 
to 1,057,000, i. e., an increase of 157,000 or nearly 1 7‘5 per cent. The whole of’ this 
increase is accounted for by the oxen which numbered about %4,000 at this census as 
compared with 806,000 in 1911, whereas the number of buffaloes was practically the same 
in both the censuses, viz-, a little over 93,000. Among the different classes of oxen it 
must be noted that there is a small decrease in the number of bulls and bullocks, but there 
is a very large increase in the young stock, as much as 1 20,600 or nearly 62 per cent. 
Probably at the 1911 census the animals on the borderland between the young stock and 
the grown-up bullocb were included in the latter class, but at the present census they 
were brought under the former. This may be the cause of the apparent fall in the 
number of bulls and bullocb and the rise in the number of young stock at the [H-esent 
census. Cows have increased by about 43,000 or nearly 13*6 per cent. The total 
number of buffaloes has {»-actically not changed between 1911 and 1931, the number 
at both the censuses being a little over 93,000. The male buffaloes show a decrease 
of 3,368, but this is^ made good by the increase in the young stock, while the number 
of cow buffaloes remains unchanged. Sheep and goats have increased by about 45,000 
or nearly 22 per cent. Ploughs and carts show an increase of 16,726 and 3,656 or 9 
per cent, and 30 per cent, respectively. 


6. It is interesting to compare Travancore with British Indian provinces in respect of 
the number of cattle, their fx-oportion to the human population and the number mam- 
tain.^ per hundred acres of net sown wea. The latest figures for British India are not 
available and the figures given below for the fx-ovinces in India are for the year 1924-1925 
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taken from the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India.* The figures 
for Travancore are those for 1 9} I. 




Total nuiiiWr 

Per Uo acres of net sown area 


Vet area 

of cattle and 

Percentage 






sown 

bnffatoofl in 

of cattle and 




Cattle and 
buffaloes 

Province 


the Province 

buffaloes to 
(xtpulatioii 

jrrazing 

land 

Cattle 

Buffaloes 


(in 

fin 


Acres 

Numbe 

Numlx^r 

Number 

Asi^am 

T.'i 

r»,785 

76-1 

242 i 

87 

10 

97 

Bengal 

23,.i2.s 

2.5,491 

.54-6 

33 

104 

4 

108 

Biliar and Orissa 

2.-.,269 

20,728 

61 0 

56 

69 

13 

82 

„ , 1 Presidency Proper . 

27,492 

8,4811 

53-0 

33 , 

24 

7 

31 

4,42.7 

2,32r, 

70-9 

195 1 

42 

11 

53 

Burma 

1 

6,267 

47-4 

374 1 


7 

37 

I'eiitral Provinces and Beiar . 

24,895 

11,671 

83-9 

107 

39 

8 

47 

Mantras 

:43,;«9 

22.111 

.52-2 

79 I 

49 

17 

66 

Puiijftb 

2fi,940 

1.5,237 

7H‘7 

62 1 

37 

19 

.56 

United Pro.'incea 

35,121 

31,046 

68 4 

52 , 

64 

24 

88 

British India . 

22fi,9.SO 

150,978 

61-1 

92 1 

53 

11 

67 

Travaneore 

2,201 

1.0S7 

20 7 

88 

M 

4 

48 


The area of grazing land in Travancore has been calculated on the basis laid down 
by the Royal Commission, namely, by adding to the area of forest land open to cattle 
grazing (1,385,600 acres) three-fourths of the area of cultural waste (454,1 10 acres), and 
one-fourth of the area of uncultivable waste (83,445 acres). To the above has also been 
added an extent of 10,167 acres of grazing land which is under the control of the Revenue 
Department of the State. The total area of land available for grazing is, therefore, 
1 ,934,000 acres, but more than 70 per cent, of this area is reserved forest and this is 
practically out of the reach of the large majority of the cattle. The grazing area \^dlich is 
ordinarily used for the purpose is, therefore, much less than the total extent shown above. 

7. On comparing the figures in the statement above, the feature that strikes one most 
is the very low proportion of cattle and buffaloes to the population in Travancore. 
This is due to the higher density of population in the State than in British India. 
According to the present census the density in British India is 248 persons per square mile 
as compared with 668 in Travancore. In other wcwds, in Travancore 269 persons live in 
the same area in which 1 00 persons live in British India. When the net sown area is 
taken as the basis for considei ation, Travancore does not compare unfavourably with 
British Indian provinces, the number of cattle in Travancore per one hundred acres being 
44 as against 53 in Bntish India as a whole and only 24 in Bombay Presidency proper, 
30 in Burma, 37 in the Punjab, and 39 in the Central Provinces and Berar. The position 
of buffaloes is, however, different. Travancore has the smallest number per one hundred 
acres of net sown area. It is only 4 as compared wit h 1 4 for the whole of British India. 
Bengal is the only fM’ovince which has the same number as Travancore, but it has more 
than double the number of cattle that Travancore has. 

8. The total area available for grazing is 88 acres per 1 00 acres of net sown area in 
Travancore. Besides this, there is an extent of 1 94,000 acres of current fallows which works 
out to nearly 9 acres per 1 00 acres of net sown area. The number of cattle and buffaloes per 
1 00 acres of net sown area in Travancore is 48 and the total area on which they are supported 
is 1 97 acres (100 acres net sown area, together with 9 acres current fallow and 88 acres 
grazing land). The corresponding fibres for British India are 67 cattle and 213 acres of 
grazing land. “This number of cattle”, say the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
■“is a heavy stock for land to carry.” In Travancore the stock which the land carries 
appears to be lighter, but in reality it is not so because the major portion of die grazing 
land within the reserved forest, as has already been mentioned, is not accessible to catde, 
and the grazing areas outside die reserves are much poorer in quality in Travancore than in 
British India. It is no exaggeration, therefore, to say that the number of cattle in 
Travancore is too heavy a stock for the grazing tlat is available. This fact will be evident 
when Travancore is compared with some foreign countries. According to the Royal 
Commission the number of cattle kept per !00 acres of cultivated area is 38 in Holland 
and 25 in Egypt, whereas in Travancore it is 48. The solution of the cattle problem 
in Travancore, therefore, consists in providing additional facilities far grazing, in increasing 
the fodder supply and in reducing the number -'f catde and at the same time imp-oving 
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their efficiency by better breeding. In the opinion of Mr. William Smith wdio was 
recently the Imperial Dairy Expert under the Government of India, “India owns more 
cattle than any country in the world, and she maintains more cattle per 1 00 acres 
cultivated land than any other country in the world.” 

9. The draught cattle consist of bullocks and male bufialoes. They number, accord- 
ing to the present census, 344,588. This includes also the cart bullocks numbering about 
31,400. The number of carts returned is 15,863. At the rate of one pair for each cart 
the number of bullocks required for the carts is 31,726. The very small difference 
between this and the actual number recorded may be taken as proof of the correctness of 
the figures. Most of the cart bullocks are also employed in agriculture and it may not be 
wrong to assume that at least 75 per cent, of them are so employed. Deducting 
one-fourth of the cart bullocks ( 7,850) from the total number of draught cattle mentioned 
above, we get 336,^38 as the number of cattle employed in agriculture. The net area 
sown is 2,201,295 acres so that the average area cultivated per yoke is I3'l acres. In 
British India the lowest average is in Bengal where it is only 5 6 acres per yoke and the 
highest is in Bombay (including Sind) where it is as much as 20 acres. Unlike in 
British India where cattle are employed in the cultivation of various crops, like rice, cotton, 
sugarcane, etc., in Travancore their work is confined almost entirely to rice lands. 
Travancore should, therefore, be compared with a British Indian district where rice 
occupies the major portion of the cultivated area. Tanjore is one such district, where 
more than 77 per cent, of the cultivated area (nearly 860,000 acres) is under rice. The 
number of draught cattle in Tanjore is 32 per 100 acres of cultivated area or about 42 
per 100 acres of rice land. In Travancore the gross area under rice cultivation, 
acccxding to the latest statistics, is 665,000 acres. A small portion of this area, comfH'ising 
the recent reclamations from the Vembanad lake, is hardly ploughed at all. Cattle are, 
however, employed occasionally in ploughing dry lands for the cultivation of pulses, 
gingelly and other minor crops, and the one can, therefore, be offset against the other. 
About one-third of the rice land in Travancore is cropped twice a year; but the two 
cropping seasons being in different periods of the year, the same cattle are employed in 
both the seasons. In view of these circumstances the proportion of draught cattle to the 
total area cultivated with rice in Travancore may be compared with the corresponding 
number in Tanjore. We have seen that in Tanjore the number of drau^t cattle per 
1 00 acres' of rice land is 42. In Travancore it is 48. In other words, the average area 
of rice land cultivated per yoke is 4*8 acres in Tanjore and 4'1 acres in Travancore. The 
Travancore rice cultivator is thus using more cattle power than his confrere in Tanjore 
and yet his cultivation cannot be said to be as efficient as that of the Tanjore farmer. 
This is due to the small size and the poor quality of the draught cattle in Travancore as 
compared with those in Tanjore. 'There is no doubt that if the quality of the cattle 
here is improved, their number can be reduced without impairing the efficiency of the 
cultural operations. Speaking of India as a whole the Royal Commission have emphasized 
the necessity of decreasing the number of bullocks required for cultivation by adopting, 
among other things, “measures aiming at an increase in the strength of the bullocb 
themselves.” They conclude thus; — “India must endeavour to effect a reduction in the 
numbers and an increase in the efficiency of its plough cattle.” If such is the position in 
British India, much more is it so in Travancore where the number of cattle en^loyed 
in agriculture is even more than that in British India. But it must not be forgotten that 
efficiency of cultivation will suffer if the number of plough cattle is reduced befca’e 
improving their breed. 

10. 'The cow and the she-buffalo are the milk producing animals in India. In 
Travancore the cow is preferred to the she-buffalo, though in othw parts of India the 
reverse is the case. The majority of the people of this State have a prejudice against 
buffalo’s milk though it is richer in butter-fat than cow’s milk. The great disparity 
between the numbers of cows and she-buffaloes kq)t in Travancore bears out this attitude 
of t’he people. Whereas the total number of she-buffaloes, according to the jM’esent 
census, is only 20,7 1 1 , the number of cows is as many as 357,779. As has dready 
been mentioned an attempt was made at this census to ascertain the numbers of cows and 
cow-buffaloes that were actually giving milk and the numbers that were dry at the tinK- 
of the census, and the information collected shows ffiat out of a total number erf 357,779 
cows, 265,287 or'nearly 74 per cent., and in the case of she-buffaloes 15,539 out of a 
total of 20,71 1 or 75 per cent, were dry. If these animals had been {xoperly fed and 
looked after, they would have calved once a year as do the cows in Europe, or at any- 
rate at least once in eighteen months. Even on the latter basis the proportion of dry to- 
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milking animals should be one to two, but the existing proportion in Travancore is about 
three to one. That is to say, out of every three cows or cow-buffaloes two ought to be 
yielding milk and one dry ; but actually out of four only one is yielding milk and three 
are dry. This is the result of the bad management of cattle. The cost, however small 
it be, of maintaining three out of four cows and she-buffaloei (in all 146,000 cows and 
8,600 she-buffaloes ) is really wasted, and it could be avoided by paying proper attention 
to their feeding and management so as to make them calve at least once in eighteen 
months instead of once in three to four years as at present. 

I !. On the basis of the information collected in the census the milk-yielding cows Milk supply, 
and cow-buffaloes in the Stale could be divided into different classes according to 
their average daily yield of milk. A cow which does not yield at least 3 lbs. of milk 

a day or a she-buffalo which does not 
yield 5 lbs. of milk a day is not worth 
keeping. On this basis it will be 
seen from the figures given in the 
marginal table that about 73 per cent, 
of the cows and 88 per cent, of the 
she-buffaloes now existing in the 
country do not deserve to be kept at 
all. In consequence of keying animals 
of such poor milking qualities the 
people are not getting enough milk for 
their consumption. TTie consumption 
of milk per head of population in 
&itish India is in itself much less than 
in Western countries, and in Travan- 
core it is hardly one-third of what it 
is in British India. The total yield of milk from 92,492 cows and 5,172 she-buffaloes 
in Travancore, on the basis of the information collected at the census, is estimated to be 
1 8,885 gallons a day or about 6,893,000 gallons in a year. This, when distributed 
among the present population, comes to, on an average, 1 '3 gallons per head per annum. 

This is the average for the whole Slate ; but in towns like Trivandrum the position is 
somewhat better. Trivandrum gets about one-third of its milk supply from the suburbs and 
the balance is produced in the town itself. TTie total supply is about 670 gallons 
a day or 244,550 gallons in a year and the average consumption per head of 
population is 2*5 gallons per annum. In Bombay the supply of milk is estimated to be 
about seven gallons and in Calcutta about eight gallons per head per annum. Even in the 
capital of the State the average consumption is hardly one-third of what it is in Calcutta 
or Bombay, and no wonder that the average for the whole State is one-half of that 
for Trivandrum. 

1 2. The disparity between ft^itish India and Travancore in the matter of milk 
supply can be brought out by examining the question from another standpoint. According 
to the latest figures the total number of cows and cow-buffaloes in British India is 
53,570,000 and the present population of British India is 271,527,000. TTie number of 
mil lc producing animals per 1,000 ol the population in British India is, therefore, 197, 
while the corresponding figure for Travancore is 74. Owing to the belter feeding and 
manag ement of cattle in British India one-third of the numbers of cows and cow-buffaloes 
may be taken to be milking and their number per 1 ,000 of the population is 66, while in 
Travancwe where only one-fourth is found to be milking the number per 1,000 of the 
population is as low as 19. With such a small number of milking cattle whose yielding 
capacity is decidedly less than that of the cattle in British India it is not surprising that 
the supfdy of milk per head of population in Travancore is noffiing like what it is in 
British India. 

1 3. A special column was opened in the schedule for the present cattle census fcMT Breeding bails, 
recording the number of bulls used for breeding. The number recorded is 2,71 7. It is 

very {M-obable that the enumerator has included under “young slock” a number of bulls 
which should have been brou^t under the class of “breeding bulls,” and hence the 
numl^ of stud bulls recorded at the census may not be quite correct. However, taking 
the figure as it stands, one caimot but conclude that the number of bulls available in the 
country is far too insufficient for the service of the existing number of cows. For every 
bull tha-e are as many as 132 cows in the country. In Madras, acctn-ding to the Royd 
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Commission, there are 5,500, (XX) cows and 65,663 bulls, i. e., 84 cows for every bull; 
but in their opinion Mai as should have at least 1 00,000 bulls, or one bull for every 
55 cows. On this basis Travancore should have 6,500 bulls, as against 2,717 which sfc 
has. Absence of a sufficient number of bulls is probably one of the causes of a large 
prop<»rtion of cows (three out of four) remaining dry. Not only is the number of bulls 
insufficient, but their quality is also very inferior. Very few people bestow any attention 
on the selection of {»roper bulls for breeding purposes. 

14. “The number of cattle within a district depends upon, and is regulated by, tfie demand 
for bullocks. The worse the conditions for rearing erticient cattle are the greater 
the numbers kept tend to be. Cows become less fertile, and their calves become 
undersized and do not satisfy cultivators, who in the attempt to secure useful 
bullocks, breed more and more cattle. As numbers increane, or as the increise of 
tillage encroaches on the better grazing land, the pressure on the available supply of 
food leads to still further poverty in the cows, and a stage is reached when oxen 
from other provinces or male buffaloes are brought in to assist in cultivation. As 
cattle grow smaller in size and greater in number, the rate at which conditions 
become worse for breeding good live-stock is accelerated. For it must not be 
supposed that the food required by a hundred small cattle is the same in quantity 
as that needed by fifty of double the size. As cattle become smaller, the amount 
of food needed in proportion to their size increases. Thus, if a certain weight of 
fodder maintained one hundred cattle weighing 6 cwts. each for a year, the same 
supply would last two hundred cattle weighing 5 cwts. each only for eight months. 
Large numbers of diminutive cattle are, therefore, a serious drain on a country in 
which the fodder supply is so scarce at certain seasons of the year as it is In India. 

“The process has gone so far. India has acquired so large a cattle population and the 
size of the animals in many tracts is so small, that the task of reversing the process 
of deterioration and of improving the live-stock of the country is now a gigantic 
one ; but on improvement in cattle depends to a degree that is little understood 
the prosperity of agriculture, and the task must be faced.”* 

The above are extracts from the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India. TTie remarks contained therein about the cattle in India apply with greater force 
and intensity to Travancore. Unlike the major portion of India, Travancore, on account 
of its heavy rainfall and the comparative poverty and ^insufficiency of its pasture lands, is 
particularly unsuited to the breeding of good cattle. Tlie unfavourable conditions in this 
State for cattle breeding were noticed even as early as in 1816 by Ward and Conner. 
They say : — “The black cattle, like most of the animals of the country, are diminutive ; 
indeed the climate would appear unfavourable to the better kind of the other coast”.’’ TTje 
imfM’ovement of cattle in Travancore is, therefore, not an easy task. TTie cattle breeder 
has to fight against nature and surmount insuperable difficulties. But the task must be 
faced as the Royal Commission say, for on cattle depends the prosperity of the agricultural 
population who forms more than half the inhabitants of the country. 

1 5. The attempt at the improvement of cattle must, however, be p-eceded by 
measures for increasing the quantity and quality of the fodder supply. Any good breed of 
live-stock which may be raised by selection and crossing will soon deteriorate if it is not 
properly fed ; and the energy and money spent on improving the breed will only be wasted 
if measures are not taken at the same time to provide an adequate supply of suitable fodder. 
But it is the fodder problem that is the most difficult to solve in Travancore. It may 
sound paradoxical to say that in a country with a heavy rainfall, enjoying the benefits of 
both the monsoons, with nearly a third of its area covered by forests, and with a large 
extent of culturable and unculturable waste lands, it is difficult to find sufficient fodder for its 
cattle population. But it is a fact ; during more than six months of the year when there is 
hardly any rain, the grazing problem in Travancore is even more acute than in other parts 
of India which do not enjoy such an abundant rainfall. The land here is undulating and 
the soil is laterite and porous ; consequently the rain water either quickly flows off into 
streams and rivers or siiis deep into the ground, so that during the raidess months the soil 
is so that it is difficult to see many green blades of grass in most parts of the country. 
Irrigation is impracticable and even where it is practicable the cost will be too hi^ to 
make the Rowing of grass under irrigation profitaUe. Forests, especially those wl^ch are 
not too thickly wooded, contain a luxuriant grovrA of grass, but generally they are so far 
removed from mhabited villages Aat they are ordinarily not accessible to the large majority 
of cattle. As for growing grasses and fodder crops on the cultivators’ holding Ao-e is 
very litde preset in Travancore where the population is already pressing hard on Ae 
arable land. The density of population in the State is 668 to the square mile, which is 
but a trifle less than that of England and Wales. On the coastal area where tho-e is 
hardly any uncultivated land the density is as high as 1,743. The land under 

* llepoii of the Royal Cjmmission on Agriculture in India, p. 191 
■f Ward and Conner, loe. cit., p. 80. 
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cultivation in Travancore comes to only less than half an acre per head of population. 
The only other country where the cultivated land per head is less than this is probably 
Japan. Under the conditions obtaining in Travancore no portion of the cultivated land 
can, therefore, be used for the growing of fodder unless some of the people are driven out 
of it. There are no large industrial establishments which will absorb this surplus popu- 
lation .and consequently there is no immediate possibility of depopulating the rural parts to 
make room for the cattle. The prospects of increasing the fodder supply under these 
conditions are not very bright. The only hope lies in finding ways and means of stimu- 
lating the growth of grass on the uncultivated waste lands during the monsoon period and 
preserving this grass as well as what is available in the forests by converting it into hay or 
silage when climatic conditions are favourable, and utilising it during times of scarcity. 
This is what the Royal Commission have recommended for British India and it can 
undoubtedly be practised in Travancore also. 

1 6. Along with increasing the supply of fodder, the improvement of the breed of 
cattle must also be effected, both by the selection and the ‘ grading up ’ of the local cattle, 
and by crossing them with superior strains imported from outside. Bulls for breeding must 
be selected carefully and attention must be paid to the elimination of all worthless bulls by- 
castrating them at an early age. The veterinary office's must carry on intensive propaganda 
and persuade the cultivators to agree to the castration of their useless bulls. The Royal 
Commission do not view with favour the resort to compulsory measures ; but compulsion 
has been recommended and introduced in some European countries. “ The Irish Free 
State’s Commission on Agriculture recommends that after a short interval, all bulls not 
licensed by the Ministry of Agriculture be compulsorily destroyed or castrated at the 
owner’s expense, and the possession of such a bull be made a penal offence. Northern 
Ireland has actually passed an Act to compel licensing, and some prosecutions have taken 
place ; the complaints are of leniency in the matter rather than of severity. "* When the 
wholesale castration of useless bulls is undertaken with or without compulsion, provision 
must be made for the supply of a sufficient number of good bulls. It is the duty of the 
Department of Agriculture to do this by producing sufficient bulls in its breeding farms, 
sup^ementing this number, if necessary, with bulls imparted from outside, and by selling 
them to the cultivators at reasonable prices. 

1 7. In breeding better types of animals the requirements of tovms where the problem 
is mainly one of milk supply, and of rural parts where the necessity is for a dual purpose 
animal suitable for draught and milk production, must be kept in view. For the rural area 
the aim should be to produce a type of cow which will give a strong calf and supply at the 
same time a moderate quantity of milk, say, 1 ,000 to 1 ,500 lbs. per lactation, whereas the 
cow for the towns must be one capable of yielding at least about 3,000 lbs. of milk per 
annum. From what has been stated in paragraph 1 1 above it is evident that not more 
than 25 per cent, of the existing cows give the standard yield of milk specified for the rural 
area and that there is hardly any cow which comes up to the standard laid down for 
towns. This phenomenon is not peculiar to Travancore alone. Mr. William Smith says 
that at least 90 per cent, of the cows in India do not produce enough milk and that 80 per 
cent, of the oxen do not give a return in work. 

1 8. The work to be done for the improvement of cattle in Travancore is stupen- 
dous. Something is being attempted by the Agricultural Department ; but it does not go 
far enough. If its work is to produce any tangible result it must extend its breeding opera- 
tions considerably and also take in hand intensive breeding work in a limited area which 
can easily be controlled. The town of Trivandrum is a suitable place to begin this inten- 
sive operation. It contains about 2,500 cows, the average yield of which is only about 
2 lbs. of milk a day. The objective of the stock breeder must be to weed out, in course 
of time, all cows whose milk yield does not average at least 7 to 8 lbs. a day. Bulls of 
suptfior milking strain, such as the Scindhi or the Ongole breed, must be stationed in 
sufficient numbers in the town. About 40 bulls may meet the present requirements, and all 
useless bulls must be castrated at the same time. If this work is continued for some years 
under the guidance and supervision of veterinary and agricultural officers, each successive 
generation of cows will show an increasing capacity for milk production and when a suffi- 
cient number of cows giving the required standard of milk yield has been obtained it will 
not be difficult to eliminate, even by resort to compulsory measures if necessary, all TOor 
milkers. Along with this work of improving the milking capacity of cows it would be 
<lesirable to organize the supply of milk in the town on co-operative basis as has been done 
successfully m the city of Calcutta. Under such an organization the milk supply can be 
controlled and the production and sale of pure milk under hygienic conditions ensured. 
The goal can, however, be reached only by the co-operation and joint action of the 
agricultural and co-(^)erative departments, the municipality and the public. 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, p. 239. 




SUMMARY 


The Report consists of twelve chapters and five appendices. The first chapter Chapter l 

deals with the distribution and movement of the population of the State as a whole, its Distribution 

administrative and natural divisions and taluks. and movement 

of population. 

There has been no change in the area of the Slate or in the number of divisions or 
taluks, though the boundaries of the natural divisions have been suitably altered at the 
present census. The de facto population of Travancore, according to the present census, 
is 5,095,973. The State holds the 19th place in size and the third in pjopulation among 
the Indian .States, the only ones having a larger population being Hyderabad and Mysore. 

Travancore has a mean density of 668 persons per square mile which, when calculated on 
the cultivable land and the land actually cultivated, rises to 1 ,072 and 1 ,482 respectively, 
each person having three-fifths of an acre of cultivable land and two-fifths of an acre of 
cultivated land. In India Cochin alone, and outside India only Java and Madura. England 
and Wales, and Belgium, have slightly higher densities than Travancore. 

The recorded increase in the population in the last decade is 27‘2 per cent. But 
it has been proved that there was under-enumeration in the census of 1921 and if allowance 
is made for this under-enumeration, the increase in the actual population would drop to 
24’8 per cent. Of this increase, Tl per cent, has been caused by the balance of migra- 
tion so that the increase in the natural population may be taken to be 23’7 per cent. In 
the adjoining State of Cochin the increase is 23' I per cent. TTie decennial growth of the 
population has always been greater in Travancore than in India as a whole and in most 
Provinces and States, the peculiar physical and economic conditions of this State naturally 
favouring a high birth-rate and a low death-rate. 

Agriculture being the main source of wealth in the State at present, the pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence is determined by the condition of agriculture and 
the possibilities of its further development, both extensively and intensively. Under the 
existing conditions extension of cultivation, though possible to some extent, cannot afford 
much relief if the present rate of growth of the population continues. The extreme sub- 
division and fragmentation of agricultural holdings, 95 per cent, of which are already 
uneconomic, and the chronic indebtedness of the cultivators render progress in revolutionizing 
the methods of agriculture slow, and even any increase in production that may be brought about 
by improved methods of cultivation is not likely to keep pace with the growth of the popula- 
tion. 54'3 per cent, of the total population is supported by agriculture, but their standard 
of life is very low, and to raise this standard what is really necessary is to draw away 
from agriculture a portion of the population now depending on it. This could only be 
done by the development of industry and commerce. Over-population is the combined 
effect of a falling death-rate and a rising birth-rate. The question of controlling the orowth 
(rf population by prudential or birth-preventing checks deserves consideration. 

The number of occupied houses has increased by 22' per cent, during the last 
decade, the increase being shared by all the divisions. The average number of persons 
per family is 5'46 and that per house is 5'48. It is noteworthy that as a result of the 
partition of the matriarchal tarwads of Nayars, llavas and Nanjanad Vellalas many joint 
families have been broken up in the latter half of the last decade 

The number of towns separately censused this lime is 46 consisting of 1 9 municipal Chapter li 
towns as in 1921 and 27 census towns. If classified according to the chief occupations of Population of 
their population, their historical associations and other important factors, 23 towns are and 
agricultural and distributive, nine are industrial and commercial, two are market towns, two 
are historically important and eight are temple towns. Trivandrum, the capita! of the 
State, and Alwaye a health resort, stand by themselves. 
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SUMMARY 


Chapter III 

Birthplace and 
migration. 


The urban population has grown from 404,654 to 551,788 (an increase of 25*1 
per cent.) during the last decade, but the proportion of urban to total pofnilation has risen 

only from lO'l per cent, in 1921 to 10*8 per cent in 1931. About 74 per cent of the 

urban population live in municipal towns, as much as 50 per cent, being congregated in the 
capital of the State and the nine industrial and commo'cial towns. The average population 
of a town (taking all towns together) has increased from 10,648 in 1921 to 11,995 in 
1931 and that of a municipal town from 17,098 to 21,498. Barring the capital of the 
State, the industrial and commercial towns have the largest average population (20,030) 
and the temple towns the lowest (6,912). The natural growth of the urban population 

has been less than the increase in the general population of the State, and a more rapid 

urbanization of Travancore will only follow in the wake of an equally rapid industrializa- 
tion of the country. 

The average density of population in urban area now stands at 3,649 persons per 
square mile as against 2,952 in 1921. TTie average density in municipal towns has 
increased from 3,820 to 4,720 during the decade. Of all the towns, Shenkotta is the 
most densely populated (17,464 persons per square mile), next to it come Alleppey with a 
density of 9,656, Nagercoil with 9,586, and Trivandrum with 8,505. The least populous 
town is Attingal which has only a density of 816 persons per square mile which is less than 
even the density of the taluk in which it is situated. 

A large majority of the population in towns consists of persons born in the taluks in 
which the towns are situated. The capital contains the highest proportion of persons b<MTi in 
the other taluks of the State and the industrial and commercial towns the highest proportion of 
persons born outside Travancore. 19 per cent, of the Muslims in the State, 1 1 per cent. 
the Hindus and 8 per cent, of the Christians live in towns. 

The kaXa or the residential village,' and not the pakuthi or the revenue village, 
has been adopted as the territorial unit for the census. The average population of the ka^a 
has increased from 929 to 1,1 55 and that of the pakuthi from 8,337 to 10,494 during the 
decade. 


The volume of external migration during the last decade has not been considerable, 
the total number of emigrants and immigrants together constituting only 38 per roille of the 
aggregate population. Internal migration was confined to 1 8 per mille of the State population 
of whom 89 per cent, moved only between conti^ous divisions. The largest volume of 
immigration and the smallest volume of emigration are seen in localities of low density. 
The general proposition that immigration decreases and emigration increases as the density 
of population increases holds good in Travancore. 

The immigrants from outside the State number 135,103 as against 73,591 in 1921. 
’rhe tea, rubber and cardamom plantations alone contain 79,433 immigrants. About 81 pa- 
cent, of the immigrants are from the adjacent State of Cochin and the contiguous districts 
of the Madras Presidency, about 1 6 per cent, from the non-contiguous districts of the cain«. 
Presidency, nearly two per cent, from the other parts of India and only one per cent, from 
countries outside India, '^e sexes are almost equal among Hindu immigrants, females 
prepondaate among Christians and males among Muslims. Except in the case of immigrants 
from outside India the sex ratio is found to decrease as the distance between the p4ace <rf 
birdi and the {Jace of enumeration increases. The immigrants in the lea, rubber and 
cardamom estates rejx-esenl 59 per cent, of the aggregate immigrant population of the State, 
which shows that most of the immigrants in the State are labourers in the estates and are 
t emp orary or semi-permanent sojourners. 

The number of emigrants from the Stale has increased from 30,260 in 1921 to 
58,466 in 1931. The balance of external migration has always been in favour of the 
State. Nearly 86 per cent, of the emigrants are found in other parts of India, the largest 
numbers in Cochin State and the Madras Presidency. The emigrants to foreign countries 
number 8,482. If conditions of settlement are congenial, distance and other disadvantages 
do not deter the educated youth of Travancore from migrating to any country to earn a 
decent living, diou(^ such migration will naturally be of a temporary or semi-pa-manent 
type only. 
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The tea and cardamom plantations in the State employ mostly fcK'eign labour. II 
they would recruit all their labour from the State itself, more than 75,000 local persons 
could find work there under the present conditions and to that extent the volume of 
unemployment in the State would be reduced. 

Of the aggregate population more than 1 7 per cent, are under five years age, 30 Chapter lY 
per cent under ten years, more than 42 per cent under 1 5, about 48 per cent between 
1 5-50 and a little over 9 per cent, above 50 years. There is a remarkable rise in the 
proportions of children under ten years and of persons over 50 to the totcil population, 
coupled with a similar fall in those of persons aged 10-15 and 15-50. The proportion 
of children is highest in the Midland Division, while that of adults aged 1 5-40 is 
highest in the Highland and lowest in the Midland. All the municipal towns generally 
disclose a higher proportion of adults. The proportion of children is hi^er among 
Christians and Muslims than among Hindus. 

The mean age as well as the median age of the population has been gradually 
■decreasing as a result of the increasing proportion of children. It is highest among Hindus 
and lowest among Muslims, and Christans occupy an intermediate position. Though there 
is a decrease in die propOtion of adults which may cause a decline in the birth-rate, the 
increasing proportion of married females at the earlier child-bearing ages and the {X'esent 
hig^ fx'oportion of children will result in an increase in the number of adults in the next 
gentfation, pwobably leading to a rise in the birth-rate. The future growth of the popu- 
lation is, therefore, not likely to be atfected so much by the variations of birth and death 
rates brought about by changes in the age constitution as by the economic and public health 
conditions. The proportion of children below ten years of age to married females aged 
1 5-40, which under certain conditions indicates fertility, has also increased during the last 
decade. The average death-rate for females has been lower than that of males throughout 
the decade, female mortality being higher at the ages 15-35 and male mortality at all 
other ages. The crude death-rate for the two sexes together is practically 20 per mille 
per annum. 

Although thirty persons have returned their ages as 1 00 and over, subsequent local Chapter Y 
enquiries have shown that their number is not more than 1 5 of whom six are males and 
nine females. All of them belong to the Depressed or Backward Classes and are illiterate. 

Though there has always been an excess of males over females in Travancore as a 
whole, as in other parts of India, females outnumber males in eleven taluks. In seven of 
these taluks most of which lie at the sea-coast, the preponderance of females has been 
almost a permanent feature, tvhile in the remaining four taluks it has been observed for the 
first time only at the present census. The sex ratio, or the proportion of females to 1 ,000 
males, of the actual population is highest in the Southern Division and lowest in the 
High Range. Hindus show the highest sex ratio and Muslims the least, Christians holding 
an mtermediate position. The marumakkathayam communities have generally a higher sex 
ratio than makkathayis, probably on account of the difference in their social customs. 

Female deaths are lower than male deaths in the ages up to 1 5, they exceed male 
deadis in the age-periods 1 5-20 and 20-30, show a steady fall between 30 and 60 and 
perceptibly increase after 60. 

The following are some of the inferences drawn from the special enquiry regarding 
the fertility of women which was conducted at the present census : — 

(i) Masculinity is slightly higher in first birffis than in subsequent births and it 
is hipest in the Highland Division which is most rural, and lowest in the Lowland which 
is most urbanized- The proportion of families in which the first-born is a male and which 
liave a preponderance of male children is higher than that of families in which the first-born 
is a female and which have a preponderance of females. 

(ii) The ‘ mode ’ or size of family most favoured in Travancra’e is five for the 
towns and seven for the State. 1 4 per cent, of the 1 8,456 lamUies of completed nutrriages 
brought under enquiry have seven children each. A single family has 1 9 children, a little 
less than one per cent, have more than 1 2 children each, about 98 per cent have one 
■child to 1 2 children each, 53 per cent, have 5 to 8 children each and a little mwe than one 
per cent have no children at all. 

(iii) The most favoured combination of children is that three males and two 
females in towns as against four males and three females in the State. The proportion of 
female children tends to mcrease with the increase in the number of children born, the 
hipest p’oportion bemg reached in families having 13 children of both sexes. 

t)D 
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(iv) Based on the occupation of the husband, the agriculturists haVe the largest 
families and the Government officers the smziliest, but, unlike in Western countries, the 
industrialists and unskilled labourers have smaller families than the small cultivators and 
petty merchants. Of the different conununities. Brahmans have the smallest families, and 
of the other communities, Indian Christians, particularly Syrians, show the highest fertility 
as well as the largest survival ratio. Ilavas come next, then Nayars and lastly Muslims. 

(v) The age of marriage is lowest among Brahmans and highest among Nayars. 
The majority of the women in the State marry between the ages of 1 5 and 20 and the 
mean effective fertility for all ages is 4*9. 

(vi) Irrespective of the duration of marriage Brahmans have the lowest fertility, 

Ilavas have a slightly higher fertility than Nayau's throughout their married life, ai^ 
Christians have a lower fertility than Nayars, Muslims and Ilavas during the first ten yesu^ 
of married life, more or less the same fertility as these latter in the next ten years and 

the highest fertility afto* that The rate of increase in the size of the family in Travancore 

shows a rythmic variation during the first 1 5 years of marriage and a sudden fall tlwre- 
after as in Scotland, while in Baroda there is a continuous fall. 

(vii) There is a tendency for the interval between the date of marriage and dw 

date of first confine^nt to d^ease as the age of marriage advances. The {M'opmtion of 
sterile to fertile marriages decreases as die duration of marriage increases. There is no 
difference in the proportion of still-born to quick-born children in the case of women 

marrying up to the age of 25, but there is perceptible increase in the case (rf won^n 

married at Inter ages. 

(viii) The net reproduction rate in Travancore is higher than that in most 
European countries. The net fertility of 1 ,000 women is found to be 3,867 children, 
of whom the number of girls who will be future mothers and who thas represent the net 
reproduction rate is 1,815. The population will hold its own if 1,000 girls born now 
live up to the end of the child-bearing period and give birth to 1 ,000 future mothers and 
it will increase or die out according as the number is above or below 1 ,000. Tested 
by this method the population of Travancore is a highly progressive one. 

Marriage by capture is practically extinct in Travancore, though a relic of the 
custom is seen among Muthuvans and Mannans in the Hi^ Range Division. Marriage by 
purchase, with its earlier form of marriage by service, and exchange marriage prevail 
among the Primitive Tribes found in the State. Dowry marriage which is universal among 
Brahmans also prevails among Christians and is becoming prevalent among Nayars, Ilavas 
and Nanjanad Vellajas as well. Of the two forms of marriage, Thalikettul^alydnaTn and 
Sambandham, which prevailed among die major marumakkathayam communities, the former 
has degenerated into a mock marriage and has been practically given up or is being 
combined with the latter which is the true wedlock now. Polygamy which is a sign of 
plenty has been allowed and indulged in by the hill-tribes and a few other communities, 
wherever economic conditions permitted it, but with the spread of education among all 
classes of people it is practically dying out. Polyandry is tabooed by all communities in 
the State and hypergamy or the system of securing husbands from higher castes is dying 
out and may probably become altogether extinct before long. Cousin marriage between 
the children of brothers and sisters is common both among civilized marumakkathayam 
communities like Nayars and among most of the Primitive Tribes found in the State. 

In Travancore, the marumakkathayam system has always recognized the supremacy 
of the woman, thou^ in recent times her influence has waned on account of the un- 
authorised assertion of authority by the man and the mismanagement of the common p’o- 
perties by the l^dfanavan of the tarwad While these disintegrating causes are contri- 
buting to the break-up of the marumakkathayam system, the woman, especially of the 
educated conmunities, is gaining her economic independence as m the West. The high 
degree of education attained by the women of Travancore and the liberal policy pursued 
by the Governmoit m the matter of appointments to State service and rep-esentation m 
political institutions without distinction of sex, have made women self-rdiant and self- 
dependent. Many educated young women have already begun to disclose a desire to 
avoid the matrimonial bondage and, if the future progress is as rapid as in the immediate 
past, the next census is likely to record a shrinkage in the number of marriages 
contracted. 

The bulk of the population being Dravidian, marriage is not so universal in the 
State as in other parts of India, although it is more common than in Western countries. 
The proportion of women of the child-bearing period is greater in Travancore dian \m 
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Western countries, but it is distinctly less than in India as a whole. The smallest proportions 
of unmarried males and females are found among Primitive Tribes, the largest proportion of 
unmarried males among Muslims and of unmarried females among Christians. The 
hi$^st proportion of married women in the early ages of 5-15 is found among 
Brahmans and the Primitive Tribes and next to them among Christians, particularly 
Syrian Christians. Elarly marriage prevails least among Hindus as a whole and Muslims. 

Among adult men town life in Travancore, as in the West, discourages marriage. 

The propo’tion of the widowed to the population of each sex in Travancore is 
much less than that in India, but the p-oportion of widows to widowers is much higher, 
thereby showing that the remarriage of widowers is more common than that of widows m 
Ais Stale. The smallest proportions of widows to the female population in all ages 
taken togeUier and at different age-periods are seen among Christians. The rate of marriage 
of widowa's afta the 45A year is lowest among Syrian Christians. Except in the case 
of Muslim widows in 1931, all the religions show a decrease in the proportions widows 
between tfie ages of 1 5 and 40 from census to census, and Ae fall in Ais proportion, 
combined wiA a rise in Aat of married women of Ae child-bearing ages, mainly accounts 
for the high rate of increase of the population in the last decade. 

Child marriage is not a serious problem in this State, Ae numbers getting married 
up to Ae age of 1 5 being considerably less than in India. Comparatively, it is mwe 
common among the Primitive Tribes Aan among civilized communities, Christians are more 
addicted to Ae p-actice Aan Muslims or Hindus and it is least common among Hindus 
takoi as a whole. ELarly marriage of boys is most common among Syrian Christians ztod 
that of girls among Brahmans and next to them among Syrian Christians, though both Aese 
coimnunities are ^ucationally more advanced than the oAers. 

As in the previous censuses separate statistics were collected for five infirmities, chapter ¥ll 

namely, insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness, leposy and elephantiasis, the first four only being 

included in the enquiry in other parts of India. Fcsr every 1 00 prsons afflicted wiA each 
infirmity in IWl there are, according to the pesent census, 41 1 prsons suffering from insanity, 

356 from deaf-mutism, 306 from Uindness, 197 from leprosy and 248 from elephantiasis. 

The total number of all the afflicted prsons has increased by more than 2^ times during 
the last 30 years. During the decade 1921-1930 Ae insane have increased by 627 
pr cent., the deaf-mutes by 32-9 per cent., Ae blind by 89 9 per cent., the lepers 
35*5 per cent, and Ae prsons afflicted wiA elephantiasis by 26*4 p^ cent. 

Insanity and leprosy appear to be more prevalent in Travancore than in India as a 
whole while in deaf-mutism and blindness India beats Travancore. Elephantiasis 
is essentially a disease of the lowlands, espcially of the coastal tract, but all 
the other infirmities are fairly well distributed in the plains divisions. Males more than 
females are subject to Ae attack of these infirmities and the grown-ups more than young 
prsons. The incidence of these infirmities is generally slightly less m municipl towns 
Uan m the other parts of the State. The number of persons afflicted with more than one 
infirmity is only 63, the combination of leprosy and elephantiasis affecting Ae largest 
number and that of deaf-mutism and blindness the next largest. 

The net increase in the number of insane prsons during the last fifty years is 
424*9 per cent, and Aat of persons afflicted with elephantiasis during Ae last thirty years 
is 1 48‘3 pa* cent. A much larger propiortion erf children is afflicted with deaf-mutism 
than with any other infirmity. 1 he number of blind prsons has been increasing from 
census to census and Ais infirmity is spending fasto- among females than among males. 

Of Ae total population, 29 pr cent, have been returned as earners, 18*2 par cent, chapter Ylli 
as working depndants and 52 8 per cent, as non-werfking depndants. The earners and 
working depndants fcffm Ae working ppulation and their proportion is 47*2 per cent, of 
Ae total population. In 1921 the poportion was 37 pr cent. only. The increase in 
1931 is mainly due to the inclusion of women doing manual work at house-keeping among 
working depndants which was not the case in 1921. The largest poportion of the 
working pplation, viz., 39 per cep., is engaged in agriculture and allied occuptions. 

Taking Ae earners and working depndants separately, 55-5 per cent of Ae fm-mer are 
engaged in agriculture and allied occupations, 18*6 per cent, in industry and only 1*1 per 
ceP in pblic admnistralion, while of Ae working depndants 75 pr cent, are engaged 
in domestic so-vice, 1 3 per cent, in agriculture, 8 pr cent, in industry and Ae remaining 
four per cent, in other occupations. Of the total number of earners wiA a subsidiary 
occuption, 54 per cent, have agriculture as a subsidiary field of employment, the next 
most favoured subsidiary occupation being domestic service in which Acre are rouj^y 41 

women for every man. 
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Unemployment both among males and females appears to be greater in Travancore 
than in other Indian States and Provinces except Bengal. The rapid growth of the 
population which has strained to the utmost the resources of agriculture, the chief occupa* 
tion of the people, is the primary cause of unemployment in this State. Leaving aside 
children below 1 5 years, all women engaged in house-keeping and all boys and girls at 
school CMf college, it is seen that roughly 179,000 males and 321,000 females or in all 

500.000 persons of 1 5 years and over are entirely unemployed, of whom 152,000 are 
literate and 348,000 illiterate. Generally, unemployment increases with literacy, though 
diere are some exceptions, and it is lowest among the labourer classes who have the least 
number of literates among them. 

Under the stress of economic necessity the Hindu castes generally disclose a 
rapidly growing tendency to give up their traditional occupations, the tendency being more 
pronounced among the educationally advanced castes, except Nayars and Nanjanad 
V'eUalas, than among the backward and illiterate castes. 

If females below 1 0 years and above 55 yecurs are excluded as being incapable of 
work and also those who are house-keepers doing actual manual work, the number of 
females engaged in other occupations both as earners and working dependants is 280 per 

1.000 of the female population of the ages 10-55. TTie largest number of women is 
employed in agriculture and the next largest in industries. The proportion of female to made 
earners in the different castes varies accwding to their social status. The lower the status, 
the greater is the number of women working for their livelihood. 

The number of persons returned as workers ( earners and working dependants ) 
under the various groups constituting agriculture is a little over 893,000. The corresponding 
number in 1921 was 627,000 and the increase during the decade is 42 per cent This 
large increase is due to the natural development of cultivation, particularly of special crops 
like tea and rubber, and also to the partition of tar wad properties of the marumakkathayam 
families of Nayars, Ilavas and Nanjanad V eljalas. The population supported by agriculture 
which includes non-working dependants also comes to about 2,768,000 which is equal to 
54’3 per cent, of the aggregate population. In 1921 this proportion was 51 7 per cent, 
only. In spite of this inaease in the agricultural population during the decade it has not 
come to the proportion in India as a whole where it was 71 per cent, in 1921. Twenty 
per cent, of the land transferred in a year passes from agriculturists to non-agriculturists, 
naturally leading to an increase in the number of non-cultivating proprietors as well as a 
p)ropx>rtionate increase in the number of tenant cultivators. The area under cultivation, 
excluding land under rubber and tea, has not increased p>rop)ortionately to the growth of 
the agricultural popailation and the holdings are, therefca-e, getting sub-divided into small 
fragments. Of the total holdings in the State about 6 per cent, are less than 20 cents in 
extent, about 26 p)er cent, less than 60 cents, 38 per cent, less than one acre, 62 p)er cent, 
less than 2 acres, 87 p)er cent, less than 5 acres, 95’5 p)er cent, less than 1 0 acres and 4’5 
p>er cent. 1 0 acres and over. If ten acres is considered to be the minimum size of an 
economic holding, only less than five pier cent, of the holdings are economic. 

Excepting Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar, Travancore has a hi^er 
proportion of agricultural labourers dian any other Indian Province, evidently due to even 
the small cultivators here leaving the cultural operations to the Depressed Clashes. TTe 
workers in tea and rubber estates have increased from 16,786 in 1921 to 71,159 in 1931. 
This abnormal increase is due pjartly to the enormous development of tea and rubber 
cultivation during the last decade and partly also to under-enumeration in 1921. 

Fishing gives employnient to ova- 39,000 persons showing an increase of 1 7 per cent, 
over the numba in 1 92 1. Fishing has great possibilities of development by the improvement 
of the methods of catchmg and curing fish and by the exploitation of the still untouched 
deepvsea fisheries. So also is the newly organized cashew-nut industry in which more 
than 8,0W persons are now engaged. Coir yarn industry is the most important cottage 
industry in the State and more than 1 26,000 persons are employed in it either as full-time 
or part-time workers. The number in 1 92 1 was 102,634, the increase in the decade 
being 23 per cent. Of the workas, more than two-thirds are females. Rice husking is 
anotha favourite occupation of the females. Over 1 8,000 pasons have been relumed as 
workers under this occupation and of diem more than 1 7,000 are women. The total 
number of pasons engaged in industries according to the present ceiisus is about 351 000 
which is equal to 6*9 pa cent, of the aggregate population. The industrial population has 
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increased only by 7 per cent, as against an increase of 21 ’I per cent, in the total population 
during tiK decade. 01351,000 workers in industry, as many as 326,500 persons are 
engaged in cottage industries, and only the remaining 24,500 or 7 per cent, are factory 
workers. 

Transport employs about 38,000 persons now as against 32,000 in 1921. 

In regard to transport the most noteworthy fact is the rapid development of motor transport. 

The number of persons employed in this occupation according to the present census is 
nearly 6,500 as against 925 in 1921. Traders, including earners and working dependants, 
have increased from about 1 57,000 in 1921 to I 77,000 in 1931, showing an increase of 1 2 
per cent, during the decade. The number of persons engaged in public administration has 
increased from 12,800 to 16,700, and of these 41 1 are females, while in 1921 there was 
no female enaploye in public administration. Under professions and liberal arts, which 
include religion, law, medicine, instruction, letters, arts and sciences, the number returned 
at the present census is 64,270 and at the last it was 56,800, the increase during the decade 
being 1 3 per cent. The number engaged in instruction alone has increased by 47 per cent, 
from 14,400 in 1921 to 21,200 in 1931. The teaching profession now employs 3,272 
women as against 1 ,8 1 9 in 1921. 

Twenty-nine per cent, of the total population aged five years and over are literate. Chapter IX 
the percentage of literacy among males being 41 and among females 1 7. In male literacy Literacy. 
Travancore ranks third among the Provinces and States in India, the first place being held 
by Burma and the second by G)chin State, while in female literacy Cochin stands first and 
next to it comes Travancore. The literates among males and females of five years and over 
have Increased by 102 per cent, and 318 per cent, respectively during the last twenty 
years. The literacy figures of 1921 have been left out of consideration because of the 
patent inaccuracies in them. Of the urban population of five years and over 41 per cent, 
and of the rural population of the same ages 28 per cent, are literate. The highest propor- 
tions of literates are found among the population 15-20 years of age — 53 per cent, among 
males and 27 per cent, among females. Christians have the highest proportion of literates, 

OfZ., 36 per cent, of the population of five years and over, Hindus 21 per cent, and Muslims 
1 4 per cent. Literacy is generally greater in places where Syrian Christians preponderate 
than in other localities and it is least prevalent in taluks where the estate coolies form the 
bulk of the population. Female literacy is less in localities where the population is predo- 
minantly Tamilian than in places where Malayalis preponderate. TTiere has been such a 
progressive increase in the proportion of female to male literates at the younger ages during 
the last twenty years that the Hindus and Christians have doubled their proportions of 
female literates, though the proportion of Muslim female literates has increased by only 
57 per cent. 

If the different castes and communities are divided into three categories, namely, 
‘Advanced’, ‘Intermediate’ and ‘Illiterate’, according as they contain more than 50 per cent,, 

1 0-50 per cent, or less than ten per cent, of literates in the male population of seven years 
and over, it is seen that 33*7 per cent, of the Hindu population are ‘Advanced’, 52*6 per 
cent. ‘Intermediate’ and 13*7 per cent. ‘Illiterate’, while in the case of Christians 59*9 
per cent, are ‘Advanced’ and the rest ‘Intermediate’, and the Muslims are entirely in the 
‘Intermediate’ class. If female literates are classified on the same basis, 66*0 per cent, of 
Hindu females are ‘Intermediate’ and 33’9 per cent. ‘Illiterate’, and die corresponding per- 
centages among Christian females are 96*3 and 3*7 respectively, while Muslim females are 
entirely ‘Illiterate’. Of the total literate males 9 1 *3 per cent, are literate in Malayajam and 
8*7 percent, in Tamil, while the corresponding proportions of literate females are 93*6 per 
cent, and 6*4 per cent, respectively. 

English literates per mille of the population aged 5 years and over have increased 
from 15 in 1921 to 19 in 1931. 31 per 1,000 males of 5 years and over and 7 per 
1 ,000 females of the same ages are now able to read and write English. Cochin, Bengal 
and Bombay alone have a higher proportion of English literacy among males and Cochin 
alone has a higher propcwtion among females than Travancore. Of the different religions 
the Christians have the hi|^est fM’oportions of English literates, 41 per 1,000 males aid 15 
per 1 ,000 females of 5 years and over, the corresponding proportions among Hindus being 
28 and 4. Among Muslims the male proportion is 1 1 and among females it is fa*actically 
nr/. Among Christians the Mar Thoma Syrians have the highest proportions, namely., 59 
per 1 ,000 of bodi sexes, and 87 per 1 ,000 males. 

6e 
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Excluding the forest regions which are practically uninhabited, the average area and 
population served by each primary school in 1930 were 1 ‘7 square miles and 1,704 respec- 
tively as against 3’7 square miles and 2,393 in 1911. The greatest progress in literacy is seen 
in the Northern Division and the least in the High Range. Male ana female literates erf the 
ages 1 5-20 have increased by 253 per cent, and 742 per cent, respectively during the last 
thirty years and the ratio of female to 100 male literates of the same ages has increased 
from 23 to 54 during the last two decades. 


Under the conditions obtaining in Travancore all boys and girls of five to ten 
years of age may be treated as the population of school-going age that ought to be receiving 
primary education, and instruction in five classes (four classes in the Vernacular Primary 
School and Class 5 in the Vernacular Middle School or Preparatory Class in the English 
School) as the minimum required to acquire permanent literacy. In view of the higher 
proportion of children in this State them in British India 1 6 per cent, of the total population 
may be taken to be the correct proportion of the population of school-going age in 
Travancore as against 1 4 per cent, adopted elsewhere in India. On the above basis 26 
per cent, of the boys and 50 per cent, of the girls of school-going age do not appear to have 
been attending school in 1930. It is also seen that only about 31 per cent, of the children 
of school-going age are likely to acquire literacy, the remaining 69 per cent, either not 
attending school at all or leaving school before they become effectively literate. 

On the whole 29 languages have been returned, of which Malayalam is spoken by 
84 per cent, and Tamil by 15 per cent, of the entire population. The increase in the 
Malayalam-speaking population during the last decade is equal to the recorded increase in 
the aggregate population, namely, 27*2 per cent., that of the Tamil-speaking population is 
26*2 per cent, and that of persons speaking the other languages 48’ 7 per cent., the differ- 
ence between the rate of increase of the persons speaking Tamil and other languages and 
that of the aggregate population being due probably to migration. The hill-tribes in 
Travancore seem to have no separate language of their own, but the words they use are of 
Malayalam or Tamil origin, though their endings are different and the pronunciation 
uncouth. About 80 per cent, of the Malayalam-speaking population are found in the 
Central and Northern Divisions and about 74 per cent, of the Tamil-speaking population 
in the Southern Division. The speakers of the other 27 languages constitute only a little 
below one per cent, in each of the Southern, Central and Northern Divisions and over five 
per cent, in the High Range. 99*4 per cent, of the aggregate population speak languages 
of the Dravidian family, those speaking Malayalam and Tamil constituting 99 per cent 
and the others, namely, speakers of Kanarese, Tulu and Telugu forming only 0’4 per cent. 
Nine of the vernacular languages included in the Indo-Aryan Branch of the Indo-European 
Family are represented in this State and are spoken by 26,683 persons, and nine European 
languages have been returned by 1,371 persons. 

Though there are 1 85 Tamil speakers for every 1 ,000 Malayalam speakers, there 
are only 87 Tamil literates to 1 ,000 Malayalam literates, the disparity between the pro- 
portions of speakers and literates being due to Malayans taking to education more largely 
than the Tamijians and to some of the latter learning Malayalam instead of Tamil at 
school. 

Considering bi-lingualism in respect of Malayalam and Tamil, it is seen that where 
the preponderating mother-tongue is Malayalam, the proportion of Malayalis who could 
speak Tamil is very small and that the TamiHans who are in the minority acquire the habit 
of speaking Malayajam in much larger proportions. But where the preponderating mother- 
tongue is Tamil the reverse order holds good. That is to say, the proportion of TamiHans 
who speak Malayalam is much smaller than that of Malayalis able to spak Tamil With 
regard to other languages, Tulu, Konkani, Marathi, and Western Hndi are combined 
more largely with Malayajam than with Tamil, Telugu with Tamil more than with 
Malayalam, and Kanarese more or less equally with either of them. 


Hinduism, Christianity and Islam are the three main religions in Travancore Of 
the aggregate ppulation 61 *5 per cent, are Hindus, 31-5 pr cent, are Christians and 6*9 
pr cent, are Muslims. Travancore and Cochin differ from other prts of India in havimr 
compratively smaller proportions of Muslims and higher proportions of Christians and of 
the two, TravMcore contains a smaller proprtion of Hindus and a correspndinglv hiirfier 
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In the case of Muslims who are mostly traders, the proportion in the urban popula- 
tion is about double that in the rural population, while the Christians, who are generally 
agriculturists, are found in larger proportion in rural than in urban areas. 

In the course of a little more than a century the Hindus including Tribal Religions 
have increased mc^e than four times, the Christians more than fourteen times and the 
Muslims more than eight times, the largest increase among Christians being due mainly to 
conversions and to some extent to the high fertility of the Syrian Christians, and the larger 
inaease among Muslims than among Hindus being p«-actically the result of the higher ferti- 
lity of the former. 

The religion of the Primitive Tribes who come in contact with the people of the plains 
naturally becomes modified by the influence of Hinduism, and this process of Hinduization 
of the Primitive Tribes, coupled with conversions to Christianity, accounts for the gradual 
falling-off of the numbers returned under Tribal Religions. In spite of the increase in the 
actual numbers of Hindus from census to census their proportion to the total population has 
been steadily falling due to the rapid growth of the other religions. Shenkotta and next to 
it Devikulam contain the highest proportions of Hindus, and excepting six taluks — all in the 
Northern Division — the population in the other taluks consists of more than 50 per cent. 
Hindus. 

Christianity has made remarkable progress in Travancore. During the last 30 
years Christians have increased by 130 per cent., and the Hindus by 54 per cent, only, 
and in the last decade the increase has been 36‘8 per cent, in the case of Christians and 
23*0 per cent, in the case of Hindus. The Syrian Christians who fwm 59 per cent, of the 
total Christian population of the State are found in larger numbers in the interior taluks of 
the Northern Division and in Thiruvella and Pathanamthitta taluks of the Central Division, 
while Hindus preponderate in the Southern and Central Divisions, in the coastal taluks of 
the Northern Division and in the High Range. Various missionary bodies are at work in 
Travancore and are carrying on active proselytization mostly among low-caste Hindus. 
According to the figures supplied by the missionaries, the converts to Christianity during 
the last decade total not less than 1 00,000. From the census returns it is seen that the 
Nadar, Pulaya, Paraya (Sambavar) and Kurava castes have contributed about 70,000 of 
these converts, and the remaining 30,000 must have come from the Primitive Tribes and 
other low castes. 

Muslims have increased by 30*6 per cent, in the last decade, the rate of increase in 
natural population being higher than among Hindus or Christians, but in no taluk do they 
constitute more than 16 per cent, of the population, and in as many as eleven taluks they 
constitute less than five per cent. 

After dealing at length with the origin and development of caste in 
and Southern India in general, the chapter {M'oceeds to consider the origin and 
die caste system in Kerala in particular. 

Kerala which once formed part of the ancient Tamilakam was originally inhabited 
by a branch of the Dravidian stock. Being cut off from the rest of the Dravidians by the 
Western Ghats, the inhabitants of Kerala developed a culture of their own. There was 
no caste system among them, though there was a priestly class to minister to their religious 
needs. The early Aryan immigrants to Kerala adopted many of the manners and customs 
of the local people, imposing on them some of their own in turn. The people were divided 
into groups on an occupatiorial basis and each group subsequently developed into a distinct 
caste on the analogy of the Aryan system. Whatever might have been the condition in the 
early past, Kerala including Travancore is considered to be the most caste-riddeai part of India 
at present. It is probably due to her peculiar geographical position and the comparative 
freedom she enjoyed from foreign invasions unlike other parts of India, so that the factors 
which contributed to the levelling up of differences between sections of the people did not 
operate freely in Kerala. But changes have now set in and are proceeding vigorously and 
rapidly, and caste barriers are breaking down under the influence of the social reform 
movement which is now a common feature of all the castes and communities in Travan- 
core. There is hardly any caste or community in the State without an association of its 
own for self-advancement in social and political spheres, and the fusion of sub-castes is a 
common creed of all such associations. Almost all the numerous sub-divisions that existed 
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among the major communities like Nayars and I lavas in 1901 have disappeared- Thoujji 
long-establish^ social customs die hard and union for political purposes may not immediately 
lead to union for social pairposes also, the fusion of sub-castes may very probably be 
followed by the fusion of the allied castes as evidenced by the attempts of the Hindu castes 
of the fishermen communities to unite themselves, perhaps for political purposes, into the 
Araya caste, and by the move towards the amalgamation of the washermen castes undtf 
the common name ‘Varnavar.’ The time, however, has not yet arrived when Ae 
people will be p'epared to abolish the caste system altogeAer and accept an alternative 
classification either on an occupational or any other basis. Further, it is not feasible to 
adopt a system of classifying population by occupation, for, if Ae criterion be traditional 
occupation there are castes whose traditional occupation cannot be specified and there are 
others who have discarded it ; and if, on Ae other hand, Ae classification is to be based on 
the present occupation, it will, even if it be possible, only create an atmos^ere of 
unreality. 

The castes in the lower rungs of Ae social ladder have begun to manifest a general 
desire to assume new names, and the motives that actuate them in this, when anal)rsed, 
seem to be one or other of the following : — (I) The desire to rise in the social ladder. 
(2) The desire to remove Ae stigma attached to Ae old name. (3) The desire to be 
differentiated from a lower caste which has adopted the name of Ae higher caste. (4) The 
desire to restore an ancient name lost in course of time by fortuitous circumstances. Ovw 
4,000 Hindus have refused to return Aeir caste, but the proportion is only 13 in 10,000. 
With the vast majority of the Hindus caste is still a live question. 

Nearly 500 Hindu castes have been returned, of which only 77 have been shown 
separately, the others being clubbed together and shown under minor castes, Hindus have 
been broadly divided into three main castes, namely, Brahmans, other Hindus and 
Depressed Classes, these constituting respectively a little over 2 per cent., 41 percent, 
and 57 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Unlike in the previous censuses 
when Brahmans were classified by their mother-tongue, they have been divided in Ae 
present census, as in other parts of India,. into two primary classes, namely, Pancha 
Dravida and Pancha Gauda. Maharashtra, Andhra, Dravida and Karnatika Brahmans are 
included in the former class and Gauda Saraswath Brahmans in the latter, while Arya- 
pattar, Naroputiri, Potti and Tulu Brahmans who are of doubtful affinity are shown next to 
Pancha Dravida but not of it. 

The Depressed Classes, according to the definition pa-escribed by the Census 
Commissioner for India and accepted by the Indian Franchise Committee, are the untouch- 
ables who are denied access to the Hindu temples and who are supposed to cause 
ptollution by touch or within a certain distance. The numbers of the Depressed Classes 
in Travancore who come under the above category constitute 57 p)er cent, of the 
Hindus or 35 p>er cent, of the aggregate population of the State. 

The Primitive Tribes are fast losing their primitive religion and customs. The 
opjening of a large number of estates in forest regions has provided facilities for the tribes 
to come in contact with the men of Ae plains. Some of them are even deserting Aeir 
habitations in the forests and are migrating to the plains to earn their livelihood and are 
thus brought under the influence of the Hindus and the Christian missionaries. 

28 per cent, of the Hindu population of the State are makkaAayis, 30 per cent, 
are marumakkathayis and 42 per cent, including Ilavas, Krishnanvaka and Nanjanad 
Veljalas are followers of mixed or doubtful system of inheritance. 

Excluding Europeans and Anglo-Indians who together number 1,377, the popula- 
tion of Indian Christians is 1,603,098 of whom 948,514 are Syrian Christians. About 
77 p)er cent, of the Indian Christians other Aan Syrians have given their caste or tribe 
which shows that the large majority of them desire to have this information recorded. 

Though, strictly speaking, there is no caste among the Muslims, there are a numbw 
of tribal, occupational or territorial group>s who observe certain restrictions on intermarriage. 
These restrictions are, however, dying out as a result the propaganda carried on by Ae 
educated members of the community. 
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In Appendix I is given a description of the Primitive Tribes found m Travancore, * 

their social and religious customs, and the effect of tbeir contact with civilization. It first The Primitiye 
deals with the geographical distribution of the tribes and their peculiar [Aysical characters, 
such as colour of the skin, stature, head, nose, etc. The manners and customs of the tribes 
are then described. The vcU’ious clans found in different tribes and the sptem of cousin 
marriage jx'evalent amongst them are next dealt with. The types of buildings and the 
materials used in their construction, the weapons used by the tribes, the systems of 
agriculture followed by them, their village organizations, the various traditions of cwrigin 
current amongst them, the methods of disposing of the dead, the megalithic monuments 
erected by their ancestors, their ideas as to the sun, the moon and the natural phenomaia, 
like earthquake, eclipse, thunder, lightning, rainbow, etc., are also described. Lastly, the 
disintegrating influence of civilization on their primitive life and customs, the causes of their 
decline in numbers and the possible remedies for depopulation are set forth as briefly as 
possible. 

The DejM'essed and the Backward Classes are specially treated in Appendix II. Appendix II 
The distinguishing features of these two classes and their disabilities, social, educational and The Depressed 
political, are de^dt with. The early attempts made by the Government of Travancore and an^ he^B^k - 
the measures adopted by them in recent times to ameliorate the condition of the depressed 
and the backward communities, the work of the non-official agencies, like the missionaries 
and the Humanitarian Society, in the same direction and the efforts tnade by the internal 
organizations of the communities, such as the S. N. D. P. Yogam, the Sadhu Jana Pari- 
palana Sangham, etc., towards self-advancement are all described briefly. 


In Appendix HI are described the processes, the present condition and the economic Appendix ill 
aspect of some important industries of the State, which are declining chiefly on account of declining 
the advent of cheap machine-made articles from the West, and the ignorance, poverty and industries, 
lack of organization of the local craftsmen. The industries dealt with are silk weaving, 
bell-metal casting, metal-mirror (Aranmula kannadi) making, steel industry, screw-pine mat 
weaving, wood seasoning, palm-leaf umbrella making, preparation of coconut-jaggery and 
palmyrah sugar-candy. 


The present census of wealth, the first of its kind conducted in Travancore, and Appendix lY 
perhaps in India, is not as comprehensive as intensive economic surveys of typical villages. 

The persons who enumerated the population took also the census of wealth of the principal condition of 
earners in the State. The census covered a wide range of questions regarding the capital tJ’e people, 
wealth, size of holdings, income and indebtedness. The figures collected and tabulated 
give only the private wealth, income and indebtedness of the people of the Stale. All public 
and socio-private wealth has been excluded from the enquiry. The number of earners in 
the economic census falls short of that returned at the population census by 8 per cent. The 
margin of error in the capital wealth is about 8 per cent., while that in income and indebted- 
ness may be about 25 per cent. A detailed analysis by caste, age or sex has not been 
attempted owing to the want of accurate data. The distribution of wealth among the major 
communities has, however, been discussed with the help of the figures collected from a 
random samfJe of the earners selected on a mathematical basis. 


TTie total value of the possessions of the people of the State, if necessary allowance 
is made for omissions, is Rs. 193 crores, giving an average per capita wealth of Rs. 379. 
About 79 per cent, of this wealth consist of land, 10 per cent, of houses, 5 per cent, of 
movaUe properties and live-stock and 6 per cent, of investments. The distribution of 
wealth is not so unequal in Travancore as in foreign countries. As regards the ownership 
of wet and dry lands the highest proportion of earners who own them is found among 
Nayars, though the average extent of land owned by them is small owing to the disintegration 
of tarwad properties. In all the separate items of capital wealth Brahmans occupy the highest 
and the depressed Hindus the lowest rank. The Syrian Christians and Nayars form a 
sinrilar group, and the Ilavas and other Hindus another similar group. The position of the 
Muslims varies in regard to different items of wealth. Of the administrative divisions, the 
Northern Division is the richest in point of wealth, and of the taluks Minachil is the richest 
and Neduroangad the powest. TTie average size of agricultural holdings in the State is 2’62 
acres. About 38 per cent, of the holdings are below one acre, 87 per cent, below 
five acres and 95‘5 per cent, below 10 acres. Ten acres is the minimum size of an 
economic holding in this State and more than 95 per cent, eff the holdings are, thtfefore, 
uneconomic. The proportion of agriculturists to Ccirners is the highest among Nayars. 
A very large majority of Brahman land-owners have leased out their lands. Thou^ the 
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passing of the Na}^ and llava Regulations has led to an excessive sub-division of holdings, 
it is probable that many, especially minor children of the same parents, still hold their shares 
together. 

The total debt according to the census is Rs. 1 6 crores and, if allowance is made 
for omissiojis, it will stand at Rs. 20 crores. 69*5 per cent, of the debt is secured on land, 
26‘6 per cent, being mortgages with possession. The average per capita debt comes to 
Rs. 40. It is seen that there is a close correlation between debt and prosperity. The 
average debt is the highest among Brahmans and least among the depressed Hindus. 
From the figures furnished by the Registration Department regarding alienation of land, 
i: is seen that Nayars are losing and the Christians are gaining land steadily. 

The total private income per annum according to the census is about Rs. 20*9 
crores and, if allowance is made for an error of 25 per cent., the totcil income will amount 
to Rs. 26 crores and the per capita income will then be Rs. 51. This income is based on 
the prices current in the year 1931 when the economic depression practically reached the 
climax, causing a decline of not less than 40 per cent, generally in the prices of commodities. 
If normal conditions had prevailed, the per capita income would have been Rs. 85. 
The distribution of income ctmong the earners is not as unequal as that of capital. 
Of the different communities, it is seen that Brahmans, Syrian Christians and Muslims have 
high incomes, while the depressed Hindus have the lowest, Nayars, Havas and other 
Hindus occupying an intermediate position. The proportion of earners following occupa- 
tions other than agriculture is least among Nayars. Of the divisions and taluks, places 
having more wealth generally have higher income with one or two exceptions caused by 
the presence of large towns. 

The average daily wage of an agricultural labourer is 6 annas and the average 
working period per day VcU^ies from 5 to 8 hours. The wages of industrial and skilled 
labourers are higher than those of agricultural and unskilled labourers. 

Tbe results of the cattle census are set forth in Appendix V. Bovine cattle in the 
State have increased by 1 7*5 per cent, during the last twenty years, the whole increase 
being accounted for by young oxen. Cows have increased by 1 3 *6 per cent., male 
buffaloes have decreased slightly, but the young stock have increased so that there is very 
little variation in the total number of buffaloes. Sheep and goats have increased by 22 
per cent., ploughs by 9 per cent, and carts by 30 per cent. The number of cattle per 1 00 
acres of net sown area is 48 and the total area on which they are supported is 197 acres 
as against 67 cattle and 213 acres in British India. More than 70 per cent, of the 
available grazing land, being reserved forest, is practically out of the reach of the ordinary 
cattle, and the number of cattle in the State is thus too heavy a stock for the grazing that 
is available. 

The average area of rice land cultivated per yoke is 4*1 acres in Travancore as 
against 4*8 acres in Tanjore where rice is the principal crop as in this State. 

74 per cent, of the cows and 75 per cent, of the she-buffaloes returned were dry 
at the time of the census, the proportion of dry to milking animals being about three to one. 
The normal propcwrtiou should be one dry to two milking cattle. About 73 per cent, of 
the cows and 88 per cent, of the she-buffaloes now existing in the State are ^ such poor 
milking quality that they do not deserve to be kept at all. The consumption of milk per 
head of population is hardly one-third of what it is in British India which in itself is much 
less than that in Western countries. It is only I '3 gallons per head per annum, though 
the portion is sli^tly better in towns like Trivandrum. 

The number of cows per breeding bull is 1 32 in this State as against 84 in Madras. 
The fa-oper ratio being one bull for every 55 cows, Travancore should have 6,500 bulls 
as against 2,717 which she has. Not only is the number of bulls insufficient but their 
quality also is very inferior. 

On account of natural difficulties, such as a heavy rainfall and the comparative 
poverty and insufficiency of pasture lands, Travancore is unsuited to the breeding of good 
cattle, and the task of improving them is consequently not easy. It has nevertheless to be 
faced, fcff on cattle depends the prosperity of the agricultural population who forms mace 
than half the inhabitants of the State. 
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